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**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  reflecting  persons  should  take 
into  early  consideration  what  these  popular  political  creeds  are  likely  to 
be,  and  that  every  single  article  of  them  should  be  brought  under  the 
fullest  light  of  investigation  and  discussion ;  so  that,  if  possible,  when 
the  time  shall  be  ripe,  whatever  is  right  in  them  may  be  adopted,  and 
what  b  wrong  rejected,  by  general  consent ;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
hostile  conflict,  physical  or  only  moral,  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  best  parts  of  both  may  be  combined  in  a  renovated  social  fabric. 

J.  S.  Mill  ("Chapters  on  Socialism'*). 
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The  following  pages  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  gradual  but  sure  growth  of  our  civil  liberty,  from 
liistoric  times,  downward  to  our  own  day,  and  of  investigating 
the  great  principles  which  inspired  our  ancestors,  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  that  great  inheritance  to  us,  their  posterity. 
A  further  object  that  I  have  had  in  view — ^and  perhaps  this 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  important — is  to  show 
the  symptoms,  which  are  gathering  fast  and  thick  around  us, 
of  a  new  order  of  things — of,  in  fact,  a  distinct  surrender  of 
the  traditional  safeguards  of  that  civil  liberty — the  "  corner- 
stone "  of  our  great  and  deservedly  enviable  constitution. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  invaluable  principle 
of  individual  freedom — which,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
downward,  fired  the  most  noble-minded  of  our  ancestors  to 
rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  those  who  won,  or  inherited,  the 
rights  of  that  conquest — is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost  to  us,  at  the  very  hour  of  its  consummation.  And  I 
have,  I  think,  further  demonstrated  that  so  sure  as  we  depart 
firom  those  traditional  lines,  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  a 
condition  of  society,  which  can  only  exist  in  the  imagination 
— ^viz.,  a  community  of  people,  enjoying  equal  social  conditions^ 
— ^we  shall,  when  it  is  too  late,  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
substance,  in  grasping  at  the  shadow. 

In  order  to  realise  the  above  perhaps  somewhat  ambitious 
purposes,  I  have  enumerated  instances  to  show  that  the  term 
Liberalism,"  which  in  its  original  and  true  interpretation  was 


synonymous  with  "freedom,"  has,  in  our  own  day,  lost  that 
genuinti  meaning,  and  is,  instead,  carrying  with  it,  to  the 
minds  of  most  men,  other  and  quite  erroneous  significations  j 
and  further,  that  political  party-titles,  generally,  have  now 
ceased  to  carry  with  them  any  clear  conception  of  political 
principles  i  having  become  so  inextricably  mixed  and 
confused  in  the  meanings  which  they  convey,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  professed 
by  any  individtial^  any  distinct  conclusion  as  to  that  indi- 
viduars  political  creed, 

I  have  then  shown  that,  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
T^lar  history  of  England,  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom  was  the  one  which ^  paramount  to  all  others,  charac- 
terised the  greatest  of  England's  reforms ;  but  that,  in  the 
present  day,  that  time-honoured  principle  appears  to  have 
lost  its  charm^  and  the  political  title  Liberalism/*  which 
previously  served  as  its  synonym,  is  being  gradually  per- 
verted to  the  service  of  a  cause,  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  wholly  destructive  of  that  very  liberty,  from  which 
it  derived  its  existence  as  a  political  term, 

I  have  also,  I  believe,  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  this 
tendency  (though  the  fact  is  not  generally  recognised)  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  those  conditions  or  forms  of  society, 
known  as  "Socialism*'  and  **Commumsmj"  and,  finally,  I 
have,  I  think,  given  sufficient  proof,  from  unexceptionable 
authorities,  of  the  fact  that  all  practical  attempts  at  such 
conditions  of  society,  have,  whenever  and  wherever  tried, 
hopelessly  failed  in  their  results  ;  and,  instead  of  lifting  the 
lowest  stratym  of  society  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  (as  was 
anticipated),  or  even  approximating  to  it,  dragged  the  whole 
fabric  down  to  the  dead  level  of  a  primitive  and  uncultured 
existence,  sapped  the  enterprise  and  independence,  as  well 
as  stilled  the  higher  faculties  of  all  who  have  helped  to  con- 
stitute such  communities,  and  ended  in  placing  such  as 
confonned  to  their  principles  at  the  mercy  of  nature,  with 
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all  its  uncertainties  of  season,  and  disappointments  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  in  which  the  term  "  Liberalism "  has  been  more 
constantly,  or  with  more  confidence,  misused  than  in  the 
English  colonies,  and  more  especially  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
Political  thought  has  there  been  developed  and  sharpened 
to  an  extent,  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  certainly 
not  surpassed,  in  any  part  of  the  world— even  in  the  United 
States ;  so  that,  in  &ct,  it  affords  to  the  political  students 
of  other  and  older  countries,  who  may  consider  it  worthy  of 
their  attention,  an  invaluable  political  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  the  merits  of  many  "  advanced  "  legislative 
experiments.  This  identical  view  I  expressed  at  some  length 
in  T^k€  Tim€Sf  as  fax  back  as  1877. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  facts  in  view,  I  have  drawn  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  my  illustrations  from  the  legislative  and 
other  public  proceedings  of  the  particular  colony  mentioned.* 

Side  by  side  with  -this  unusual  development  of  political 
activity  and  intelligence,  which  is  specially  noticeable  in 
that  colony,  there  has  unfortunately  grown  up  a  most 
serious  misconception  or  misrepresentation,  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  political  term,  concerning  which  I  have 
more  particularly  treated  ;  and  there  is  distinctly  apparent 
— there,  as  in  Great  Britain — all  the  symptoms  of  a  return 
to  class legislation  of  the  most  despotic  character  ;  not, 
as  of  old,  in  favour  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  orders* 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  conferring  positive  benefits 
upon  the  working  classes — that  is  to  say,  the  manual  work- 
ing classes — at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed  the  extreme  Radical  party  of  Great  Britain 
have  already  acknowledged  that  "there  is  scarcely  an 
organic  change  which  has  found  a  place  in  the  programme 
of  advanced  Liberalism,  that  has  not  been  accepted,  and 
voluntirily  introduced  ....  at  the  Antipodes." 
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One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  in  connection 
with  colonial  politics  is  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  and  better  educated  classes  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  omnipromhing  political  hack,  for  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  parliament.  That  most  constituencies  are  at  the 
mercy  of  those  candidates  who  promise  most  of  what  does 
not  belong  to  them,  is  indeed  too  true  ;  but  there  are,  one 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  many  constituencies  in  which 
political  morality  has  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  necessitate  a 
candidate  substituting  flattery  and  transparent  bribes,  for 
home  truths  and  sound  political  doctrine.  Those  con- 
stituencies are,  however,  comparatively  few  in  number. 
That  fact,  coupled  with  the  thoroughly  unscientific  tone  of 
current  politics,  has,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  left  the  field  open 
to  a  class  of  men,  by  no  means  representative  of  the  average 
education,  or  of  the  average  political  knowledge.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  thai  the  wealthier  and  better-educated 
classes  do  not  make  a  greater  sacrifice,  on  patriotic  grounds, 
and  thus  assist  to  raise  the  tone  of  an  institution  which  they 
are  always  loo  ready  to  condemn. 

Since  commencing  my  investigations,  which  have  ex- 
tended over  many  months,  and  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  leisure  hours  left  to  me  out  of  an  otherwise 
extremely  busy  life,  1  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
a  mass  of  mater ial,  evidencing  the  patriotic  "  footprints  " 
of  a  body  of  men,  now  doing  good  work  in  England, 
under  the  title  of  **The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League."  This  League  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  **  resisting  over  legislation,  for  maintaining  Individualism 
as  opposed  to  Socialism — entirely  irrespective  of  party 
politics*" 

To  have  become  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  such  an 
organisation,  and  to  have  learnt  how  great  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  efforts,  has  considerably  encouraged 
my  own  labours. 
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I  find  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  League  printed 
54,250  pamphlets  and  39,300  leaflets,  "pointing  out,  in 
general  and  particular,  the  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
Government  regulation,  in  place  of  individual  management 
and  enterprise,  in  all  branches  of  industry ;  and  demonstrating 
the  paralysing  effect  of  this  kind  of  legislation  upon  national 
development." 

I  find,  further,  that  "  these  publications  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  over  500  of  the  chief  London  and  provincial 
papers,  and  among  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  general  public  f  and  that  "  400  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  by  representatives  of  the  League, 
before  working-class  audiences,  in  London  and  elsewhere." 
The  annual  report  for  1884  states  that,  "reckoning  together 
those  who  have  thus  joined  through  their  respective  societies 
or  companies"  with  which  the  League  is  associated,  in 
addition  to  "  those  who  have  joined  individually,  it  com- 
prises over  300,000  members." 

The  council  of  the  League  embraces  the  names  of  many 
eminent  men,  including  those  of  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  Lord  Penzance,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; and  it  would  seem  that  scarcely  any  single  parlia- 
mentary measure  is  allowed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  in 
either  branch  of  the  British*  legislature,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  examination  and  dissection, 
at  the  hands  of  that  council. 

Such  legislation  as  is  considered  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  League — which  are  non-party — is  opposed  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  no  money  or  other  means  appear  to  be 
spared,  to  prevent  such  legislation  being  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  The  efforts  of  the  League  seem,  too,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  to  have  been  extraordinarily  successful. 

I  may  add  that  my  own  investigations  were  commenced 
with  the  simple  object  of  delivering  a  short  lecture ;  but  the 
materials,  which  I  found  necessary  to  collect,  soon  grew  to 
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the  proi>ortions  of  a  volume,  which  I  have  now  completed, 
in  the  hope  that  others^  who  are  siifBcientJy  interested 
to  jieruse  it,  may  be  saved  the  same  research  and 
ckssification  of  principles,  which  are  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  and  grasp  of  the  subject.  As  far 
as  originality  is  concerned,  I  claim  no  merit»  except  in 
the  mere  arrangement  of  my  work  ;  but  the  labour  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  great,  and  not  always  encouraging. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  position  which  1  have  taken  up 
in  the  investigalion  of  my  subject,  I  have,  as  will  be  seen, 
fortified  myself  with  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  among 
those  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  political  philosophy. 
Any  exception,  therefore,  which  may  be  taken  to  the 
doctrines  which  I  have  merely  reproduced,  will  involve  a 
joining  of  issue  with  many  of  the  most  profound  political 
thinkers  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

I  owe  an  explanation — perhaps  an  apology — to  many  of 
the  authors  from  whose  writings  I  have  thus  drawn  my 
numerous  quotations,  for  the  constant  rendering  of  their 
words  in  italics.  In  almost  every  case  throughout  the  work 
the  italicising  is  my  own.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
detracting  from  the  force  of  language,  by  the  too  frequent 
resort  to  that  aid  to  emphasis.  My  only  excuse  is  the 
unusual  necessity  for  clear  distinctions,  in  the  terms  and 
phrases  employed. 

No  apology  is,  I  think,  needed  for  my  venturing  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  subject  itself,  with  which  I  have  thus 
dealt.  That  it  is  sufficiently  important,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  settled  question,  has  been  fully 
admitted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mill,  who  says  :  "One 
of  the  mosi  dtsf^ukd  questions,  both  in  pfJidcai  science  and  in 
fr^cficai  staiesmanskip^  at  this  particular  period,  relates  to  the 
pro]jer  limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of  governments/* 
And  he  odds  that  it  is,  as  a  discussion,  more  likely  to 
kctease  tVian  diminish  in  inttcest/'  Indeed  Jt  has  at  various 
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times  been  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me,  how  little 
the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  been  investigated,  or  even 
considered,  not  merely  by  the  ordinary  political  delegate 
(popularly  known  as  a  politician)^  but  by  men,  educated  in 
history,  and  professing  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  it. 

If,  in  the  compilation  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  I 
should  succeed  in  directing  the  attention  of  some  of  my 
fellow-men  to  the  great  political  and  social  danger  which 
is  now  impending,  and  thus  bring  about  a  clearer  and  more 
correct  recognition  of  the  traditional  principles  which  I  have 
ventured  to  champion,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  my  labours. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  unpopularity  which  much  of 
what  I  have  written  is  calculated  to  draw  upon  me  from  the 
working-classes,  as  also  from  mere  work-a-day  politicians, 
concerning  whose  knowledge  of  the  political  science  I  have 
certainly  not  spoken  in  flattering  terms.  To  have  so  written 
has,  however,  required  the  more  courage,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
desirous,  and  even  sanguine,  of  yet  taking  a  further  and  more 
prominent  part  in  practical  politics.  But  I  have  ventured  to 
say  what  I  have  said,  because  /  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  and  I 
have  sufficient  faith  in  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  fair  play, 
which,  at  least,  has  always  characterised  our  race,  to  hope  that 
the  unpalatableness  of  my  remarks  may  be  forgiven,  on  the 
score  of  their  sincerity  and  good  intent. 

June,  1S87. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


"  Liberalism  "  and  other  current  political  partv- 
TiTLES — Their  uncertain  signification. 

'*  A  group  of  words,  phrases,  maxims,  and  general  propositions, 
which  have  their  root  in  political  theories,  not  indeed  far  removed  from 
us  by  distance  of  time,  but  as  much  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity." — Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Popular  Gcvcmnunt, 

MANY  and  various  circumstances  have,  of  late,  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  uni- 
versally accepted  definitions  of  the  principal  terms  of 
political  classification,  which  are  in  general  use  among  the 
present  generation  of  English-speaking  communities.  Great 
Britain  has  lately  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  two  general 
elections,  occuning  in  quick  succession,  and  the  kaleido- 
scopic results  of  those  elections,  among  political  parties, 
and  among  political  leaders,  have  rendered  that  uncertainty 
of  signification  even  more  striking  than  it  was  before.  In 
some  of  the  British  colonies,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  tolerably  widespread  use  has  been  made  of  the  political 
arguments  and  theories  which  have  done  so  much  service  in 
the  older  community ;  and  this  especially  applies  in  the  case 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  to  the  legislation  of  which,  I  shall, 
in  the  following  pages,  frequently  refer  for  illustrations  of 
my  arguments. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  thought,  or  at  least  very  clearly 
I  BKognised,  in  any  of  such  colonies,  that  those  arguments 
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and  theories,  though  originally  capable  of  ready  and  con- 
sistent application  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
a  history,  which  has  traditions,  which  possesses  a  less  "  ad- 
vanced" condition  of  society,  as  well  as  institutions  of  a  much 
less  democratic  order,  should  nevertheless  have  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  younger  communities,  in  which 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  people  are  upon  a  different 
footing.  Strange  to  say,  this  anomaly  seems  to  have  been  less 
realised  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  than  in  any  other  of  such 
younger  communities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  it, 
there  is  no  established  church ;  that,  in  it,  land  (the  chief 
subject  of  modern  political  theories)  can  be  purchased  from 
the  State,  at  a  price  which  would  seem  lidiculous  to  an 
English  agricultural  labourer ;  and  that,  in  it,  such  restrictive 
customs  upon  land  transfer  and  land  disint^ration,  as 
primogeniture  and  entail,  do  not  exist 

There  is,  I  venture  to  think,  no  community  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  the  United  States,  in  which  the  terms  of 
political  classification,  now  current  in  Great  Britain,  have 
less  real  application,  than  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  where 
every  man  already  has  an  equal  voice  in  matters  politicaly 
irrespective  of  wealth,  social  status,  or  even  common 
intelligence — where,  in  short  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
"Liberal"  Press),  "the  working  classes  really  run  the 
political  machine,  where  there  is  exactly  the  same  freedom 
to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  where  the  rich  are  for  the  moit 
part  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  and  have  become 
rich  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands." 

However,  since  Anglo-colonials  are,  for  the  roost  part 
originally  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  but  natural  that  they,  or 
their  parents  before  them,  should  have  brought  with  them 
the  traditional  political  terms  of  the  mother  country,  though 
never  so  inapplicable.  As  consequences,  however,  of  so 
doing,  many  persons,  in  the  younger  communities,  have 
become  involved  in  a  maze  of  needless  bewilderment,  and 
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have  filled  their  minds  with,  what  Sir  Henry  Maine  has 
aptly  described,  as  "a  group  of  words,  phrases,  maxims, 
and  general  propositions,  which  have  their  root  in  political 
theories,  not  indeed  far  removed  from  us  by  distance  of 
time,  but  as  much  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  mankind  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity.""*  It  is  my 
purpose,  in  this  chapter,  to  show,  first,  that  the  political 
party-titles,  whith  are  upon  everybody's  lips  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  day,  and  in  comparatively  frequent 
use  in  the  Australian  colonies,  cannot  have,  according  to 
their  proper  interpretation,  any  application  to  the  latter ; 
secondly,  that  even  if  they  were  capable  of  such  an  applica- 
tion, the  meanings  which  are  being  attached  to  them  are 
wholly  incorrect  and  misleading.  In  the  particular  colony, 
firom  which  I  have  stated  my  intention  to  draw  many  of  my 
illustrations,  there  is  a  powerful  section  of  the  Press,  which 
designates  itself  "  Liberal."  That  section  has  hitherto  as- 
sumed the  function  of  classifying  the  various  candidates 
offering  themselves  for  Parliamentary  election,  and  of  pro- 
mising success,  or  predicting  failure,  in  the  case  of  each  of 
them,  according  to  that  classification.  In  the  performance 
of  this  self-imposed  duty,  it  has  not  always  been  content  to 
adopt  the  political  terms  applied  by  the  candidates  to  them- 
selves, who  should  certainly  be  best  qualified  to  speak  con- 
cerning their  own  principles,  but  it  has  frequently  denied,  in 
a  very  positive  way,  their  right  to  be  placed  in  the  category 
which  they  had  themselves  chosen.  The  reasons  given  by 
this  section  of  the  Press  for  these  somewhat  haphazard 
classifications  have  been  anything  but  noteworthy  for  thei' 
soundness,  and  the  confusion  of  meanings,  which  other  cir- 
cumstances have  of  late  combined  to  produce,  regarding  the 
meanings  of  such  terms  as  "  Liberal "  and  "  Conservative," 
has  been  intensified  rather  than  cleared  up  by  these 
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bewildering  attempts  at  local  application.  An  illustration 
of  this  misuse  of  terms  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that,  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  lime  at  which  I  am  writing,  the 
section  of  the  Press  in  question  strongly  advocated  the 
return  of  a  particular  candidate  to  Parliament,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  "  a  Liberal  and  a  Protectionist,"  and  at 
the  same  time  recommended  the  rejection  of  his  opponent, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Conservative  and  a  Free- 
trader." 

Now,  it  is  about  as  dear  that  one  man  cannot  possibly 
be  a  **  Liberal  and  a  Protectionist,"  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  that  a  sceptic,  in  theological  matters,  cannot 
be  orthodox. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Corn  I^ws 
Repeal  will  show  this  conclusively ;  for  that  movement  (the 
greatest  of  all  battle-grounds  for  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
and  Protection),  will  prove  that  that  re  peal,  but  for  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  opposition  of  the  Tory  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of 
Free-trade,  would  have  taken  p!ace  some  years  earlier  than 
it  really  did.  It  will  show,  further,  that,  in  '*all  the 
divisions  "  upon  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  "  the  Government 
had  the  aid  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Liberals,  the  opposi* 
tion  being  almost  entirely  Tory/'^  and  that,  in  the  final 
division,  202  Liberals  voted  for  the  rejieal,  and  only  B 
against  it,  while  ao8  Conservatives  voted  against  the  rei>eal, 
and  only  102  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  pro- 
tective policy,  t  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  work  from  which  I  quote, 
obscrv*es  that  It  was  in  Free  Trade  alone  that  Palmerston 
was  a  Liberal/*  Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  movement,  it  is  apparent  that  the  principle 
of  Protection  is  diametrically  optx>sed  to  t!ic  spirit  of 
**  Liberalism,"  inasmuch  as  the  former  depends  upon  the 

*  *'  Hktory  af  iHe  RAdical  Party  in  I^arlianient  "  (HjirTiB),  34!. 
i  *'  History  of  the  Kmlical  Porty  in,  Pairl lament  "  (Itatri*),  34$. 
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imposition  of  an  artificial  restriction  on  importation,  having 
the  effect  of  curtailing  the  liberties  of  such  citizens  as 
desire  to  purchase,  abroad,  the  particular  class  of  goods  so 
protected,  in  order  that  a  positive  benefit  may  be  conferred 
upon  a  particular  section  of  the  community.  The  latter 
school  of  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  depends,  for  the  very 
derivation  and  ordinary  meaning  of  its  title,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  freedom  for  the  individual." 

If,  by  the  term  "Liberalism,"  it  is  intended  to  convey 
that  the  individual  should  be  made  more  free  by  the 
removal  of  class  restrictions, — that  being,  I  contend,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  school — then  "  Protection," 
as  a  policy,  is  wholly  retrogressive,  and  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  that  term ;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  para- 
doxical to  speak  of  the  two  principles  involved  in  the^terms 
"Liberalism"  and  "Protection"  being  professed  by  one 
and  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time.  This  single  illus- 
tration is  of  great  importance,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  colony  from  which  it  is  taken.  Victoria  has 
consistently  maintained  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  policy 
of  substantial  protection  to  local  industries ;  and,  through- 
out that  period,  the  "  Liberal "  section  of  the  Press  has,  as 
consistently,  claimed  that  policy  as  coming  unmistakably 
within  the  meaning  of  its  party-title.  So  persistently,  too, 
lias  this  been  contended  for,  that  the  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  colony  have  come,  at  last,  to  regard 
"  Liberalism  "  and  "  Protection  "  as  almost  synonymous. 

It  has  often  been  said  that,  if  a  falsehood  is  only  repeated 
often  enough,  the  teller  of  the  story,  in  which  the  falsehood 
is  involved,  will,  in  time,  come  himself  to  believe  in  its 
truth.  The  above  circumstance  affords  an  illustration  in 
which  the  hearers  also  have  become  convinced  by  mere 
repetition. 

Such  an  application  of  the  term,  as  that  above  mentioned, 
points  to  a  most  marked  misinterpretation,  intentional  or 
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Otherwise,  of  the  title  Liberalism/'  by  the  very  section  of 
the  Press,  which  professes  to  deal  with  public  matters  from 
its  standpoint,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  evidencing  the 
absence  of  any  deep-seated  differences  in  political  opinion, 
that  throughout  the  last  one  or  two  general  elections  in 
Victoria,  the  terms  **  Liberal  "  and  "  Conser\^ative"  were 
the  only  two  political  party*titles  used  with  any  degree  of 
frequency.  In  Great  Britain,  about  the  same  period,  a 
much  larger  number  were  brought  into  service,  with  which 
however,  we  are  not  now  concerned. 

If  one  looks  for  light  regarding  the  local  application  of 
this  term  in  the  colony  referred  to,  one  fails  to  find  it  in 
the  occasional  definitions  which  are  incidentally  afforded. 
They  all  point  to  a  sort  of  hotch^wtch  of  ideas,  and  it  is 
impossible  even  to  get  a  clear  meaning  to  attach  to  the 
term,  even  though  one  might  be  satisfied  to  overlook  the 
fact  of  such  a  meaning  being  erroneous. 

I  have  mentioned  the  "Liberal"  Press  of  Victoria,  or 
rather  that  section  of  the  Press  which  professes  "  Liberal " 
principles,  because  of  the  prominent  [>art  which  it  assume^ 
and  is,  in  fact,  allowed  to  take  in  the  settlement  of  the 
public  affairs  of  that  colony  j  and,  further,  because  it 
exercises,  in  matters  political,  an  immense  amount  of 
influence  over  the  masses,  which  it  has,  unfortunately,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  its  motives,  more  often  than  not, 
so  directed,  as  to  intensify  rather  than  allay  any  class 
animosity,  which  has  arisen  from  other  causes. 

It  is  moreover  to  the  same  source,  more  particularly,  that 
is  owed  the  constant  and  persistent  employment  of  the  term, 
as  well  as  the  erroneous  meaning  which  has  come  to  be 
attached  to  it  among  the  masses  of  the  people  in  that 
particular  colony. 

That  this  constant  use,  or  rather  misuse,  has  had  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  party  divisions  in  the  past,  whether 
Iti&tde  or  outside  Parliament,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
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that  effect  has  not,  I  venture  to  think,  arisen  so  much 
from  the  use.  of  any  sound  argument  in  favour  of  its 
application,  as  to  the  facts  that  the  term  carries  with  it,  in 
most  minds,  many  favoured  associations ;  and  that  the 
assertions  regarding  its  applicability  have  been  repeated 
for  so  many  years, — an  influence,  sufficient  in  itself,  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  one's  fellow- 
beings. 

One  is  much  inclined  to  look  for  the  motive  for  this  really 
injurious  practice  of  labelling  undesirable  things  with 
desirable  names :  of  advocating  undesirable  movements  by 
attaching  to  them  names,  which  carry  conviction  by  their 
very  associations.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  remember, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  masses  would  only  do  so,  that 
newspaper  proprietors,  like  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
have  to  make  their  ventures  pay ;  and  just  as  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  learn  to  import  or  make  an  article 
which  suits  the  public  fancy,  and  thereby  meets  with  a 
ready  sale,  so  the  newspaper  proprietor,  unless  actuated  by 
purely  philanthropical  motives  (which  can  scarcely  be 
expected)  deems  it  most  advantageous  to  give  to  his 
subscribers  matter,  which  is  calculated  to  please,  rather 
than  to  instruct.  The  Press,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  source  of  error  in  this  particular ;  for  I  find  colonial 
politicians,  of  comparative  eminence,  using  the  term  in 
question,  in  senses  wholly  foreign  to  its  original  and  correct 
signification,  without,  moreover,  provoking  any  comment 
from  their  party  associates. 

Within  a  very  short  period  of  the  time  at  which  I  write,  I 
find  a  prominent  "  Liberal "  member  of  the  Victorian 
Legislature,  characterising  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  as  "a  pawn-broker's  bill."  "It  was"  he 
said  "  a  mean  conservative  measure ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
House  was  to  iiberalise  it,  for  there  was,"  he  added,  "  no 
Berality  in  it" 
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This  remarkable  utterance  points  to  a  very  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  among  many  colonial  politicians. 
Some  time,  indeed,  before  this,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
of  the  same  colony,  in  speaking  before  his  constituents  con- 
cerning the  same  measure,  then  in  prospect  only,  boasted 
that  it  was  a  proposal  "  which  for  Ubtraliiy  and  Justice  could 
neither  be  equalled  nor  surpassed." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  would  have  power  to  '^postpotie  the  pay- 
nunt  a/  interest  "on  mmeys  advanced  lu  the  farming  class  for 
puri>oses  of  irrigation  works.  This  was  a  course,  which, 
according  to  the  popular  interpretation  alluded  to,  would 
have  fully  entitled  his  ministry  to  the  title  "liberal/' though 
it  could  be  so  applied  only  in  the  sense  of  a  government 
being  "Uberar'  to  one  section  of  the  community,  at  the 
exjjense  of  the  whole  population,  interested  in  the  general 
revenue. 

On  another  occasion,  I  find  an  ex-Minister  of  the  Crown, 
also  in  the  same  colony,  deprecating  an  alliance  between 
the  **  Liberals"  and  the  "Conservatives"  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  the  former  to  constitute 
what  he  termed  a  "straight "  Liberal  government* 

On  being  asked  by  a  fellow-member  what  he  meant  by  a 
conservative,  he  replied,  "a  conservative  is  a  man  who  imk$ 
after  numhr  am  J*  Here  again  we  fi  nd  the  same  misconception 
at  work — the  word  "Liberal''  being  interpreted  as  meaning 
one  who  is  given  to  liberality  with  t^n  public  revenue^  and  in 
favour  of  class  interests — the  "conservative*'  one  who  is 
opposed  to  such  liberality. 

1  might  quote  many  like  instances,  in  the  different  colonies, 
to  show  that  the  true  meaning  of  this  term  is  a  matter  which 
gives  Little  concern  to  the  ordinary  run  of  iioliticiansj  though 
meanwhile  general  elections  are  allowed  to  turn  on  it* 

The  result  of  these  numerous  misinterpreta lions  which 
have  been  placed  upon  such  political  tenns,  and  more 
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especially  upon  the  particular  one  of  which  I  am  treating,  by 
many  public  men,  as  also  by  an  important  and  influential 
section  of  the  Press,  has  been  to  lead  to  a  complete  neglect 
of  the  true  principles  which  they  respectively  represent.  And 
that  neglect  having  continued,  other  and  spurious  meanings 
have  been  meanwhile  attached  to  them  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.     It  is  of  course  a  fact  which  everyone  who  has 
sttidied  history  must  know,  that  all  the  great  reforms,  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  eight  centuries  ^of  English 
history,  have  had  the  effect  of  conferring  on  *'the  people"  (as 
distinguished  from  Royalty,  and  the  aristocratic  and  tnonied 
classes)  a  large  amount  of  individual  freedom.     As  a  result 
of  that  freedom,  the  people  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
great  many  more  opportunities  for  worldly  comfort  and 
social  advantages.    They  have  been  enabled  to  take  part  in 
political  matters,  and  thus  secured  many  liberties  which 
formerly  they  were  denied ;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to 
combine  among  themselves,  without  fear  of  punishment,  and 
thus  secured  higher  wages,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  comforts 
of  life.    All  this,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  has  been  the  com- 
bined results  of  many    Liberal  "  movements.    On  account 
of  the  absolute  usurpation  of  power  and  privilege,  by  Royalty 
and  by  the  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  progress  of  "Liberalism"  has  produced  a  long, 
anbterrupted,  and  concurrent  flow  of  concessions  to  the 
people's  liberty.    So  long  has  this  "horn  of  plenty"  con* 
ttnued  to  shower  these  concessions  and  consequent  advan- 
tages upon  *'the  people,"  that  the  working  classes  have 
been  brought  to  believe  no  action  of  the  legislature  can 
possibly  be  entitled  to  be  placed   in   the   category  of 
"Liberal"  measures,  unless  it  is  actually  accompanied  by 
some  positive  advantages  for  themselves,    I'hus,  from  the 
very  nature  of  England's  early  history,  these  benefits  have 
in vanably  flowed  from  "Liberal"  legislation  ;  but^  as  I  shallj 
1  think,  hereafter  show,  a  time  has  been  reached  in  that 
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history,  (whether  of  England  itself  or  of  the  English  speak- 
ing race  in  our  own  colonies)  when  privileges  ol  almost  every 
kind  have  been  abolished,  so  that  every  man,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  now  enjoys  "equal  opportunities"  with  the  possessor 
of  the  "bluest  blood/'  or  of  the  largest  bank  balance. 

That  being  so,  the  (what  I  would  terra)  aggre^sizr  ftjnc* 
tion  of  Liberalism  has  been  exhausted,  and,  with  certain 
minor  exceptions,  it  only  remains  for  it  to  guard  m^ir  the 
equal  liberties  of  citiisens  generally,  with  a  view  to  their 
preservaimL  This  I  regard  as  the  proper  function  of 
Liberalism  in  tlie  present  day,  I'he  masses  of  the  people, 
however,  are  still  looking  for  posiiive  benefits,  and  their 
production  or  non-production  by  any  legislative  measure  is 
still  made  the  test  of  its  being  the  genuine  article,*'  The 
masses,  loo,  are  prepared  to  apply  the  term,,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  its  being  applied  by  others,  to  any  measure 
which  promises  to  confer  some  advantages  upon  themselves 
as  a  class,  even,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  though  such  a 
measure  may,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  involve  treatment, 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

This  I  regard  as  the  cardinal  error  of  modern  politics^ 
and  modern  legislation  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
error  being  so  widely  entertained,  there  arcj  1  venture  to 
think,  becoming  apparent^  tolerably  clear  symptoms  of  a 
class  struggle  through  the  medium  of  the  legislature,  which 
must  end  injuriously  to  our  best  civil  interests. 

fn  the  colony  of  Victoria,  public  life,  has  been  greatly 
demoralised  by  this  misconception.  A  candidate  for 
parliament  presents  himself  before  his  w^ould-bc  con- 
stituents, and  readily  promises  lo  give  them  anything 
they  may  want,  and  lo  secure  an  act  of  parliament  for 
any  and  every  desire  to  which  they  may  think  fit  to  give 
expression.  He  readily  undertakes  lo  ignore  the  rich  man, 
And  do  everything  for  the  poor  one,  make  life  easy— a 
paradise  in  fact— for  the  latter,  and  punish  the  former  with 
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more  taxation.    Such  a  candidate  is  at  once  held  up  for 
the  admiration  and  approyal  of  the  electors  as  a  **  Liberal/* 
Another  aspirant,  having  some  regard  for  his  principlesp 
ventures  to  say  that  he  disapproves  of  class  legislation  ;  that 
he  will  do  nothing  calculated  to  unduly  curtail  the  liberties 
1^  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  the  benefit  of  a  section  of  the  coni- 
B  iDunity;  that  he  considers  the  good  government  of  the 
country  of  more  importance  than  selfish  politica!  party 
divisions,  founded  uj^on  terras  which  have  no  meaning  or 
application  in  the  community.    That  man  is  imniediatelyj 
m  and  with  as  little  meaning  or  reason,  marked  Conserva- 
W  tive,*'  and,  as  hkely  as  not  favoured  with  a  few  graceful 

epithets,  directed  at  his  motives. 
B     This  constant  apphcation,  or  misapplication  of  these  two 
H  terms,  and  the  "  damnable  iteration  "  to  which  they  have 
H  been  subjected,  have  given  the  particular  words  certain 
fixed  signification,  alike  erroneous  and  dangerous;  and  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  the  lime  had  long  since  arrived  when 
some  elTort  should  be  made,  if  not  to  restore  to  them  the 
meanings  and  bearings  which  they  originally  and  properly 
conveyed,  at  least  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  clearer  and 
more  correct  understanding  of  the  new  significations  which 
are  to  be  attached  lo  them  in  the  future. 

Let  us  turn  now  more  immediately  to  the  politics  of 
Great  Britain,  and  we  shall  find  that  though  the  institutions 
of  that  older  community,  would,  with  some  better  show  of 
L     consistency,  admit  of  the  application  of  such  party-titles  to 
■  its  national  politics,  nevertheless  they  are  in  the  present  day^ 
r    even  there,  being  perverted  to  significations,  altogether 
foreign  to  those  which  were  originally  intended*    The  last 
two  general  elections  in  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
attracted  more  attention  to  the  meanings  of  the  terms 
Liberal"  and  "  Conservative"  than  perhaps  they  have  ever 
previously  received,  and  a  consideration  of  the  poHtical 
mcidents  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  over  which  period 
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the  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place,  is  capable  of 
affording  abundant  matter  for  reflection  on  the  subject  with 
which  I  aat  dealing* 

Mr*  Joseph  Chamberlain's,  or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  nay\  Mr,  Jesse  CoUings'  startling  proposals,  with 
which  every  student  of  current  politics  is  familiar,  seem  to 
have  necessitated  the  reconsideration  by  many  old  and 
experienced  politicians  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the 
political  policy  which  they  were  being  assumed  to  profess. 
This  arose  from  their  continuing  to  class  themselvesi 
under  political  party  names,  to  which  a  new  generation,  or 
the  leaders  of  that  generation^  were  endeavouring  to  attach 
significations  alike  novel  and  historically  incorrect.  Those 
particular  proposals,  which  are  of  the  most  unmistakably 
socialistic  character,  were  then,  and  have  been  since  claimed 
to  come,  whether  considered  from  an  analytical  or  historical 
standpoint,  within  the  definition  of  the  term  Liberalism 
and  so  frequently  and  persistently  has  this  been  contended 
for,  that  many  people,  who  had  previously  gloried  in  their 
connection  with  the  school  of  politics,  which  that  term 
originally  designated,  have  been  forced,  in  order  to  avoid 
misconception  as  to  their  principles,  to  either  use  some 
qualifying  phrase,  such  as  Moderate  Liberalism,"  to  A 
better  define  their  political  creed,  or  to  actually  go  over  iam 
the  Conservative  party,  This  influence^  acting  upon  a  good 
many  minds,  already  more  or  less  near  the  border-land  of  the 
respective  party  domains,  has  produced  within  the  last  one 
or  two  years  only,  some  peculiarly  kaleidoscopic  effects  in 
ihe  political  ranks  of  Great  Britain.  Such  sound  Liberals, 
even  as  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  others,  wei 
constrained,  for  the  time  being,  to  leave  their  political  friendi 
in  the  division  on  the  question  referred  to — that  of  the^ 
allottments  for  agricultural  labourers ;  claimed,  as  I  have  said, 
to  come  properly  within  the  lines  of  "Liberalism,'*  The 
division  to  which  I  here  refer,  was  that  which  took  place 
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upon  an  amendment  to  the  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  im- 
mediately after  the  general  election  of  1885,  and  which  was 
moved  by  Mr,  Jesse  CoHings.  The  amendment  turned  upon 
the  question  of  adding  to  the  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech 
an  expression  favourable  to  the  allottments  proposals.  The 
division  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Tory  party  ;  hut  the 
proposals  were  strongly  denounced  by  Lord  Hartinglon 
and  Mr*  Goschen,  as  also  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr,  Joseph 
Cowen,  all  being  Liberals  of  the  soundest  order*  Ere  these 
{ages  leave  my  hands  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  astounding 
news  that  this  identical  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Conservative  Government,  now  in  power,  and  that  there  is 
cv^  prospect  of  its  being  acquiesced  in  by  the  ^*  rank  and 
file"  of  that  party*  A  more  significant  event  even  than 
that  is  the  acceptance  by  Mr,  Goschen  {an  admittedly 
sound  Liberal)  of  the  leadership,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Such  events  as  these  must 
indeed  be  conclusive,  as  showing  that  party  titles  have 
entirely  lost  their  meaning,  and  really  involve  no  principles 
whatever.  The  measure  referred  to  originated  with  the  most 
"advanced"  wing  of  the  Radical  party,  was  denounced  by 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Liberals,  and  within  a  few  months 
is  included  in  the  Tory  policy !  The  Times,  of  22nd 
October,  1886,  observes— It  is  right  that  the  Tor>*  party 
should  become  a  moderate  Liberal  party,  just  as  after  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  it  became  a  Conservative  party ;  but  we 
doubt  if  either  Conservative,  or  Unionist's  Liberals  will 
be  content  to  see  it  transformed  into  a  Radical  party,  pure 
ind  simple^" 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  which  I  can  mention,  of 
the  changed  significations  which  are  gradually  being  attached 
to  such  terms,  is  afforded  by  a  quotation  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, called  "  The  Gladstone  Parliament/'  "  Most  of 
the  measures,**  says  the  writer,  **  which  Mr.  Bright  advocated, 
have  been  passed^  and  Mr*  Briglit  has  hmne  a  Conseniathi 
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to  all  intents  and  purtjoses,"  I  leave  to  my  readers  to 
determine  whether  it  \s  not  more  likely  that  the  term  **  Con- 
servative" has  undergone  a  great  change  of  meaning  than 
that  a  great  and  ever  consistent  Liberal"  statesman,  such 
as  Mr,  Bright^  has  changed  hh  political  principles*  Almost 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Goschcn,  who  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  consistent  Liberals  of 
his  generation.  Indeed,  the  **  Liberal  Press**  o(  the  colony 
of  Victoria  has  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability  and  con- 
stancy to  principle  of  that  statesman.    "  He  is,"  it  has  said, 

in  the  very  /rm^  rank  of  English  Liherais^  and  has  proved 
himself  a  sterling  administrator.  He  has  always  been  of  a 
scholarly  temperament,  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
first  prindpies^  and  indisposed  to  sacrifice  abstract  right  to 
expediency/'  "Yet/'  confesses  the  same  journal,  "he 
might  count  almost  anywhere  on  spiifttng  ike  Libtrai  imie^ 
and  on  getting  the  solid  vak  of  ike  CmtsenraiivesJ'  This 
is  afterwards  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  (among 
other  things),  **he  has  often  voted  over  the  heads  of  the 
multitude/*  and  ^"  never  perfectly  mastered  the  clap-trap  and 
party  cries  of  the  British  Phihstitie/' 

The  fact  is,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  man's  career,  he  is  an  absolutely  consistent  Liberal 
who  well  knows  the  meaning  of  his  party  title,  and  the 
fundaraentat  princi|>les  upon  which  it  is  founded^  while  the 
average  elector^  who  contributed  to  his  late  rejectiooj  is 
quite  ignorant  of  that  meaning  or  those  principles, 

Mr,  Chamberlain  lately  said  of  Mr  Goschen,  '^Although 
he  sits  behind  us  he  is  very  far  behind,  and  I  think  that 
tinder  a  system  of  sdtntific  classification  he  is  rather  to  be 
described  as  a  *  moderate  Conservative '  than  as  a  '  Liberal/  " 

The  fact  is  the  meanings  of  these  terms  are  fast  changing, 
and  they  themselves  are  being  perverted  to  denote  principles 
which  were  never  contemplated  either  in  their  etymology, 
or  by  their  originators.    The  following  quotation  from  the 
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Times  of  26th  February,  1885,  is  peculiarly  confirmatory  of 
such  a  process.  Speaking  of  the  growing  tendency  to 
over-legislation  in  our  own  day  that  journal  says,  "  This 
readiness  to  invoke  the  interference  t)f  the  State  between 
man  and  man,  and  to  control  by  legislation,  the  liberties  of 
individuals  and  the  rights  of  property,  is  rapidly  modifying 
the  character  of  Liberal  principles,  as  they  were  understood, 
even  a  few  years  ago."  Elsewhere  the  same  journal  says, 
"  The  march  of  time  has  obliterated  most  of  the  distinctions 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  People  are  beginning  to  enquire 
seriously  what  a  political  party  means."  And  again,  it 
speaks  of  "  The  party  badges  which  have  long  since  ceased 
to  denote  any  real  difference  of  sentiment." 

On  4th  March,  1886,  the  following  passage  occurs 
in  a  leader  of  the  same  influential  organ,  "Our  actual 
party  names  have  become  useless  and  even  ridiculous.  It 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Liberal,  when  no  man  can  tell 
whether  it  means  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  Henry  James.  It  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  a  Radical,  when  the  word  may  denote 
either  a  man  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  a  man  like  Mr. 
Morley.  ...  It  is  ridiculous  to  maintain  a  distinction 
between  moderate  Liberals  and  moderate  Conservatives, 
which  no  man  can  define  or  grasp,  and  which  breaks  down 
every  test  that  can  be  applied  by  the  practical  politics  of  the 
day." 

A  much  later  proof  of  the  want  of  clearness  and  certainty 
in  the  meaning  of  these  two  principle  political  terms  is 
afforded  by  the  division  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Bill  On  that  occasion  we  find  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  eminent  Liberals  of  the  day — men  like  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as  well  as 
more  "  advanced  "  politicians  of  the  Radical  school,  such 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  completely  breaking  away  from  their 
party,  on  grounds  of  absolute  principle.  We  find  the 
difference  of  opinion  so  deeply  seated,  that  at  the  general 
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election  which  followed  the  rejection  of  that  measure,  a 
large  and  formidable  section  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
parties  actcaliy  allied  themselves  with  the  Tories,  in  their 
determination  to  vindicate  what  they  deemed  to  be,  a  vital 
principle  of  their  school  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
questionable  whether  the  breach,  which  has  thus  been 
brought  about,  will  be  thoroughly  healed  for  a  considerable 
time,  so  strong  has  been  the  feeling,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
the  differences  of  principle  which  have  been  thereby 
developed. 

Who  indeed  could  now  say,  under  such  circomstances, 
whether  the  Home  Rule  principle  is  or  is  not  properly 
within  the  lines  of  Liberalism  ?  Mn  Gladstone  has  claimed 
it  as  such,  because,  he  contends^  Liberalism  means  "  trust 
in  the  people,"  and  the  measure  has  for  its  object  the 
enabling  the  Irish  to  **  govern  themselves.'*  Men  hke  Ijord 
Hartington,  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Bright,  have  expressed 
o[>inions  equally  strong  in  the  opposite  direction,  showing 
at  least  the  inconclusiveness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition. 

I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  political  speeches,  deJivered 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  perusal 
of  them  affords  endless  illustrations  of  the  confusing  and 
bewildering  complication  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
various  attempts  to  modify  and  adapt  to  modern  circum- 
stances these  older  party  iities,  without  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  they 
originally  connoted. 

"A  Liberal  (Government,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "which 
pretends  to  represent  the  Liberal  party,  must,  of  necessity, 
consist  of  men  of  different  shades  &f  opinion,^'  Speaking  of 
the  Conserv^aiive  j^arty^  he  says,  elsewhere:  '*They  have 
stolen  my  ideas,  and  I  forgive  them  the  theft  in  gratitude 
for  the  stimulus  they  have  given  to  the  Radical  programme, 
and  for  the  lesson  they  have  taught  to  the  weak-kneed 
Liberals^  and  to  those  timid  politicians,  who  strained  at  the 
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Radical  gnat,  and  who  now  find  themselves  obliged  to 
swallow  ihe  Tory  camel." 

You  cannot,"  he  observesi  "turn  over  a  page  of  the 
periodical  Press,  without  finding  *True  Conservatives/  or 

*  Other  Conservatives/  or  '  an  Independent  Conservative/  or 

*  a  Conservative  below  the  gangway.'  " 

Spiking,  under  the  significant  title  of  "  Tory  transforma- 
tion/ he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  (the  then  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
had  announced  his  government's  adhesion  to  a  particular 
policy,  "in  terms  which  any  Radical  might  aj^prove," 

In  another  place  the  same  authority  says: — **The  old  Tory 
p^y,  with  its  historic  traditions,  has  disappeared.  It  has 
repudiated  its  name,  and  it  has  become  Conservative,  The 
Conscn*at»ves,  in  turn,  have  been  seeking  for  another 
d^igtiation,  and  sometimes  Ihey  come  before  you  as  *  Con- 
stitutionalisis/  and  then  they  break  out  in  a  new  place  as 
'Liberal  Conservatives/"  Alluding  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mn  Chamberlain  says  :  "  The  Whigs  are  left  in 
the  lurch,  and  the  Tories  have  come  over  bodily  to  the 
Radical  camp,  and  are  carrying  out  the  policy  which  we 
bave  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  promote  for  the  last  five 
years.  *  .  -  He  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill)  was  a 
Tory-Democrat  in  opposition,  and  he  is  a  Tory-Democrat 
in  office/' 

Who  shall  make  head  or  tail  of  this  medley  of  terms,  or 
who  shall  or  could  possibly  say  what,  if  any,  principles  are 
involved  in  their  application  ? 

Some  allowance  should  perhaps  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  in  all  of  the  sentences  quoted  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
*'ibustng  the  other  side,"  but,  even  after  making  such  an 
allowance,  there  remains  a  substantial  residuum  of  truth 
in  the  charges  of  transformation* 

during  the  most  agitated  period  of  the  English  general 
elections  of  1885,  there  issued  from  the  Ix)ndon  Press  a 
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volume  entitled,  "Why  am  I  a  Liberal?'*  which  the  Tinm 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  refer  to  at  some  length 
in  one  of  its  leading  articles.  A  perusal  of  that  volume 
will  show  how  numerous  and  various^  and  how  conflicting 
even,  in  their  fundamental  principles,  are  the  definitions, 
offered  by  prominent  statesmen  and  politicians  in  the 
present  day,  of  the  term  **  Liberalism"  as  a  word  of  political 
classification.  The  author  of  the  book  determined  (to  use 
the  words  of  the  Times)  '*  to  heckle  as  many  of  the  Liberal 
chiefs  as  would  submit  to  the  process/*  and,  having  so  far 
succeeded  in  that  determination,  made  public  the  fruits  of 
his  cross-questioning.  He  required  "  fifty  six  reputed 
Liberals  to  ask  themselves  for  a  reason  for  the  political 
faith  that  was  in  them,  and  the  result  is  certainly  instructive, 
if  only  to  show  how  '* doctors  difier," — that  is  to  say,  how 
Utile  unanimity  there  was  among  so  many  **  professed 
Liberals  "  regarding  the  very  principles  upon  which  thetr 
l^arty  organisation  is  supposed  to  be  based. 

Let  us  first  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  to  this  pertinent 
question.  ^*  The  principle  of  Liberalism  he  says^  **  is 
trust  in  the  people,  qualified  by  prudence,  .  *  The 
principle  of  Conservatism  is  mistrust  of  the  people  qualified 
by  fear,"  This*  it  must  be  admitted,  is  absolutely  unscien- 
tific as  a  definition  of  a  particular  political  policy ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  use  of,  and  depends  upon  words  of 
such  uncertain  signification  as  "trust"  and  "prudence," 
to  both  of  which  probably  no  two  minds  would  attach 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  the  definition  itself  alfords  no 
guide  on  the  point  which  it  professes  to  elucidate.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ceruiiniy  said  in  1872,  that  "the  principles  of 
Liberty,  of  order,  of  law  and  of  religion  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  individual  opinion,  or  to  the  caprice  and  passion 
of  multitudes,  but  should  be  embodied  in  a  form  of 
permanence  and  power";  but  this  can  scarcely  be  fairly 
interpreted  as  implying  "mistrust*'  of  the  people.  If, 
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moreover,  we  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition  in  the 
light  of  his  late  Home  Rule  proposals,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  not,  during  fifty  years  experience  of  practical  politics, 
seen  the  application  of  his  principle  of  "trust"  to  the 
Irish  people,  until  the  element  of  "  fear  "  had  become  an 
extremely  prominent  factor  among  his  own  party. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  speech  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  in  which  that 
statesman  might  well  be  imagined  to  be  addressing  himself 
to  the  Home  Rule  question  as  a  phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present-day  "Liberalism."  "If,"  says  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
*'  you  look  to  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  advent  of 
Liberalism — forty  years  ago — you  will  find  that  there  has 
been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so  subtle,  supported  by  so 
much  energy,  and  carried  on  with  so  much  ability  and 
acumen,  as  the  attempts  of  Liberalism  to  effect  the  disin- 
t^ration  of  the  Empire  of  England."* 

In  any  case  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition  is  useless  as  a  test 
by  which  to  gauge  any  future  legislative  proposal ;  and  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  eminently  logical 
mind  is  not  prepared  with  anything  more  accurate  for  the 
present. 

Turn  now  to  the  definition  offered  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
which  is  even  more  vague,  and  more  useless  as  a  definition. 
"I  am  a  Liberal"  he  says,  "because  I  wish  to  be  associated 
with  the  best  men  in  the  best  work."  If  such  a  sentence 
had  been  composed  by  any  politician  as  little  known  as 
Lord  Rosebery  is  well  known,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  been  deemed  worth  putting  into  print,  not- 
withstanding its  brevity.  The  author  of  the  book,  in  which 
the  definition  is  published,  was  evidently  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  for  he  has  characterised  it  as  a  "magnificent 
sentence." 


*  "  Speech  00  Omservative  and  Liberal  Principles,"  1873. 
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If  the  best  men  ^'  all  gravitate  to  Liberalism  as  Lord 
Rosebery  understands  it,  there  must  surely  be  some  good 
reason  for  their  so  doing  ;  and  that  very  reason  involves 
the  definition  which  I^rd  Rosebery  was  evidently  at  a  loss 
to  supply.  It  might  fairly  be  deduced  as  a  sort  of  corollary 
from  such  a  proposition  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Goschen  has 
now  dissociated  himself  from  the  Liberal  party»  he  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  worst"  of  men.  1  shall,  however, 
contend  hereafter,  that  Mr,  Goschen*s  liberalism  is  based 
upon  an  infinitely  surer  and  sounder  foundation  than  that 
of  Lord  Rosebery*  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  "  Progress  is 
the  law  of  the  world;"  and  "  Liberalism  is  the  expression  of 
this  law  in  politics,"  But  what  is  progress  ?  That  is  the 
whole  question  requiring  solution.  Mr-  Chamberlain  him- 
self proposed  a  scheme  of  granting  allottments  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  out  of  estates  to  be  compulsorily 
taken  by  the  Crown  at  a  popular  valuation.  Even  such 
Liberals  as  Mr,  Goschen  and  Lord  Hartington,  as  I  have 
said,  condemned  the  scheme  as  tending  towards  *' Socialism 
and  most  men  of  intelligence  regard  ^'Socialism*'  as  a 
theory  of  society,  the  adoption  of  which  would  involve 
retr&gnssioH.  Who  then  shall  judge  between  the  author  of 
this  so-called  progress,  and  those  who  otherwise  regard  it  ? 

Mr,  Joseph  Arch  begins  his  answer  thus  :  Because  it  was 
by  men  like  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  and  other  true 
Liberals,  that  I,  as  a  working  man,  am  able  to  obtain  a 
cheap  loaf  to  feed  my  family  with/'  What  a  host  of 
anomalies  such  an  answer  suggests!  Mr.  Arch  obviously 
intendsj  by  opening  his  definition  with  such  a  sentence,  to 
convey  his  belief  that  Liberalism  has,  before  all  things,  pro- 
duced Free  Trade,  But  if  that  is  correct,  the  whole  Liberal 
parly  and  the  whole  Liberal  Press  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
to  which  I  have  referred^  are  professing  one  policy  and  prac- 
tising another  j  for  **  Liberalism "  and  Free  Trade,"  are 
as  1  have  also  shown,  regarded  by  those  two  interests  as 
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absolutely  contradictory.  That  party  and  that  section  of  the 
Press  would  brand  as  a  renegade  any  fellow  "  Liberal "  who 
talked  of  a  "cheap  loaf"  or  of  "the  liberty  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market"  And  if  they  are  right,  what  becomes  of 
Mr.  Arch's  definition  ? 

I  prefer  to  regard  Mr.  Arch's  position  as  the  more  correct ; 
and  he  certainly  displays  a  consistency  of  principle  for,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  answer,  he  says  of  the  Liberals : 
"  Their  past  service  for  the  good  of  mankind  has  established 
my  confidence  in  them  ....  in  the  future  they  will  confer 
upon  the  nation  greater  freedom  by  just,  wise,  and  liberal 
legislation."  It  is  obvious  that  "  Free  Trade,"  by  its  very 
name,  as  well  as  by  its  nature,  has,  wherever  it  exists,  added 
to  the  freedom  of  citizens — yet  it  will  be  seen,  these  opposite 
and  contradictory  interpretations  are  occurring  among 
"  Liberals  "  themselves !  One  of  those  who  were  interrogated 
possessed  a  rhyming  tendency,  and  his  answer  is  quoted  in 
this  somewhat  mystifying  publication.    He  says  : — 

"  I  am  a  Liberal,  because 
I  would  have  equal  rights  and  laws. 
And  comforts^  too,  for  all." 

This  definition,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  even  more  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  it  practically 
defines  Communism,  under  which,  not  only  "rights  and 
laws "  should  be  equal,  but  "comforts,"  too !  which  word 
includes  everything  calculated  to  make  mankind  happy — in 
fact,  such  a  definition  points  to  a  general  division !  But, 
turning  to  another  page,  we  find  Mr.  Broadhurst  taking  an 
entirely  different  view.  He  says  Liberalism  "teaches  self- 
nliance^  and  gives  the  best  opportunities  to  the  people  to 
promote  their  individual  interest,*^  "  Liberalism,"  he  says, 
does  not  to  make  all  men  equal;  nothing,"  he  adds, 
"can  do  that.  But  its  object  is  to  remove  all  obstacles 
erected  by  men  which  prevent  all  having  equal  opportunities,'^ 
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" This,  in  its  turn"  he  continues,  ^^pronwtu  indmifyy  and 
makes  the  realisation  of  reasonably  ambitious  hopes  possible 
to  the  poorest  man  among  us/' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  *^  promotion  ^*  our 
present  industry  *'  would  undergo  if  "  equal  comforts  " 
were  secured  to  all  by  a  "liberal"  government.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  "  equality  "  would  be  realised  in  our  all 
having  nmu  at  alif  Yet  one  other  answer  to  this  important 
question,  and  then  I  must  leave  the  work,  in  which 
these  interesting  replies  are  containedi  for  a  future 
chapter  **  Liberal  principles,"  says  another  of  the  inter- 
rogated, develop  rttpomibiUtyP  Some  of  the  **  liberal  " 
legislation  of  Victoria  would  certainly  not  answer  the 
requirementa  of  this  definition.  Instance  the  Factories  and 
Shops  Act  of  that  colony^  by  means  of  which  shop-ass tst ants 
have  been  relieved^  through  parliament,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  themselves,  as  they  might  have  done,  by 
unanimity  of  action  in  relation  to  hours  of  work,  and  have 
had  solved  for  them,  by  act  of  parliament,  tlie  truly  difficult 
problem  of  determining  which  is  the  most  suitable  and 
wholesome  portion  of  the  factory  in  which  to  eat  their 
meals !  It  is  surely  questionable  whether  this  would  come 
under  the  class  of  Liberalism  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  si>eaks 
of  as  "teaching  self-reliance," 

One  of  the  "fifty-six  reputed  Liberals"  stated  that  he 
was  a  Liberal  because  that  school  of  politics  seemed  to  him 
to  mean  faith  in  the  people,  and  confidence  that  they  will 
managf  thetr  mim  affairs  btiUr  than  those  affairs  are  likely  to 
be  managed  for  them  by  o(htr$r 

Again  I  ask,  who  shall  decide,  among  such  a  medley  and 
contradiction  of  principles  and  definitions  what  Lil^eralism 
really  means,  when  judged  by  this  curious  method  ?  Yet  it 
must  have  a  meaning*  Statesmen,  politicians,  newspaper 
writers  must  all  mean  something  when  they  use  the  expres- 
sion so  frequently  and  so  glibly.    Vet  those  meanings  seem 
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'ous  as  the  people  themselves.  And  why  ?  1  think 
one  of  the  chief  causes  is  that  the  word  is  not  used  in  its 
Ais/fftuai  sense;  that  instead  of  first  ascertaining  what 
the  term  means,  and  then  using  it  in  its  true  signification, 
men  form  their  own  ideas  as  to  that  meaning,  and,  as  a  con- 
sajuence,  the  definilions  are  as  numerous  as  the  j>coplc 
themselves.  I  think,  too,  another  of  the  chief  causes  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  greater 
pM  of  the  socialistic  legislation^  which  is  becoming  so 
popular  in  Great  Britian,  as  well  as  in  other  European 
Gounlries,  constantly  and  persistently  claim  its  inclusion 
among  the  Radi(.:al  or  "  Advanced  Liberal "  programme  of 
the  immediate  future.  This  is  done,  obviously,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  popular  associations  which  those 
pany-iitics  carry  with  them^  and  by  that  means  secure  for 
such  profiosals  a  reptJtation  and  prestige  which  they  do  not 
deserve. 

Some  of  the  most  unmistakably  socialistic  measures, 
which  are  now  being  widely  discussed  in  England,  as 
matters  of  "  practical  "  politics,  have  been  included  in  a  list 
of  subjects  lately  published,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, under  the  title  of  **The  Radical  programme."  In  this 
volume  the  author  candidly  admits  that  "Socialism^*  and 
"  Radicalism"  as  advocated  by  him,  and  appro^xd  by  Mr* 
Chamberlain,  are  synonymous,  Mr*  Chamberlain,  too,  in 
«ie  of  his  speeches  (April  28,  iSSs),  says ; — "  Because 
State  Socialism  may  cover  very  injurious  and  very  unwise 
tbeories,  that  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  refuse  to 
tecognise  the  fact  that  government  is  only  the  organisation 
of  the  whole  people,  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members,  and 
that  the  community  may,  aye,  and  &ug/ii  to  provide  J&raii  its 
mmbtrs^  btnefits^  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  provide 
by  their  solitary  and  separate  eflbrts/*  And  elsewhere, 
ipeakuvg  of  the  advantages  of  local  government,  he  says ; — 
**  By  its  means  you  will  be  able  to  incrmse  their  (tin  maius) 
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€i^m/oris^  t&  secun  their  kmM,  to  multiply  the  iuxurtes 
which  they  may  enjoy  in  common/'  This  extraordinary 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  I 
venture  to  characterise  it  as  a  distinctly  retrogressive  move- 
ment  in  poHiics,  which,  when  the  history  of  our  generation 
comes  to  be  written,  will  be  found  to  constitute  an  undoing, 
as  it  were,  of  much  that  has  been  done  for  us,  and  concern- 
ing which  we  have  hitherto  prided  ourselves,  at  former 
epochs  of  our  national  history. 

The  TwieSj  in  August,  of  X8S5,  comments  upon  Mr.  Cham* 
ber]ain*s  aliottmeni  proposals  in  the  following  trenchant  pass- 
age :  "  The  most  striking  pohtical  phenomenon  of  the  present 
day  is  the  extraordinary  crop  of  scliemes  for  effecting  social 
and  moral  reforms  by  act  of  parliament,  which  is  ripening, 
tinder  the  fostering  warmth  of  an  impending  appeal  to  a 
new  set  of  electors,  by  politicians  who  find  their  old  cries 
somewhat  inadequate.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  a  rough  analysis  of  the  matter  which  fills  the  columns 
of  the  lYms,  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a 
proportion  of  it  must  be  put  down  under  the  head  of  social 
legislation.  The  curious  in  such  matters  will  further  find 
that  nearly  all  the  proposals,  now  falling  m  quick  succession 
on  the  public  ear,  imply  a  return  to  beliefs  and  methods, 
which  it  was  the  main  boast  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  the 
days  of  youthful  vigour  which  followed  the  first  Reform 
Billj  to  have  exploded  and  discredited.  A  great  part  of  its 
work  consisted  of  clearing  the  statute  book  of  well  meant 
but  abortive  attempts  to  police  men  into  morality,  and  to 
protect  them  into  prosjjerity.  It  proclaimed  the  principles 
of  individual  responsibility!  individual  initiative,  and  private 
association  for  ends  requiring  combined  action.  The  results 
of  these  principles  are  written  in  our  material,  moral,  and 
legislative  progress,  during  the  last  half  century ;  but  the 
watchwords  have,  somehow,  lost  their  attractiveness,  and  we 
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irc  now  busy  with  the  work  of  r^construcling  an  edi^cei 
closely  resembling  that  which  we  so  recently  pulled  down*" 
The  truth  is,  the  reins  of  government^  in  the  present  day, 
are  in  very  different  hands  to  those  which  held  them  fifty 
years  ago.    No  doubt  the  comprehensive  rectification  of 
the  franchise  which  was  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
immediately  placed  the  machinery  of  government  under 
the  conLrol  of  a  much  wider  class ;  but  it  will  take  many 
years>  even  one  or  two  generations,  to  enable  that  wider 
class  to  fully  realise  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  power 
thtis  placed  in  its  hands*    Now,  that  the  fact  has  been 
partially  realised^  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  those  who 
possess  the  power,  without  perhaps  the  necessary  amount 
of  judgment  to  wield  it  wisely,  should  have  forgotten  the 
earperienceof  the  Liberal  party  acquired  at  a  lime  when  they 
had  not  begun  to  co-operate  in  that  party's  doings.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his  admirable  address  on  "  Liberty  and 
Socialism/*  considers  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  erroneous 
inierpretatton  to  be  **thc  transfer  of  political  power  to  classes, 
whose  inexperience  in  political  science,  and  whose  circum- 
stances in  life,  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tempted 
to  try  to  better  their  position  by  the  apparently  short  and 
easy  method  of  legislation/^    Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
democracy  of  England  has  not  fully  realised  the  dangers 
of  which  the  political  power  they  possess  is  capable,  when 
!M:15shiy  and  injudiciously  wielded  ;  and,  as  a  consequenae, 
ihey  have  not  yet  learned,  by  long  possession,  that  much 
of  the  legislation,  for  which  they  are  now  crying  out,  has 
been  already,  even  long  since^  tried,  found  wanting,  and,  as 
the  Tt/fUJ  says,  become  "  exploded  and  discredited/'  In 
as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  the  democracy  is  beginning 
to  exercise  its  legislative  strength  in  the  very  direction  from 
u*hkh  it  took  our  forefathers  centuries  to  advance  j  with  this 
oaly  exception,  that  it  is  tending  towards  the  handing  over  of 
in4ividual  liberty  to  the  great  god  "Demos,"  instead  of  the 
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King  and  the  Nobles,  who  held  it  in  days  gone  by,  and 
from  whom  it  required  centuries  of  time,  and  rivers  of 
blood  to  redeem  it.  I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
that  the  masses  of  Great  Britain,  as  also  of  some  of  our 
colonies,  in  their  failure  to  forsee  and  regard  the  uiiimaie^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  immtdrnti  results  of  legislation, 
bid  fair,  In  the  short-sighted  desije  for  class  advantages,  to 
build  up,  in  and  around  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  able  to  turn  the  pohtical  scale,  a  series  of  restrictions 
and  curtailments  u|>on  personal  liberty,  which,  if  persisted 
in,  must  sooner  or  later  render  citizenship  in  such  com- 
tn unities  almost  unbearable. 

Now  the  mere  change  of  meaning,  in  such  terms  as  those 
with  which  I  have  been  dealing,  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
evil  in  itself,  if  only  such  a  change  could  be  made  once  for 
all,  and  such  men,  as  were  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
mere  application  of  the  terms,  were  clearly  and  permanently 
impressed  with  these  new  meanings,  and  induced  to  change 
their  position  and  party  attitude  in  accordance  with  these 
altered  significations.  In  such  cases  it  would  require  only 
a  short  time  to  enable  the  various  parties  to  again  crystalise 
into  compactness  and  definiteness.  But,  even  if  this  were 
pmcticable,  which  it  is  not,  the  word  Liberalism  "  has  a 
history,  and  its  preceding  ^synonyms  (representing  the  same 
principles)  run  their  roots  far  back  into  the  past  centuries 
of  our  mother-country's  growth  and  social  development 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  altered  meaning  which  it 
is  sought,  for  various  reasons,  to  attach  to  the  word 
**  Liberalism "  is  likely  to  be,  and  of  late  has  been,  pro- 
ductive of  endless  confusion  and  social  disturbance, 
since  a  very  large  proportion  of  politicians  are  wholly 
influenced,  in  their  action*  by  party  titles,  which,  in  too 
many  cases,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  analyse. 

In  an  old  established  community  such  as  Great  Britain, 
party-loyalty  is,  among  many  families,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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most  sacred  of  traditions ;  and  a  party-title  might  therefore 
undergo  more  than  sufficient  alteration  to  lead  to  misunder- 
standing and  social  injury,  before  many  of  such  a  class 
would  think  themselves  justified  in  breaking  away  from  a 
traditional  party-title.  This  hesitation  would  exist  equally 
on  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  side,  so  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  change  of  signification,  there  must 
result,  and  really  has  resulted  in  our  own  day,  a  con- 
tinuous support  of,  or  opposition  to  measures,  based  on 
neither  reason  nor  personal  approval.* 

I  propose,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  completely  investi- 
gate the  historical  meaning  of  the  term  "  Liberalism," 
through  the  medium  of  those  other  party-titles  which  served, 
in  turn,  as  watchwords  for  the  same  deeply-cherished  prin- 
ciples. I  propose  also  to  show  the  bearing  of  those  terms 
upon  their  respective  contemporary  politics;  to  explain 
their  original  and  correct  meaning,  and,  in  subsequent 
chapters,  to  expose,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  spurious 
political  creed,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has,  under 
cover  of  the  good  name,  been  sought  to  be  foisted  upon  the 
less  thoughtful  of  our  fellow-men. 

Finally,  I  shall  show  that  the  new  doctrines,  which  are 
confidently  spoken  of  as  coming  under  the  equivocal  term 
"advanced  Liberalism,"  if  not  sooner  or  later  checked  by 
influence  of  all  lovers  of  wise  and  equitable  govern- 
ment, are  likely  to  completely  undermine  our  freedom  and 
our  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  deeper  foundations  of  our 
social  order  and  progress. 

'Lord  Sdhonome,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Thoughts  about  Party. ''published  in  the 
Jjj^^iMj)  Dumber  of  tht'Cjmtemporaiy  Revinv,  says:  "That  a  machinery 
Vwidtxiii^  by  which  a  party,  without  change  of  name,  and  mdeed  arrogating  to  itself 
lll^^^nMt  In  the  old  name,  should  be  liable  to  have  its  internal  character  and  its 
^I'^ei]  eli^scti  tuddenly  transformed  into  something  essentially  different  from 
ibey  »efe  understood  to  be  before  ;  that  this  should  be  done  without  any 
^"^y^  prtpar^tion  by  the  natural  and  spontaneous  growth  of  opinion  within  its 
14  a  thing  which  could  hardly  have  been  thought  possible  if  it  had  not 
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"  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery 
and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics, 
we  find  this  distinction.  Everywhere  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  cling 
with  fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when  convinced 
by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent 
to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We  find,  also,  every- 
where, another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  speculation, 
always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfections  of  whatever 
exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  inconveniences  which 
attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to  give  every  change  credit  for 
being  an  improvement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both  classes  there  is 
something  to  approve.  But  of  both,  the  best  will  be  found  not  far  from 
the  common  frontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of 
bigoted  dotards — the  extreme  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics." — Macau  lav. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Political  party-titles — A  short  account  of  their 

ORIGIN  and  meaning. 

"A  body  of  members  anxious  to  preserve,  and  a  body  eager  to 
reform."— Macau  lay. 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  "  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  have  men  not  been  banded  together  to 
attain  certain  ends.  The  patriarchal  chief  may  be  tyrannous 
or  madly  cruel — a  party  of  his  clan  join  together  to  check 
or  depose  him.  Here,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  foreshadowed 
the  resistance  to  royal  prerogative,  of  Magna  Charta,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  battles  of  parliament  with  the  Crown, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  Charles,  the  exclusion  of  James, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  present  era."* 

The  history  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  political  parties  which 
We  from  time  to  time  struggled  for  supremacy  in  her 
government;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  during  no 
period,  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  there  been  wanting 

*  wholesome  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles,  according  to  which  such  government  should  be 
ducted.  The  growth,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
** expansion"  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  development  of  her 
^ny  prosperous  colonies,  has,  in  many,  if  not  most  cases, 

*  "  Phnes  of  Party  "  (C  H.  ChambenX  »873>  P*  6 


been  accompanied  by  the  loc^il  adoption  In  those  colonies 
of  the  same  political  party-titles  which  have  served  in  the 
older  community,  and  that  adoption  has  frequently  pro- 
duced extraordinary  results  in  shaping  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  the  legislation  itself  of  the  younger  communities. 
The  history  and  meaning  of  such  terms  should  therefore 
be  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  to  all  English -speaking 
people. 

Of  all  the  political  party^titles  which  have,  at  differetit 
epochs,  been  used  to  designate  and  classify  groups  of  men, 
bound  together  over  some  important  common  causey  or 
widely-recognised  principle,  there  are  not  many  which 
historians  have  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
entitle  them  to  either  permanent  record,  or  lengthy  con- 
sideration. 

I  propose  to  deal  in  this  chapter  with  the  titles  "  Round- 
head "  and  **  Cavalier/'  which  originated  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  those  of  "Tory"  and  **Whig,*'  which  were 
afterwards  substituted  for  them,  and,  finally,  with  the  more 
modern  terms,  "Conservative,"  "Liberal,"  and  "Radical," 
as  also  with  some  of  the  expressions  which  are  used  now-a- 
days  to  designate  various  shades  of  the  political  creeds 
which  the  former  are  intended,  or  supposed,  to  indicate. 

From  the  date  of  the  Conquest  (which  seems  a  suffi- 
ciently remote  epoch  from  which  to  commence  any 
investigations  for  practical  puqx)ses)  up  to  the  year  — 
when  Charles  L  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Scotland,  with  a 
view  to  pacify  that  kingdom,  by  consenting  to  relinquish 
certain  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform — up  to  that  lime, 
history  affords  us  no  instances  of  the  use  of  any  political 
party-titles  of  consequence,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  involved 
any  great  and  important  principle,  affecting  the  well  being 
of  society.* 

*  IftOltiliiX  mcidently  mentions  t«ver»1  Qiher  njimcs  vi-hJch  atlached  lh«niietv<^ 
to  aertMA  grottp)^  polhktAm  at  different  and  prevkti&  pcnodit  of  hUtory,  but^  ^ 
th^  all  «iijo>*Qd  A  mo'it  ephemeral  currency,  1  hav«  purpoMly  paued  thcin  vrei. 
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I  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  during  the  period 
prevjous  to  that  date  (1641),  embmcing  as  it  does,  five 
centuries  of  England's  history,  society  was  not  agitated, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  dislinctly  divided  on  questions  of 
importance  and  even  of  magnitude  to  the  whole  English 
race.    As  a  fact,  that  period  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
severe  and  most  memorable  struggles  for  civil  and  religious 
Jiberty  which  have  been  recorded  in  our  country's  history — 
including,   indeed,  those    never  to- be- forgotten  instances 
which  culminated  in  the  Charter  of  Henry  I. ;  the  Great 
Charter  of  King  John;  the  establishment  of  parliament  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  people's  wants— even  the 
Reformation  itself.     One  might  even  characterise  that 
period  (from  the  iith  to  the  17th  century)  as  the  most 
hnportant— so  far  as  our  liberties  are  concerned — in  the 
whole  of  English  history.    Indeed  Macaulay  says,  speaking 
of  the  13th  century,  "  sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion 
of  our  annals,  it  is  there  thai  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
mr  frudonu  our  prosperity  and  our  glory.    Then  it  was  that 
the  great  English  people  was  formed,  that  the  national 
character  began  to  exhibit  those  peculiarities  which  it  has 
since  retained ;  and  that  our  forefathers  became  emphati* 
cally  islanders— islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position, 
but  in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  manners. 
Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  constitution  which 
bas  ever  since,  through  all  changes,  preserved  its  identity  ; 
that  constitution  of  which  all  the  other  free  constitutions  in 
tbe  world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  defects, 
"feierves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under  which  any  society 
W  ever  yet  existed^  during  many  ages/^* 

Evtn  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  levelling  up  of  classes, 
*hich  was  effected  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
^  his  nobility,  and  increasing  the  freedom  of  the  masses. 
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Thn;e  centuries  before,  **  there  had  beeri  barons  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  peasants  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  swine  and  oxen  which  they  tended  f  but  now 
(in  the  14th  century)  "the  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron 
had  been  gradually  reduced.  The  condition  of  the 
peasant  had  been  gradually  elevated.  Between  the  aristo- 
cracy  and  the  working  people,  had  sprung  up  a  middle 
daf>s,  agricultural  and  commerciaL  There  was  still,  it  may 
be,  more  inequality  than  is  favourable  to  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  our  specie^  but  no  man  was  altogether  above  the 
restraints  of  law,  and  no  man  was  altogether  below  its 
protection.* 

Thus  ii  will  be  seen  that  much  had  been  done  during  and 
even  prior  to  the  14th  century,  towards  the  attainment  of 
our  civil  liberties.  Yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  over  none 
of  the  gradual  or  spasmodic  social  movements,  by  which 
these  altered  conditions  were  secured,  do  there  seem  to 
have  arisen  any  political  party- titles  which  were  widely 
adopted  and  rendered  current  as  a  means  of  implying  the 
championship  of  some  great  principle  of  government.  It 
was  not,  I  repeat,  until  the  year  1641  that  any  such  [>arly- 
titles  came  to  be  widely  used. 

From  that  year  wc  must  date  ''the  corporate  existence  oi 
the  two  great  parties  which  have  ever  since  alternately 
governed  the  country.*'  **In  one  sense"  says  Macaulay, 
**the  distinction  which  then  became  obvious  had  already 
existed  and  always  must  exist ;  for  it  has  its  origin  in 
diversity  of  temper^  of  understanding  and  of  interest,  which 
are  found  in  all  societies^  and  which  will  be  found  till  the 
human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by 
the  charm  of  habit  and  the  charm  of  novelty.*'! 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the  same  eloquent  writer^ 
"  that  in  our  very  Itrst  |>arliaments  might  have  been  discerned 
a  body  of  members  anxious  to  preserve,  and  a  body  eager 

*  llAauUy'fr  **  HUtdry  of  Eui^ImkI;"  chap.  i.      ^  **  Hhtotf  of  Bngkod/' dup,  i 
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to  reform.  But  while  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were 
short,  these  bodies  did  not  take  definite  and  permanent 
forms,  array  themselves  under  recognised  leaders,  or  assume 
distinguishing  names,  badges,  and  war  cries.* 

How  these  parties  came  into  existence  has  thus  been 
described:  "In  October  1641,  when  the  parliament  re- 
assembled, after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essentially 
the  same  with  those  which,  under  different  names,  have 
ever  since  contended,  and  are  still  contending  for  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  confronting  each  other. 
During  some  years  they  were  designated  **  Cavaliers  "  and 
"  Roundheads  "  :  They  were  subsequently  called  "  Whigs  " 
and  "Tories."t  These  particular  party-titles  served  as 
terms  of  classification  during  many  political  struggles,  but 
there  is,  as  I  shall  show,  traceable,  throughout  the  whole 
period  during  which  they  were  in  constant  use,  one  main 
principle,  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  until  our  own 
day. 

"No  doubt"  says  a  specialist,  "in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  parties,  the  various  phases  of  these  struggles  were 
infinitely  intricate,  and  complicated  throughout,  by  personal 
interest  and  questions  of  the  day,  which  interfere  with  our 
vision  of  their  general  drift ;  but,  taking  a  view  over  these 
centuries,  from  the  vantage  ground  we  have  reached,  we  see 
that,  in  the  main,  the  battle  was  being  fought  of  freedom  of 
thought^  civil  and  religious,  against  the  dynastic  and  despotic 
in  politics,  and  the  saterdotal  and  mysterious  in  religion. "J 
The  origin  of  the  former  of  these  terms  "  Cavalier  "  and 
"Roundhead"  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Hume.  Writing 
of  the  disordered  and  disturbed  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
in  1641  between  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  and  the  King, 
over  questions  of  parliamentary  privilege,  he  says,  with 
reference  to  one  particular  collision  between  the  royalists 

•  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  i.  f  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  i. 
\  "Phases of  Party"  (C.  H.  Chambers),  1872,  p.  6. 
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and  the  popular  party }  "  Several  reduced  officers  and 
young  gentlemen  oi  the  Inns  of  court,  during  the  time  of 
disorder  and  danger,  offered  their  services  fo  the  King, 
Between  them  and  iht  papnimt  there  passed  frequent 
skirmishes  which  ended  not  without  bloodshed.  By  way  of 
reproach,  these  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the  appellation  of 
"  Roundheads/'  on  account  of  the  short  cropped  hair  which 
they  wore  ;  these  called  the  others  Cavaliers  "  :  and  thus 
the  nation,  which  was  before  sufficiently  provided  with 
rehgions  as  well  as  civil  causes  of  quarrels,  was  also  supplied 
with  party  names,  under  which  the  factions  might  rendezvous 
and  signalise  their  mutual  hatred."* 

At  this  time,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Commons,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  enable  soldiers  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Ireland  The  bill  quickly  passed  the  Lower 
House*  In  the  preamble,  the  King^s  power  of  pressing— 
a  power  exercised  during  all  former  times— was  declared 
illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  lihrty  of  the  subject Here  was 
a  most  distinct  resuscitation  of  the  same  sacred  principle, 
which  had  underlain  such  great  movements  as  Magna 
Charta,  centuries  before — a  principle  unmistakable  in  its 
aim,  and  susceptible  of  only  one  interpretation.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  distinct  challenge  on  the  part  of  the  people,  by  which 
the  principle  of  equal  rights^'  was  again  demanded  recogni- 
tion :  a  protest,  in  short,  against  the  assumed  power  of  the 
monarch  to  interfere  with  the  individual  liberty  of  his 
subjects. 

The  fate  of  the  measure  in  question  is  interesting  and 
worth  mentioning.  "  In  order  to  elude  this  law  the  Ring 
offered  to  raise  10,000  volunteers  for  the  Irish  service,  but 
the  Commons  were  afraid  lest  such  an  army  should  be  too 
much  at  bis  devotion.  Charles,  still  unwilling  to  submit  to 
so  considerable  a  diminution  of  power,  came  to  the  House 
of  Peers  and  offered  to  pass  the  law  without  the  prrambii 

*'  "  Hbiory  of  Eticbtidi"  chaf}.  f    History  of  England,"  du|>» 
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hf  which  means,  he  said,  that  ill-timed  question,  with  regard 
to  the  prerogative,  would,  for  the  present,  be  avoided,  and 
the  [pretensions  of  each  party  left  entire.  Both  Houses 
were  plunged  into  conflict  over  this  measure.  ,  .  .  The 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  Commons,  passed  a  vote,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  for  the  King  to  take  notice 
of  any  billj  which  was  in  agitation  in  either  of  the  Houses, 
or  to  express  his  sentiments,  regarding  it,  before  it  be 
presented  to  him  for  his  assent  in  a  Parliamentary  manner."* 
The  confidence  of  the  Commons  now  rose  to  a  great 
hdght  They  ventured  to  tell  the  Lords,  in  the  most 
open  manner^  **  that  they  themselves  were  the  representative 
body  of  M^'  w^o/e  kingdoftt^  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing 
but  individuals  who  held  their  seats  in  a  particular  capacity  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  their  lordships  will  not  consent  to  the 
passing  of  acts  necessary  far  the  presentation  of  the  people^ 
the  CommonSj  together  with  such  of  the  Lords  as  are  more 
sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join  together  and  represent  the 
matter  to  his  Majesty/'t  Notwithstanding  the  threatening 
action  of  the  Commons  in  this  matter,  "the  majority  of 
the  Lords  adhered  to  the  King,  and  plainly  forsaw^  the 
depression  of  nobility  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
popular  usurpations  on  the  Crown."^  "The  King,"  adds 
Hume,  "was  obliged  to  compose  all  matters  by  an 
apoiog>/' 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  real  reason  for  these  two 
party-names  having  outlived  the  particular  quarrel  over  which 
originated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  at  once 
crptalised  certain  popular  sentiments  of  freedom  and 
liberalism,  which  were  rife  in  those  troubled  times,  during 
"hich  they  served  so  conspicuously.  Such  sentiments 
»ere  then  probably  ever  present  among  the  people,  who 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  revive  the  memory  of  eariier 

•  **  Hiitory  t>f  Enftuid."  chmp,  S5-      t  **  Claretidoa/*  vol.  iS,  p»  415.      t  "  History 
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Struggles  for  the  same  principles.  That  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  above-mentioned  names,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  Macaulay,  speaking  of  them,  and  their  respective 
principles,  says,  "If  in  her  (England's)  institutions, /r<ftf//(jw 
and  order,  the  advantages  arising  from  innovation,  and 
the  advantages  arising  from  prescription,  have  been  com- 
bined to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may  attribute 
this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts  and  alter- 
nate victories  of  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen:  a 
confederacy  zealotis  for  auih^nty  and  antiquity^  and  a 
confederacy  zealous  for  liberty  and  progress.  ,  ,  <  Twice  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  he  adds,  the  iwo 
Ijarties  suspended  their  dissensions,  and  united  their  strength 
in  the  common  cause.  Their  first  coalition  restored 
hereditary  monarchy.  Their  second  coalition  rescued  mm* 
sHlutimal Jreedofn'''^  And  again,  the  same  writer,  summing 
up  the  arguments  of  these  two  contending  parties,  credits 
the  "  Cavaliers"  with  the  following  sentiments  ; — "  Hence- 
forth, it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy  on  schema 
of  innovation,  and  to  guard,  from  encroachment,  all  the  pre- 
rogatives with  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed 
the  Sovereign."  Regarding  the  "  Roundheads,"  on  the  olher 
hand*  they  contended  thus,  "  If  once  the  check  of  fear  were 
withdrawn,  if  once  the  spur  of  opposition  were  suffen^  to 
slumber^  all  the  securities  for  English  freedom  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  single  one — the  Royal  word  ;  and  it  had  been 
proved  by  a  long  and  severe  experience  that  the  Royal  word 
could  not  be  trusted*" 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  character  of  a  famous  staKt- 
man  of  the  limes,  Macaulay  says,  He  was,  by  herediiilf 
connection  a  Cavalier  ;  but  with  the  Cavaliers  he  hA 
nothing  in  common.  Tkcy  were  zealous  for  ffwnarchv,  and 
emdemmd  in  theory  'alt  resistance 

*  **  Hlttory  or  England, chap-  t,       t  **  Htstoty  of  Bngfitod/'  cHip,  », 
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From  the  foregoing  quotations  and  authorities,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  sufficiently  evident  that  the  respective  parties, 
concerning  which  I  have  been  speaking,  derived  their 
pohtical  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  from  the  same  principles 
which  have  since  given  life  and  vigour  to  the  Whig  and  the 
Liberal,  respectively,  of  subsequent  times. 

The  author  of  "Phases  of  Party,"  from  which  I  have 
ab-eady  quoted,  says  : — "  The  Cavaliers  proved  the  starting- 
point  or  nucleus  of  what,  in  our  own  times,  is  still,  by  some, 
called  the  Tory  party.*  And  Macaulay  himself,  speaking  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  says,  "They  were  sub- 
sequently called  Whigs  and  Tories."t 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  latter  terms,  as  coming  next  in 
order  after  those  with  which  we  have  dealt;  and  further 
confirmation  will  be  found  of  that,  for  which  I  am  contend- 
ing— viz.,  that  the  same  spirit,  the  same  sentiments,  the 
same  fundamental  principles,  in  fact,  which  actuated  the 
Roundheads,  in  the  time  of  Charles,  influenced  the  Whig 
party  in  later  times. 

The  actual  origin  of  the  word  "  Whig  "  is  not  as  clear  as 
archaeologists  might  wish,  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  for  my 
purpose.    "  The  name  of  Whig,"  says  Hallam,  "  meaning 
sour  milk,  as  is  well  known,  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Scotland  in  1648,  and  was  given  to  those  violent  Covenanters 
who  opposed  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  invasion  of  England, 
in  order  to  restore  Charles  I."J  "  The  Whigs,"  says  another 
authority,  "during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ijad  one  object  of  paramount  national  importance,  to  which 
all  their  energies  had  to  be  devoted — the  maintenance  of . 
*e  Protestant  settlement  and  dynasty.    On  this  hung  our 
'^gious  and  political  libertiesy^  Macaulay,  speaking  of 
certain  other  political  party-titles,  with  which  we  are  not 
now  concerned,  says : — "  These  appellations  soon  became 

•  "Phases  of  Party,"  p.  17.   t  '*  HUtorv  of  Eneland,"  chap.  t.    X  "  Constitutional 
'iMory  of  England,  chap,  la,  note.   II  "English  Parties  and  Conservatism,"  page  69. 
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obsolete,  but  at  ihk  liinc  were  imt  heard  two  nicknames, 
wbich,  thougli  originally  given  in  insult,  were  soon  assumed 
with  pride  ;  which  are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread 
as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  literature.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one 
of  these  nicknames  was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish 
origin.  Both  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  misgovern  meat 
had  called  into  existence  bands  of  desperate  men,  whose 

ferocity  was   heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm  

Iliese  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the 
Western  lowlands,  who  were  vulgarly  called  **  Whigs/' 
Thus  the  appellation  of  **Whig"  was  fastened  on  the 
Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to 
those  English  (lohticians,  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
o/^/>i/s£  th€  Cmrty  and  to  treat  Protestant  Nonconformists 
with  indulge tice.  The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time, 
alTorded  a  refuge  to  Popbh  outlaws,  much  resembling  those, 
who  were  afterwards  known  as  Whiteboys."  These  men 
were  then  called  Tories."*  Hallam  says  much  the  same 
thing  regarding  the  origin  of  the  word.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
*'a  nickname  for  soxtie  of  the  Wild  Irish  of  Ulster.**  The 
author  of  *^  Phases  of  Party  says  it  was  "  equivalent  to  the 
word  rapparee,  used  of  the  Wild  Irish  beyond  the  English 
pale."  Regarding  the  political  application  of  the  term, 
Macaulay  says,  further:  ''The  title  of  Tory  was  given  to 
Englishmen,  w^ho  refused  to  concur,  in  excluding  a  Roman 
Catholic  prince  from  the  throne/'t 

Catlyle,  in  his  **CromwelPs  Letters"  mentions  1648  as  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  i)age  of  history, 
called"  he  says,  "the  AVhiggimore  Raid,"  while  Hume, 
writing  of  1680  says,  "This  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
epoch  of  the  well-known  epithets  Whig,  and  Tory,  by  which, 
and  sometimes  without  any  material  difference,  this  island 

■  MacaulAyV  **  HUtory  oF  EiigUnd,"  chap-  ♦  Macaulay**  "  HUtory  of 
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has  been  so  long  divided.  The  Court  party,  he  adds,  "re- 
proached their  antagonists  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Whigs  ;  the  Country  |jarty  found  a  resemblance  between 
tiie  Courtiers  and  the  Popish  Banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the 
appellalion  of  **Tory was  affixed,  and,  after  this  manner, 
these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public  and  general 
use-"*  It  was''  says  HaJlam  again,  in  the  year  1679  that 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory  were  first  heard,  in  their  application 
to  English  factions,  and  though  as  senseless  as  any  cant  terms 
that  couid  be  devised,  they  became  instantly  as  familiar  in 
use,  as  they  have  since  continued.  There  were  then  ques- 
tions in  agitation,  which  rendered  the  distinction  more  broad 
and  intelligible,  than  it  has  generally  been  in  later  times. 
One  of  these,  and  tixe  most  important  was  the  Bill  of  Exclu- 
sion in  which,  as  it  was  usually  debated,  the  republican  prin^ 
ciple  that  all  positive  institutions  of  society  are  tn  order 
to  the  gemml  gmd,  came  into  collision  with  that  of  nwn- 
ariAyJ"^  "Then,"  says  the  same  writer,  **were  first  ranged, 
against  each  other,  the  hosts  of  Whig  and  Tory,  under  their 
banners  of  liberiy^  and  l&yaiiy,'^ 

The  same  principles  of  individual  liberty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  monarchical  authority  on  the  other,  are  ob- 
servable throughout  the  history  of  these  terms*  A  study  of 
that  bistor)'  will  prove  that,  with  one  or  two  temporary 
exceptions,  which,  indeed,  prove  the  rule,  the  terms  served 
to  ^ggest  the  same  principles,  the  same  longings  and 
aspirations  for  a  slate  of  society  under  which  the  **  equal 
rights"  and  **  equal  opportunities"  of  all  men  should  be  fully 
recognised.  Nor,  is  it  difficult  to  understand,  that  such  a 
contention  should  be  urged  with  some  warmth  of  feeling, 
by  the  least  influential  classes,  who  would,  naturally,  be 
disre^rded  by  the  more  wealthy  and  better  educated 
section  of  society,  then  possessing  the  balance  of  political 

•  "  Hbfterr  ^  Engtiuia/'  chafi.  61.   f  ^'Conititfitiocial  K  hXovj  of  England, "  chap.  tn. 
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power.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  case.  Macaulay  says,  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  The 
gentry  and  clergy  ,  .  .  ,  were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions, 
Tories*  But  the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  town,  the 
peasants,  and  the  citizens^  were  generally  animated  by  the 
old  Roundhead  spirit." 

It  fias  been  often  contended  that  these  terms  were 
frequently  reversed,  and,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  associate  them  with  any  well-Klefined 
principles  ;  but  this  view  is,  as  we  shall,  upon  good  authority^ 
show  hereafter,  erroneous.  Meanwhile,  however,  let  us  look 
further  to  history,  or  similar  writings,  for  information  con- 
cerning the  meanings  attached  to  these  terms,  as  they  were 
generaily  understood-  The  apparent  exceptions  can  be  dealt 
with  afterwards.  Macaulay  says,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Earl 
of  Chatham  :  ■ ' — "  If,  rejeeting  ail  Umi  h  merely  aaidental,  we 
look  at  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the 
Tory,  we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle^  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  One 
is,  in  an  esjiecial  manner,  the  guardian  of  iiheriy,  and  the 
other  of  order.  One  is  the  moving  |»ower,  and  the  other  the 
steadying  power  of  the  State— one  is  the  sail  without  which 
society  would  make  no  progress,  the  other  the  ballast,  with* 
out  which  there  would  be  small  safety  in  a  tempest/'* 

Elsewhere  Macaulay  says^  **The  Whig  theory  of  govern- 
ment is  that  ^/>/^.f  exist  for  the  fieofiie  and  not  the  people  for 
Amg/\  t  Halbm  says  that  no  clear  understanding  can  be 
acquired  of  the  political  history  of  England,  without  dis* 
tinguishing  with  some  accuracy  of  definition,  these  two 
great  parties.}  They  difTered^  he  says,  mainly  in  this,  "  thai 
to  a  Tory  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  const iiu* 
tion,  was  an  ultimate  [joint,  beyond  which  he  never  looked, 
and  from  which  he  thought  it  altogether  impossible  to 

•  "  The  Earl  orChntliftm."  ColtecieLl  E&iayi^  ♦  tlittory  nf  Englantl/'  eti4|>-  tt. 
I  **  Constitutiotidl  fimory  of  Eni^Uuid,"  chat*- 
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swerve;  whereas  a  Whig  deemed  all  forms  of  government 
subordinate  to  the  public  good,  and  therefore  liable  to 
change,  when  they  should  choose  to  promote  that  object. 
The  one  (he  continues)  loved  to  descant  on  liberty^  and  the 
rights  of  mankind,  the  other  on  the  mischiefs  of  sedition, 
and  the  rights  of  kings"*  The  Tory  was  " hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  and  to  freedom  of  enquiry,  especially  in 
religion  ;  the  latter  their  friend.  The  principle  of  the  one 
was  amelioration  ;  of  the  other  conservation^  The  respec- 
tive banners  of  the  two  parties,  he  says  further,  were  those  of 
liberty  ox  loyaltyr\ 

Hume  says  "  A  Tory  may  be  defined,  in  a  few  words,  to 
be  a  lover  of  monarchy,  though  without  abandoning  liberty." 
A  Whig  may  be  defined,  he  adds,  as  a  "  lover  of  liberty, 
though  without  renouncing  monarchy."! 

Macaulay  again  says,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
Revolution,"  "  It  had  always  been  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  that  (the  Whig)  party,  that  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people ; 
that  it  is  given  to  magistrates,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  the 
public  advantage."  And  once  more  in  the  same  essay  he 
speaks  of  the  same  party  as  looking  "with  complacency 
on  all  speculations  favourable  to  public  liberty,  and  with 
extreme  aversion  on  all  speculations  favorable  to  arbitrary 
power" 

Haliam,  too,  in  a  note  to  his  history  (Chap  xvi),  speaks  of 
a  distinction  having  been  drawn,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  between  what  were  known  as  the  "Old  Whigs"  and  the 
"Modem  Whigs;"  but,  he  adds,  that  the  distinction  lay  in  the 
^  to  that  the  former  professed  "a  more  steady  attachment 
(than  the  latter)  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty." 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  these  implied  defini- 
tions, there  is  one  word  prominent  above  all  others,  and 
that  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  watchword  of  the  party, 

*"Coascittttioiud  HUtory  of  England/' chap.  z6.  t  "  Constitutional  History 
«  Eogland/'  chap  13.       \  Essay  on  "  The  Parties  of  Great  Britain."  Collected 
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1  refer  to  the  word  ^Miberty."  Whether  we  take  the  defini- 
tions of  the  term  "  Rouiidhead  "  or  the  term  "Whig,"  we 
find  the  same  word,  and  the  same  principle,  underlying  every 
action,  and  even  every  attempt  at  action,  entered  yi>on  by  the 
party,  working  as  an  organisation.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  doubt,  that  as  far  as  history  is  able  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject^  these  parties  were  ever  struggling  to  re^ch  the  goal 
of  freedom  of  citizenship  :  liberty  for  the  individual 

I^et  lis  revert  now  to  the  exceptions  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  disturbing  the  continuous  and  uniform  inter- 
pretation  of  the  words  *^  Whig"  and  "Tory."  That  there 
have  been  some  apparent  exceptions  to  that  unifomiity  of 
signification,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  only  what  we 
would  call  surface  objections,  that  is  to  say  exceptions  which 
disappear  ui>on  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts  surrounding 
and  underlying  them.  The  true  explanation  concerning 
most  of  these  exceptions  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Whig  party  were  always  in  advance  of  the  Tories,  in  the 
demand  for  more  liberty — nwre  freedom. 

By  continuous  efforts  and  successes,  on  the  part  of  I  he 
Whigs,  the  Tory  party,  at  different  stages  of  historyj 
became  gradually  less  exclusive,  and  more  liberal  in  their 
view  of  social  questions.  Having  started  from  an  attitude 
of  absolute  exclusiveness,  at  which  time  the  demands  of  the 
Whig  party  were  comparatively  modest,  it  would  naturally, 
and  actually  did  happen,  that  the  Tories  came  to  view 
favourably  a  class  of  legislation  which  they  had  at  one  ttinc 
resisted.  Meanwhile  the  Whigs  bad  become  more  pressing 
In  their  demands,  and,  step  by  step,  the  Tory  party,  as  a 
whole,  was  forced'  to  recognise  principles  and  claims,  which 
it  had,  at  one  time,  strenuously  opposed.  By  this  means 
the  ijolicy  of  the  Tory  parly,  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
(as  is  the  case  in  the  reading  of  history),  appears  at  one  time 
to  approve  principles  which  the  Whigs  had,  at  a  former 
period,  been  advocating. 
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This  is  in  fact  the  case,  as  I  shall  show.  Mn  Gladstone 
has  lately  defined  the  Tory  policy  to  be  "  mistrust  of  the 
people,  qualified  by  fear"  a  definition  which,  though 
extreinely  vague  and  unsatisfactoryi  nevertheless  throws 
some  light  on  this  feature  of  my  subject*  The  Tory  party 
never  had  any  fixti  standard.  Their's  has  always  been  the 
|x>licy  of  the  **  brake/*  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
Whigs.  The  mistrust  of  the  people  (to  follow  out  Mr, 
Gladstone's  definition)  would  (if  umpiaiijted)  have  prompted 
the  Tory  party  to  offer  [jhysical  resistance  to  the  Whig 
principles ;  but  doubtless  the  **  fear,"  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  speaks,  has^  throughout  the  struggles  of  these 
iwo  parties,  served  always  as  a  subject  for  reflection  in 
cooler  moments,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  gradual  giving  way 
to  the  Whig  demands. 

What  then  are  these  exceptions  ?    I  venture  the  opinion 
that  tbey  merely   indicate   the  advancing    steps  which 
Whiggism  has  made  in  its  struggles  for  liberty.     What  the 
Tories  at  one  time  resisted^  at  another  time  they  approved 
—that  would  follow  as  a  result  of  their  gradually  giving  way 
to  Whig  demands.    But  no  case  can  be  quoted  in  which  the 
Whigs,  as  a  body,  approved,  at  one  time,  that  which  they 
had,  at  another  period,  disapproved.    Macau  lay  in  his  essay 
on  The  Succession  in  Spain,**  which  constitutes  a  review  of 
a  history  of  that  epoch,  finds  reason  for  again  touching  upon 
this  subject  of  political  party-titles.  L-ord  Mahon,  the  author 
of  that  historyj  had  said:— **I  cannot  but  pause  for  a 
tnomeni,  to  observe  how  much  the  course  of  a  century  has 
imerdd  tk€  meanhtg  of  our  party  nicknames — how  much  a 
Tory  resembles  a  Whi^  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign,  and 
Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  modern  Whig,"  Comment- 
ing upon  these  words,  Macaulay  says,  '*  We  grant  one  half 
of  Ijotd  Mahon^s  proposition ;  from  the  other  half  we 
altogether  dissent.  We  allow  that  a  modern  Tory  resembles, 
m  many  thm^  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign.   It  is  natural 
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(he  adds)p  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  worst  things 
of  one  age  often  resemble  the  best  things  of  another," 
"The  science  of  government"  he  continues^  **is  an  ex- 
perimental science,  and,  therefore,  it  is,  like  all  other  expen* 
mental  sciences,  a  progressive  science.  .  ,  .  .  If  Lord 
Mahon  lives  fifty  years  longer^  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
he  now  boasts  of  the  resemblance  which  the  Tories  of  our 
time  bear  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  he  will  then 
boast  oi  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  Tories  of  1882  to 
those  immortal  patriots,  the  Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill*** 
**  Society  "  he  adds,  is  constantly  advancing  in  knowledge. 
The  tail  is  now  where  the  head  was  some  generations  ago* 
But  the  head  and  the  tail  still  keep  their  distance.  ,  .  .  » 
In  the  same  way,  though  a  Tory  may  now  be  very  much  > 
like  a  Whig  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  Whig 
is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  Tory  as  ever."  **  Though, 
therefore,"  he  concludes,  on  that  feature  of  his  subject  "we  1 
admit  that  a  modern  Tory  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
Whig  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  we  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  resembled  a  modem 

One  very  distinct  instance  there  is,  in  which  the  Tory  | 
party  were  to  be  found  strongly  resisting  the  one  institution 
of  all  others,  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  party^  on  all 
occasions,  and  under  all  other  circumstances,  to  support,  vi^., 
the  Crown ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  were  to  be 
foiind  as  strenuously  supporting  that  same  institution* 
Here  is  a  seeming  inconsistency ;  but  ih,e  inconsistency  is 
only  superficial    The  period  to  which  I  refer  is  the  haJfl 
century  or  so,  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House  of  ' 
Hanover.  *^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Macaulay,  '*  tliai, 
as  resjiected  the  practical  questions,  then  pending,  the  TofJ  | 

•  Kasatv  on  the  "  Succe4«ioii  of  Si>.ain.y   Collected  E-  i      worthy  flf  _ 

new  much  truth  th«rt  ii  in  ihh  prediction.    LarU  R,lim  iijlL     one    ift*  ] 

which  WDuld  have  bccti  conKidend:  very  **advairtcTd  "  U  fti^|^L>.iii  m  181*^  in  jiKt  1 
tftiiy  Uti^y  .iilvocattd  hy  thccxintnc:  Rafjit;^  iiarii  l 
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was  a  reformer,  and,  indeed,  an  intemperate  and  indiscreet 
reformer;  while  the  Whig  was  a  Conservative,  even  to 
bigotry.  Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had 
turned  demagogues :  the  successors  of  the  old  Roundheads 
had  turned  courtiers.* 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  observe  what  were  "the 
practical  questions  of  the  day,"  as  Macaulay  calls  them  ? 
The  most  prominent  question,  then  at  issue,  was  that  of  the 
Protestant  dynasty.  The  Whig  party  was  strenuously  sup- 
porting it,  while  the  Tory  viewed  it  with  the  most  intense 
animosity.  At  first  there  seems  to  be  here  an  unmistakable 
contradiction  in  principle,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
contradiction  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Both  parties  were, 
to  use  Macaula/s  words,  "  thrown  into  unnatural  situations  ; 
and  both,  like  animals  transported  to  an  incongenial 
climate,  languished  and  degenerated." 

Macaulay,  however,  supplies  elsewhere  the  following 
explanation  of  the  situation.  "The  Whig  conceived  that 
he  could  not  better  serve  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  than  by  strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant 
dynasty,"^  Thus  the  support  of  an  institution,  ever 
previously  distasteful,  was  made  a  means  to  the  great  end 
of  Whiggism — viz..  Liberty, 

It  may  be  added  that  the  fact  of  any  other  "  practical 
questions  then  pending,"  receiving  any  other  than  genuine 
Whig  treatment,  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  that,  to  use 
Macaulay's  words,  "  both  parties  were  thrown  into  unnatural 
situations,  and  came,  by  degrees,  to  attach  more  importance 
to  the  means  than  to  the  end."  This,  however,  in  a  short 
time,  rectified  itself,  so  that  the  period  of  departure,  even  if 
it  may  be  so  regarded,  was  a  mere  "  fly  in  the  amber,"  as 
Meeting  the  fundamental  principle  of  Whiggism.  Indeed, 
BaUam,  treating  of  that  particular  period,  says,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  conclusion,  that,  "  In  the  conduct  of  this  (Whig) 

*  "Eaay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham."  Collected  Essays  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
"  Eaay  on  Earl  of  Chatham."   Collected  Essays. 
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party,  generally  speaking,  do  mi^  I  i/nnJt,  find  any 
abanihnmmfof  the  muse  4>f  iihcrty*''^ 

Turriing,  now,  to  the  more  modern  terms  of  political 
classification  J  it  will^  in  the  first  place,  be  seen  that  their 
adoption,  as  party- titles,  has  been  anything  but  spontaneous* 
It  will  be  equally  evident,  on  a  closer  study  of  their  original 
application  to  men  and  measures,  that  they  were  tised  for 
the  purpose  of  connoting  the  same  principles,  which  had 
been  implied  in  the  respective  terms  which  preceded  them, 
The  temi  "  Liberal  "  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  which  it  was  first  used, 
yet,  nevertheless,  to  represent  the  same  principle  of 
individual  freedom  which  was  involved  in  its  two  prede* 
cessors  "Roundhead"  and  **Whig/' 

The  term  "Conservative"  likewise,  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  same  principle  of  resistance  to  the  wave  of 
popular  government,  the  gradual  but  certain  approach  of 
which  is  observable  throughout  history.  There  is  this 
difference^  however,  between  the  respective  sets  of  terms, 
that  whereas  those,  which  have  always  represented  the 
popular  side  (Roundhead,  Whig,  Liberal),  have,  from  first 
to  last,  been  associated  with  one  particular  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  those  which  represented  the  more  e^tclusive 
side  {Cavalier,  Tory,  Conservative),  have  been  alike  in  their 
meaning,  only  in  their  general  tendency  to  rtnst  the  growth 
of  popular  government*  Towards  what  measures  that  resist* 
ance  should  be  offered,  has  depended  upon  the  efjocb,  at 
which  it  has  been  demanded  by  the  people  \  for^  as  I  have 
shown,  the  Conserv^itive  party  has,  at  times,  acquiesced  in 
legislation  to  which  the  Tory  i*^rty  had  offered  resistance^ 
and  in  tike  manner,  the  Tory  party  acquiesced  in  legislation 
which  the  old  Cavalier  party  had  opjx>sed* 

The  one  party  has  been  ever  reaching  forwards,  in 
the  direction  of  the  same  goal — the  other  has  alwaj*s 
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consbtently  acted  the  part  of  the  brake,  giving  way  only 
when  the  force  of  public  opinion  was  plainly  incapable  of 
resistance. 

Before  proceeding  now  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the 
words  "  Liberal,"  "  Conservative"  and  "Radical,"  let  us  in  a 
few  words  trace,  what  I  would  term,  their  dove-tailing  with 
those  other  terms  which  preceded  them,  in  order  to  show 
when,  and  for  what  reason,  they  came  into  existence.    As  far 
as  my  present  knowledge  serves  me,  the  word  "Liberal"  is 
much  older,  as  a  political  term,  than  the  word  "Conservative." 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  first  "  come  into  fashion  "  about 
the  year  1837.    The  original  use  of  the  word,  as  describing 
a  particular  political  party,  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Croker,  who  had  used  it,^  some  years  before,  in  a  Quarterly 
Review  article,  in  which  he  avowed  his  attachment  to 
"what  is  called  the  Tory,  but  which,"  he  said,  "might, 
with  more  propriety,  be  called  the  Conservative  party." 
During  the  general  election  for  the  year  mentioned,  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  course  of  a  public  utterance,  twitted 
the  Tory  party  with  the  new  name,  which  was  beginning  to  be 
used  by  theraiselves.    "  If,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the.  name  that 
pleases  them ;  if  they  say  that  the  old  distinction  of  Whig 
and  Tory  should  no  longer  be  kept  up,  I  am  ready,  in 
opposition  to  their  name  of  'Conservative,*  to  take  the 
name  of  'Reformer,'  and  to  stand  by  that  opposition."* 
This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  at  which  the  term  was 
used  in  a  political  sense,  for  I  find  that  Macaulay,  in  a 
q[)eech  upon  reform,  in  1831,  that  is  six  years  before  Mr. 
Croker's  article  appeared,  spoke  of  "a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment" making  a  "Conservative  people."    Mr.  Croker  may, 
Iwwever,  have  been  the  first  to  advocate  its  definite  adoption 
as  a  party-title. 

The  word  "Liberal"  does  not  seem  to  have  had  so 
kfinite  and  spontaneous  an  origin.    I  am  not  aware  even 
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that  the  actual  origin  of  the  word,  as  a  party-litlej  is 
anywhere  mentioned,  ftith  any  degree  of  definitcness^ 
whether  in  works  of  modem  history  or  in  that  class  of 
literature  which  deals  more  particularly  with  ijarty^namea* 
It  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  first  used  in 
the  Com  Law  times  ;  by  others  in  the  year  of  the  Reform 
Bill*  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  short  treatise  on  Phases  of 
Party"  says;  "The  Liberal  party  may  be  said  to  have  its 
rise  as  a  technical  section  of  the  country  from  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832/^*  but  I  have  found  it  used,  and 
witJi  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  as  far  back,  as  the  year 
1820— in  such  a  way,  too,  as  to  confirm  and  strengthen  my 
contention  that,  just  as  the  word  "  Whig "  served  as  a 
substitute  for  its  predecessor  Roundhead,  in  signifying  that 
class  of  ijoliticians  who  were  ever  striving  for  more  individual 
freedom  in  our  social  arrangements  ;  so  the  word  "  Liberal  ** 
came  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  the  word  "  Whig "  m 
the  same  behalf.  "They  mean^'  says  Mr*  Chambers, 
speaking  of  the  Liberal  party,  "  that  body  of  men,  who, 
whether  originally  Whtgs  or  converts  from  the  Conservative 
side  *  .  ,  *  had  all  along  advocated  Liberal  principles.'* 
They,  in  mental  tone,  were  little  removed  from  the  Whig 
parly  of  the  17th  and  iSih  centunes.t 

In  the  published  collection  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  contributians 
to  the  Edinlmrgh  Rnnm^  the  following  phrase  is  used, 
as  a  sort  of  page-heading,  over  one  of  the  essays,  entitled, 
"United  States  of  hmtnc2.''^'' EngUsh  Literais,  more 
abused  than  American."  The  essay  itself  was  published  as 
far  back  as  1820,  but  the  edition,  in  which  it  is  collected,  ii 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  ]>hrase,  therefore,  might  not 
have  occurred  in  the  original  publication. 

In  a  later  essay,  however,  originally  published  in  iSiti^ 
and  entitled  "  Middle  and  Extreme  Parties,**  the  wordl 
"  Liberal   is  used  more  than  once  in  the  text  itself,  and, ' 
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such  a  way  as,  not  only  to  designate  a  class  of  political 
opimoos,  but  also  to  show  what  the  particular  jirfnciples 
were,  which  such  term  signified  and  comprehended. 
Speaking  of  the  party  attitude  of  the  J^^neuf,  in  which 
the  essay  was  then  published,  and,  of  which  he  himself  was, 
at  the  time,  editor.  Lord  Jeffrey  says  r — **  It  is  but  fair,  how- 
ever, before  concluding,  to  state  that^  though  we  do  occupy 
a  position  between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the  thorough 
Reformers,  we  ojnceive  that  we  are  considerably  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former-  In  our  principles,  indeed,  and 
the  ends,  at  which  we  aim,  we  do  not  materially  differ  from 
what  is  professed  by  the  more  sober  among  them  ;  though 
we  require  more  caution,  more  securities,  more  exceptions, 
more  temper,  and  more  time.  That  is  the  difference  in  our 
theories.  In  practice,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have 
time  enough;, for  it  is  the  lot  of  England^  we  have  little 
doubtf  to  be  ruled,  in  the  main,  by  what  will  be  called  a 
Tory  party,  for  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  now  look  forward 
10^  with  any  great  distinctness — by  a  Tory  party,  however, 
restrained  more  and  more  in  its  propensities,  by  the  growing 
ioiluence  of  Whig  principles,  and  the  enlightened  vigilance 
of  that  party,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and  now 
and  then  admonished  by  a  temporary  expulsion,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  still  greater  conformity  with  the  progress  of 
Hhral  ^pittions  than  could  be  spontaneously  obtained/'* 

It  is  evident  from  this  essay,  as  I  shall  by  quotation 
fhow.  that  the  two  extreme  parties  then  existing  were  the 
Tories"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  **  Radical  Reformers" 
on  the  other.  The  "Whigs'*  stood  between,  and  it  is 
equally  evident,  that  the  Whigs  were  being  looked  to,  to 
display  that  liberal  moderation  which  constitutes  true 
"  liberalism/'  Speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  prospects  of 
panies,  the  same  writer  says  : — The  thorough  Reformers 
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never  can  be  in  power  in  this  country,  but  by  means  of  an 
actual  revolution.  The  Whigs  may,  and  occasionally  will, 
wthout  any  disturbance  to  its  peace."  The  VVhigs^  he  goes 
on  to  say,  cannot  approach  the  Radical  Reformers,  because 
of  the  "dangerous*'  and  unreasonable "  nature  of  the 
latter *s  principles,  and  their  mode  of  asserting  them*  The 
Radical  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  he  contends, 
come  to  the  Whigs,  because  of  the  preference  which  the 
former  must  have  for  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
latter  over  those  of  the  Tories. 

"This  accordingly,"  he  says,  "will  ultimately  be  the 
result,  and  is  already,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of 
accomplishment;  and,  taken  along  with  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  all  that  is  offensive  in  Tory  pretension^ 
and  the  silent  adoption  of  most  of  the  Whig  principles, 
even  by  those  who  continue  to  disclaim  the  name,  w^ill  effect 
almost  all  that  sober  lovers  of  their  country  can  expect,  for 
the  sicurity  of  her  Hbtrties^  and  the  final  extinction  of  all 
extreme  parties,  in  the  liberal  m§deraiwH  of  H^higgismJ*^ 
The  latter  words  are  significant  as  showing  what  1  have 
ah-eady  said,  that  the  school  of  politics,  which  has  oow 
distinctly  acquired  the  name  "  Liberalism  is  "  Whiggi>m  " 
itself,  or,  as  Jeffrey  says,  a  "  liberal  moderation  "  of  it. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  same  essay  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
Lord  Jeffrey  says  "We  are  entitled  to  reckon  that  evoy 
one  who  is  detached  from  the  Tory  or  the  Radical  faction, 
will  make  a  stage  at  least,  or  half-way  house  of  Whiggism," 
Again,  "  If  there  was  no  natural  war  between  Demoaney  | 
and  Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  between  Tones 
and  Radical  Reformers — we  admit  there  would  be  m 
vocation  for  Whigs  ;  for  the  true  definition  of  that  party,  as 
matters  now  (1826)  stand  in  England,  is  that  it  is  a  middle 
party,  between  the  turn  ejcinmu  of  high  mmarchial  frin-  ' 
dpkSy  on  the  one  hand,  and  extremely  popular  principles  m 
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the  other."  Again,  the  same  authority  speaks  of  "this 
middle  party,  which  we  take  to  be  now  represented  by  the 
old  Constitutional  Whigs  of  1688." 

The  two  essays  in  question  are  full  of  interesting  allusions 
to  the  different  and  then  existing  parties,  all  of  which  I 
cannot  find  room  for  here ;  but  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
which  I  deduce  the  following  general  conclusions,  viz., — 
That  the  Whig  party  stood  mid-way  between  the  Tories 
and  the  "  Radical  Reformers that  the  party  who  then 
championed  the  cause  of  Liberty,  if  not  identical  with  the 
Whig  party  of  the  day,  at  least  comprehended  all  the  moderate 
section  of  that  party ;  that  the  Radical  party  of  that  day 
were  extreme  in  their  policy,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  party 
— ^thc  nucleus  of  the  present  Liberal  party ;  advocates,  too, 
for  freedom — regarded  their  policy  as  "  unreasonable  and 
dangerous." 

The  term  "  Liberal "  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense,  in 
HaUam's  "Constitutional  History,"  written  in  1827.  Speak- 
ing there  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  says: — "It  was 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  present  day,  are  denominated  Liberal  or  Constitutional^ 
over  those  of  absolute  monarchy,  not  effectually  controlled 
by  State  boundaries." 
I  find,  also,  constant  reference  to  the  term  in  Burke's 
Letter  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics,"  and  his 
Address  to  the  British  Colonists  in  North  America," 
written  in  1777  and  1790  respectively;  but,  in  both  cases, 
the  word,  though  used  in  a  political  sense,  is  evidently 
intended  to  characterise  a  condition  of  mind  towards 
political  questions  rather  than  a  distinctly  recognised  poli- 
I  ticalcreed 

[     So  much  then  for  the  date  of  the  first  use  of  this  term  as 
*  party-title ;  and,  if,  turning  again  to  the  question  of  its 

1 original  meaning,  we  consult  well-known  dictionaries  of  half 
a  century  ago,  we  find  the  term  explained  thus  :  "  One  who 
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advocates  greater  freedom  from  restraint,  especiall)^  in 
political  matters/*  That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
signification  attached  to  it  by  present-day  politicians ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  having  undergone  so  complete  a  change  in 
its  connotation  has  been  frequently  commented  on.  "  The 
admirable  maxims,"  says  the  Times^  "which,  a  generation 
ago,  were  the  watchwords  of  liberalism,  are  disappearing 
with  an  alarming  rapidity  from  the  minds  of  men.  Long 
after  the  Prime  Minister  entered  parliament,  one  of  the 
chief  notes  of  instnicted  Liberalism  was  the  dogma  thai  the 
best  government  is  that  which  initrferes  least  with  social 
affairs.  The  grandeur  of  the  principle^  that  the  frte  piay 
indmduai  dmracier  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  well-being 
of  the  naiioOi  was  then  unquestioned,  save  by  the  retrograde 
and  disafiected.  It  required  as  much  courage  to  deny  its 
universal  truth  and  applicability^  as  to  doubt  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth.  Now,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  every 
liberal  measure,  of  any  consequence,  involves,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  negation  of  that  principle/* 

Let  us  consider  now  the  later  signification  which  has 
come  to  be  attached  to  the  term  with  which  I  am  dealing. 
The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  inasmuch  as  the  volume,  to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the  previous  chapter, 
supplies  me  with  definitions  by  upwards  of  fifty  "  reputed 
Liberals,"  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  so  far  from 
being  unammous  that  one  would  scarcely  think  they  were 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  same  term. 

I  shall  first  deal  with  those  definitions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  attach  to  the  word  the  meaning  which  It  was 
originally  intended  to  convey;  and,  afterwards,  I  shall 
enumerate  several  of  those  which  point  to  a  neglect  or  mis- 
reading of  history  on  the  part  of  the  ''Liberals'*  who 
supplied  ihem.  These  latter  have,  as  I  shall  show,  fallen 
into  the  popular  error  by'  which  the  term  is  interpreted, 
m  meaning  a    generous,  open-handed  **  E>olicy  on  the  part 
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of  the  State — altogether  forgetful  of  the  ulterior  results 
which  such  a  policy  must  produce  on  the  character  of 
citizens,  and  equally  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  such 
generosity  towards  the  people  must  ultimately  be  paid  for 
out  of  their  own  or  their  neighbours'  pockets. 

First,  let  us  take  the  definition  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Broadhurst.  That  I  regard  as  the  most  truly  scientific 
among  them  all,  and,  coming  as  it  does,  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  working  classes,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable. 
"  Liberalism,"  he  says,  "  does  not  seek  to  make  all  men 
equal :  nothing  can  do  that  But  its  object  is  to  remove  all 
obstacles  erected  by  men^  which  prevent  all  having  equal 
opportuniHes.^*  In  the  whole  course  of  my  reading  on  this 
subject,  which  has  been  necessarily  wide,  I  have  come  across 
no  definition  so  comprehensive,  yet  so  terse  and  correct  as 
this.  Whether  we  take  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  in 
feudal  times,  the  struggles  of  the  Rotlndheads,  in  the  time  of 
Charles;  the  struggles  of  the  Whigs  through  the  succeeding 
three  or  four  centuries,  or  the  struggles  over  the  last  Reform 
Bill  in  England,  by  which  two  millions  of  agricultural 
labourers  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  we  find  one  general 
principle  involved,  and  one  which  this  definition  at  once 
touches  and  completely  defines,  viz.,  the  desire  to  remove 
some  "  osbtacle  "  or  obstacles  of  "  human  origin,"  such  as 
n)yal  prerogatives,  aristocratic  privileges,  or  class  disabilities, 
which  prevent  all  men  from  enjoying  equal  opportunities. 

While  any  such  restrictions  or  obstacles  exist,  and,  as  it 
were,  block  the  way  to  wealth  or  position,  or  equal  political 
power  for  any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  it  must  be  at  the 
ttpense  of  that  citizen's,  or  that  class  of  citizens*  liberty. 
To  remove  such  obstacles,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
of  true  Liberalism.  In  July  of  1886  Lord  Hartington 
<ielivered  a  speech  at  Derby,  in  which  he  asked,  "  What  are 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Liberal  policy?    I  should 
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say^"  he  adds,  **in  the  first  place^  that  what  all  Liberals 
most  strongly,  most  ardently,  desire,  is  that  as  large  an 
amount  of  ptrsonal  freedom  and  Mer/y  should  be  soured /i?r 
eifery  individual  and  et^ery  elass  in  the  emmiry  as  is  possible" 
These  defmitions,  though  in  different  words,  are  practi- 
cally one  and  the  sarae  thing.  Another  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons— Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — gave^  as  a 
reason  for  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  that  it  promotes 

personal,  civil,  and  religious  liberty  (liberty  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  of  the  strong)."*  He  might  have  added,  "Liberty 
of  the  minority  as  well  as  of  the  majoniy." 

The  editor  of  Lloyd's  newspaper,  in  the  course  of  his 
answer,  said  Free-trade,  a  free  press,  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  and  all  our  social  and  religious  liberties  have  been 
won  by  beating  down  the  narrow  conservatism,  which,  so 
long,  barred  the  way*  *  .  .  I  desire  (he  adds)  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  cause,  which  means  progress,  the  gromh  of 
freedom,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  good/'t 

Another  prominent  Liberal  expresses  the  opinion  that 
**  Liberal  measures  have  given  freedom  of  speech  and 
action.  The  monarch,  the  peer,  the  commoner,  the  manu- 
facturer— all  feel  its  power,  but  that  power  is  not  the  power 
of  the  autocrat — it  is  the  gentle  breath  of  liberty,  giv^  to 
us  Britons,  by  the  Liberal  party/" J  Mr  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  well  known  as  an  ardent  political  reformer, 
says,  "A  political  liberal  is  one  who  seeks  no  right,  not 
equally  shared  by  the  entire  community,  nor  any  social 
distinction  which  they  do  not  sanction/'f  **The  true 
Liberal,"  says  another  of  the  "fifty  reputed,"  "is  opposed  to 
monopoly  and  privilege,  to  legislation  on  behalf  of  vested 
interests,  to  the  burdening  of  the  many  for  the  advantage  of 
the  few.  Its  watchword  is  justice,  justice  to  all,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor.     From  this,"  he  adds,  "flow  freedom  oj 

•  "  Why  nm  I  A  IJheial  1  p,j6.        !  "  Why  am  1  «  Liberal  T  p  jq.       I  Why 
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€finwHy  liberty  ofpersotty  equal  political  rights  at  home,  but 
conciliatory  bearing  to  the  nations  abroad."* 

Lastly,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  answers  the  same  pertinent 
question  as  follows :  "  Civil  and  religious  freedom  are  the 
fruits  of  its  (the  Liberal  party's)  past  victories,  and  I  am  a 
Libera],  in  the  hope  that  freedom  from  tyranny^  of  moh^  or 
monarchy  will  be  the  safeguard  of  its  future  triumphs."! 

It  must  be  always  remembered  that  upon  the  borderland, 
as  it  were,  of  every  political  party  there  are  many  men,  who, 
with  variously  actuated  purposes,  hold  aloof  from  con- 
sistent party  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  cannot  be 
always  definitely  classed  with  either  group.  There  are 
others  again,  who  see,  or  believe  they  see,  so  much  abuse  of 
party  government,  that  they  decline  to  be  influenced  by 
that  consideration  merely,  and  give  their  support,  or  offer 
their  resistance  to  particular  measures,  just  as  they  appear 
desirable,  or  undesirable,  in  the  public  interest. 

Again,  there  are,  and  have  been,  many  politicians,  willing 
to  advocate  and  assist  in  the  passing  of  measures  of 
"reform,"  who  yet  insist  on  a  limited  definition  of  its 
meaning,  claiming,  in  all  things,  care  and  moderation ;  and, 
particularly  now-a-days,  there  are  many  men,  who,  though 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  party-title,  are  yet  forced,  by 
reason  of  its  altered  meaning,  to  frequently  vote  against  the 
party  which  professes  it 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  are  never  content, 
unless  they  see  everything  carried  out  in  a  thorough  and 
radical  manner.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  men  of  a  more 
emphatic  and  impulsive  nature,  who,  too  frequently,  devote 
insufficient  time  to  deliberation  and  judgment,  concerning 
whatever  they  happen  to  have  in  hand.  Such  men  more 
often  than  not  fail  to  discern  and  fully  realise  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  accompany  sudden  social  and 
political  changes.    Beyond  all  this,  many  men,  who  even 

•  "W]iyamI«JLibeniirA&)u      f  "  Why  am  I  a  Libenir  ^  70. 
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agree  3s  to  the  principles  desirable  to  be  observed  in  legis- 
lative movements,  frequently  differ  substantially  regarding 
certain  measures,  as  to  whetherj  or  how  far,  such  principles 
are  involved.  These,  and  many  other  disturbing  elements 
in  political  matters  must  always  prevent  clear  and  definite 
crystalisation  rn  party  divisions ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  has  always  been,  and,  probably  ever  will  be,  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  party- 
titles,  after  they  have  served  their  immediate  purpose. 
Instance,  in  the  present  day,  the  distinction  between 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  according  to  the  popular  accepta- 
tion of  the  two  terms.  Who  shall  say^  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness,  where  the  province  of  one  ends  and  thai 
of  the  other  begins?  Mr,  Chamberlain  formulates  amd 
supervises  the  publication  of  a  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Radical  Programme/'  then^  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
states  his  reasons  for  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party  1 

If  I  were  asked  to  lay  down  some  distinction  between  the 
professions  of  men,  chssing  themselves  under  the  two 
tianners,  in  the  present  day»  I  should  be  inclined  to  resort 
to  some  such  division  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Jeffrey  in  1836,  When  distinguishing  the  Liberals  from  the 
Radical  Reformers,  he  preferred  to  regard  the  difference  as 
one  of  degree  only,  the  former  being  more  **  modf^raie  **  in 
their  views.  Meantime,  however,  both  parties  have  con* 
siderably  "advanced/*  The  Radical  Reformers  hive 
become  Socialists,  and  the  Liberals  have  become  as  im- 
moderate as  the  Radical  Reformers  were  in  Lord  Jeffrey's 
time.  Anyone  who  has  kept  himself  fairly  informed  con- 
cerning the  course  of  English  domestic  politics,  during  the 
last  few  years,  must  have  observed  that  whereas  men  liTce 
Lord  Hanington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mn  Chamherlain 
profess  the  same  general  principles,  the  former  two  distinctly 
refused  to  follow  the  latter  in  the  extreme  doctrines  involved 
in  his  allotments  scheme ;  yet,  within  a  few  months  of  that 
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event,  we  hear  of  its  inclusion  in  the  Cons^ative  pro- 
gramme as  announced  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ! 

I  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  show  as  I  proceed,  that  such  a 
divergence  could  not  possibly  occur,  if  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  Liberalism "  were  scientifically  determined.  There 
are  authorities  to  show  that  the  Radical  party  have,  in  the 
past,  viewed  themselves  as  merely  an  "  advanced  "  wing  of 
the  Liberal  party ;  and  that  is  made  known  in  more  ways 
than  one.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament,"  says  **The  liberal 
party  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  com- 
posed of  men,  differing,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  rate  oj 
progress^  which  should  be  made  in  the  direction  in  which 
all  desire  to  go."  "  If,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  no  longer  desirable 
that  all  its  movements  should  be  directed  by  the  section 
which  is  least  advanced,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  coun- 
sels of  men,  who  call  themselves  moderate,  should  not  be 
listened  to." 

The  Radicals  of  the  present  day  profess  many  truly 
Liberal  principles;  but  either  from  the  want  of  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  limits  to  which  State  interference  should 
go,  or  from  having  placed  a  strained  and  unscientific  inter- 
pretation upon  the  word  "  liberty,"  they  are  actually  favour- 
ing a  reaction,  in  the  direction  of  Toryism — of  a  democratic 
type.    In  other  words,  while  striving  to  confer  "equal 
liberty  "  on  all,  they  are  really  conferring,  or  seeking  to  confer 
pmleges  on  a  class^  to  the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
renwdnder.     This  feature  of  my  subject  I  shall  pursue 
ftirther  in  a  subsequent  chapter.     But  as  to  the  term 
Radical"  itself,  it  no  doubt  has  a  history,  though  by  no 
n»eans  a  clear  one.    The  term  is  said  by  Harriet  Martineau 
to  have  been  first  assumed  by  the  reformers  in  the  year 
*8i9,*  and  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  given,  or  taken, 
in  immediate  connection  with  an  agitation  for  parliamentary 

"Hiftory  of  the  Thirty  Veaus*  Peace,"  vol  i.,  p.  226. 
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reform  ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  claimed  to  have 
been  used,  and  proptrly  ustd^  to  designate  those  who,  not 
only  sought,  directly,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  democratic 
element  in  the  Government,  but  who  tried  to  utilise  existing 
institutions  for  obtaining  some  ttmUrialy  mklkctual^  or 
sodal  advantages  for  the  unrepresented  masses  of  the 
people."*  Whether  the  ad  vantages,*'  which  it  is  said  to 
properly  seek  to  obtain  for  the  masses,  are  anything  beyond 
the  "equal  opportunities"  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  speaks  of, 
or  something  much  more  tangible,  we  are  not  made  aware. 
If  they  are  something  more,  then  we  can  only  say  that 
Radicalism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Harris, 
must  be  closely  related  to  "Socialism,"  and  even  "Com- 
munism'*  in  a  modified  fom\.  Such  an  interpretation 
would  then  harmonise  with  the  admission  in  the  authorised 

Radical  programme"  as  to  the  parallel  between  the  two 
policies— Radicalism  and  Socialism.  Though  the  date 
mentioned  by  Miss  Martineau  (1819)  may  be  the  first  time 
that  t»ariy  name  came  into  use,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Lecky,  to  the  effect  that  the  spirit  of  Radicalism  made 
its  appearance  much  earlier,  "The  year  1769,"  he  says, 
"  is  very  memorable  m  political  history,  for  it  witnessed  the 
birth  of  English  Radicalism,  and  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  reform  and  control  Parliament  by  a  pressure  from 
without,  making  its  members  habitually  subservient  to  their 
constituents."t 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  party,  and  of  the  name 
itself,  let  us  see  what  tueaning  was,  or  is  now  intended  to 
be  attached  to  the  latter  Throughout  the  "  History  of  the 
Radical  Party  in  Parliament,"  a  large,  closely  written,  and, 
withal,  extremely  discursive  volume,  there  is  not  a  single 
clearly  expressed  definition  of  the  policy  or  principles  of  the 
party.    The  word  "  reform  "  seems  always  to  be  the  author's 

*  **  Hillary  c^tKe  Rmltcal  Patty  in  ParliAfneiii/'  William  HarrK  p.  S. 
\  "Hbtory  t^f  EpgUnd  in  the  Eigltteeriih  Otntur)  /' voL  ilL,  p.  1^4.    *S#e  «!■* 
Winft«v«  Coolt«*t    History  of  Partiei/'  vol  ill,  i^.  ifiS, 
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syiiotiyiD  for  Radicalism;  but  whether  such  reform  is 
intended  to  be  ©f  a  moderaiej  or  extreme— del iberatCi  or 
hasty  character,  is  not  indicated ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any- 
tiling,  in  the  volume,  to  show  what  the  author  conceives  to 
e  within  the  meaning  of  that  word— in  itself  so  com- 
ensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  equivocal, 
e  volume,  however^  supplies  us  with  one  or  two 
passages,  which  will  go  to  prove  that  the  Radical  party,  like 
the  LiberaJs  and  their  predecessors,  rank  the  principle  of 
libefty^  or  freedom,  among  their  most  cherished  aims. 

"Whilst  *t  is  impossible,"  says  its  author,  "to  point, 
with  certainty,  to  any  particular  year,  as  marking  the  origin 
of  a  party,  whose  existence  was  the  result,  not  of  an  act  of 
cr^tion,  but  of  growth  and  development,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  refer  to  a  time,  when  movements  took  place  amongst  the 
Whigs,  which  led  to  the  grouping  of  different  sections  round 
particular  leaders,  and  in  defence  of  special  ideas,  and 
which  gave  to  politicians,  without  traditional  or  family  con- 
nactions  with  thetnf  the  desire  to  appeal  to  a  wider  o^n- 
stiuiency.  This  i^eriod  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  II L  It  was  then  that  the  old  fight,  between  royal 
prercgatjve,  and  popular  liberty^  was  re-commenced.  ,  •  ♦  It 
(the  Government)  was  regarded,  partly  by  classes  whose 
special  interest  it  served,  and  partly  by  the  general  reverence 
of  the  country,  whose  itbertits  it  had  protected,  as  sacred  in 
form  as  well  as  beneficial  in  spirit,"* 

Elsewhere,  the  same  writer  says,  in  writing  of  the  year 
S766  :  **  Three  subjects  now  come  up  for  consideration,  oi 
not  merely  temporary  importance,  but  raising  questions 
ilTetling  the  authority  of  government,  ike  rights  and  iiberties 
individuais^  and  the  true  source  of  political  power. "t 
One  of  these  was  the  struggle  between  England  and  the 
Nonh  American  Colonies.    There  were,  he  says,  three 

'    HittofT  «f  the  Rjutk*!  Pmy  in  Parlkment,"  p.  fi. 
t  "  Hwtory  of  A«  Radical  Pvty  in  PmHianent/'  p.  13- 
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main  lines,  uiK>n  which  opinions  ran.    The  first  was  the 

Doctrine  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  over  the  hves  and  iiberius  of  its  suhtects^ 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere/'  The  second  was  **  that 
parliament  had,  0/  right,  the  power  of  taxing  the  colonics; 
but  that  it  was  inexpedient,  and  ynjust,  to  do  so.**  The 
first  was,  he  says,  the  Tory  view^  and  the  latter  '*  was 
eventually  the  Whig  doctrine,"  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Radical  party  followed  the  true  Liberal  doctrine  over  this 
matter  at  least. 

A  perusal  of  the  volume,  from  which  I  have  been  quoting, 
will  show  thatj  though  the  Radicals  and  the  Liberals  hAve 
been,  and  even  now,  are,  or  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  principles— differing  for  the  most  part  only  in  degree^ 
they  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  join  issue  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  With  such  differences  I  cannot  here 
attempt  to  deal 

This,  however,  is  ver>*  certain,  that  the  terms  **  Radical " 
and  "Radicalism,"  are,  like  the  other  party-titles,  with 
which  I  have  been  dealing,  now  undergoing  a  change  of 
meaning,  of  the  most  thorough  character. 

The  original  watchword  of  the  Radical  party,  may  have 
been,  as  Mr  Harris  says,  popular  liberties/'  If  that  is 
so,  there  was  probably  (as  he  also  implies)  little  difference 
—except  in  degree— between  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals. 
It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  in  our  own  day.  Radicalism, 
as  professed  by,  what  is  known  as  the  Binningham  school, 
is  not  actuated  by  motives  half  so  sound,  or  half  so 
beneficial  to  the  community.  The  New  Radicaiism  is  of  a 
totally  dilTerent  order,  and  practically  impossible  to  gauge. 
In  one  breath,  it  advocates  "  the  reduction  of  incomes  ovef 
a  certain  amount,"  and,  in  another,  disclaims  any  tendency 
towards  "the  jmralysis  of  private  industry,"  At  one 
moment,  it  advocates  "increasing  the  comforts,  securing 
the  health,  and  multiplying  the  luxuries  of  the  masses/'  by 
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means  of  government,  and,  at  another,  repudiates,  as 
tending  to  communism,  legislation  Hkely  to  lead  to  "  the 
atrophy  of  private  enterprise."  It  may  well  be  said 
Under  the  head  of  Neo-Radicafism  must  on  no  account 
be  included  the  Radicaltsra  of  the  old  Manchester  school 
which  was  merely  advanced  Liberalism.  Indeed  the  old 
and  the  new  Radical  are  more  widely  separated  by  principle, 
than  the  Conservative  and  Liberal.  The  old  Radical  was 
all  for  freedom^  and  was  opposed  to  state  interference ;  the 
new  Radical  is  for  despotism  and  government  control  in 
everything."* 

But  this  uncertainty  of  principles,  and  inconsistency  in 
the  various  attempts  to  state  them,  are  not  confined  to 
comparisons  between  the  new  and  the  old  schools.  If  we 
take  the  professions  of  the  new  order  alone,  we  find  a 
contradiction  in  statement  which  must  be  sadly  bewildering 
to  the  "rank  and  file"  of  their  own  party.  Observe  for 
example  the  following  comparisons  : — 

'*I  have  never  supposed  you 
could  equaiist  the  capacities  and 
(tndiiioHs  of  men.  The  idler,  the 
drunkard,  the  criminal,  and  the 
fool  waut  bear  the  brunt  of  their 
itfutu  The  strong  man,  and  the 
aible  man  will  always  be  first  in 
ihc  race."— Joseph  Chamber- 
UIN,  Speech,  January  14,  1885. 

am  not  a  Communist, 
ilthough  some  people  will  have  it 
that  I  am.  Considering  the  dif- 
fwcncc  in  the  character  and 
c«l»city  of  men,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  ever  be  an  absolute 
^fitoHty  of  conditions^  and  I  think 
that  nothing  would  be  more  un- 
desirable  than   that  we  should 


"Government  is  only  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  whole  people,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  its  members  .  .  . 
The  community  .  .  .  ought  to  pro- 
vide^  for  cUl  its  fnembers^  benefits 
which  it  is  impossible  for  indi- 
viduals to  provide  by  their  solitary 
and  separate  efforts." — ^Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Speech,  April  28, 
1885. 

"  Local  government  will  bring 
you  into  contact  with  the  masses. 
By  its  means  you  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  comforts^  to  secure 
their  healthy  io  multiply  the 
luxuries,  which  they  may  enjoy 
in  common ;  to  carry  out  a  vcut 
co-operative  system  for  mutual  aid 
and    support;    to    lessen  the 

*  "Ca^taU^adon  of  labour."   WorcLsworth  Dontsthorpe,  1887. 
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remove  the  stimulus  to  industry, 
and  thrift,  and  exertion,  which  is 
aflforded  by  the  security^  given  to 
every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  owfi  individual  exer- 
tions,''—]05^\m  Chamberlain, 
Speech,  August  5,  1885. 


'*  Communism  means  the  reduc- 
tion of  everything  to  a  dead  level, 
the  destruction  of  private  adven- 
ture, the  paralysis  of  private  in- 
dustry, the  atrophy  of  private 
effort."—"  Radical  Programme." 


ifuqualiiies  ^ovj  social  syftem,  tnd 
to  raise  the  standard  of  all  cla»es 
in  the  community.  I  believe  that, 
in  thb  way,  you  may  help  to 
equalise  to  a  great  extent,  the  cmh 
dition  of  men."— JosBPH  Cham- 
berlain, Speech,  April  a8»  1885. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  authority 
and  duty  of  the  State — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  whole  people,  acting 
through  their  chosen  representa- 
tives, to  utilise,  for  this  parpose, 
all  local  experience,  and  all  local 
organisation,  to  protect  the  wtmk^ 
and  to  provide  far  the  poor;  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social 
condition,  to  alleviate  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  struggle  Ibr 
exbtence,  and  to  raise  the  oDerogt 
enjoyment  of  the  majority  of  the 
population."— Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Speech,  April  28,  1885. 

"The  goal  towards  which  the 
advance  will  probably  be  made  at 
an  accelerated  pace  is  that  in  the 
direction  of  which  the  legislation 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  bat 
been  tending—/^  intervoMtim  tf 
the  State  on  behalf  of  the  wodt 
against  the  strong,  in  the  interests 
of  labour  against  capital,  of  wmd 
and  suffering  against  luxury  oHd 
ease,*' — **  Radical  Programme." 

"A  general  reduction  of  hh 
comes," 

"  Fines  for  misuse  of  property." 

"Authority  to  purchase  (landl 
without  allowance  for  prospecthe 
value  or  compulsory  sale." 

"  The  expense  of  making  tomi 
habitable  for  the  toilers,  who  dwell 
in  them,  must  be  throwm  om  Ai 
land.''--*'  Radical  Progra 
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All  this  has,  I  think,  a  sufficiently  strong  flavour  of  com- 
munism (let  alone  Socialism),  about  it,  to  call  for  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  by  those  who  advocate  it.    That  dis- 
tinction is  not  forthcoming;  but,  instead,  we  have  the 
following  confession : — "  If,"  says  the  author  of  the  Radical 
Programme,  in  reference  to  the  measures  which  are  therein 
advocated,    If  it  be  said  that  it  is  legislation  of  a  socialist 
tendency,  the  impeachment  may  readily  be  admitted^  And 
he  adds:  "Socialism  is  not  a  stigma,  but  a  modern  tendency 
pressing  for  recognition."   The  Radical  Programme  being 
an  authorised  publication,  and  founded,  for  the  most  part, 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  I  may,  without  further 
enquiry  conclude  that  the  Radicalism  of  the  present  day  is 
synonymous  with  socialism.    Such  a  school  of  politics  can 
have  little  in  common  with  true  Liberalism,  for  directly  the 
State  stretches  out  its  octopus-like  arms  to  attempt  an 
equalisation  or  approximate  equalisation  of,  not  only  the 
"opportunities,"  but  also  the  "conditions,"  the  "enjoy- 
ments," and  the  "luxuries"  of  life,  such  as  are  therein 
advocated,  there  is  begun  a  series  of  reversals  of  the  most 
legitimate  and  most  important  function  of  government,  viz. 
(to  use  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  words),  the  affording  "  secu- 
rity to  every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
individual  exertions." 

My  present  object  has,  I  hope,  now  been  sufficiently 
attained,  viz.,  to  show  that,  amid  the  changes  and  chances 
of  party  government  in  England ;  amid  the  oft-occurring, 
and  somewhat  confusing  kaleidoscopic  transformations,  to 
which  such  party-government,  and  the  concurrent  want  of 
dcfiniteness  in  party-names  must  inevitably  lead,  there  is 
observable,  to  the  student  of  history — looking  back  from  a 
Iwd's^e  view,  over  centuries  of  historical  record — a  com- 
paratively distinct  transmission  of  certain  political  doctrines, 
which  consist  in  regarding  "  the  liberty  of  the  individual " 
as  one  of,  if  not  ihe  principal  of  the  corner  stones  of  the 


soctal  fabric.  It  has  been  a  further  object  on  my  part  to 
show  that  those  inherited  ductrines  have  been,  resf»ectively, 
held  and  maintained,  in  the  past,  by  the  several  political 
parties  known  as  Roundheads,  Whigs,  Liberals,  and  Radi- 
cals ;  though,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  many  steps  have 
been  already  taken,  and  many  more  appear  likely  to  be 
taken,  under  cover  of  the  latter  two  terms^  which  are  false 
to  the  traditions  of  the  parties  who  originated  those  titles, 
and  which,  if  persisted  in,  as  precedents  for  future  legisla- 
tion, bid  fair  to  deal  a  serious  blow  sooner  or  later,  at  our 
present  social  organisation,  by  destroying  the  chief  source  of 
individual  efTort  and  excellence  among  men. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  of  some  authority  on  this 
subject  that  **as  a  political  power,  Toryism  is  utterly 
extinct,"  The  author  of  "The  Radical  Programme"  has 
defined  Toryism  as  aiming  at  "the  preservation  of  class 
privilege."  If  "  to  ertati  class  privileges  "  can  be  taken  as 
having  practically  similar  aims,  then  Toryism  {that  is  to 
f;)emocraiic-Toryism)  is — far  from  being  extinct — in  a 
condition  of  the  most  robust  health.  The  above  authority 
says  "the  occupation  of  the  old  Libera!  party  is  gone/** 
No  doubt  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  its  aggrash^  fimc- 
tton  is  exhausted  ;  but  if  to  be  a  Liberal  means,  as  it  did 
of  old,  to  be  '*one  who  advocates  greater  freedom  from 
restraint,  especially  in  political  ma  iters/*  then^  1  con- 
lend,  its  occupation  is  by  no  means  gone.  It  is,  indeed, 
time  that  every  true  Liberal  "buckled  on  his  armour," 
and  prepared  hitnself  for  the  coming  |x>litical  contest 
The  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  pvast  was  by  the  many 
against  the  few :  by  the  tnasses  against  the  privileged 
classes ;  but,  in  the  future,  if  I  judge  the  political  barometer 
aright,  the  contest  will  be  longer  and  much  more  severe, 
since  it  will  have  to  be  fought  by  the  few  against  the  many ; 
by  the  minority  against  the  majority,  who,  in  their  ignorance 

•    tMoa>«r/'  Wordiwcrtth  DoiitHbofp5,  p.  53 » 
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of  the  political  science,  think  that  right  is  to  be  gauged 
by  might,  and  wisdom  by  the  number  of  mouths  which 
proclaim  it 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  Liberalism  has  by  no  means  lost 
its  occupation.  The  advocate  is  wanted  as  much  in  defence 
as  in  attack,  and  the  function  which  will  have  to  be  exercised 
in  defence  of  "  individual  liberty  "  and  "  freedom  from  re- 
straint "  will  more  heavily  tax  the  resources  of  its  adherents 
than  was  the  case  when  its  history  was  but  a  record  of 
uninterrupted  victories. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Historic  Liberalism. 

A  brief  review  of  the  principal  struggles  for  civil  liberty,  irom  the  Norman  Conqint 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833. 

**The  hbtory  of  England  is  the  history  •of  a  government  constantly 
giving  way,  sometimes  peaceably,  sometimes  after  a  violent  striiggle» 
but  constantly  giving  way,  before  a  nation  which  has  been  constantly 
advancing." — Lord  Macau i-ay. 

"  English  history  stands  alone  as  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
a  great  people  towards  liberty,  during  six  centuries." — Sir  Jamu 
Mackintosh. 

*'  It  seems  needful  to  remind  everybody  what  Liberalism  was  in  the 
past,  that  they  may  perceive  its  unlikeness  to  the  so-called  Liberalise 
of  the  present. "—  Herbert  Spencer. 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  claimed  to  be  connoted  bjr 
the  word  man,"  in  the  hundred  and  one  definitioni 
which  have  been  attempted  concerning  him,  he  may  at  least 
be  written  down,  and  with  some  degree  of  safety,  as  a  "  pro- 
gressive animal."  Man  alone,  among  organised  beings," 
says  Sir  George  Cornewall  I^wis,  "possesses  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  which  render  one  generation  of  human 
beings  unliki  another^  and  which  enable  him  to  alter  his 
own  condition  and  that  of  others  by  self-culture.  Henoe^ 
he  alone,  of  all  living  beings,  possesses  a  history.'** 

*  "  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matterik  of  Opinion,"  p.  ^5. 
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Whether  we  judge  man  by  the  meagre  evidence  which 
we  possess  concerning  him  and  his  movements  in  prehistoric 
times,  or  by  the  more  elaborate  accounts  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  different  ages,  since  he  acquired 
the  faculty  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,  we  are 
irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  constantly  on 
•the  move  towards  what  he  conceives  to  be,  and  hopes  to  be, 
a  more  civilised  condition  of  living,  that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
dition of  living  which  he  supposes  will  afford  him  a  larger 
share  of  happiness  than  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed.    I  say 
"what  he  conceives  to  be"  advisedly,  because  he,  not 
nnfrequently,  loses  his  way,  mistakes  retrogression  for 
progression,  and,  not  seldom,  is  forced  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  start  afresh  in  another  and  quite  different  direction  or 
course  of  conduct 

History  affords  very  numerous  instances  of  communities 
baving  got  off  the  track,  as  it  were,  of  real  progress,  and 
being  compelled  thus  to  make,  in  some  cases,  many 
attempts,  before  they  could  regain  the  course  from  which 
they  had  diverged — having  become,  in  the  meantime  wiser, 
if  not  sadder,  by  the  painful  experience.  The  "decline  and 
M"of  the  Romans,  as  a  people,  was  nothing  more  than 
this — a  falsely  conceived  social  organisation,  lacking  sound- 
tKss  of  foundation,  which  therefore  had  to  come  down. 
The  edifice  had  to  be  recommenced  from  what  remained 
of  the  scattered  fragments.  Man  had  in  this  case  simply 
missed  his  way,  mistaken  a  state  of  society  for  progressive 
which  was  really  retrogressive,  and  the  march  had  again  to 
be  commenced,  after  travelling  a  considerable  distance  in  a 
arde. 

The  French  Revolution  is  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  process.  The  wanton  extravagance  of  the  Court, 
4e  Church  and  the  Aristocracy ;  the  concurrent  disregard 
fcr  the  interests  o[  the  masses  of  the  people  as  also  for  their 
M  and  religious  liberties — all  this  meeting  a  broad  current 
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of  political  enljgbtenmeni  which  was  then  spreading  ov 
Europe,  could  end  in  one  way  only,  that  is,  as  it  did  The 
social  fabric  fell  to  pieces,  and  out  of  the  debris  had  to  be 
constructed  a  differently  organised  society :  a  new  order  ok  ^ 
things.    AU  this,  too,  after  a  momentous  lesson  had  been 
taught  to  mankind  in  general.  ^ 

These  memorable  events  in  history  are  the  great  human  ^ 
enrora  which  have  been  committed  by  reason  of  a  want 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  science  of  society,  < 
the  art  of  government.    "Histor>\'^  says  Bolingbroke, 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  and  the  philosophy 
moral  of  all  such  great  events  is  that  we  should  study,  mc 
than  those  who  went  before  us  did,  the  nature  of 
as  an  individual,  the  science  of  society  as  an  organ isation,J 
and  the  art  of  government  as  applied  to  that  organisatioa 

**The  science  of  government,"  says  Macaulay,  "is  aii| 
experimental  science,  and  like   all   other  experimeii 
sciences  it  is  generally  working  itself  clearer  and  clearer  an 
depositing  impurity  after  impurity,"    "There  was  a  lime," 
he  says,  "when  the  mo^t  enlightened  statesmen  thought i 
the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  persecute  heretics, 
found  monasteries,  to  make  war  on  Saracens ;  but,**  he 
adds»  **time  advances;  facts  accumulate;  doL'bts  arise.! 
Faint  glimpses  of  truth  begin  to  appear  and  shme  more  and| 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.    The  highest  intellects,  like  I 
tops  of  mountains,  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  thel 
dawn*  .  .  .  First  come  hints,  then  fragments  of  systeiii5|| 
then  defective  systems,  then  complete  and  harnioni< 
systems/'* 

If  one  wishes  to  fully  realise  the  steady  but  sure  pr 
which  man  is  making,  throughout  all  these  great  polil 
errors  and  miscalculations  regarding  his  fellow -men,  th 
wants,  their  passions,  and  their  proclivities^  one  must  vie 
history  broadly.    Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  sec  that  \ 


«  ■*  History  of  tin;  t^rench  Revotution."  Ldtccted  EttAy«. 
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porary  dekys  and  backward  movements,  which  in  them- 
Ives  present  the  appearance  of  absolutely  retrogressive 
eps,  arc  mere  oscillations  in  the  great  forv^^ard  inarch  of 
e  human  race.    This  thought  also  has  been  beauiifuliy  ex- 
ed  in  regard  to  England  by  the  eloquent  and  versatile 
lacaulay,      The  history  of  England,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
ke  a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  is  a  history  of  progress ; 
but  when  examined  in  small  separate  portions,  it  may,  with 
tnore  propriety,  be  called  a  history  of  actions  and  reactions* 
The  public  mind  resembles  a  sea,  when  the  tide  is  rising ; 
each  successive  wave  rushes  forward^  breaks  and  rolls  back  ; 
but  the  great  flood  is  steadily  coming  in.    A  person  who 
looked  yn  the  waters,  only  for  a  moment,  might  fancy  that 
ihey  were  retiring.    A  person  who  looked  on  them,  only 
for  five  minmes,  might  fancy  that  they  were  rushing  capri- 
ciously to  and  fro*    But  when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them 
I  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sees  one  sea-mark  disappear 
lifter  another,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the 
) general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  is  moved.    Just  such 
l»3B  been  the  course  of  events  in  England.    In  the  history 
*>f  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  history  of  the 
nation,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  that  recoil 
whidi  regularly  follows  every  advance,  and  a  general  ebb.^* 
Buckle  says  much  the  same  thing :  "  This  is  the  ebb  and 
flrtw  of  histor}* :  the  perpetual  flux  to  which,  by  the  laws  of 
^mt  nature,  we  are  subject.    Above  all  this  there  is  a  far 
'higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on,  now  advancing, 
"WW  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations^  one 
^ing  and  one  alone  which  endures  for  ever." 

That  these  receding  movements  have  their  use  there  can 
I  W  no  doubt,  though  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  learn 
i^ic  truths  which  they  convey  less  painfully-  It  is  from 
^m,  however,  that  we  store  up  the  reactionary  power 
jiWcli  gives  impetus  to  the  next  onward  movement  France 
j  tiiicrgcd  from  the  Revolution  a  mote  free,  a  more  happy 
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and  withal  a  wiser  nation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
in  the  science  of  government  which  was  ever  taught  to  men, 
was  thus  handed  down  for  subsequent  generations.  Now, 
it  will  be  foundj  from  what  I  term  a  broad"  view  of  history^ 
that  the  progress  of  society  (using  the  word  in  its  widest 
acceptation)  has  always  been  proportionate  to  the  freedom 
of  its  institutions*  The  tyranny  of  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cratic government  in  France,  as  also  the  unequal  opporttani- 
ties  afforded  to  its  citizens,  together  with  the  erroneous 
notion  regarding  fundamental  differences  among  men,  pro- 
duced a  reaction  in  favour  of  such  sentiments  as  "  Liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity." 

The  despotism  of  the  Eastern  world,  under  which  millions 
of  human  beings  Uved  and  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  less 
freedom  than  the  dumb  animals  around  them,  has  resulted 
in  nothing  but  ruin — ^ruin  of  whole  nations,  extending  over 
whole  ages, 

I'hat  these  millions  of  human  beings  should  have  newr 
organised  themselves  and  resisted  the  slavisih  treatment,  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
fact  that  they  were  physically  a  poor  race  of  people, 
wants  were  simple,  and  whose  lot  was  cast  in  climates  of  the 
most  enervating  character ;  with  whom  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence also  was  not  sufficiently  keen  to  lead  to  insubordination 
and  rebellion*  "  History  and  observation,"  says  Sir  Erskinc 
May,  "alike  attest  that  tropical  regions  have  been  the  ever- 
lasting abodes  of  despotism  :  where  kings^  chiefs  and  priests 
have  governed,  from  time  immemorial,  without  control*  and 
where  the  people  have  been  unresisting  subjects  and  slaves* 
Temperate  climes  alone,"  he  adds^  "  have  been  the  homes 
of  freedom*"* 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  offers  an  explanation  of 
distinction*  "  A  hot  ciiniate  and  a  fertile  soil  multiply 
means  of  subsistence  and  foster  the  rapid  growth  of  ]x»pula* 
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tion.  The  wants  of  the  multitude  are  few  and  easily 
gratified.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  great  heat  is 
enervating  alike  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men — dis- 
inclining them  to  vigorous  thought  and  action,  and  disposing 
them  to  a  languid  acquiescence  in  their  accustomed  lot." 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  northern 
parts,  'might  have  easily  had  predicted  for  them  a  different 
history.    Living  in  a  cold  and  bracing  climate,  not  warm 
enough  to  enervate,  and  not  rigorous  enough  to  limit 
activity,  where  the  amount  of  nourishment  required  by  the 
human  body  is  much  greater  than  in  a  warmer  zone; 
where,  too,  on  account  of  the  same  cause,  much  more 
elaborate  wants  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  habitations  had 
to  be  supplied  to  secure  ordinary  comfort,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  by  the  continuous  energy,  enterprise,  and 
industry  rendered  necessary  to  such  a  people,  they  should 
not  long  allow  to  remain  unused  the  powers  of  self-help 
and  of  resistance,  which  they  might,  at  any  time,  by  a  little 
organisation,  bring  to  bear  on  their  oppressors.    Sir  Erskine 
May  himself,  drawing  his  conclusions  from  Buckle,  says : 
"In  colder  climates  .  .  .  the  bounties  of  nature  are  less 
prodigal :  their  wants  are  multiplied  and  more  difficult  to 
tatisfy :  their  good  clothing  and  dwellings  are  more  costly. 
Hence  the  growth  of  population  is  checked :  the  value  of 
labour  is  sustained  :  the  people  share  in  the  distribution  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  general  condition  ot 
society  is  improved  and  progressive.    The  strength  and 
spirit  of  such  men  are  braced  by  a  temperate  climate,  by 
constant  labour  and  enterprise,  and  by  the  hope  of  social 
advancement.    And  these  (he  adds)  are  the  qualities  which 
arouse  resistance  to  oppression  and  fit  men  for  the  enjoy- 
laentof  freedom."* 

The  step  which  man  has  made  from  the  condition  of 
mere  slavery,  under  which  he  lived  in  the  earlier  stages  of 


*  "  Deaocncy  in  Ettrope.  — Introdttctaon. 
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the  world's  history^  to  the  cooditioa  «f  cmlisatioi  md 
freedom  which  he  now  enjoys  tti  the  Westmi  world, 
indeed  difficult  to  realise. 

When  I  speak  thus  of  man,  I  refer  to  the  masses  of  Xh 
human  face  who,  in  former  times,  were  regarded  as  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  comparatively  few  who  then  held  the 
reins  of  powen  but  who  now  stand,  each  and  alt,  at  least  in 
English-speakitig  communities,  possessed  of  the  most  abs( 
lute  freedom  of  thought,  of  opinion,  and  of  action  "  Hmited 
alone  by  the  like  freedom  of  all,"  This  great  stride^  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  degradation  to  the  highest 
level  of  civilised  citizenship,  would,  if  traced  through 
all  its  stages,  involve  not  simply  much,  but  a//  hisCor)% 
These  stages,  however,  are  well  marked  for  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  study  them.  My  present  puriiose  covers  i 
much  narrower  ground,  viz.,  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
civil  liberty  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  illoi- 
(rating  that  principle  of  social  evolution  by  which  man  tsrj 
ever  striving  for  a  larger  degree  of  ^lersonal  freedom  and 
individual  development,  even  though  it  frequently  happen 
{as  we  have  seen)  that  he  fails  to  rightly  judge  how^  or 
what  direction,  that  end  is  to  be  most  surely  attained. 

X  have  thought  fit  to  make  the  foregoing  general  ol 
tiona  because  the  principle  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
freedom,  which  the  wider  history  involves,  is,  in 
opinion,  the  key-note,  to  the  narrower  branch  of  hist< 
with  which  I  am  chiefly  concerned.    It  is  in  the  higl 
degree  probable  that  the  practice  of  designating  any 
ber  of  any  legislative  or  other  deliberative  body  by 
name,  which  briefly  summarised  the  principles  which 
been  observed  as  a  general  rule  to  actuate  hts  conduct  • 
demeanour  as  such  member,  came  into  existence  almost 
not  quite,  as  soon  as  the  institution  of  Parliament  iti< 
Nor  do  1  refer  merely  to  the  advent  of  constitutiiH 
government,  for  the  same  practice  would  doubtless  obtain 
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large  assemblies  of  the  most  ii^riiiMlive  ^character — eren 
among  tribal  communities. 

The  actual  or^n  df  legislation  or  government  13,  as  far  -as 
written  history  can  inform  u%  obscure.    Many  writers, 
necessarily  somewhat  speculative  on  such  a  subject,  offer 
theories,  tracing  back  the  institution  even  to  "  the  family  "* 
or  "  the  household,"  which  I  presume  is  the  most  extreme 
limit,  since  it  reaches  almost  to  the  level  of  ordinary  animal 
life.    The  stage  of  society,  next  in  advance  of  the  family  or 
household,  would  obviously  be  the  tribe,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  at  that  stage,  when  many  heads  of  families  or 
"  households  "  came  into  close  communion,  it  was  regarded 
as  desirable  to  determine  upon  some  governing  individual, 
or  group  of  individuals,  to  settle  questions,  regarding  which, 
the  undivided  action  of  the  whole,  was  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  families.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
the  head  or  chief  of  the  tribe  was  frequently  self-constituted 
—that  is,  assumed  the  position  by  sheer  force  of  character 
or  of  arms,  and  derived  his  authority  as  leader  from  the 
mere  fact  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  tacitly  acknowledging  his 
superiority,  and  grouping  themselves  about  his  person  as 
subjects  and  dependents.    The  following  is  an  interesting 
(and  of  course  speculative)  opinion  by  Hooker,  who  is 
extensively  quoted  by  Ix>cke  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
"primitive  government — "  To  take  away  all  such  mutual 
grievances,  injuries,  and  wrongs,  such  as  attend  men  in  the 
state  of  nature,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  growing  into 
composition  and  agreement  among  themselves ;  by  ordain- 
ing some  kind  of  government  public,  and  by  yielding 
themselves  subject  thereto,  that  ur.to  whom  they  granted 
authority  to  rule  and  govern  them,  the  peace,  tranquility, 
and  happy  estate  of  the  rest  might  be  procured."    "  The 
end  of  civil  society  (to  use  the  words  of  Locke  himself) 

*  It  cannot  reasonably  le  doubted  that  the  family  was  the  great  source  of 
^  personal  law." — "  village  Communities,"  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine. 
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is  itj  avoid  and  remedy  those  inconveniences  of  the  state 
of  nature  which  netressariL^  foUow  from  every  man's  being 
judge  in  his  own  case,  by  setting  up  a  knOT*Ti  authority  to 
which  ever)'one  of  that  society  may  nppeal  upon  any  injury  m 
received  or  controversy  that  may  arise,  and  which  everyone  ■ 
of  the  society  ought  to  obey."  lliat  the  **  known  authority  "  ■ 
of  l^ke,  and  the  "government  public"  of  Hooker  origi- 
nu^tcd  in  the  parent,  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  j 
whfi  says,  **The  most  recent  researches  into  the  primitive] 
history  of  society  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  I 
tie  which  knitted  men  together  in  comtnumtie%  was  con*i 
sanguinity  or  kinship,"*  and  the  "learned"  Sir  Rfitierli 
Hhner  commences  the  first  chapter  of  his     Patriarcha '*  j 
with  the  projKjsition  "That  the  first  Kings  were  Fathers  of  J 
Families.*' 

Assuming,  then,  that  these  are  correct  statements  of  the  | 
origin  of  government,  an  assumption  requiring  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  but  rather  one  which  recoinmends  ( 
itself  to  the  reason,  there  can  be,  I  venture  to  think,  hiile  j 
doubt,  that  if,  from  such  a  starting-point,  all  rules  of  con- 
duct, which  were  subsequently  laid  down  by  chiefs,  king*  j 
and  legislatures  respectively,  had  been  based  upon  the  i 
sound  principle  of  "  equal  op|x>rtunities/*  instead  of  thjit  | 
which  reserves  special  privileges  for  the  few,  society  would, 
at  the  present  day,  be  far  in  advance  of  its  existing  con- 
dition of  growing  unrest  and  discontent. 

But  the  idea  of  equal  opportunities  "  was  obviously  ^  | 
from  being  recognised  as  the  scientific  or  even  just  test  bfi 
which  tribal  ruleSj  or,  in  more  advanced  times,  sovendgal 
edicts  and  jjarliamcntary  legislation  should  be  tried.  Whfillj 
it  became  necessary,  as  a  stage  beyond  the  parent^  to  obtaiA| 
the  known  authority^'  of  whom  Locke  speaks,  he  w 
provided  in  the  shape  of  a  chief,  or  king,  or  **ahle  man/'  asj 
Carlyle  calls  him.    But  it  would  then  (and  probably  di4)J 
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become  a  question,  whether  the  chief,  or  king  himself,  could 
do  wrong.  There  would  be  no  one  to  appeal  to,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  contingency  arising,  nor  could  his  decision, 
if  favourable  to  himself,  be  questioned ;  and  he  would, 
naturally  drift,  as  he  became  more  conscious  of  his 
unlimited  or  at  least  very  wide  powers,  into  the  position  and 
habits  of  a  dictator,  whose  word  was  incapable  of  being 
questioned.  Moreover,  if  he  were  the  brave  or  "able" 
man  of  his  tribe,  there  would  be  little  inclination  to 
question  his  authority,  or  even  the  justice  of  his  decisions. 
Thus,  most  probably,  did  society  driA  into  the  condition 
of  subservience  to  kingly  power,  the  abuse  of  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  Royal  pre- 
rogatives, as  opposed  to  what  were  termed  the  "  rights  of  the 
people." 

Locke  says,  bearing  upon  this  point,  "Wherever  any 
persons  are,  who  have  not  such  an  authority  to  appeal  to 
and  decide  any  difference  between  them  there,  those  persons 
are  still  in  the  state  of  nature.  And  so  is  every  absolute 
prince  in  respect  of  those  who  are  under  his  dominion." 

Coming  now  to  history  proper — that  is  to  say,  written 
history — ^we  find  that  kings,  and  probably  chiefs  and  other 
less  important  monarchs  before  them,  developed  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  what  historians  call  "  favourites,"  that  is  to 
say  certain  persons  who  proved  congenial  as  companions  to 
the  particular  monarch,  and  had  a  sort  of  kingly  license  by 
which  they  enjoyed  more  than  an  "  equal"  share  of  "oppor- 
taniiies."  This  was  probably  the  first  departure  from  true 
liberalism  in  history,  next  after  that  by  which  the  king  claimed 
to  himself  greater  privileges  than  he  could  allow  between 
his  subjects.  These  favourites  have  almost  invariably  been 
^pients  of  some  distinguishing  mark  of  patronage,  as  an 
eipression  of  the  favour  in  which  they  were  held.  Hence 
the  order  of  "  nobles ;"  and,  following  upon  this  distinction, 
it  is  but  an  easy  stage  to  that  state  of  things,  by  which  they 
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becajne  invested  with  some  of  the  **  privileges,"  not  enjoyed 
by  the  ordinary  people  of  their  time. 

Herein  lies  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  system,  as  introduced  into  England 
by  Wiltiam  the  Conqueror  in  the  eleventh  century* 

Tlie  nobles  of  that  monarchy  as  is  well  known  by  every 
reader  of  early  English  histor)',  exercised  over  their  v^^sals 
the  most  complete  and  absolute  dominion  ;  and  instead  of 
the  latter  possessing  or  enjoying  *' equal  opporiunities>," 
they,  and  their  families,  were  overwhelmed  with  duties  and 
obligations^  and  burdened  with  restrictions  on  their  liberty, 
which  left  them  with  about  as  much  freedom  as  was 
possessed  by  the  African  slave  previous  to  1806,  To  ute 
the  words  of  a  historian :  *'The  masses  of  the  people  were 
depressed  by  heavy  burdens,  enslaved  by  varied  wrongs  and 
paralysed  by  superstitious  fears-  They  were  credulous  and 
poor,  and  had  neither  liberty,  knowledge^  nor  ambition*" 

From  this  condition  of  things,  there  is  discemable^ 
throughout  history^  a  gradual  growth  of  popular  freedom, 
marked  more  particularly  by  such  epochs  as  the  Magna 
Charta  in  1215,  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1628,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1678,  the  Revolution  in  16S8,  and  the  Reform 
B\{\  of  183a.  First  the  king  was  supreme ;  then  the  people 
were  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  government ;  next  the 
pco[)le  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  king,  and 
finally  the  monarch  was  trans fomiedt  as  is  the  case  now, 
into  a  sort  of  national  figure  head,"  receiving  income  and 
prtvilcgea  by  the  consent  of  a  free  and  self-governing  people. 
All  these  great  social  movements,  each  constituting,  as  it 
were,  the  practical  expression  of  a  long-|>ent  public  grievance, 
may  be  classified  under  the  heading  of  '*the  growth  of 
liberalism/'  Those  movements  consisted  (with  one  excep- 
tion) of  public  protests  against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  rest>ective  inonarchs,  in  whose  reign  they 
dcveltfijed  and  culminated;  and  they  had  tlie  effect  of 
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•*fre€iflg"  or  •liberating  "  the  people  from  the  yoke  of 
manarchical  power,  under  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  lived  for  centuries.  The  exception  was  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  was  a  protest  against  the  monopoly  of  pari i a- 
mentary  representation  by  a  class. 

"  It  has  been  usual,    as  Sir  Erslcine  May  says,  in  his 
"  Democracy  in  Europe,*'  "  to  conduct  controversies  regard- 
ing political  institutions  and  forms  of  government  as  if  they 
were  simply   founded   upon   abstract  experience;  as  if 
monarchies  and  republics   had   been  established  upon 
a  priafi  theories,  and  were  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
approach  to  some  ideal  polity.    It  is  not  in  this  spirit  that 
history  is  to  be  studied.    If  any  instruction  is  to  be  gained, 
it  will  be  by  the  investigation  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
physical  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  rise,  growthi 
and  overthrow  of  institutions^of  dup<^H$m^     free  mm- 
arckks^  of  arist&cractcs^   and   of  republkt,^^    These  last 
words,  in  fact,  stand  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  social 
sicpSj  which  led  to  their  overthrow,  have  occurred. 

Though  the  word  liberalism  "  has  been  first  used  in, 
and  received  its  interpretation  from  much  later  times  than 
tkotse  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  nevertheless  it  is  very 
ticcessary  to  study  those  periods  in  order  to  fully  and  clearly 
umiefftand  the  |>rinciple  which  imderlies  the  spirit  of  UbiH^ 
^ndjmd&m  that  the  word  is  intended  to  signify. 
Such  an  investigation^  especially  if  prosecuted  with  some 
'  tilarily^  will  show  that  the  more  modern  school  of 
ics,  to  which  that  title  has  been  applied,  is  founded 
^IHm  the  identical  principles  otfrttd^m  of  thmtght^frttdom 
^1  tp^ffk^  and  freedom  &f  a^/tm^  for  which  the  people  of 
nnous  countries,  but  especially  our  own,  have,  for  centuries, 
-^ruggling— the  determination  to  pos!>ess,  at  all  hazards, 
*qtial  opportunities"  with  other  men,  irrespective  of 
fcmily,  irrespective  of  kingly  favour,  and  irrest>ective  of 
•ealth.    "Britain,"  says  an  eloquent  writer  on  Reform, 


Notmatt  Coaqnei^  tbe  jliode  o#  igiiiJiicr,  mpersutioQ, 
And,  tboo^  fcr  jjcmwia  pnt,  siic  has 
a  Aeauty  idvamee  in  ktiowiadge  and  in  ciril  and 
Itbertj— tlioi^  ber  ami  of  lettos  fasve  Mi  down 
to  pomri^  woits  tl»t  MkiB  Im  til  sdence,  pli9osopli|  , 
aad  poetrjr  are  known  no  inore ;  thoD^  ber  bwym  ha^ 
fmdiialjy  vtim  of  the  rugged  fealuns  of  the  feudal  system 
tin  the  OTfiimofi  law  of  Ei^Iaiid  hau  been  adofKcd  as  the 
baM  of  the  Reptiblican  Code  of  AjmOTca  ;  though  ber 
Chuych  long  since  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  tionHDonformity 
and  sanctiofied  a  liberal  toleration — tbotigh  all  that  was 
vhal  and  dangerous  in  the  majcim,  *The  king  can  do  tso 
Wf0fig»*  fell  with  the  head  of  Charles  L  in  1649— yet  it  b 
gnly  within  tiu  imt  fifty  ymrs  thai  she  has  sanctioned  the 
rbaAgei  in  her  insiitutions  long  counselled  by  a  class  of 
innovators  designated  as  Reformers,*** 

It  t%  over  the  longer  period  that  we  need  to  ponder,  in 
order  to  discovtrr^  and  arrive  at  some  certain ty»  regarding  the 
general  prindple  which  should  be  conveyed  by^the  particular 
lerm  under  consicJefation.  J-et  us  turn  to  history  itself,  as 
recorded  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  special  study. 

Though  the  term  Liberalism  "  is,  thereforCj  of  compara- 
tively modern  use,  in  order  that  its  meaning  and  bearing  may 
be  traced  and  understood^  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  these 
earlier  times,  and  investigate  the  history  in  which»  without 
resort  to  jKjlitical  pany  titles,  the  same  principle  which 
animates  the  truer  interpreters  of  the  word  in  our  own  day, 
spurred  on  our  forefathers  in  the  earlier  struggles  for  frcc^ 
dom  and  the  building  up  of  our  oft-extolled  constitution. 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  naturally  and  of  necessity* 
great  shock  to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  so  unequal 
were  they  to  ilie  comprehensive  and  overwhelming  invaaton 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  that^  as  a  nation,  they  dropped, 
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for  the  time  being,  into  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery. 
But,  says  De  Lolme,  "  it  is  to  the  era  of  the  Conquest  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  real  foundation  of  the  English  con- 
stitution." 

I  shall,  from  this  epoch  in  English  records,  trace,  with 
fitting  brevity,  the  history  of  the  principle  of  Liberalism  —a 
principle  which  has,  at  various  periods,  been  recognised  and 
acted  upon,  under  different  and  changing  titles,  and  has,  at 
all  times,  spurred  on,  to  fresh  thoughts  and  fresh  actions, 
all  who  could  see,  in  the  future,  an  improved  condition  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  based  upon  the  even  broader 
priqciple  of  the  "equality  of  men."    To  go  behind  this 
period  in  history  would  lead  me  into  fields  quite  beyond 
my  present  purpose — into  the  histories,  in  fact,  of  the 
various  peoples  who  formed  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
much  mixed  nation,  now  known  as  ^reat  Britain.    I  need 
not,  therefore,  carry  my  investigations  further  back  than  the 
Conquest  of  England,  to  discover  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances  that  principle  first  took  root. 

The  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  English  People  "  has 
characterised  the  charter  granted  on  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Henry  I.  as  not  only  the  "  direct  precedent  for 
the  Great  Charter  of  John,"  but,  also,  as  "  the  first  limitation 
wbich  had  been  imposed  on  the  despotism  established  by 
the  Conquest."* 

This  epoch  is  therefore  in  every  way  a  suitable  starting- 
Point  for  my  short  sketch.  In  order  to  fully  and  clearly 
wdise  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  memorable  con- 
<^on  to  civil  freedom,  which  that  charter  involved,  it 
w  necessary  to  remember  what  were  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  people  of  England,  prior  to  that  event. 
Macaulay  says,  "The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on 
the  English  throne,  but  gave  up  the  whole  population  of 

*  Greco's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  p.  87. 


So 
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England  to  Ihe  tyranny  of  the  Norman  race*    The  sub- 
jugation of  a  nation  by  a  nation/'  he  says,  "has  seldom, 
even  in  Asia,  been  more  complete.      The  country  was 
portioned  out  among  the  captains  of  the  invaders.  Strong 
military  institutions,  closely  connected  with  the  institution 
of  property^  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  oppress  the 
children  of  the  soil    A  cruel  penal  code,  cruelly  enforced, 
guarded  the  privileges,  and  even  the  sports  of  the  alien 
tyrants/'*    Hume  speaks  of  William    the  Conqueror  as 
having    a/>/€ared"  immediately  after  ascending  the  English 
throne,  "solicitous  to  unite,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the 
Normans  and  the  English,  by  inter-marriages  and  alliances,** 
and  says  that  "all  his  new  subjects,  who  approached  his 
person,  were  received  with  affability  and  regard/'t    **  But," 
he  adds,  "  amidst  this  confidence  and  friendship^  which  be 
expressed  for  the  English  ^  he  took  care  to  place  all  real 
power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans/*    However,  notwith- 
standing any  good  disposition  which  he  may,  as  a  conqueror^ 
have  felt  towards  thr  English,  in  the  first  flush  of  victory, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  after  his  almost  mimediate 
return  to  Normandy,  and  reappearance  in  England,  during 
which  time  the  English  and  the  Normans  had  again  come 
into  conflict,  he  showed  little,  if  any  respect,  for  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  under  the  coronation  oath^  one  of  which 
was  ^*  to  administer  justice  and  to  repress  violence/'J    As  a 
fact,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  failed  to  harmonise, 
and  though  in  public  and  domestic  life  everything  seemed 
favourable  to  the  king,  "the  discontents  of  his  English 
subjects  augmented  daily,  and  the  injuries,  committed  and 
suffered  on  both  sides,  rendered  the  quarrel,  between  them 
and  the  Normans,  absolutely  incurable.    The  insolence  of 
the  victorious  masters,  dispersed  throughout  the  kmgdotll« 
seemed  intolerable  to  the  natives/il 


*  **  History  of  England,"  ckap,  i.  i  **  HUtory  of  Etiglfuid,"  chaji,  4,  t  Hi 
ilBUleii  MAlmetbiiry,  as  iajing  that  hu  jiromU^d  aJso  *'to  go>verri  the  Eog 
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Hume  adds  that  the  English  people,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, had  "lost  all  national  > pride  and  spirit,"  by  their 
recent  and  long  subjection  to  the  Danes.    However  that 
may  be,  they  quickly  fell  into  a  condition  of  abject  sub- 
ordination  to  their  insolent  and  high-handed  victors. 
Instead  of  being  governed  by  "  equal  laws,"  as  had  been 
promised,  they  •  were,  on  every  occasion,  and,  under  all 
circumstances,  denied  even  the  most  common  justice.    "  It 
was  crime  sufficient  in  an  Englishman  to  be  opulent,  or 
noble,  or  powerful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  king,  concurring 
with  the  rapacity  of  foreign  adventurers,  produced  almost  a 
total  revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 
Ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
the  nobles  themselves  were   everywhere    treated  with 
ignominy  and  contempt;  they  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  their  castles  and  manors  possessed  by  Normans,  of 
the  meanest  birth,  and  lowest  stations,  and  they  found 
themselves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which  led 
cither  to  riches  Or  preferment.*    Then  was  introduced  the 
feudal  laws  and  the  feudal  system.    The  whole  of  the  lands 
of  England,  with  few  exceptions,  were  divided  into  baronies, 
which  were  conferred,  subject  to  certain  services  and  pay- 
naents,  upon  the  most  important  among  the  king's  followers,  t 
These  barons,  then,  subdivided  their  estates,  among  the 
kss  important  of  the  Normans,  called  knights  or  vassals. 
These  latter  became  liable  to  the  same  obligations  to  the 
particular  baron,  under  whom  they  held,  as  had  been 
undertaken  by  him  in  the  king's  behalf.    The  whole  of 
^gland  is  said  to  have  been  thus  divided  into  seven 
hundred  chief  tenancies  or  baronies,  and  sixty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  knight-fees.    No  Englishmen  were 

*  "Home's  History  of  England,"  chap.  4. 

^J^obort,  Earl  of  Montaigne,  had  973  manors  and  lordships ;  Allan,  Earl  of 
**'tany  and  Richmond,  442 ;  Odo,  Btshoi)  of  Baienx,  439  ;  and  a  score  more  of  the 
^^ojnieror's  chief  followers  were  treated  with  the  same  lavish  generosity.  It  has 
computed  that  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk  was  divided  among  sixty-six 
P»oprietors. 
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included  among  the  former  class,  and  the  few,  who  managed 
to  retain  their  property,  were  competied  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  being  included  among  the  fatter,  subject,  of  course, 
10  a  Norman  baron  as  landlord,  as  also  to  the  numeroufi 
burdens  of  service,  etc,  which  such  a  tenancy  entailed — 
thisj  too,  notwithstanding  ihat  their  respective  estates  had 
been,  previously,  freeholds,  acquired  by  inheritance,  and 
in  no  way  encumbered  with  any  such  obligations.*  These 
under  tenants  were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  their 
particular  baron,  in  the  following  words  :  Hear,  my  I*ord,  I 
become  liege  mai^  of  yours,  for  life,  and  limb,  and  earthly 
regard  ;  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  you,  for  life  and 
death  ;  God  help  me  ;  and  this  comprehensive  obligation 
was  entered  into  while  the  dei3endant  kneeled,  without  arms, 
and  bare-headed,  at  the  feet  of  his  superior ;  his  hands  being 
placed  in  those  of  the  latter,  t  It  is  said  that,  under  this 
system,  the  king  could  at  any  moment  summon  sixty 
thousand  knights  to  the  royal  standard.  In  addition  to 
these  two  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
lower  order,  called  Ctoris^  or  Villeins^  concerning  whom  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  they  were  not  actual  slaves. 
They  certainly  were  so,  in  all  but  name,  inasmuch  as  the 
lord  had  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  them.  In  summing 
up  his  account  of  the  oppression  which  this  conquest 
inflicted  upon  the  English  people,  Macaulay  says  :  "  Diuiiig 
the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  it,  there  ts,  to  s|>eak 
strictly,  no  English  hist&ry^*^  and  Hume,  in  the  same  wa 
says :  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  had  muc 
infringed  the  Hiferiks^  however  im|>erfcct,  enjoyed  by  th 
Anglo-Saxons  in  their  ancient  government,  and  had  redu 
the  wliole  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the  king 
barons,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  state  of 
slavery*" 

•  "  If  Uiii«'«  Mi*tnry  of  Englaml/'  chap,  4. 
t  **  Gfeeii'i  Short  Hi'inry  of  the  EnitUih  Peoijle,"  thup.  1. 
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Such  then  was  the  condition  of  the  English  people  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.    The  King  had  upon  ascending  the 
throne  promised  "equal  laws."    The  promise  had  been 
broken,  and  the  most  glaring  inequality  existed,  not  only  in 
possessions,  for  that  had  always  been  and  ever  will  be  so, 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  which  need  not,  and  should  not 
have  been.    The  Normans  were,  in  short,  the  recipients  of 
extensive  privileges^  at  the  expense  of  those  they  had 
conquered.    Let  us  now  see  the  course  which  events  took^ 
Discontent  must  have  followed,  and  quickly  found  expres- 
sion ;  for  a  collection  of  laws,  called  the  "  Magna  Charta 
of  William  the  Conqueror,"  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
the  King  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  following  treaty 
with  his  subjects,  constituting  a  substantial  concession,  con- 
sidering the  times,  to  the  principle  of  liberalism  or  freedom : 
"We  will  enjoin  and  grant,  (so  it  runs),  that  all  freemen 
of  our  kingdom  shall  enjoy  their  land  in  peace,  free  from  all 
tallage  and  from  every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  nothing  but 
their  service  lawfully  due  to  us  shall  be  demanded  at  their 
bands." 

William  the  Conqueror  died  in  1087,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  above  undertaking,  the  condition  of  the  people  at  his 
death  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  an  advance- 
luent  on  that  of  twenty  years  previous.  Hume  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  1087  •  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all 
history  a  revolution  more  destructive,  or  attended  with  a 
wore  complete  subjection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Contumely  seems  even  to  have  been  wantonly  added  to 
oppression;  and  the  natives  were  universally  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  meanness  and  poverty,  that  the  English 
name  became  a  term  of  reproach.* 

William  Rufus  claimed  to  succeed  his  father,  but  inas- 
nauch  as  by  doing  so  he  was  consciously  violating  his  elder 
brother's  (Robert)  right,  he  took  very  hasty  measures  to 

*  "Hbum's  History  of  Eagland,"  chap.  4. 
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secure  the  Crown.  He  displayed  a  witliiigiiess  to  concede 
any  condition,  in  order  to  secure  himself  in  the  esUmatioti 
of  his  subjects,  **As  an  earnest  of  his  future  reign  he 
renounced  all  the  rigid  maxims  of  conquest,  and  swore  to 
protect  the  Church  and  the  people,  and  to  govern  by  St 
Edward's  laws  ;  a  promise  extremely  grateful  to  all  parties; 
for  the  Normans,  finding  the  English  passionately  desirous 
of  those  laws,  and  only  knowing  that  they  were  in  general 
faimimhh  io  liberty^  and  conducive  to  peace  and  order* 
became  equally  clamorous  for  their  re-establishnienl,"* 

These  resolutions,  likewise,  were  ignored,  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  his  Either 
before  him.  **  The  forest  laws  were  executed  with  rigour, 
the  old  impositions  revived,  and  new  laid  on." t 

William  Rufus  died  in  the  year  iioo,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  He  or)-  L,  who  thus,  in  his  lum, 
usurped  his  elder  brother*s  lawful  rights.  Knowing,'*  says 
Hume,  *'that  the  Crown,  so  usurped,  against  all  rules  of 
justice,  would  sit  unsteady  on  his  head,  he  resolved  by 
fair  professions  at  least,  to  gain  the  affections  of  all  his 
subjects/*! 

He  seized  the  opportunity  to  address  the  nobility  and 
vast  concourse  of  inferior  people/*  who  had  been  drawn 
to  Winchester,  by  the  news  of  his  brother^s  death.  After 
plausibly  setting  forth  his  title,  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  bom  next  after  his  father  had  acquired  the  kingdom, 
—a  ground  upon  which  the  nobility  retired  to  consult— he 
"threw  himself  entirely  upon  the  populace."    He  began 

by  drawing  his  sword  and  swearing  with  a  bold  and 
determined  air  to  persist  in  his  pretensions  to  his  last 
breath*"  He  "  turned  to  the  crowd/'  and  made  promises 
of  a  miiier  gm^emment  than  they  had  experienced,  either 
beneath  his  brother,  or  his  father :  the  Church  should  enjoy 


*  "  AbridgDifejil  of  EnglUh  HiMory.** 
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her  immunities,  the  people  tfuir  liberties^  .  .  .  the  dis- 
tinction of  Englishman  and  Norman  be  heard  no  more."^ 

As  might  be  expected  "  the  people  received  this  popular 
harangue,  delivered  by  a  prince,  whose  person  was  full  of 
grace  and  majesty,   with   shouts  of   joy  and  rapture. 
Immediately  they  rush  to  the  house  where  the  council  is 
held,  which  they  surround,  and,  with  clamour  and  menaces, 
demand   Henry  for  their  King."t    He  confirmed  and 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  gave  to  the  whole  kingdom  a 
iharter  of  liberties^  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  successive  charters,  which  at  last 
compleUd  the  freedom  of  the  stibject^X    Among  the  numerous 
provisions  of  this  charter,  was  one,  in  which  the  King 
prombed  that  the  vassals  of  the  barOns  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons,^  In 
order  to  give  guarantees  for  his  sincerity  in  making  these 
concessions,  he  lodged  a  copy  of  the  charter  which  con- 
tained them,  in  an  abbey  of  each  county ;  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  as  soon  as  his  immediate  object  had  been  attained,  he 
showed  that  he  had  never  seriously  intended  to  observe 
any  part  of  it.    "  The  whole  of  it  fell  so  much  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,  that,  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
harons,  who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of  it,  desired  to 
nwke  it  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  which  they  exacted 
from  King  John,  they  could,  with  difficulty,  find  a  copy  in 
the  kingdom.§    This  charter  was,  though  by  no  means 
observed,  "the  first  limitation  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  despotism  established  by  the  Conquest."||  and  formed 
one  of  the  "  two  great  measures,  which,  following  his 
(Henry's)  coronation,  mark  "the  new  relation  which  was 
then  brought  about  between  the  people  and  their  King^** 

]|^"Aliridni«nt  of  English  History."  Edmund  Burke,  chap.  iv.  t  "Abridgment 
^Eogtifth  Histoary."  Edmund  Burke,  chap.  iv.  t"  Abridgment  of  English 
*>j*toiy."  Edmona  Burke,  chap,  iv.  %  "  Hume's  History  of  England,"  chap.  6. 
.  Hume's  History  of  England,"  chap.  6.  II  "Green's  Short  History  ol  the 
Wih  Peoide,**  chap.  a.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People," 
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Such  was  the  llrst  great  concession,  in  English  history, 
lo  the  spirit  of  true  liberalism  ;  and  it  consisted  in  the  under- 
taking to  grant  ttjual  lihtriies  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  race 
or  social  status.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  obligation, 
like  most  others  of  those  times,  was  made,  only  to  be  ignofed 
and  forgotten  by  him  who  made  it. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  still  greater  epoch  in  the  history  of 
liberalism.  Hume  says,  speaking  generally  of  these  charters : 
"  Henry  I.,  that  he  might  allure  the  people  to  give 
exclusion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  had  granted  them  a 
charter,  favourable  in  many  particulars  to  their  iibtrtiu ; 
Stephen  had  renewed  the  grant;  Henry  IL  had  confinncd 
it.  But  the  concessions  of  all  these  princes  had  still 
remained  without  efTecl,  and  the  same  unhmited^  at  least 
irregular  authority,  continued  to  be  exercised,  both  by  them 
and  their  successors."* 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  all  the  unreasonable 
irritating  demands,  which  had  been  made  by  his  predecc:^, 
were  greatly  intensified,  and  accompanied  with  further  acts 
of  tyranny,  of  an  even  more  unbearable  nature.  "  One  is 
surprised,"  says  Hallam,  at  the  forbearance  displayed  by 
the  barons,  till  they  took  arms  at  length  in  that  confederacy 
which  ended  in  establishing  the  Gnat  Charkr  of  IMirimr\ 
Historians  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  endeavours 
to  picture  the  domineering  and  oppressive  conduct  of  King 
John.  "Equally  odious  and  contemptible,"  says  Hume, 
**both  in  public  and  private  life,  he  affronted  the  barons  by 
his  insolence,  dishonoured  their  families  by  his  gallanines, 
enraged  them  by  his  tyranny^  and  gave  discontent  to  all 
ranks  of  men  by  his  endless  exactions  and  impositions-"!: 
In  addition  to  all  these  forms  of  insolence  and  tyranny, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  one  man  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  on  a  whole  nation,  there  yet  rem-oineti 
many  jiorttons  of  the  feudal  law,  as  introduced  by  ih« 

*  "  Hutory  of  Ettgknd/'  c1u|}.  xv.       t    CQmdtiitioaftl  Kutory  of  Englairtl,*^ 
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Conqueror,  which  had,  by  abuse  and  arbitrary  administra- 
tion, become  constant  sources  of  discontent  and  rebellious 
feeling. 

One  of  the  most  useful  generalisations  which,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  history  is  that  which 
teaches  what  I  might  term  the  law  of  social  oscillation. 
Every  historical  student  must  have  observed  that  society, 
when  viewed  over  long  periods  of  time,  seems  to  pass 
through  successive  stages,  somewhat  analagous  to  the  motions 
of  a  pendulum — that  is  to  say,  whenever,  by  reason  of  its 
surrounding  circumstances,  it  is  forced  into  any  extreme  con- 
dition, involving  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  there  almost  inevitably 
follows  a  reactionary  movement,  similarly  extreme,  though  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Thus,  as  Burke  says,  "Our  best 
securities  for  freedom  have  been  obtained  from  princes,  who 
were  either  warlike,  or  prodigal,  or  both,"*  and  again,  as 
stated  by  De  Tocqueville,  "  Liberty  is  generally  established 
in  the  midst  of  agitation ;  it  is  perfected  by  civil  discord."t 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  sociological  law  in  question, 
in  the  £act  that  this  very  oppression  and  tyranny,  to  which 
the  people  of  England  were  subjected,  and  the  almost 
slavish  condition,  to  which  they  were,  in  consequence, 
reduced,  constituted  the  very  source  of  their  future 
freedom. 

"It  was,"  says  De  Lolme,  "the  excessive  power  of  the 
king  which  made  England  free;  because  it  was  this  very 
excess  that  gave  rise  to  the  spirit  of  union  and  of  co- 
resistance.  Possessed  of  extensive  demesnesj  the  king 
found  himself  independent ;  vested  with  the  most  formidable 
prerogatives,  he  crushed,  at  pleasure,  the  most  powerful 
barons  in  the  realm.  It  was  only  by  close  and  numerous 
confederacies,  therefore,  that  these  could  resist  his  tyranny ; 

•  **  Letters  on  a  Regictcle  Peace."   Collected  Works,  vol.  v. 
t  **  Democracy  in  America,"  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 
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they  even  were  compelled  to  associate  the  people  in  themi 
and  make  them  partners  of  public  h'berty*" 

The  confederacy  which  wsis  entered  into,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  unbearable  state  of  things,  as  it  existed  under  John, 
was  greatly  assisted,  if  not  even  initiated  by  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburj^ — by  name  Langton — who,  conceiving 
that  an  acquisition  of  liberty  to  the  people  would  contribute 
towards  the  powers  of  his  Church,  took  an  extremely 
practical  and  useful  part  in  framing  some  of  the  most 
important  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  insisted  upon 
theni,  as  conditions  precedent  to  his  (John's)  avoidance 
oi  excommunication*  He  obtained  possession,  from  one  of 
the  monasteries,  of  a  copy  of  Henry  the  First*s  charter, 
and,  having  shown  it  to  some  of  the  most  influential  baioo3 
of  his  time,  urged  them  to  demand  its  recognition  and 
observance  by  the  King*  The  feeling  grew  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  large  meeting  of  barons  was  again  held,  this  tim 
"  under  colour  of  devotion."  Langton  once  more  used  his 
[K>werful  and  eloquent  exhortations,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  The  barons,  thereupon,  entered  into  i 
solemn  compact,  sealed  with  an  oath,  that  they  would  nevei 
desist  until  they  had  obtained  an  equally  solemn  undertaking 
from  the  King  on  the  subject  of  their  liberties*  Thcf 
resolved  to  prepare  an  armed  force,  and  to  meet  again  when 
their  plans  were  matured.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
taking  the  final  step,  they  boldly  demanded  of  the  King  **  a 
renewal  of  Henry's  charter,  and  a  conflrmalion  of  the  laws 
of  St,  Edward/'  Hitherto  the  barons  had  fought  for  them- 
selves alone  :  now  they  became  the  national  leaders  in  nioifl- 
Laining  the  liberties  of  England*"*  The  King  asked  for 
time,  and  offered  valuable  sureties,  Meanwhile  he  sought, 
by  conceding  great  privileges  to  the  Church,  to  bafHc  lh« 
plans  of  the  barons,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  some 
measure  in  winning  the  partisanshiji  of  the  Pope;  but  the 

■     Uemixrrscy  in  Europe,"'  Sir  Erslcbc  MtkYi  vd.  iL,  p.  ^f. 
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barons,  having  first  made  an  appeal  to  Rome,  quickly 
assembled  a  large  force  of  armed  retainers,  and  advanced 
towards  the  King^s  residence,  whence  he  sent  a  messenger 
desiring  to  know  the  barons'  terms.  They  delivered  him  a 
record  of  their  principal  demands  ;  but  when  he  learned  its 
contents,  he  broke  into  a  furious  passion,  and  vowed  he 
would  never  grant  such  concessions. 

Immediately  the  barons  chose  a  leader,  and  proceeded  to 
levy  war  upon  the  King:  besieged  castles  and  palaces 
belonging  to  him,  threatened  anybody  and  everybody  who 
ventured  to  join  in  his  defence,  and,  finally,  became  such 
masters  of  the  position,  that,  after  numerous  attempts  at 

1  compromise,  the  King,  surrounded  by  only  a  few  followers, 
was  forced  to  arrange  a  meeting,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
baions  finally,  regarding  their  demands.  The  meeting-place 
was  the  celebrated  Runnymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Slaines.  The  two  parties  formed  separate  camps,  and,  after 
several  days'  debate,  the  King  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter,  which,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "  secured  very 
important  liberties  and  priviUges  to  every  order  of  men  in 
tbe  kingdom,  to  the  clergy^  to  the  barons,  and  to  the  people'' 

Ut  us  consider  now,  in  less  general  terms,  what  this 
Great  Charter  did  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  us. 

It  is  but  natural  and  reasonable  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Wons  were  themselves  the  head  and  front  of  the  move- 
DJent,  they  should  have  turned  their  attention  more  par- 
ticfllarly  to  their  own  interests ;  but,  inasmuch  also  as  they 
''Bquired  the  concurrence  of  "  the  people,"  in  the  bold  step 

2  ^  were  taking,  they  found  it  advisable,  if  not  necessary, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  that  class  also, 

^.  they  accordingly  did.    Sir  Erskine   May  says : 

3  "Hitherto  the  barons  had  fought  for  themselves  alone,  now 
they  became  the  national  leaders  in  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  England."  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  barons  them- 
xhres  had  been  guilty  of  tyranny  and  oppression  to  those 
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under  them,  quUe  as  great,  and  as  galling,  as  that  displayed 
by  the  King-* 

It  would  not  be  interesting,  and,  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  scarcely  be  m  place,  here,  to  go  fully  and  particularly 
into  the  numerous  aspects  of  civil  liberty  which  the  Great 
Charter  attempted  to  place  upon  a  firm  and  settled  basis. 
The  (>rovisions  of  the  charter  have,  as  a  whole,  bet^n 
described  as  "strung  together  in  a  disorderly  manner/'t 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  as  follow,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  "  either  abatements  in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law* 
or  determinations  in  points  which  had  been  left  by  that  law, 
or  had  beeume  by  practice  arbitrary  and  amlnguousJ' 

The  preamble  or  opening  address  to  the  charter  t:»egins 
thus;  **To  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priora^  earls, 
barons,  sheriffs,  provosts,  officers,  and  to  all  baililTs  and 
other  our  faithful  subjects^  etc.  .  .  .  Know  ye  that  vre  ,  ,  * 
have  granted  .  ,  .  these  Hbcrtia  following,  to  be  kept  in 
our  kingdom  of  England  for  evcrj-  Following  this  there 
were  thirty-seven  chapters,  the  first  being  a  confirmation  of 
liberties  in  the  following  words :  We  have  granted  to  God, 
and  J  by  our  present  chapter  have  confirmed  for  us,  and  our 
heirs,  for  ever,  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free, 
and  shall  have  all  her  whole  rights  and  iilKrfies  invhiaMi* 
We  have  granted  also,  and  given  to  all  the  freemen  of  our 
realm,  for  us,  and  our  heirs,  for  ever,  these  /i/^rtt^s  under- 
written :  to  have  and  to  hold  them  and  their  heirs  of  us  and 
our  heirs  for  ever," 

Chapter  2  deals  with  the  subject  of  "  reliefs/'  As  all  th" 
King's  tenants  were  supposed  to  have  received  their  lands^ 
by  his  gift,  it  was  customary,  upon  the  death  of  an  ancestor^ 
for  the  heir  to  purchase  a  continuance  of  the  king*s  favour* 
by  paying  a  sum  of  money  called  a  "relief,"  for  entering 
into  the  estate.    When  the  conquest  was  over,  this  practice 

•  n««ihB:'ft  *'  ffiMory  orEfigUsh  t-aw,"*  vol  i.^  pp**  163-1  < 
Rene's  "  Hktory  pf  Englkh  L^w/'  vol.  i.,  p.  si«6. 
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was  "much  abused  and  perverted.**  The  above-mentioned 
chapter  therefore  provided  that  such  payment  should  not  be 
arbitrary,  but  fixed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  heir.  « 

By  chapter  7  it  was  enacted  that  widows  of  knights  might 
marry  as  they  chose,  without  deductions  being  made  from 
their  dower ;  and  that  if  they  chose  to  remain  single,  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  marry.  Hitherto  the  baron 
had  possessed  the  power  of  compelling  widows  of  their 
knights  to  marry  whom  they  pleased,  and,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  the  power  had  been  greatly  abused. 

The  9th  chapter  perpetuates  the  right  of  self-government, 
"the  source  and  bulwark,*' as  it  has  been  called,  "of  our 
constitutional  freedom  and  it  preserved  to  London  and  all 
other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns**  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs.  The  loth  chapter  prevented  excessive  distress 
for  more  service  than  was  due  for  a  knight's  fee.  This 
power  to  distrain  had  previously  been  greatly  abused  by 
"compelling  a  compliance  with  unjust  demands.*' 

The  14th  chapter  provided  against  excessive  fines;  laid 
down  the  principle  that  they  should  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  and  instituted  the  now  well- 
teown  rule  of  law  that  a  man's  tools,  instruments,  or  other 
possessions  necessary  for  his  support  and  maintenance 
should  be  free  from  any  such  fine  or  process.  This  was  in 
>D  probability  demanded  by  the  barons,  in  order  that  their 
^ndants  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  only  means  of 
performing  their  service  to  them,  for  we  are  told  that 
"nothing  more  required  mitigation  than  the  rigour  with 
^ich  the  King's  debts  were  exacted  and  levied.** 

During  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John,  many  exactions 
kad  been  made  for  erecting  bulwarks,  fortresses,  bridges, 
^  banks,  contrary  to  law  and  right.  The  isth  chapter  of 
^  charter  declared  that  no  freeman  should  be  distrained 
fcr  the  purpose,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  limited  in 
number.    Previous  to  the  charter  also,  there  seems  to  have 
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re^n  &  lenieDcy  TinBrh'rj  x  mnnnnB  pnctkae,  of  appro- 
'.cii-^^z  cers^  ^sbenss  il  tztkiss  pons  of  the  different 
m  ;r=.  wijii  wet  cjazmcc  ir^pesTr,  This  pnctke  was 
pci.bLi.j  z:  by       zdcr  poraihL    The  i6th 

chc^ctr.  b:^er£r.  rtSDsdied  dte  ahror,  and  restored  to  each 
r.ii  jjTiZ^i^  nebs. 

Tr»£  2f/jL  chLicer  :s  ±»e  n^os  naponant  of  all,  and  coo- 
5::r:n,tf  "Jjt  tct  c  irDcr-ataoe  of  oor  diil  libeities.  It  mns 
ihns :  -No  frerr^r.  scill  be  taint  or  imfwisomd^  or  be 
derrir-eJ  cf  hii  jrahiCd  cc  liherSks  or  yinaf  custotms^  or  be 
ruiS^zixiJ  or  ^jriVJl  or  any  c<beivise  destroyed;  nor  will 
we  pass  ■j;»c»n  him.  !>or  cc*iK2emn  him  but  by  lawjml  j^g- 
miKt  i  f  h:7  r^frr.-.  cr  fc.y  ihe  /.jar-  r/"  thi  land.  To  ix)  man 
vill  we  Sell.  10  DC  m^n  ^rrv^i,  to  no  man  dtlay  justkt  or 

Tr.e  chapter  provided  that  2A  merchants  (meaning 
foreigners )  should  pass  in  and  out  of  England  by  land  or 
by  water,  for  puryioses  of  buying  or  selling,  without  tolls  or 
extonions  of  any  kind  and  established  the  principle  that  in 
time  of  war.  merchants  from  other  countries,  when  found 
in  England,  should  have  just  the  same  treatment  extended 
to  them  which  was  being  accorded  to  English  merchants  in 
that  i>articular  countr)*  from  which  those  merchants  came. 
Reeve  says  :  "  Previous  to  the  charter,  and  for  many  years, 
merchants  had  been  subjected  to  ruthless  extortion,  under 
the  names  of  tolls,  in  going  through  the  lands  of  these 
feudal  tyrants  to  get  to  the  towns  where  they  carried  on 
their  trade."  This  chapter  removed  the  restriction,  or  at 
least  gave  them  vshatever  protection  the  law  could  afford  in 
such  rude  times. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  charter  contains  the  curious 
fiction  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been  bought  from  the 
Crown  for  a  certain  proportion  of  movable  property,  in 
consideration  of  which,  the  King  grants  "for  us  and  our 
heirs,  that  neither  we  nor  our  heirs  shall  attempt  to  do 
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anything  whereby  the  ii^rtks  contained  in  this  charter  may 
be  iDfringed  or  broken/'  There  were  numerous  other  pro- 
visionSi  in  this  great  and  memorable  documenti  but  not 
such  as  would  be  of  interest  to  set  forth  here. 

Throughout  all  those  which  we  have  quoted,  there  must 
be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader,  one  great  principle, 
vk,,  that  the  sovereign  was  simply  giving  to  his  subjects 
addiimnai  iihrfy^  to  do  as  they  chose  with  thttr  mm  property^ 
and  to  exercise  in  what  direction  they  chose  the  persmai 
/frtd(?m^  which  the  law  should  secure  to  every  human  being, 
subject  only  to  the  equal  freedom  in  others.    By  the  feudal 
law  the  king  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  taken  to  possess  and 
to  be  justified  in  exercising  the  most  complete  control  over 
the  property  and  persona]  liberty  of  his  subjects.    That  con- 
trol hadt  as  is  natural  J  been  much  abused,  until  the  tyranny 
of  the  monarch  became  unbearable.    Then  the  subjects 
turned^  and  going  back  as  it  were  to  first  principles,  cjues- 
tioned  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  hold  his  subjects  in  such 
a  condition  of  thraldom.    The  result  was  nothing  more  or 
l«s«  than  a  giving  up  by  the  sovereign  of  a  large  part  of 
«uch  controi^  whereby  the  previously  curtai{ed  iihriks  of 
ihc  barons,  and  the  people,  were  extended.    Both  classes 
^rienced  an  acassion  of  frtedanu    This  great  charter 
therefore  is,  according  to  the  principle  for  which  I  am 
Contending^  true  Liberalism,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  con- 
tnbtition  towards  the  aggregate  amount  of  libtrty  enjoyed 
tjy  the  members  of  the  community  ;  orj  in  other  words, 
tomuch  as  by  it,  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  liberty  was 
bestowed  than  was  taken  away.    To  show,  too,  that  in  putting 
t^ii  construction  upon  the  great  charter,  1  am  not  striving 
^\tx  any  strained  interpretation — or  seeking  to  exaggerate 
»ls  true  bearing — let  me  quote  some  of  the  opinions  found 
^(mceming  it  by  historians  : 
Gmot,  the  French  historians  has  characterised  it  as 
the  origin  of  frtt  imtituitms  in  England.*"* 

*  '  flhs«ry  4if  QrilibiitJiaa  in,  Eurcjuic,''  chap* 
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Hume  says,  speaking  of  ihe  concessions  which  it  con* 
tained  :  **  The  barbarous  imnse  of  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of 
the  nobles,  was  thenceforth  somewhat  more  rairained ;  men 
acquired  some  more  semriiy  /or  ikeir  properties  and  timr 
ii^rtks:'* 

Elsewhere  Hume  speaks  of  its  provisions,  as  constituting 
"  the  most  sacred  rampart  to  national  libtrty  and  indtpend- 

Hallam  characterises  it  as  the  "  great  charter  of  Hberfiisr 
and  the  key  stone  of  EngUsh  iii^eriy  ''  "  Its  beauty  con- 
sists," he  says  in  **  an  equai  disirilfution  of  dvii  rights  to  all 
classes"^  and  again,  referring  to  the  two  leading  spirits 
whose  names  are  associated  with  the  great  measure^  he 
adds:  "To  thetr  temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  government, 
England  was  indebtedj  during  that  critical  period,  for  the 
imo  greatest  blessings  timt  patriotic  statesmen  coM  confer; 
the  establishment  of  civil  iimrty^  and  the  preservation  of 
national  independence^^ 

Elsewhere  the  same  great  constitutional  authority  sp^ks 
of  the  celebrated  a^th  chapter,  as  containing  clauses  which 
protect  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen,  and 
in  further  proof  of  the  statement,  that  no  iniportant  {>onion 
of  the  people  was  passed  over,  he  says :  "  An  equal  dis- 
tribuibn  of  civil  rights,  to  all  classes  of  freemen,  fonns  th« 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter"  J 

Edmund  Burke  s|ieaka  of  the  charter  as  having  first  dist- 
armed  the  Crown  of  its  unlimited  prerogative^  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty y%  and  De  Lohiie  characterises 
it  as  "the  bulwark  that  protected  the  freedom  of  uidt* 
vidtials."  So  much,  then,  for  this  great  epoch  in  our 
country's  history.  The  demand  for  liberty  had  been  madci 
and  the  concession,  which  followed  it,  became  a  valuable 

*  "  Hii^ory  of  Enslatid, "  chath  rt,,  append! ^  a,  t  **  HKiory  of  EncUtnV 

dmi>,  i»,        {     Mufdle  Ages"  voK  u.^  p.  %  "  AlipidEfttcnt  ftf  KiifdMh 
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precedent  for  future  monarchs :  constituting,  as  it  did,  an 
admission,  which  cnuld  not  henceforth  be  honourably,  or 
even  legally  gainsaid.  That  so  comprehensive  a  treaty, 
extracted  from  the  king,  contrary  to  his  real  wishes,  might 
not  be  always  fully  recognised  and  acted  up  to  by  subse- 
quent monarchs,  or  even  by  John  himself,  was  probably 
anticipated  by  those  who  obtained  it  for  themselves  and 
posterity.  Indeed,  as  Sir  Erskine  May  says,  "  Society  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of 
liberties  so  extended;"  yet,  nevertheless,  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  winning  it  from  their  despotic  monarch  had 
the  satisfaction  and  consolation  of  reflecting  that  any  such 
disregard  on  the  king's  part  to  conform  to  its  provisions, 
would  at  once  become  an  indefensible  transgression  of  the 
laws  of  England. 

I  pass  now  to  another  important  epoch  in  our  history — 
that  marked  by  the  "  Petition  of  Right."    It  will  be  seen, 
from  what  is  to  follow,  that  the  same  principle  of  liberty  for 
the  individual  inspired  every  movement  which  led  up  to  its 
ultimate  adoption  as  a  part  of  our  constitution. 
When  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  "  grave  issues 
I    were  pending  between  prerogative  on  the  one  side,  and  law 
and  parliamentary  privilege  on  the  other."*    The  most 
strained  relationship  existed  between  the  institution  of 
monarchy  and  the  existing  parliament,  as  representing  the 
people  of  England.     But,  notwithstanding  this  feeling, 
Charles  was  met  by  his  first  parliament  in  a  "  passion  of 
loyalty."    One  over-sanguine  member  of  the  Commons 
exclaimed :  "  We  can  hope  everything  from  the  king  who 
now  governs  us."    Though,  therefore,  the  times  were  full  of 
trouble  everything  promised  fairly  well  for  the  young 
sovereign,  except  that  some  of  the  cooler  heads  in  the 
Commons,  knowing  his  character,  had  serious  misgivings  as 

f    to  his  future  conduct.  Green  says  he  had  already  "  revealed 

i 

*  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  8. 
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to  those  around  him,  a  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy  and 
weakness a  " duplicity  which  lavished  promises,  because 
he  never  purposed  to  be  bound  by  any,"  and  a  "  petty  pride, 
that  subordinated  every  political  <x>nsideration  to  personal 
vanity,  or  personal  pitiue.^'* 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  in  his  hands  the  reins  cC 
government,  than  he  displayed  an  impatience  to  assemble 
the  Commons.    His  first  parliament  was  accordingly  called 
together  in  the  year  1625.    He  immediately  asked  for  sup- 
plies.   At  that  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost 
entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men  of  the  most  uncommon 
capacity,  and  of  the  largest  views,  including  such  as  Coke, 
Seymour,  Wentworth,   Pym,  Hampden,  and  others — all 
"  animated  with  a  warm  regard  for  liberty,"  and  **  resolved 
to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  king's  necessities  offered 
them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within  more  reasonable 
compass."!  It  was  in  their  opinion  necessary  to  fix  a  choice; 
either  to  "  abandon,  entirely,  the  privileges  of  the  people,  or 
to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precise  barriers  than  the 
constitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them."t  They, 
accordingly,  "embraced  the  side  of  freedom,"  and  resolved 
to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince,  without 
extorting  concessions  "  in  favour  of  civil  liberty."1I  A 
war  was  being  maintained  with  France  and  Spain,  which 
caused  a  continuous  drain  upon  the  king's  funds,  and, 
every  day,  rendered  the  necessity  for  further  supplies  more 
urgent.    Though  it  had  been  long  the  custom  to  grant 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  ix)undage  for  the  king's  life,  the 
parliament  declined  to  do  so  for  more  than  one  year. 
This  somewhat  unexpected  check  upon  kingly  power 
greatly  astonished  Charles.    Taught  as  he  was  "  to  consider 
even  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  more  as  lines  to 
direct  his  conduct,  than  barriers  to  withstand  his  power,  i 


•  Green's  "HUtory  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  8.  t  Home's  "History  of 
England,"  chap.  I  Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  chap,  jo^      ^  Hwm'* 

"  HMiory  of  England,"  chap.  50. 
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this  conspiracy  to  erect  new  ramparts,  in  order  to  straiten 
his  authority,  appeared  but  one  degree  removed  from  open 
sedition  and  rebellion."* 

The  bill,  granting  one  year's  supplies,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  parliament,  thereupon,  granted  two 
subsidies.    But  this  extended  vote  was  only  offered  con- 
ditionally upon  the  king's  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Commons,  upon  the  subject  of  modifying  the  prerogative. 
The  king  immediately  dissolved  parliament,  and  raised  a 
certain  amount  of  money  by  Letters  under  Privy  Seal. 
With  the  money  thus  raised  he  fitted  out  his  fleet,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prosecute  the  Spanish  War ;  but,  failing  in  the 
attempt  to  capture  a  Spanish  fleet,  the  English  vessels 
returned,  and  the  king's  funds  were  again  exhausted.  He 
now  summoned  a  second  parliament  (1626).    The  Com- 
mons, thus  re-assembled,  voted  a  very  liberal  supply,  but 
deferred  its  final  passing  until  the  king  should  concede  the 
limitation  to  the  prerogative,  which  had  been  previously 
demanded.    The  struggle  which  followed  "exceeded  in 
violence  any  that  had  yet  taken  place." t    Acts  of  reprisal 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.    The  Commons 
denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage  ^ 
without  their  consent    The  king  now  threatened  the  Com- 
mons, that  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  supplies,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  try  ^^new  counsels,'*    "This,"  says 
Hume,  "  was  sufficiently  clear."    Lest,  however,  it  should 
be  misunderstood,  it  was  carefully  explained  by  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain.    "  I  pray  you  consider,"  said  that  functionary, 
"  what  these  new  counsels  are  or  may  be.    I  fear  to  declare 
those  I  conceive.  In  all  Christian  kingdoms,"  he  continued, 
"  you  know  that  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently,  by  which 

•  Home's  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  50. 

f  **  Memoriak  of  Hampden."   Macaulay's  Essays. 

I  "Toonan  duties,  those  imposed  on  wines  imported  according  to  a  certain  rate 
per  toiu^This,  with  poundage,  was  formerly  granted  to  the  sovereign  for  life,  bv  acts 
of  parliament,  usually  passed  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign."  -Wharton  s  '*  Law 
haacotk"  p.  965. 
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those  kingdoms  were  gomned  in  a  most  flourishmg  manner, 
until  the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own  strength,  and, 
seeing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length 
ihey,  little  by  little,  began  to  stand  on  their  prerogatives, 
and,  at  last,  overthrew  the  jjarliaments  throughout  Christen- 
dom, except  here  only  with  us.  I^t  us  be  careful,  then,"  he 
concluded,  **to  preserve  the  king's  good  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment,  which  bringeth  such  happiness  to  this  nation,  and 
makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there  is  this  sweetness 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  Commons,  lest  we  lose  the 
repute  of  a  free  people  by  our  turbulency  in  parliament" 
**  These  imprudent  suggestions,*'  says  Hume,  rather  gave 
warnings  than  struck  terror.  A  precarious  liberty,  the 
Commons  thought,  which  was  to  be  preserved  by  unlimited 
complaisance,  was  no  liberty  at  alL"»  Two  prominent 
members  of  the  Commons  were  thrown  into  prison^  on 
false  charges  of  seditious  language,  and  the  House  was 
exasperated  to  ^*  show  some  degree  of  precipitancy  and  in- 
discretion." 

The  House  of  Lords  now  roused  itself  from  a  condition 
of  inactivity.  The  king  resolved  to  again  dissolve  parlia- 
ment^ and  the  Lords  interposed^  and  desired  him  to  post- 
pone his  decision  ;  but  the  king  replied,  *♦  Not  a  moment 
longer,"  and  thereuijon  effected  the  dissolution.  The  Com- 
mons at  once  framed  a  remonstrance,  in  order  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  king,  as  g 
counter  move,  promulgated  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in 
which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  having  so  suddenly  dissolved 
l>arliamcnt.  Material  was  thus  supplied  to  the  partisans  of 
both  sides  with  which  to  intensify  the  dispute.  The  king 
now  resorted  to  the  nercf  wnnsels^  which  had  been  threatened* 
He  granted  a  commission  to  compound  with  the  Catholicsi 
and  to  dispense  with  the  penal  laws  which  were  enacteil 
against  them.    This  at  once  supplied  him  with  funds;  but 
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it  at  once,  also,  stirred  up  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  politi- 
cal influences.  He  called  upon  the  nobles  for  contributions, 
and  demanded  from  the  city  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  nobility  unwillingly  responded  to  his  demand, 
but  the  city,  under  cover  of  many  excuses,  refused  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  each  of  the  maritime  towns  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  expenditure.  The  city  of 
London  was  rated  at  twenty  ships.  "This,"  says  Hume, 
"is  the  first  appearance,  in  Charles's  reign,  of  ship-money — ^a 
taxation  which  had  once  been  imposed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
which,  afterwards,  when*  carried  some  steps  farther  by 
Charles,  created  such  violent  discontents." 

Innumerable  methods  were  now  adopted  to  obtain  money 
from  the  people,  and  the  most  ingenious  and  insinuating 
arguments  were  advanced  to  justify  them.    First,  a  general 
loan  was  demanded,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  subsidies 
which  parliament  had  refused  to  grant.    "No  stretch  of 
prerogative  so  monstrous,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May,  "had 
yet  been  tried."    The  public  feeling,  which  had  arisen  by 
this  time,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Through- 
out the  whole  country,  these  so-called  loans  were  refused  by 
many ;  some,  too,  encouraged  others  to  resist  them,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison.  Five  English  gentlemen 
displayed  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  by  positive  refusals, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "had  spirit  enough,  at  their 
own  hazard  and  expense,  to  defend  the  public  liberties'' 
John  Hampden  was  among  this  number,  and,  when  asked 
for  his  reasons  for  refusal,  replied,  "  that  he  could  be  con 
tent  to  lend  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to  draw  upon 
himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be  read 
twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringe  it."    The  Privy 
Council  thereupon  committed  him  to  prison.   He  was  again 
brought  up ;  again  refused  to  give  any  other  reason ;  and, 
again,  committed  to  prison.    He  and  his  four  companions 
endeavoured  to  obtain  their  release,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
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writ  of  hal^ias  curpm  ;  but,  on  a  technical  point,  which  told 
in  favour  of  the  king,  they  failed  to  obtain  thdr  freedom. 
*'This  judgment,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May,  **  was  opposed  to 
the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  English  iihrtyr*  Matters 
went  on  thus  for  some  time.  A  foolish  war  was  undertaken 
against  France;  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people; 
crimes  of  various  kinds  were  punished  by  martial  law;  but, 
withal,  the  funds  which  had  thus  been  raised^  in  various 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  ways,  were  found  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. Charles  now  found  himself  again  compelled  to  dll 
his  parliament  together.  He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
people,  by  setting  free  those  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison— Hampden  among  the  number.  The  discontent* 
which  had  meanwhile  been  engendered  on  every  side^ 
justified  the  apprehension  of  insurrection,  and  the  assembling 
of  parliament  was  looked  forward  to,  by  the  ktngj  with 
dread.  He  hoped  that  the  Commons  would  now  be  content 
to  forget  the  past,  and  be  found  willing  to  make  reasonable 
compliances. 

These  hopes  were  by  no  means  realised.  When  parlia- 
ment did  meet,  it  was  as  stubborn  as  ever,  on  the  old  points 
of  difTerence,  "  No  parliament,*'  says  May,  "  had  ever  met 
in  England  with  more  just  causes  of  resentment  against  a 
king."  He  told  them,  rn  his  first  speech,  that  **  If  they 
should  not  do  their  duties,  in  contributing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  he  must,  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use 
those  other  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands^  in 
order  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  some  particular  men 
may  otherwise  put  in  danger.  Take  not  this  for  a 
threatening/'  he  said,  "for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but 
equals,  but  as  an  admonition  from  him,  w^ho,  by  nature  and 
duty,  has  most  care  of  your  preser%^ation  and  prosperity," 
The  Commons  saw*  by  this,  that  the  king  was  only  seeking 
ti  further  opportunity  for  dissolving  parliament^  and  ii  wa<i 
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further  apparent  that,  should  such  a  step  be  taken,  the 
results,  to  all  concerned,  would  be  more  calamitous  than  any 
which  had  yet  happened.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  eloquently 
protested  against  this  transparent  attempt  to  frighten  mem- 
bers from  their  public  duty.  "  He  is  no  good  subject,"  he 
said,  "  who  would  not,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his 
life,  when  that  sacrifice  may  promote  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth*  But,  he  is 
not  a  good  subject — he  is  a  slave — who  will  allow  his  goods 
to  be  taken  from  him,  against  his  will,  and  his  liberty^  against 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom." 

Sir  Robert  Phillips,  in  the  same  strain,  said  "  I  read  of  a 
custom  among  the  old  Romans,  that  once  every  year  they 
held  a  solemn  festival,  in  which  their  slaves  had  liberty, 
without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  pleased,  in  order  to 
ease  their  afflicted  minds ;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival,  the  slaves  severally  returned  to  their  former  servi- 
tude.   This  institution,"  he  continued,  "  may  well  set  forth 
our  present  state  and  condition.    After  the  revolution  of 
some  time,  and  the  grievous  sufferance  of  many  violent 
oppressions,  we  have  now  at  last,  as  those  slaves,  obtained 
for  a  day,  some  liberty  of  speech  ;  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  be 
hereafter  slaves,  for  we  are  bom  free,  .  .  .  The  grievances 
by  which  we  are  oppressed,  I  draw  under  two  heads :  acts 
of  power  against  law,  and  the  judgments  of  lawyers  against 
our  liberties.    O,  unwise  forefathers !  "  he  continued,  "  to 
be  so  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
lands  and  the  liberties  of  parliament ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  n^lect  our  personal  liberty,  ...  If  this  be.  law,  why  do 
f(t\2l!^oi  liberties  r 

These  sentiments,  Hume  says,  were  unanimously  em- 
braced by  the  whole  House.    "And  the  spirit  of  liberty 
he  continues,  ''having  obtained  some  contentment  by  this 
exertion,  the  reiterated  messages  of  the  king,  who  pressed 
for  supply,  were  attended  to  with  more  temper."  Five 
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subsidies  were  thereupon  voted,  with  which  the  King 
was  eztremdj  pleased;  but  the  supply  was  not  finally 
passed  into  law.  They  resolved,  says  Hume,  "to  employ 
the  interval  in  providing  some  barrieis  to  their  rights  and 
liberties^  so  lately  violated." 

They  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  document  whkh  was 
ultimately  called  the  Petition  of  Right — so  called  in  order 
to  imply  that  it  was  a  mere  corroboration  or  explanation 
of  the  ancient  constitution ;  not  any  infringement  of  royal 
prerogative,  or  acquisition  of  new  liberties.'*  Meanwhile,  the 
subject  of  the  bill  was  being  eagerly  debated  throughout 
the  kingdom.  There  were  abundant  reasons  advanced  on 
both  sides  in  parliament,  and  in  the  country.  The  king 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  Petition,  and  went  so  for  as  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Lords,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  again  imprison  any  man  for  not  lending  money, 
and  that  he  would  never  **  pretend  any  cause,  of  whose 
truth  he  was  not  fully  satisfied."  This  was  all  of  no  avail 
The  Lords  endeavoured  to  append  a  clause  to  the  Petition, 
which,  while  providing  for  the  "preservation  of  liberties^' 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  n^tiving  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  document. 

All  obstacles  of  the  kind  having  failed  to  influence  the 
Commons,  the  Petition  passed  through  that  House,  and^was 
sent  to  the  l^rds.  They  quickly  passed  it,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  give  it  the  force  of  law  but  the  royal  assent 
The  king  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sent  for  the 
Commons,  upon  the  arrival  of  whom,  the  Petition  was  read 
to  him.  Instead  of  giving  utterance  to  the  usual  formal 
words  which  serve  to  indicate  the  royal  confirmation  or 
rejection  of  a  measure,  he  indulged  in  a  comparatively 
lengthy  and  equivocal  answer,  in  which  he  merely  expressed 
his  willingness  to  see  the  existing  law  put  in  force  for  the 
preservation  of  the  "just  rights  and  liberties"  of  his  subjects. 
The  Commons  were  much  displeased  at  this  unusual  and 
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practically  negative  answer.  They  returned  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  proceeded  to  impeach  certain  persons,  notably 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  who  had  preached  a  sermon,  which  had 
been  subsequently  printed  by  royal  command,  and  in  which 
he  advocated  the  "divine  right"  and  other  "doctrines 
subversive  of  all  civil  liberty."  "We  must  vindicate  our 
ancient  liberties,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  in  the  Com- 
mons, when  they  were  about  to  deal  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — ^the  king's  friend 
and  favourite — as  they  had  done  with  Mainwaring.  The 
king,  however,  fearing  the  trouble  which  was  about  to  fall 
on  that  nobleman,  and,  in  order  to  divert  it,  "thought 
proper,  upon  a  joint  application  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
to  endeavour  giving  them  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
Petition  of  Right  He  came  therefore  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual  form  of  words,  "  Let  it  be 
law  as  desired,"  gave  full  sanction  and  authority  to  the 
Petition."* 

"  The  acclamation,"  says  Hume,  "  with  which  the  House 
resounded,  and  the  universal  joy  diffused  over  the  nation, 
showed  how  much  this  Petition  had  been  the  object  of  all 
men's  vows  and  expectations." 

"It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,"  he 
continues,  "  that  the  king's  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right 
produced  such  a  change  in  the  government,  as  was  almost 
^uivalent  to  a  revolution;  and  by  circumscribing,  in  so 
nuuiy  articles,  the  royal  prerogative,  gave  addiiional  security 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject:'^ 

By  ratifying  that  law,  the  king  bound  himself  never  again 
to  impose  taxes,  or  in  any  way  demand  money,  by  loan  or 
otherwise,  except  by  consent  of  parliament ;  never  again  to 
commit  any  of  his  subjects  to  prison,  or  otherwise  deprive 
them  of  their  personal  liberty,  except  in  due  course  of  law, 

^  Home's  '*  Histocy  of  England,"  chap.  51. 
t  Uiiinc'»  '  History  of  England,"  chap.  51. 
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duly  enacted  by  the  same  authority.  He  undertook  also, 
never  again  to  subject  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts- 
martial,  as  he  had  previously  done,  and  never  to  repeat  the 
practice  of  billeting  soldiers  upon  the  people,  "all  which" 
the  Petition  concluded  they  (the  king's  subjects)  humbly 
pray  of  your  most  excellent  Majesty  as  their  rights  and 
iiherttes^  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm/^ 

Macaulay  speaks  of  this  great  measure  as  '*  the  second 
great  charter  of  the  iiltrtks  of  England '*t 

The  fact  that  it  was  violated,  almost  as  soon  as  granted, 
though  rendering  it  ahnost  valueless  for  the  time  beings 
could  not  aflect  its  actual  existence,  as  evidencing  a  great 
and  memorable  victory  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty ;  as 
constltuttng  a  great  and  welcome  standard  of  right,  to  which 
future  generations  could  turn  in  justification  of  their  resist- 
ance to  royal  encroachments,  or  in  vindication  of  their 
demands  for  popular  freedom.  That  it  was  so  ignored  and 
violated  is  one  of  the  hard  facts  of  history;  and  that  continual 
encroachments  upon  the  hmits  which  it  provided  for  kingly 
l>ower,  were  persisted  in,  has  been  rendered  ever  memorable 
by  the  penalty  of  death  whkh  Charles  had,  ukimately,  and  in 
consequence,  to  suffer  It  would  be  beside  my  present 
purpose  to  follow,  further,  the  somewhat  checkered  history 
of  this  great  measure,  I  have  briefly  traced  it  from  its 
carhesi  immediate  causes  ;  and  I  have  shown  how  it  was 
ultimately  placed  among  the  sacred  traditions  of  our  race* 
It  witnessed,  even  after  its  final  adoption,  many  years  and 
generations  of  trouble  and  civil  disturbance,  before  the 
principles  which  it  involves  were  uncxcept  ion  ably  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  it  often  served,  meanwhile,  as  the  logical  battle- 
ground of  many  bitter  controversies  and  disputes. 

These  and  many  other  surrounding  events  have  passd 
away,  but  the  Petition  itself  lies  preserved  in  the  tradition;il 

'  Gfwn'i  **  Hhx&ty  af       HnglUh  People/'  ^^^"^^ 

t  "  History  «r  Eug^luid,''  voL  [,t  p«       Jiud  CHMCted  Uvf^  Kiig«cit  • 
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archives  of  our  race,  and  stands  out  from  the  pages  of  Eng- 
land's statute  book  in  all  its  stern  reality,  constituting,  like  the 
great  charter  itself,  one  of  the  most  valued  buttresses  of  our 
cherished  constitution. 

As  a  measure,  it  involves  the  same  important  principlei 
which  runs,  like  a  thread,  through  all  the  great  reforms  of 
early  Ejiglish  history.  The  people  claimed  freedom  for  the 
individual,  in  the  disposal  of  his  legally  acquired  possessions ; 
and  ventured  to  restrain  a  king  even  from  transgressing  that 
right,  except  by  consent  of  themselves,  and  for  a  constitutional 
purpose.  They  were  willing  to  contribute,  upon  a  grant  by 
the  parliament,  constituted  from  their  duly  authorised  re- 
presentatives, but  they  resented  all  compulsion,  such  as  was 
involved  in  the  power  of  committment  and  the  denial  of 
their  "habeas  corpus."  It  was  in  truth  a  determined 
protest  against  the  then  kingly  practice  of  appropriating  the 
legally  acquired  property  of  a  subject,  against  his  will,  by 
other  than  constitutional  methods — a  demand  in  short  for 
"more  liberty." 

Within  about  half  a  century  of  the  last  mentioned 
memorable  charter,  we  find  the  English  people  engaged  in 
another  great  struggle  for  the  same  ever  pressing  claims  of 
personal  freedom  and  liberty  of  citizenship.  I  refer  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679.  Macaulay  has  characterised 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  as  a  ''great  era  in  our  history." 
"  From  the  time  of  the  great  charter  "  he  says,  "  the  sub- 
stantive law,  respecting  the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
had  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  pFesent ;  but  it  had  been 
inefficacious,  for  want  of  a  stringent  system  of  procedure. 
What  was  needed  was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and 
searching  remedy ;  and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  supplied."*  According  to  Hallam,  the  origin  of  this 
important  measure  consisted  in  the  "  arbitrary  proceedings 
of   Lord    Clarendon."    That    nobleman    was  actually 
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impeached,  in  the  reign  of  Chas.  II.,  for  having  caused 
many  persons  to  be  ira prisoned  contrary  to  law.  They  were 
released  by  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  administration^  according  to  Hallam,  **  acted,  in 
several  respects,  on  a  more  hberal  principle,  than  any  other 
in  that  monarch's  reign,"  The  practice  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  discontinued.  Probably  the  disregard  for 
the  great  charter^  so  far  as  its  provisions  in  defence  of 
personal  liberty  were  concerned,  was  present  to  the  minds  oi 
the  leaders  of  this  movement.  It  was  not  indeed  a  matter 
to  be  quickly  forgotten  that  the  great  Hampden,  together 
with  four  other  knights,  had  been  met  by  the  most  technical 
objections,  when  seeking  their  release  under  the  writ,  as 
clearly  provided  for  in  Magna  Charta,  The  fundamental 
immunity  of  English  subjects  bad  never  before  been  so 
fully  canvassed ;  and  it  is  to  the  discussion  which  arose  out 
of  the  case  of  these  five  gentlemen  that  we  owe  its  continual 
assertion  and  its  ultimate  establishment,  in  full  practical 
efficacy^  by  the  statute  of  Charles  11.*'* 

Hallam  says  it  is  a  very  common  mistake,  and  that,  not 
only  among  foreigners,  but  with  many  from  whom  some 
knowledge  of  our  constitutional  laws  might  be  expected,  to 
suppose  that  this  statute  of  Charles  IL  (Habeas  Corpus  Act) 
miarged  in  a  great  degree  our  liberties,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
epoch  in  our  history.  Though,  he  says,  a  very  beneficial 
enactment,  and  eminently  remedial  in  many  cases  of  illegal 
imprisonment,  it  introduced  no  new  principle,  nor  conferred 
any  right  U|x>n  the  subject,  beyond  that  which  was  already 
contained  in  Magna  Charta.  He  admits  that  it  '*cut  off 
the  abuses  by  which  the  government's  lust  of  power,  an<i 
the  servile  subtlety  of  crown  lawyers  had  impaired  so 
fundamental  a  privilege/'t  It  is  evident  that  the  Habeai 
Corpus  Act,  at  least  made  nwrt  ariain  the  provision  m 


•  HsilUfti'ft  ^*  Ccm!t.tjtuiianAl  History  of  Kngland,  '  chap  7. 
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Magna  Charta  which  protected  personal  liberty.    If  it 
did  this,  then  the  adoption  of  the  Act  must,  as  Macaulay 
says,  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  indeed  a  "  great  era  in 
our  history."    Under  the  great  charter  the  provision  which 
was  aimed  at — guaranteeing  personal  liberty — was  not  suffi- 
ciently surrounded  with  safeguards  against  legal  quibbles ; 
as  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Hampden.    The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  provided  those  additional  safeguards,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  confidently  said  to  have  enlarged  our  liberties,  by 
making  them  secure  where  they  were  formerly  insecure. 
The  history  of  the  passing  of  the  measure  is  as  follows  :  "A 
bill  to  '  prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ' 
was  introduced  into  parliament  in  1668,  but  did  not  pass. 
A  second  was  passed  by  the  Commons  in  1669-70,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.    The  Commons  then  persisted  in 
their  efforts  for  its  passage,  and,  in  1673-4,  passed  two  bills, 
one  to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  a  subject  'beyond 
seas'  and  the  other  to  secure  greater  expedition  in  the 
matter  of  the  writ  in  criminal  matters.    These  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  and,  though  they  appear  to  have 
been  persistently  repeated,  it  was  not  till  1679  ^^^t  they 
were  passed  by  that  body,  consoUdated  in  one  act  called 
the  'Habeas   Corpus   Act.'"    Hallam  accounts  for  this 
determined  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  "  The 
House  of  Lords  contained,  unfortunately,  an  invincible 
majority  for  the  court,  ready  to  frustrate  any  legislative 
security  for  public  liberty.^** 

Green,  in  his  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  says  :  "To 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  added  a 
new  security  for  the  personal  freedom  of  every  English - 

(man."t 
Macaulay  says :  "  It  is  indeed  not  wonderful  that  this 
\     great  law  should  be  highly  prized  by  all  Englishmen,  with- 
I     out  distinction  of  party;  for  it  is  a  law,  which,  not  by 

I       •  "  Coostitotioiial  History  of  England,"  chap.  la.         t  Chap.  i3. 
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circuitous,  but  by  direct  operation,  adds  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  reaUn/'* 

Hume  says  :  "  The  great  charter  had  laid  ihe  foundation 
of  this  valuable  part  of  liheriy  ;  the  Petition  of  Right  had 
renewed  and  extended  it ;  but  some  provisions  were  still 
wanting  to  render  it  complete  and  pra^eni  aii  erasim  &r 
ici&y  from  ministers  and  judges.  The  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus 
served  these  purposes**' t 

Buckle  says :  "  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Uttrty  of 
every  Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make 
itj  it  being  guaranteed  to  him  that,  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison^  as  had  often  been  the  case, 
should  be  brought  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial  "J 

As  this  is  the  first  of  the  more  important  struggles  for 
liberty  which  took  place  after  [>arty  names  had  been  clearly 
adopted  and  understood  in  England,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  measure  was  passed  "during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Whigs."1I 

During  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
memorable  act  was  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  there 
have  been  occasions,  upon  which  it  has  been  claimed  to  be 
justifiable,  and  statesmen  who  have  had  the  resolution  lo 
attempt,  to  suspend  its  operation.  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
1794,  when  criticising  such  an  attempt  said  that  "  the  evil 
they  were  pretending  to  remedy  was  less  than  the  one  they 
were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself, 

Edmund  Burke^  in  a  letter  to  the  sherifls  of  Bristol 
dated  1777*  having  reference  to  certain  acts  passed  with 
regard  to  the  troubles  in  America,  cxjiressed  his  grief  for 
one  of  the  results — 'legislative  regulations  which  subvert 
the  Hbtrtks  of  our  brethren."  '*A1I  the  ancient,  honest, 
juridical  principles  and  institutions  of  England,**  he  says, 
"  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong  course 

•    Hbtory  of  EngUu>d/'  <Msi\%.  6.  f  "*  Hi*wry  «f  Bflg)«id,"  diaf.  ^ 
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of  violence  and  oppression.  They  were  invented  for  this 
one  good  purpose,  that  what  was  not  just  should  not  be 
convenient.  Convinced  of  this"  he  continues,  **I  would 
leave  things  as  I  found  them.  The  old  cool-headed  general 
law  is  as  good  as  any  deviation,  dictated  by  present  heat.  I 
could,"  he  adds,  "  see  no  fair  justifiable  expedience  pleaded 
to  favour  this  new  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject."* 
The  Revolution  of  1688  marks  an  epoch  in  English 
History,  which  I  cannot  afford  to  omit  from  this  brief 
and  hurried  glance  at  the  gradual  growth  and  development 
of  Liberalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  memorable  struggles  for 
liberty,  which  had  preceded  this  important  event,  it  remained 
yet  for  the  seventeenth  century  to  witness  a  resuscitation  of 
many  of  the  old  contentions  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  as 
opposed  to  the  constantly  recurring  claims  for  monarchical 
supremacy.  One  would  have  thought  that  history  con- 
tained, for  subsequent  monarchs,  lessons  sufficiently  clear 
and  impressive  to  have  convinced  them  of  the  hopelessness 
of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
as  if  they  were  a  people  constituted  after  the  type  of 
Eastern  subjects,  upon  whom  despotism  had  ever  been 
practiced  without  producing  irritation  or  rebellion ;  and 
upon  whom  the  blessings  of  free  government  might  perhaps 
be  bestowed  without  any  pleasurable  response.  With 
greater  reason  might  it  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  who  had  paid  the  price 
of  his  life  for  his  persistent  encroachments  upon  the  public 
liberty,  would  have  sufficiently  deeply  realised  the  great 
lesson  for  which  that  death  was  partly  intended,  and  have 
been  content  to  wield,  with  judgment  and  moderation,  the 
already  large  powers  which  their  father's  subjects  were 
only  too  willing  to  vest  in  them  as  his  successors.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  so.  Either  those  two  princes — Charles  II. 


•  "Collected  Works,"  vol.  U.,  p.  4. 
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and  James  II— had  studied  their  country's  history  and 
their  father's  life,  with  indifference  to  the  great  principles 
which  they  involved,  or  must  have  iK>ssessed  an  amount  of 
vanity  which  no  trouble  or  calamity  couid  eradicate.  It 
was  thus  reserv^ed  for  England  to  be  again  plunged  into  a 
condition  of  revolution,  in  order  to  re-impress  royalty  with 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  destined, 
despite  all  counter  influences,  to  become  a  free  and  a  self- 
governing  people. 

The  death  of  Charles  — the  direct  result  of  the  abuse 
of  kingly  power— should^  and,  to  men  of  fair  intelligence, 
must  have  taught  a  Ufe-long  lesson,  regarding  the  folly  of 
attemptingi  or  even  hoping,  to  stifle  in  those  in  whom  it  had 
been  once  found  to  exist,  the  deep  craving  for  freedom,  and 
for  the  liberty  of  disposal  of  one*s  legally  acquired  fx^ssessions. 

That  this  was  not  so,  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  cause 
for  the  further  social  upheaval  which  was  rendered  necessarj- 
in  i6S8,  and  which  is  known  as  the  second  Enghsh  Revolu- 
tion* 

When  Charles  IL  returned  to  England  in  1660,  after  his 
enforced  absence  abroad,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  his 
fether,  he  was  received  by  the  whole  nation  with  open  arms. 
The  joy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  welcomed  was 
almost  unprecedented.  He  was,  says  Macaulay,  **at  that 
time,  more  loved  by  the  people  than  any  other  of  hif 
predecessors  had  ever  been.  The  calamities  of  his  house, 
the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his  own  bng-suflferings  atid 
romantic  adventures,  made  him  an  object  of  tender  interest." 
He  is  described,  as  to  character,  by  the  same  writer,  as 
jKJssessing  *^ social  habits,  with  i>oUteand  engaging  manners, 
and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conversation  ;  but  fond  of 
sauntering,  and  of  frivolous  amusements  j  incapable  of  self* 
denial  and  of  exertion;  without  desire  of  renown,  and 
without  sensibility  to  reproach/'  Much  was  expected  of 
him— more,  in  fact,  than  those  who  knew  his  real  character 
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were  justified  in  anticipating.  The  great  and  only  feature  of 
his  character,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  that  which 
was  involved  in  the  question  as  to  possible  future  move- 
ments in  the  liberal  government  of  his  people.  He,  as 
might  be  supposed,  promised  that  he  would  rule  his  subjects 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  he  would  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  people.  These  were  im- 
portant as  fundamental  principles,  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  promised  by  all  his  predecessors,  even  by  his 
father,  they  probably  carried  little,  if  any  import,  to  those 
who  were  familiar  with  what  had  gone  before  in  the  history 
of  their  country. 

Without  attempting  to  go  through  the  reign  of  this  prince 
in  detail,  some  part  of  which  I  have  already  touched  upon 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne 
than  he  began  to  display  the  same  disregard  for  promises, 
which  his  father  had  exhibited  before  him.  He  entered  into 
a  secret  alliance  with  France,  and  offered  to  declare  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic,  in  order  to  obtain  certain  pecuniary  aid 
from  Louis  XIV.,  which  should  render  him  independent  of 
his  own  parliament ;  he  acquiesced  in,  and,  by  doing  so, 
encouraged  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith  in  order  to  raise 
money,  by  repudiating  banking  debts  to  the  extent  of 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  during  his  reign  "  pro- 
clamations, dispensing  with  acts  of  parliament,  or  enjoining 
what  only  parliament  could  enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession."* 

He  brought  to  his  aid  five  corrupt  statesmen,  known  col- 
lectively by  the  name  of  "  the  Cabal,"  by  whose  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  many  disgraceful  acts  were  per- 
>  petrated.  Religious  persecution  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch 
of  cruelty ;  the  old  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth  were  revived, 
under  the  infamous  judicial  administration  of  the  notorious 

*  MacauUy's  "  History  of  England,"  voL  i.,  chap.  2. 
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mnvf  laiucMt  gtfx,  re^sared  iar  jzv3z£  perposes ;  freedom  of 
the  indgiiifcfluL  ssiracr  ccLj  lo  vodkr  of  his  peers,  bat 
nnindaenoed  bf  a  cgct^c  ffid  bicod^rizsDr  jodge:  at  the 
beck  and  call  ot  tbe  wdobmoi  :  fLtcAi  of  rimms,  grouped 
as  jmies.  to  ibnn  tbcgr  own  tocuci  :  wm^tf  nedand  uncoerced 
by  a  corrnpc  had^e.  v~  regil  ^-^agmv  ar  his  back  ;  lastly, 
freedom  of  chianwhrp  ior  cadi  :o  nue  as  he  may  think 
fit,  limited  ocsy  br  the  ccoscnitiocaCy-made  and  justly- 
admimszered  Lavs  of  ooe's  coccnr.  In  aD  these  paiticuhis 
Charles  IL  tiampied  upon  tbe  rights  and  hberties  of  his 
subjects,  and,  by  so  do^n^  cootributed  L&rgiely  towards  the 
oppression  and  consequent  an^  of  the  English  people^ 
which  was  continued  and  aggravated  by  his  bcother  James, 
and  culminated  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne  of  England. 

Charles  IL  died  in  16S5,  and  wu  succeeded  by  James  IL 
With  the  accession  of  this  prince,  good  and  peaceful  times 
were  again  hoped  for.  Wlien  he  appeared  before  the  Prify 
Councillors,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  he,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech,  repudiated  the  reputation  which  he 
had  already  acquired  in  anticipation — that  of  possessing  an 
arbitrary  character.  He  announced  his  intention  of  main- 
taining the  established  government  in  church  and  states 
andf  without  relinquishing  any  of  his  own  rights,  expressed 
his  intention  of  going  as  far  as  any  man  in  support  of  his 
country's  liberties.  One  reads  with  feelings  of  irony  that 
"  The  members  of  the  Council  broke  forth  into  clamours  of 
delight  and  gratitude/'*  He  began,  within  a  few  hours  of 
Ijecoming  king,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  collect  duties 

"  MA<  auUy>  "  IIUtr>ry  of  Rngland,"  chap.  4. 
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which  had  not  yet  been  constitutionally  voted  to  him.  As 
soon  as  parliament  assembled,  he  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mons a  speech,  in  which  he  admonished  them  not  to  sup- 
pose that  by  doling  out  supplies  they  would  cause  him  to 
call  them  frequently  together;  and  he  warned  them  to  use  him 
wdl,  if  they  wanted  to  meet  often.    He  further  insulted  his 
own  subjects,  by  apologising  to  Louis  XIV.  for  having  called 
the  English  parliament  together  without  that  monarch's 
consent    He  begged  for  a  French  subsidy,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Versailles  with  assurances  of  submission,  though 
the  Commons  and  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  just  granted 
a  handsome  vote.    His  motive,  in  obtaining  money  from 
Louis,  was  that  he  might  be  independent  of  his  parliament. 
He  sanctioned  the  most  cruel  religious  persecution,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  inhuman  maladministration  of  the  law  by 
the  notorious  Jeffreys.    He  used  every  available  means  to 
restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  most  despotic  form ;  and, 
with  equal  zeal,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  established 
church.    He  grossly  abused  his  prerogative,  by  the  creation 
of  an  unconstitutional  tribunal  known  as  the  High  Com- 
mission.   He  issued  special  commissions  to  enable  him  to 
effect  objects  which  the  ordinary  law  could  not  reach,  and 
endeavoured  to  overturn  the  constitutional  parliament  of  his 
country,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  illegally  constituted 
assembly  of  privy  councillors.    He  contemplated  obtaining 
a  "repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it 
was  natural  that  a  tyrant  should  hate,  the  most  stringent 
curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed  on  tyranny."* 

It  now  became  obvious  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  that 
James  was,  as  a  monarch,  absolutely  indifferent  to  his  obliga- 
tions, whether  expressed  or  implied.  He  had  violated 
the  constitution ;  ignored  or  over-ridden  acts  of  parliament ; 
ttsed  every  effort  to  destroy  the  established  church  and  to 
restore  a  religion,  against  which  the  nation  had  rigidly 

I  '  Macaulay'ft  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  iL,  chap.  6. 
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legislated ;  endeavoured  to  subvert  one  of  England's  most 
cherished  guarantees  for  personal  liberty,  and  prevented 
the  constitutional  parliament  of  the  country  from  assembling. 
All  classes  joined  in  unqualified  condemnation  of  his 
conduct^  and  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
made  familiar  with  these  designs,  and  he  agreed  to  invade 
England.  James  Ih  at  first  treated  this  rumour  with  scorn, 
but,  as  he  commenced  to  realise  more  and  more  its  truth 
and  reality,  he  began  to  offer  concessions  to  the  people.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England^  and  though^  at  first, 
there  were  signs  that  a  conflict  would  take  place  between 
his  forces  and  those  of  James  IL,  a  short  time  sufficed  to 
cause  all  the  supporters  of  the  latter  to  abandon  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom,  fearful,  doubtless,  that  he 
would,  if  arrested,  share  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  father. 

Before  all  this  was  accomplished,  and,  while  the  invasioti 
of  William  was  yet  in  preparation,  that  prince  had  subscribed 
to  the  celebrated  document,  known  as  "The  Deciaration 
of  Right^'  This  Declaration  was  **a  recital  of  certain 
established  laws  which  had  been  violated  by  the  Stuarts, 
and  a  solemn  protest  against  the  validity  of  any  precedent 
which  might  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  those  laws." 

The  words  run  thus:  **They  do  claim,  demand,  and 
insist  upon  ail  and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  undoubted 
"  rig/tis  and  liberties J'"^  The  Declaration  was,  in  fact,  t 
sort  of  consolidation  of  the  principle  enactments  which  hid 
been  in  dtsiiute,  from  lime  to  time,  between  the  people  and 
the  crown.  It  began  with  a  solemn  preamble,  setting 
forth  the  necessity  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  a$ 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and  the  security  of 
governments.  It  recited  the  violation  of  the  constitution ;  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  monarch  in  dispensing  with 
Acts  of  Parliament;   the   necessity   for  maintaining  the 

*  MacaulasrV  Eaiayi^:     History  of  th«  Revolutbn-"  | 
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established  religion;  the  necessity  for  strictly  regarding  **the 
great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England;"  the  advantages  of 
a  free  and  lawful  parliament ;  and  this  it  stated  to*  be  his 
(William's)  chief  object.  It  was  not  till  this  Declaration  was 
circulated  in  Holland  that  James  II.  clearly  realised  his  posi- 
tion. The  numerous  concessions  which  he  had  offered  had 
not  been  well  received.  He  had  fled  the  country,  and,  after 
much  deliberation,  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  upon  the 
ground  "  that  James  had  broken  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom."  •  William  and  Mary  were  then  crowned  as 
King  and  Queen  of  England. 

The  coronation,  which  I  cannot  here  dwell  upon,  was 
performed  amid  great  ceremony,  and  William  gave  the 
most  profound  assurances  of  his  intention  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  The  rejoicings  were  loud  and 
universal.  Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolution. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  what  it  effected.  In  order 
to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Declaration  of 
Right  itself,  for  Edmund  Burke  says  :  "  If  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  are  anywhere  to  found,  it 
is  in  the  statute  called  the  Declaration  of  Right."*  And 
Hallam  says:  "The  Declaration  was  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution  settlement,  as  its  motive . 
and  its  condition."t  The  Declaration  consists  of  three 
parts,  viz.,  a  recital  of  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of 
James,  and  of  the  consequent  vote  of  abdication ;  a 
declaration  that  such  enumerated  acts  are  illegal;  and  a 
resolution  that  the  throne  shall,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, be  filled  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  this  important  instrument, 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  pretended  power  of 
suspending  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
Mthority,  without  consent  of  parliament,  was  illegal ;  that  the 
Attended  power  of  disi^ensing  with  laws  by  regal  authority, 

I  '  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."   Collected  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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"as  it  haLh  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,"  was  illegal 
thai  the  lev>ing  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  CrowHj 
by  pretence  of  prerogative^  without  grant  of  parliament,  for 
longer  ume^  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or 
shall  be  granted,  was  illegal  j  that  election  of  members  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  free  ;  that  the  freed&m  of  sf>eech,  or 
of  dt;bates,  or  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.* 

The  Declaration  was^  some  months  afterwards,  confirmed 
by  a  regular  act  of  the  legislature,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  (with  the  addition  of  one  clause),  was  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration.  The  Declaration  of  Right  is  called  "  An  act 
for  declaring  the  rights  and  Hbertm  of  the  subject,  and  foe 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown/*  and  the  whole  care  of 
the  two  Houses  was  "to  secure  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  that  had  been  long  possessed,  and  had  been  lately 
endangered.*'! 

The  two  houses  "  taking  into  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  best  means  for  making  such  an  establishment,  ihit  j 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liiHrtia^  might  not  be  in  danga-  of 
being  again  subverted,   auspicate  all  their  proceeding?  j 
by  stating,  as  some  of  those  best  means,  in  the  fiist  | 
place  to  do  as  their  ancestors  in  like  cases  have  usually 
done,  for  vindicating  their  ancient  righh  and  libtfim^ 
declare — and  then  they  pray  the  King  and  Queen  that  it 
may  be  declared  and  enacted  that  all  and  singular  the  rigkii 
and  /iber/ies,  asserted  and  declared,  are  the  true  ancient  aiwl 
indubitable  rights  and   liberties  of  the  people  of  thii  j 
kingdom."  t    All  historians,  and  other  writers  of  note,  I 
concur  in  characterising  this  epoch  in  history,  as  one  of  the  ] 

*  HilUun'*  "  Cenfttiiutitjniil  MjAiory  of  Englmiwl/'  chapu  1$,  See  4f0  Gr«^«l 
'*  Shon  Hb»tory  af  ihe  EnKli^h  People/'  chjtp.  ^.  1 
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very  first  importance  among  those  which  touch  the  question 
of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Guizot,  the  French  historian,  in  his  "History  of  civilisation 
in  Europe,"  speaking  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
says :  "  There  were,  then,  two  national  wants  in  England  at 
this  period ;  on  one  side  was  the  need  of  religious  revolution 
and  liberty^  in  the  heart  of  the  reformation  already 
commenced;  and  on  the  other,  was  required  political 
liberty^  in  the  heart  of  the  pure  monarchy  then  in  progress ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  these  two  wants  were  able 
to  invoke  all  that  had  already  been  done  in  either  direction. 
They  combined.  The  party  who  wished  to  pursue  religious 
reformation  invoked  political  liberty  to  the  assistance  of  its 
faith  and  conscience,  against  the  king  and  the  bishops. 
The  friends  of  political  liberty  again  sought  the  aid  of  the 
popular  reformation.  The  two  parties  united  to  struggle 
against  absolute  power  in  the  temporal,  and  in  the  spiritual 
j  orders — a  power  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 
This "  he  says,  "  is  the  origin  and  purport  of  the  English 
Revolution." 

"  It  was  thus,"  he  continues,  "  essentially  devoted  to  the 
defence  or  achievement  of  liberty.  For  the  religious  party 
it  was  a  means,  and  for  the  political  party  an  end  ;  but  ivith 
hoth  liberty  was  the  question,^^ 

Again  the  same  writer  says  :  "  Taking  everything  together, 
the  English  Revolution  was  essentially  political ;  it  was 
brought  about  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  people,  and  in  a 
religious  age ;  religious  thoughts  and  passions  were  its 
instmments ;  but  its  chief  design  and  definite  aim  were 
^itical ;  were  devoted  to  liberty^  and  the  abolition  of  all 
Qbsdute  powers* 
\  Hallam  says  :  "  It "  (the  House  of  Stuart)  "  made  the 
I  co^istence  of  an  hereditary  line,  claiming  a  sovereign 
prerogative,  paramount  to  the  liberties  they  had  vouchsafed 
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to  concede,  incomimiible  with  the  security  or  probable 
duration  of  those  iiberties.  This  incompatibility  is  the  true 
basis  of  the  Revolution  of  i68S."* 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says  ;  **  The  glorious  Revolu- 
tion stands  in  no  need  of  vulgar  credulity,  no  mistaken 
prejudice,  for  its  support.  It  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of 
a  liberal  theory  of  government,  which  looks  to  the  public 
good  as  the  great  end  for  which  positive  laws,  and  the  con- 
stitutional order  of  states  have  been  instituted,  "t  And 
aga^in^  "  I  consider  the  Revolution  to  have  been  eminently 
conducive  to  our  fneiom  and  prosi>erity."|  "  It  was  the 
triumph  of  those  principles,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  j 
present  day,  are  denominated  lihtral^  or^  comsHtutwnal,^^  m 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  speaks  of  the  Revolu-  ^ 
tion  as  the  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition 
of  popular  rights,  liberty,  security,  toleration."  And  Burke 
says:  The  revolution  was  made  to  preserve  our  ancient 
indisputable  laws  and  liberties,  and  that  ancient  constitution 
of  government,  which  is  our  only  security  for  l^t* 
m€rty:% 

Burke,  again,  in  a  proposed  address  to  George  IIL,  on 
the  American  War,  written  nearly  a  century  after  this  great 
epoch,  so  eloquently  and  comprehensively  summarises  its 
aim  and  effect,  that  I  shall  venture  to  again  quote  his 
words,  "The  revolution,'*  he  says,  "is  a  departure  from  the 
ancient  course  of  the  descent  of  this  monarchy.  The 
people,  at  that  time,  re-entered  into  their  original  rights; 
and  it  was  not  because  a  positive  law  authorised  what  urii 
then  done,  but  because  the  freedom  and  safety  of  iHe 
subject,  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceed* 
ing  paramount  and  sui>erior  to  them.  Ai  thai  cw  | 
memorable  and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  wai 
superceded  in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.    To  the 
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free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either  king  or 
parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment,  out  of  which 
both  king  and  parliament  were  regenerated.  From  that 
great  principle  of  liberty  have  originated  the  statutes,  con- 
firming and  ratifying  the  establishment  from  which  your 
Majesty  derives  your  right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes 
have  not  given  us  our  liberties ;  our  liberties  have  produced 
them."* 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Whigs  took  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  this  great  event  of  our  history.  The  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Tories,  also,  assisted  in  the  struggle,  does 
not  affect  my  contention,  viz.,  that  in  every  such  movement 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  all  friends  of  truly  Liberal 
principles  were  to  be  found  among  the  front  ranks,  when  the 
time  for  action  had  come.  "The  two  parties,"  says  Macaulay, 
whose  strife  had  convulsed  the  empire  during  half  a  century, 
were  united  for  a  moment ;  and  all  that  vast  royal  power, 
which,  three  years  before,  had  seemed  immovably  fixed, 
vanished  at  once,  like  chaff  before  a  hurricane.'*! 

I  pass  now  to  another  and  still  later  epoch  in  the  history 
of  my  subject — that  which  is  marked  by  the  struggle  for, 
and  acquirement  of  independence,  by  the  American  colonies, 
now  known  as  the  United  States.  This  struggle  involved 
that  important  branch  of  civil  liberty  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  question  of  national  taxation.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
I  the  following  short  sketch,  that  the  right  of  a  monarch  or 
his  government  to  impose  taxation  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
watched  always  vrith  the  utmost  jealousy ;  and  that  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  characteristics  of  a  liberty-loving  people  is 
touched,  the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  trespass  beyond 
the  most  strictly  legitimate  limits  of  a  State's  true  functions 
in  that  direction. 

The  settlement  of  the  American  colonies,  which,  as 
Hume  says,  were  "  established  on  the  noblest  footing  that 
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had  been  known  in  any  age  or  natton had  taken  place  ia 
the  reign  of  James  L  In  them  "the  spirit  of  independency, 
which  was  reviving  in  England,  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre, 
and  received  new  accession  from  the  aspiring  character  of 
those  who,  being  discontented  with  the  established  church 
and  monarchy^  had  sought  for  freedom  in  those  savage 
deserts."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  eady  settlers,  who 
sailed  for  the  American  continent  to  found  a  new  home 
and  a  new  country  for  themselves,  carried  with  them 
all  the  liberty-loving  traditions  of  the  race  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  memor}'  of  the  great  historic  struggles, 
which  stood  as  landmarks  in  their  country's  history,  had^ 
in  all  probability^  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  lead* 
ing  spirits  of  that  enterprising  and  now  historic  exjjedition. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  upon  "Con* 
ciliation  with  America,"  which  he  delivered  in  1775,  said:— 
**The  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  English- 
men, England,  sir,  is  a  nation  which,  still  I  hope,  respects 
and  formerly  adored  her  fnedom.  The  colonists  emigrated 
from  you  when  this  part  of  your  character  was  most  pfC' 
dominant;  and  they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the 
moment  they  parted  from  your  hands.  They  are^  therefoft, 
not  only  devoted  to  liberty^  but  to  liberty,  according  to 
English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles."  Again,  in  die 
course  of  the  same  utterance,  he  said:  ^*  This  fierce  spirit  of 
libtrty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies,  probably,  than  in 
any  other  people  of  the  earth/* t 

The  American  coloniest  thus  formed,  had,  almost  all,  ato 
several  struggles,  succeeded  in  securing  for  themselvas 
forro  of  government  w^hich  fostered  these  feelings,  rather 
than  allowed  them  to  fade  from  the  memory.  "The 
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executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.    He  was  assisted  by  a  council,  which  sometimes 
conjoined  the  functions  of  a  Privy  Council  and  a  House  of 
Peers.    The  people  were  represented  by  a  House  of 
Assembly,  consisting  of  persons  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in 
the  country  parts,  and  the  householders  or  corporations  of 
towns.    The  governor  could  levy  no  money  without  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  British  parliament, 
however,  claimed,  but  scarcely  ever  exercised,  the  privilege 
of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  colonists,  without  consulting 
them.*    This  claim,  however,  was  by  no  means  admitted, 
but,  in  fact,  was  regarded  rather  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists.     The  taxes 
which  were  collected  in  the  colonies  at  the  time  with  which 
I  am  dealing,  were  not  large,  and  the  expenditure  of  them 
was  confined  to  the  local  wants.    The  political  condition 
of  the  colonies  was  of  the  freest  character,  and  they  were 
also  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.    It  was  this  prosperity 
indeed,  added  to  the  growing  indebtedness  of  England, 
which  prompted  the  British  government  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  American  colonies.    Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been 
sounded,  and  had  refused  to  act  on  the  suggestion,  but  Mr. 
Grenville,  less  able  to  foresee  the  ultimate  effect  of  his 
act,  and  thinking  to  lighten  the  monetary  burdens  which 
continuous  wars  had  entailed  on  the  mother  country,  pro- 
jected the  celebrated  Stamp  Duties  as  a  precedent.  The 
tax  was  in  itself,  small,  but  there  was  a  principle  involved  in 
it  which  the  colonists  immediately  detected  and  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  their  future  civil  liberty ;  they  therefore  offered 
to  it  the  most  strenuous  objection. 

Grenville's  contention  was  that  inasmuch  as  the  colonists 
received  protection  from  the  English  government,  they  were 
bound  to  contribute  toward  the  revenue,  out  of  which  that 
protection  was  defrayed.    In  the  words  of  Green,  "  As  the 
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burden  had  been  partly  incurred  in  the  defence  of  the 
American  colonies,  Grenville  resolved  that  the  colonies 
should  bear  their  share  of  it.    The  colonists,  on  the  con 
Imry,  contended  that  ^taxation  and  representation  should 
go  hand  in  hand ' ;  and,  as  America  had  no  representatives 
in  the  British  parliament,  they  declined  to  be  taxed  without 
their  consent.    The  question  was  one  purely  of  principle, 
for  the  representatives  of   the  colonists,  in  their  local 
parliaments,  were  willing  to  vole  moneys  of  a  much  larger 
amount  than  that  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  Home 
government    But  they  protested  against  its  being  levied  on 
them  by  the  English  legislature,  in  which  they  had  no  voice. 
They  therefore  deputed  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
proceed  to  London,  and  there  protest  against  the  proposed 
taxation.    This  determined  stand  rendered  Grenville  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  have  his  own  way.  The  first  colony  to 
take  up  this  firm  attitude  of  protest  was  Virginia,  Among 
those  in  England,  who  took  up  the  colonists  cause,  was  the 
elder  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  who  said :     In  my 
opinion,  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
colonies.  .  .  .  America  is  obstinate !  America  Is  almost  ia 
open  rebellion!    Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,"  he  added,  "  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  iihrty,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest*"^ 
The  opposition  of  the  colonists  took   many  forms — 
including  resolutions^  petitions,  and  various  other  publics* 
lions.    At  a  certain  ix>'mt  of  this  growing  resistance,  the 
then  existing  ministry  displayed  great  vacillation,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  celebrated  Stamp  Act,  which  had  been 
the  source  of  all  the  discontent  and  excitement  among  the 
colonists,  was  repealed  j  but,  unfortunately,  the  matter  was 
not  allowed  to  end  here.    It  was  necessary,  in  the  opinioa 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of 
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Majesty's  government,  to  offer  some  consolalion  lo  ihe 
pride  of  the  English  people,  and  probably  to  themselves 
also;  and  with  this  view,  an  act  was  passed,  which  simply 
declared  iAc  ri^^i  of  the  mother  country  "to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."    The  determination  to 
impose  taxes  upon  the  colonies  was,  however,  by  no  means 
abandoned,  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  some  other 
means  of  securing  the  end  in  view*    Import  duties  were 
imposed,  at  the   colonial   ports,  on   several   articles  of 
merchandise,  including  tea,  but  no  sooner  was  the  step 
made  known  than  the  indignation  of  the  colonists  became 
more  intense  than  ever.    It  was  at  this  stage  that  Edmund 
Burke  made  his  celebjaied  speech  ufjon  the  subject  of 
"Conciliation  with  America,*'  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and,  in  which  he  commented  with  so  much  force  and 
ebquence  upon  the  *Move  of  freedom,"  and  the  "fierce  spirit 
of  liberty  "  which  was  so  strongly  marked  in  the  colonists, 
lilb  whom  England  was,  every  day,  being  placed  more  and 
niOfe  at  issue*   "  On  this  point  of  taxes,**  he  saidj  "the  ablest 
pens  and  the  most  eloquent  tongues  have  been  exercised.  *  * 
They  (the  English)  took  infinite  pains  to  inculcate  as  a 
ftindamental  principle,  that  in  all  monarchies  the  people 
loust,  in  effect,  themselves,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess 
^^t  power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of 
^rty  could  subsist.    The  colonies  draw  from  you,'^  he 
fiaii  **  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  principles.  Their 
1^  of  iihrty^  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this 
specific  f joint  of  taxing.    Liberty  might  be  safe  or  might  be 
endangered  in  twenty  other  particulars,  without  their  being 
Jnuch  pleased  or  alarmed.    Here  they  felt  its  pulse,  and  as 
t^icy  found  that  beat,  they  fret  themselves  sick  or  sound,"* 
A  new  administration  now  came  into  existence  under 
lord  North,  and,  almost  immediately,  the  whole  of  the 
^objectionable  duties  were  re|:jealed,  with  one  exception — 
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that  upon  tea — which  was  retained  in  order  to  assert  the 
principle  of  England's  rt^Ai  to  impose  taxes  on  her  colonies* 
In  addition  to  the  retention  of  this  duty,  a  series  of  remark- 
able innovations  were  introduced.    Here  again,  Edmund 
Burke's  voice  was  heard^  in  all  its  force  and  eloquence,  in 
critidsing  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  English  policy. 
**  Your  act  of  1 767/'  he  said,  "  asserts  that  it  is  expedient  to 
raise  a  revenue  in  America  ;  your  act  of  1 769,  which  takes 
away  that  revenue,  contradicts  the  aa  of  i767.*'*  And 
then  he  added^  in  touching  the  vital  principle  which  this 
struggle  involved  :  **  Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more 
jBSt  alarm  to  America  than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain 
high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  yonr  most  certain 
revenues,  and  yotir  clearest  interests,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
insulting   your  colonies,    .    ,    ,    The  feelings  of  the 
colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain,  Their's 
were  formeriy  the  feelings  oi  Mr,  Hampden,  «fhen  called 
upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings.    Would  twenty 
shillings  have  mined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune  ?    No !  but  1 
the  payment  of  ha¥  twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was 
demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave.'' t    The  principle 
contained  in  this  argument  had  already  been  attempted  ta 
be  answered  by  lx>rd  Carmarthen,  who  had  contended  that 
the  Americans  were  England's  children,  and  that,  therefor^ 
they  could  not  revolt  against  their  parent*    **  If  they  are 
not  free  in  their  present  state,"  then,  he  urged,  **  England 
is  not  free ;  because  Manchester  and  other  considerable 
places  are  not  represented. "J    Burke  was  ready  with  i 
complete  answer  to  such  an  argument,  and,  like  all  bii 
reasoning,  it  contained  a  principle  of  importance.  "So 
then,"  he  said,  "  because  some  towns  in  England  arc  not 
represented,  America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  nl 
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They  are  our  'children,*  but  when  children  ask  for  bread,  we 
are  not  to  give  them  a  stone.  Is  it  because  the  natural  resist- 
ance of  things,  and  the  various  mutations  of  time  hinder 
our  government,  or  any  scheme  of  government,  from  being 
any  more  than  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right ;  is  it 
therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely  ? 
When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent, 
and  to  reflect,  with  a  true  filial  resemblance,  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  liberty ;  are  we  to  turn  to  it  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  constitution  ?  Are  we  to  give  them 
our  weakness  for  their  strength ;  our  opprobrium  for  their 
glory?  and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ?  If  this 
be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  question :  Will  they  be 
content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery?  If  not,  look  to  the 
consequences.  Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a  people, 
who  think  they  ought  to  be  fra^  and  think  they  are  not. 
Your  scheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields  nothing  but 
discontent,  disorder,  disobedience ;  and  such  is  the  state  of 
America,  that,  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you 
could  only  end  just  where  you  began  ;  that  is,  to  tax  where 
no  revenue  is  to  be  found."* 

Burke's  eloquence  and  reasoning  were  unavailing.  The 
King  (George  III.)  had  determined  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  rescind  the  "fatal  compliance  of  1766."  Some 
unimportant  riots  had  marked  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  occasion  was  at  once  grasped,  as  a  reason 
for  steps  of  a  most  rigorous  character. 

A  petition  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
praying  the  dismissal  of  certain  public  officers  located  in 
the  colonies,  who  had  advised  the  Home  authorities  to 
deprive  the  colonies  of  their  free  institutions,  was  rejected 
as  **  frivolous  and  vexatious"  by  an  act  of  the  Commons. 
The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  against  all  commerce ;  the 
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State  of  Massachusetts  was  deprived  of  the  liberties  w 
it  had  enjoyed  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ; 
it  was  made  what  we  now  term  a  Crown  colony ;  the 
apfjointment  of  its  judges  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  governor  ;  and  the  latter  was  emix)wered  to  send  to 
England,  to  take  their  trial,  all  persons  charged  with  having 
taken  part  in  the  disturbances  whicii  had  already  oc- 
curred. A  strong  miUtar>'  force  was  established  under  the 
commandership  of  a  general,  who,  at  the  same  time,  became 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  King  was  jubilant  at  the 
prospects,  and  wrote  to  his  minister  :  **  The  die  is  cast ; 
the  colonies  must  either  triumph  or  submit,"  Thecolonist% 
meanwhile,  were  preparing  for  resistance.  They  deter- 
mined to  refuse  all  commercial  negotiations  with  the  mother 
country;  and  pre[>arations  for  war  were  set  on  fool  in 
every  direction.  Legal  proceedings  were  suspended ;  jutOTS 
declined  the  oath  ;  and,  on  every  side,  were  apparent 
symptoms  of  social  disorganisation*  The  whole  of  the 
colonies,  between  whom  there  had  existed,  in  times  of 
peace,  various  local  jealousies,  now  co-operated  in  one 
common  cause — the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Thus,  in  a 
short  time,  were  both  countries  plunged  into  a  war  of  ihc 
most  painful  character,  inasmuch  as  the  combatants  were 
practically  fellow-countrymen.  In  Burke's  speech  on  "Con- 
ciliation,*' delivered  in  March,  1775,  are  collected  some 
interesting  figures  showing  the  population  and  extent  erf 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  shortly  before  the  war-  H« 
estimates  the  former  at  "  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our 
own  European  blood  and  colour,  besides  at  least  500,000 
others*  probably  slaves/'  The  exports  to  the  colonies  con- 
stituted half  of  the  whole  cx^Kirt  trade  of  England— that  it 
to  say,  SIX  millions  out  of  twelve*  The  war  began  in  i775» 
and  lasted  till  17 S3,  when  the  British  troops  evacuated  New 
Vork,  and  the  American  army  was  disbanded.  It  was  on 
fuly  4th,  1776,  about  a  year  after  the  war  began*  that  the 
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American  Congress  published  its  celebrated  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  begins  with  the  following  words  :  "  We, 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States."  Thus  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  have  been  attained  one  of  the  most  signal  victories 
for  true  Liberalism  which  the  new  world  has  yet  witnessed. 

Among  the  many  reflections,  which  a  study  of  this  great 
struggle  must  produce  in  the  mind  of  every  student  of 
history,  is  that  which  points  to  the  attitude  of  George  III., 
and  his  assumption  of  the  old  kingly  powers,  which  had  led 
to  so  much  trouble  with  his  predecessors.  This  was  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  struggle.  ''His  wish  was  not  to  govern 
against  law,  but  simply  to  govern :  to  be  freed  from  the 
dictation  of  parties  and  ministers ;  to  be,  in  effect,  the  first 
minister  of  the  state.***  "In  ten  years,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  he  reduced  government  to  a  shadow,  and  turned 
the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he 
had  forced  the  colonies  of  America  into  revolt  and  inde- 
pendence, and  brought  England  to  the  brink  of  ruin."t  He 
spoke  of  the  colonists,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  quarrel,  as 
"rebels,"  and  characterised  the  elder  Pitt  (who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  policy  of  the  Home  government) 
as  a  "  trumpet  of  sedition."  The  speeches  and  writings  of 
Edmund  Burke  are  replete  with  philosophic  observations 
upon  this  great  struggle,  which  will  be  found  deeply  interest- 
ing to  all  who  can  give  more  attention  to  it  than  is 
demanded  here.  In  a  proposed  address  to  the  king 
which  was  evidently  written  while  the  struggle  with  the 
colonies  was  at  an  early  stage,  he  said,  "It  will  be 

Green's  *'  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  10. 
t  Green's  ''History  of  the  EnglisK  People,"  chap.  10. 
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impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful  and  equitable  at^gu- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  these  unhappy  people, 
that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  om  o'^'Vi  liberty 
and,  in  an  "Address  to  the  British  colonists  in  North 
America,'' he  saysj  even  more  powerfully:  "We  view  the 
establishment  of  the  English  colonies  on  principles  of 
/i^rfyj  as  that  which  is  to  render  this  kingdom  venerable  to 
future  ages*  In  comparison  of  this,  we  regard  all  the 
victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors,  or  of  our 
own  times^  as  barbarous,  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which  many 
nations,  whom  we  look  upon  with  little  respect  or  value, 
have  equalled,  if  not  far  exceeded  us.  This  is  the  peculiar 
and  appropriated  glory  of  England.  Those  who  Aave^  mttd 
who  hold  to  that  foundation  of  com  mm  liberty^  whether  on 
this,  or  on  your  side  of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true, 
and  the  only  true  Englishmen.  Those  who  depart  from  it, 
whether  there  or  here,  are  attainted,  corrupted  in  blood, 
and  wholly  fallen  from  their  original  rank  and  value. 
They  are  the  real  rebels  to  the  fair  constitution  and  just 
supremacy  of  England.*'* 

Ijet  me  conclude  my  hasty  sketch  of  this  particoltf 
epoch  by  a  quotation  from  Sir  Erskine  May.  **  When  the 
Great  Republic/'  he  says,  "was  fully  established  as  aa 
independent  state,  it  afforded  an  example  of  freedom  mi 
tqmiity  unknown  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world;"t 

The  last  event  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  ihii 
chapter,  is  that  which  is  shortly  and  generally  summarised 
under  the  heading  of  "  Catholic  Emancipation/^  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that,  just  as  all  the  previous  movements, 
with  which  1  have  already  dealt,  have  been  inspired  by  llw 
strong  love  among  men  for  personal  liberty,  and  the  equally 
strong  desire  for  freedom  in  the  disixDsal  (as  best  conforms 
to  each  individual's  wishes)  of  such  property  as  socieif 
recognises  as  one's  own  \  so,  in  the  event,  with  which  I  am 

•  CoUtdesl  Wurlti,  voL  v.i     a^u         \  '*  D^mocwy  iii  Europe,"  voi  II,  p. 
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now  about  to  deal,  there  is  evident  the  struggle  to  obtain 
recognition  of  an  analogous,  and,  at  the  same  time  equally 
vital  principle  to  society— the  liberty  of  action  in  the  matter 
of  worship,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  choice  of  a 
creed.  To  trace,  with  any  degree  of  detail,  the  origin  of  the 
issue,  which  was  ultimately  settled  in  the  movement  known 
as  Catholic  Emancipation^  would  indeed  involve  more  space 
than  I  have  here  at  my  disposal  I  shall,  therefore,  touch 
upon  the  various  stages  of  the  movement  In  general  terms 
only,  taking  care  to  make  as  distinct  as  possible,  those 
fiarticular  points  which  turn  on  the  principle  underlying  the 
struggle. 

It  has  been  considered  by  historians  that  the  depressed 
and  degraded  condition  which  characterised  the  people  of 
Europe  during  the  fifteenth  centur)',  ts  attributable  to  the 
papal  as  much  as  to  the  feudal  despotism  of  those  times. 
The  papa!  power  which  was  wielded  during  that  period 
was,  indeed*  not  confined  to  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
but  it  obtruded  itself  into  almost  all  such  as  can  faiHy  be 
comprehended  under  the  term  **  temporal. It,  in  fact, 
claimed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over 
ail  human  relations,  whether  spiritual,  jx)iitical,  social,  or 
intellectual. 

The  Church  was  then,  in  truth,  the  depositary  of  almost  all 
bming  and  intellectual  superiority  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
in  such  times,  it  acquired  an  influencCt  in  the  various  courts 
of  Europe,  which  made  it  practically  the  supreme  authority 
^ong  all  civilised  peoples. 

This  great  [lower,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  led  to 
and  great  abuses.  What  was  originally  Intended  as  a 
fneans  towards  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  became  an 
end  In  itself— the  original  object  being  in  time  lost  sight  of. 
Wonthip  degenerated  into  idolatry;  ritual  and  ceremony 
^iccanie  nothing  more  than  extravagant  aud  meaningless 
pwnp;  faiih  and  reliance  i^n  a  supreme  |x>wer  were  allowed 
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to  drift  into  superstition  and  ignorant  creduHty.  Inquiry 
was  stifled  by  persecution^  and  intellectual  doubt,  as  soon  as 
discovered,  visited  with  tyranny  and  cruelty  oi  ihe  most 
revolting  character. 

Martin  Luther  carried  in  his  mind  the  great  intellectual 
lever  by  which  this  old  and  rotten  edifice  was  to  be  shaken 
and  ultimately  thrown  down.  The  Reformation,  of  which 
he  was  the  pioneer  and  leading  spirit,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  its  influence  swept 
over  England  as  well  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Church  of  England  did  not  acquire  independence  till  1535, 
and  may  be  considered  the  first  step  of  that  great  movement 
in  England,  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  influence 
of  Rome  was  boldy  resisted.  That  monarch,  under  cover 
of  other  motives,  resolved  to  enrich  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  abolish  corruption,  by  suppressing  the  mooa»* 
teries  within  his  realm.  By  an  act  of  parliament  of  his  reigiv 
380  of  those  institutions  fell  into  his  hands,  enriching  him 
to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  a  year— an 
immense  sum  in  those  days.  The  spoils  were  largely  dis- 
tributed among  his  own  favourites*  Serious  riots  followed, 
I**  »539»  the  king  decreed  the  suppression  of  aii  monas-* 
leries;  and  church  property  of  all  kinds,  including  land^ 
buildings,  and  gold  and  silver  relics  of  great  value,  were  seised 
and  confiscated.  The  king  renounced  the  papal  supreniacy» 
and  the  religion  of  the  English  people  was  thenceforth 
changed. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  Reformation.  He  further  removed  Roman 
abuses  and  established  the  Evangelical  creed  ;  circulated  ihc 
Bible  among  the  people,  and  altered  the  service  and  ritual  irf 
the  national  church* 

With  the  reign  of  Mary,  however,  a  reaction  set  in* 
Protestantism  had  again  to  give  way  to  the  church  of  Rome: 
Many  bishops  of  that  church,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
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Henry,  were  reinstated :  and  the  queen  acknowledged  her 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  Then  followed  persecution,  in  all 
its  worst  and  most  revolting  forms.  The  prisons  were  filled, 
and  the  terrible  fires  of  Smithfield  were  called  into  constant 
requisition.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons,  includ- 
ing bishops,  clergymen,  women  and  children,  were  burned 
at  the  stake ;  and  many  thousand  of  others  suffered  different 
forms  of  persecution.  Then  it  was  that  Latimer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  and  the  great  Cranmer  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
creed. 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  the  protestant 
religion  was  again  restored :  the  re-establishment  being 
effected  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  Cranmer  and  his 
followers.  During  that  reign  every  catholic  priest  was 
branded  as  a  traitor,  and  all  catholic  worship  as  disloyalty.* 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  "the  persecution  of  the 
catholics,  which  had  long  been  suspended,  out  of  deference 
to  Spanish  intervention,  recommenced  with  vigour,"t  but, 
subsequently,  that  wayward  monarch,  for  various  reasons, 
became  much  more  tolerant  Even  as  late  as  the  protector- 
ship of  Cromwell,  when  "  liberty  of  worship  was  secured 
for  all,"  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Papists. 
"Liberty  of  consciences^  however,  was  secured  for  every 
citizen,  t  William  of  Orange,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
in  1690,  entered  into  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  by  which  he 
guaranteed  religious  toleration  to  his  Irish  catholic  subjects. 
He  undertook  to  bind  his  heirs  and  successors;  but  the 
treaty  was  afterwards  disregarded,  and  twenty  years  or  so 
later,  was  completed  the  celebrated  catholic  penal  code, 
consisting  of  several  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  at 
different  times,  in  and  about  that  period. 

"  A  statute  was  fabricated,"  says  Burke,  "  in  the  year 
1699,  by  which  the  saying  mass  was  forged  into  a  crime, 

*  Green's  '*  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  7.  t  Green's  "  Short  Hi&tory ," 
chap.  8.         X  Green's  "  Short  History,"  chap.  8. 
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punishable  with  perpetual  impriscMiinenL  The  teaching 
school  .  .  .  even  in  a  private  Tamily  was,  in  every  catholic^ 
subjected  to  the  same  punishment  .  .  ,  Every  Roman 
catholic  was  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  his  nearest  protestant 
relation,  until  he  redeemed  by  his  hypocrisy,  what  the  law 
had  transferred  to  his  kinsman  as  the  recompense  of  his 
profligacy^  When  thus  turned  out  of  doors  from  his 
paternal  estate,  he  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  other^ 
by  his  industry,  donation,  or  charity,  but  was  rendered  a 
foreigner  in  his  native  land,  only  because  he  retained  the 
religion  along  with  his  properly,  handed  down  to  him  from 
those  who  had  been  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before 
him.  Does  any  one  who  hears  me/'  added  Burke,  approve 
this  scheme  of  things,  or  think  there  is  common  justice, 
common  sense,  or  common  honesty  in  any  part  of  it  ?'^* 

The  Penal  code,  shortly  summarised,  provided  as  foUows; 
— No  papist  could  take  real  estate  by  descent  or  purchase  A 
conveyance  to  a  papist  was  void,  A  protestant  who  turned 
papist  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  iiapist  father  was, 
under  |ienalty  of  five  hundred  ]3oundsj  debarred  from  beii^ 
guardian  to  papist  children.  A  papist  was  prohibited  froifl 
marrying  a  protestant,  and  the  priest,  who  celebrated  sucK  a 
marriage^  was  guilty  of  felony.  Papists  were  prevented  (wm 
becoming  barristers  ;  from  teaching  in  schools  ;  from  sayii^ 
or  hearing  mass;  from  holding  office,  civil  or  milltafTi 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  or  voting  at  an  election. 

Popish  recusants — that  is,  persons  who  did  not  attend  ^ 
established  church — could  not  hold  office,  keep  arms,  come 
within  ten  miles  of  Ix>ndon,  or  travel  five  miles  from  thcif 
own  home,  except  upon  license  obtained  for  the  purpose 
They  were  debarred  the  right  of  maintaining  an  action  at  la*, 
or  in  equity.  Any  one  baptising,  marrj'ing,  or  burying  such  \ 
a  person  was  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  A  woman  ol  that 
class,  who  married,  forfeited  two-thirds  of  her  dower  Of 

*  ^*  S|K«chiii  BmiuL"  CuUecled  Worlu,  vol.  ti  ^ 
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juioturc,  and^  during  marriage,  she  could,  at  any  time,  lje 
imprisoned^  unless  her  husband  redeemed  her  at  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  per  month.    All  other  recusant  females  were 
compelled  to  renounce  popery  or  quit  the  realm — otherwise 
they  coll  Id  be  put  to  death.    In  addition,  papists  were 
occluded  from  grand  juries ;  and  many  other  Hberties,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  all  of  which  were  enjoyed 
by  protestant  subjects,  were  denied  to  those  who  professed 
the  creed  of  Rome.    '*  It  was/*  said  Burke,  "  a  machine  of 
wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  noted  for  its  vicious  per- 
fection, and  as  admirably  fitted  for  the  oppression*  im- 
t»overishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,   and  the 
debastrment  in   ihem  of  human  nature   itself,  as  ever 
liroceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  The 
lame  writer,  in   his  tracts  on  the  pnpery  laws^  written 
about  1780,  says  that  they  affected  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
nation,  numbering  a,8oo,ooo  souls*  Such  was  the  condition 
"I  'h\i\gs  as  affecting  catholics  previous  to  1779. 

i  :i  1779,  and  again  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  harshness  of 
this  code  was  considerably  ameliorated-    The  elective  fran- 
ciKse  was  extended  to  catholics,  but  they  were  still  excluded 
fium^jarliament.    To  secure  these  slight  privileges,  however, 
rigid  oaths  and  declarations  had  to  be  submitted  to,  and 
^en  then  it  was  maintained  an  offence  to  worship  according 
to  the  Roman  catholic  ritual- 
Burke,  in  a  **  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland/'  upon  the  sub- 
ject gf  these  laws,  written  just  previously  to  the  amelioration 
of  which  I  have  siKjken,  speaks  of  them,  to  that  nobleman,  as 
''a  code  of  statutes,  by  which  you  are  totally  excluded  from 
Hje  tjrivileges  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the  highest  to  the 
Owcst— from  the  most  material  of  the  civil  professions, 
(11  the  army,  and  even  from  education."*    The  biU  of 
which  effected  this  amelioration  referred  to,  re-aflfirmed 
y  of  the  old  acts ;  and  this  revival  led  Burke  to  say  of 
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the  measure  by  which  that  waselfected:  "To  look  at  the  bill 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  renewed 
act  of  universai^   unmitigated^    indispensabk^  exceptiamiess 
I>ISQUALIFICATION."    "  One  would  imagine,"  he  con- 
tiniies^  **that  a  billp  inflicting  such  a  multitude  of  inotpaci- 
tics,  had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest  made  by  a 
vtxy  fierce  enemy,  under  the  impression  of  recent  animosity 
and  resentment*''*    In  1801,  when  Pitt  was  concerned  with 
the  great  question  of  conciliation  with  Ireland,  he  conceived 
the  question  of  religious  equality  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  towards  that  end.    "In  proposing  to  the 
English  parliament  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  he  had 
pointed  out  that  when  thus  joined  to  a  protestant  country 
like  England,  all  danger  of  a  catholic  supremacy  in  Ireland 
— should  catholic  disabilities  be  removed — would  be  practi' 
cally  at  an  end/'t  The  hope,  which  was  thus  held  out  to  the 
catholics,  prevented  opixjsition  to  the  bill  which  brought 
about  the  legislative  union,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  catholic   influence  could    have  secured  its  defeat. 
"  After  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Pitt  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  cabinet  a  measure,  which  would  have  raised,  not  only 
the  catholic,  but  the  dissenter  also  to  perfect  e^uatity  0/  mil 
rights.    He  proposed  to  remove  all  religious  tests  which 
limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  were  required  for 
admission  to  parliament,  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  municipal 
offices,  or  posts  in  the  army  or  the  service  of  the  stite"! 
George  II L,  whose  unjustifiable  assumption  of  historical 
prerogatives  1  have  already  instanced,  in  dealing  with  Uh: 
subject  of  American  independence,  here  also  obstructed  the 
passage  of  a  most  genuine  piece  of  Liberal  I  eg  1  slat  ion, 
Having  heard  of  Pitt*s  intention  to  submit  such  a  scheme  to 
his  cabinetj  that  monarch  said :    **  I  count  any  man  my 
personal  enemy,  who  proposes  any  such  measure."  Pitt, 

«  Collected  Works,  vol.  lii.    Ngte.— The  capimU  are  so  printed  m  the  origiu]. 

t  Grc«i>  "  Hutory  of  ihe  Englisb  Poople,"  chap,  so*  , 
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thereupon,  laid  his  whole  plan  before  the  king ;  submitting 
that  the' political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive 
laws  originated,  arising,  either  from  the  conflicting  power  of 
hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects ;  from  the  apprehension 
of  a  popish  queen  as  successor ;  a  disputed  succession  and  * 
a  foreign  pretender ;  a  division  in  Europe  between  catholic 
and  protestant  powers,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things."  The  king  was  obdurate,  giving  as 
a  reason,  that  he  held  himself  bound  by  his  coronation  oath 
to  maintain  the  tests.*  Pitt,  equally  firm  in  his  resolution, 
resigned. 

In  1823,  the  Irish  Liberal  party  being  united,  "they 
dosed  hands  in  defence  of  their  common  liberties." 
(yConnel  and  Shiel,  long  estranged,  met,  and  became 
reconciled.  Out. of  that  meeting  a  league  was  formed 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Catholic  Association." 

It  became  in  a  short  time  a  great  political  power.  The 
greatest  orators  which  Ireland  could  produce  were  enlisted 
in  the  cause,. and  parliament  immediately  became  the 
recipient  of  numerous  and  powerful  petitions.  Tracts  and 
circulars,  bearing  upon  the  questions  which  inspired  its 
Daembers,  were  widely  distributed ;  and,  in  many  other 
wajfs,  not  always  to  be  commended,  its  influence  was  felt 
over  the  whole  political  field  of  its  time.  So  great  was  its 
power,  that  parliament,  in  1825,  passed  an  act  terminating 
tts  existence;  but,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  it  was 
reorganised.  The  general  election  of  1826  was  the  next 
^le  ground;  and  the  growing  feeling  was  prominently 
represented  in  the  result.  The  term  "  emancipation  "  was 
then  used  to  designate  the  element  of  liberty. 

From  this  time  forward  the  agitation  continued.  In  1828 
CyConnell  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  address  ran  as  follows  : — "  Fellow 
countrymen  :  your  country  wants  a  representative.  I  respect- 

'  Green's  "  History,"  chap.  iq. 
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fully  solicit  your  sulfmges  to  raise  me  to  that  station.  .  . 
You  will  be  told  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be 
your  representative.    It  is  true  that,  as  a  catholic,  I  cannot, 
and  of  course  never  mil,  lake  the  oaths  at  present  prescribed 
to  members  of  parliament.    But  the  authority  which  created 
those  oaths  can  abrogate  them  ;  and  1  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  if  you  elect  me,  the  most  bigoted  of  cur  enemies 
will  see  the  necessity  of  removing,  from  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  an  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  his  duty  to  his  king  and  to  his  country,** 
O'Connell  was  duly  elected.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  and,  at  once,  saw  that  the  matter 
must  be  dealt  with*    Parliament  was  convened  on  March 
Sth,  1829,  and,  immediately,  Mr.  Peel  moved  that  the  House 
go  into  committee,  *Uo  take  into  consideration  the  civil 
disabilities  of  his  Majesty^s  Roman  catholic  subjects.*'  Two 
days'  debate  followed.    A  bill  was  introduced,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  presentation  of  a  thousand  [letitions,  intended 
to  defeat  its  progress,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  though  by  the  latter  after  a  great  struggle. 
On  April  13th,  it  received  the  royal  assent,    "  It  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland."*    0*Connell,  having  been  elected  before 
the  passage  of  the  act,  was  refused  admission  to  the  Hous« 
of  Commons ;  and  his  seat  was,  after  much  debate,  declared 
vacant.    He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  w^  returned  unof^ 
posedj  having  acquired  the  title  of  "  the  Liberator  of  bis 
country."    In  order  to  justify  my  inclusion  of  this  epoch, 
among  others,  as  one  of  the  great  "  struggles  for  liberty," 
and  therefore,  as  an  instance  of  the  true  Liberalism  in 
politics,  I  feel  bound  to  quote  the  following  additional 
passage  from  Edmund  Burke,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  on  the  subject  of  the  popery  laws.    It  indicates  his 

*  "  R«r4*rm  jkfi4]  Refonnen/'  (11,  St^mtoci,  LondCKn,  1^53-)  Ne(c :  t  ta 
intJetifi?<J  ta  thin  nt^mituhh  Iluk  work       tnc»r  of  the  datet  and  mcti  nrhidi  t  bivi 
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view  of  those  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  he  would 
have  r^arded  their  repeal.  "  A  liberty  made  up  of  penalties ! 
A  liberty  made  up  of  incapacities  !  A  liberty  made  up  of 
exclusion  and  proscription — continued  for  ages — of  four- 
fifths,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  fortunes  ! 
In  what  does  such  liberty  differ  from  the  description  of  the 
most  shocking  kind  of  servitude  Sir  Erskine  May  says, 
speaking  of  this  cause:  "It  was  supported  by  eminent 
English  statesmen,  and  by  the  liberal  judgment  of  an 
enlightened  patty  in  parliament,  and  in  the  country."t 
Thus,  then,  was  ended  this  great  and  memorable  struggle 
known  as  "Catholic  Emancipation,"  and  thus  concludes 
my  sketch  of  what  I  have  termed  "  Historic  Liberalism."  I 
may  say  of  the  several  movements  with  which  I  have  thus 
dealt — to  use  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "the  Charter  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  the  Great  Charter,  the  Extinction  of 
Personal  Slavery,  the  Separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Revolution, 
.  .  .  the  Abolition  of  Religious  Disabilities  ...  all  these 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  successive  stages  of  one  great  revolu- 
tion'* The  whole  of  these  great  events  have  been  so  ably 
and  so  eloquently  summarised  by  the  inexhaustible  Edmund 
Burke  that  I  shall  again  venture  to  quote  his  words: 
"Our  oldest  reformation  is  that  of  Magna  Charta.  You 
will  see  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great  oracle  of  our  law, 
and  indeed  all  great  men  who  follow  him,  to  Blackstone,  are 
industrious  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  our  liberties. 
In  the  £unous  law  of  the  third  of  Charles  I.,  called  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  parliament  says  to  the  king,  "  Your 
subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom  ,•"  claiming  their  fran- 
chise, not  on  abstract  principles,  as  *  the  rights  of  men,*  but 
as  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  as  a  patrimony  derived 
from  their  forefathers.    .    .    .    The  same  policy  pervades 

•  ** Collected  Works,"  vol.  vi.  t  "Democracy  in  Europe/*  vol.  ii.,  p.  461. 
t  "  HbUiry  of  the  Revolution  "  (Collected  Essays.) 
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all  the  laws  which  have  since  been  made  for  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties.  In  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the 
famous  statute  called  the  Declaration  of  Right,  the  two 
Houses  utter  not  a  syllable  of 'a  right  to  frame  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves.'  You  will  see  that  their  whole  care 
was  to  secure  the  religion,  laws  and  liberties^  that  had  been 
long  possessed,  and  had  been  lately  endangered.  Taking 
into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  for 
making  such  an  establishment,  that  their  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  subverted. 
You  will  observe"  he  adds,  "that  from  Magna  Charta 
to  the  Declaration  of  Right  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy 
of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our  liberties^  as  an 
entailed  inheritance,  derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and 
to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity.  .  .  .  We  have  an 
inheritable  crown  ;  an  inheritable  peerage  ;  and  a  House  of 
Commons;  and  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  franchises, 
and  liberties  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.'** 

I  know  of  no  passage  with  which  I  can  more  suitably 
close  this  chapter  than  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Erskine  May: — "The  whole  history  of  England  "  says  that 
writer,  "is  in  fact  the  histor)*  of  popular  rights  and  franchisa 
acquired,  maintained,  extended,  and  developed,  without 
subverting  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
history  of  reforms,  not  of  revolutions.  It  is  the  histoiy  of  t 
monarchy  under  which  the  people  have  acquired  all  the 
freedom  of  a  republic "t 

•  **  Reflections  on  ihe  Reirolution  in  France."   Collected  Works,  vol.  iu 
t  **  Democracy  in  Europe." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Modern  Liberalism. 

A  brief  review  of  the  principal  extensions  of  civil  liberty  from  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  to  the  Ballot  Act  of  1873. 

"LIBERAL. — One  who  advocates  greater  freedom  from  restraint^ 
especially  in  political  institutions."— ff^dj/rr'j  Dictionary^  1847. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  Sute,  the  business  of  the  last  half  century  has 
been,  in  the  main,  a  process  of  setting  free  the  individual  man,  that  Ae 
nay  tpori  out  his  vocation  without  wanton  hindrance,  as  his  maker  will 
lave  him  do."— W.  E.  Gladstone,  **  Locksky  Hall  and  the  JubiUe;' 
{Nineteenth  Century^  January,  1887.) 

THE  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  which  I  open  this 
chapter,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  victpries  for 
liberal  principles  which  modem  English  history  affords. 
Prior  to  it,  as  I  shall  show,  the  representation  of  the  people, 
in  the  English  legislature,  was  distributed,  in  a  manner,  at 
once  unequal  and  inequitable.  Parliament — the  medium 
through  which  the  public  revenue  was  collected  and,  after- 
^ds,  expended,  and  by  which  all  the  laws  which  determined 
*e  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were  enacted — was, 
i^iactically,  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
comparatively  infinitesimal  section  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  was  nothing  to  guarantee,  and  every- 
Aing  to  prevent  the  equitable  distribution  of  civil  rights 
mder  the  constitution. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  important  popular  movement, 
which  culminated  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  can  be  told 
in  few  words. 
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llie  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  in  the  eleventh 
century  was  lodged  in  the  king  and  the  great  Council,  or 
what  was  aftenA^ards  called  the  parliament      It  is  not 
doubted  but  that   the  archbishops,   bishops,  and  most 
considerable  abbots  were  constituent   members  of  that 
council.    The  barons  were  another  constituent  part  of  the 
same  body,  and,  in  addition,  the  knights  who  held  their 
estates  under  them.     So  far  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
parliament  is  beyond  doubt*    It  seems,  however,  equally 
certain  that  the  commons  were  no  part  of  the  parliament, 
nor  became  so    till  some  ages  after  the  conquest'*!  The 
**  meetings  of  the  wise  men  "  are  spoken  of  as  having  taken 
place  before  the  conquest^  but  their  constitution  and  pro- 
ceedings are  so  vaguely  recorded,   that   beyond  mere 
mention,  they  do  not  call  for  further  comment,  Thert 
are  traces  of  the  attendance  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  kiii|ht^ 
hood,   gentr>'  perhaps  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
Assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its  meetings  under  Heniy 
II L  (thirteenth  century)  ;  but,  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  the  great  Council  practically  remained  J 
gathering  of  the  greater  barons,  the  prelates,  and  the  officers 
of  the  crown."!     In  1265  two  burgesses  from  each  towfl 
were  summoned   to  parliament,   but     rather  to  afori 
financial  information  to  the  great  Council  than  as  represent* 
tives/'H     In  r295  "the  admission  of  the  burgesses 
knights  of  the  shire  to  the  assembly  completed  the  fabtic  rf 
our  representative  constitution."    The  great  Council  of  the 
Barons  had  then  become  the  parliament  of  the  realm,  1 
parliament  in  which  every  order  of  the  state  found  itsdf 
represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  supphes,  the  woHt 
of  legislation,  and  the  control  of  government**^  TM 
proclamation  by  which  this  Council  was  convened,  in  ' 

■  Hume's  "  Hlitory  of  England/  vol  App*  a*  f  Hutu 
land,'"  vol.  L,  App.  2.  tGreiMi's,  HUfary  of  ihe  'K.m 
^  Gthii'k  "  Hislon'of  ihc  EngUsli  P«!op]e,"  chip,  |,  §  Gi 
EoglUh  People,"  cnap.  4. 
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all  who  had  any  grace  to  demand  of  the  king  in  parUa- 
ment,  or  any  plaint  to  make  in  matters  which  could  not  be 
redressed  or  determined  by  ordinary  course  of  law,  or  who 
hkd  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by  any  of  the  king's 
minbters,  or  justices,  or  sheriffs,  or  their  bailiffs,  or  any 
other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  assessed  rates,  charged  or 
surcharged  to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes/*  to  deliver  their 
petition  to  the  Receivers  at  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Westrninster.* 

These  petitions  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Council  It 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  the  first  liberal  extension  of 
the  franchise,  in  the  direction  of  the  **  commoners,'*  was 
eHected,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  a  consideration  for  their 
rights,  as  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  check  upon  the 
barcm%  who  had  gradually  become  haughty  and  powerful; 
mi  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  certain  subsidies. 

As  England  grew  in  populatiouj  in  commerce,  and  in 
civilisation,  the  middle  classes  began  to  claim,  as  a  right, 
what  had  been  originally  granted  as  a  concession  ;  and  what 
liad  been  originally  used  as  a  means  to  facilitate  the 
l^gsiase  of  the  royal  prerogative,  became,  in  time,  an  ever- 
;  check  upon  its  hitherto  practically  unlimited  power. 
''As  ibe  country  progressed,  and  as  wealth  accumulated 
tod  became  more  widely  distributed,  claims  for  representa- 
tion were  more  confidently  expressed  by  the  people.  At 
,all  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs  sent  representatives 
he  parliament  thus  constituted.  As  fresh  towns  came 
notice,  they  too  were  admitted  to  take  part  in  its 
itions  ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  contracting  or 
leducing  the  representation  of  such  towns  and  boroughs  as, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  fell  away  in  population  and 
I  importance,  with  the  evolution  of  commerce  and  society. 
^Iii  1 509,  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  298  members, 
!  of  whom  represented  constituencies,  the  fK>puIation  of 

*  Gf«iEni'«  **  lti«torf  «)if  th*  Enijlisli  People/'  dimpi.  4. 
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which  had  in  some  cases  shrunk  almost  out  of  existence* 
In  fact,  (except  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  resulting 
from  bribery,)  from  this  date  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  no 
town  or  borough  was  curtailed  in  its  representation,  yet  no 
less  than  255  additional  members  were  added  to  repre- 
sent new  towns  and  boroughs,     Thus  the  Commons  had 
come  to  consist  of  upwards  of  550  members.  The  condition 
of  English  representation,  in  1832,  previous  to  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  that  year,  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  thus  to  drift  so  far  away  from  a  condition  of  even 
approximate  justice  and  equity  to  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.    Burke  had  already  said,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents  — I  see  no  onher 
way  for  the  preservation  of  a  decent  attention  to  public 
interest  in  the  representatives,  but  the  interposition  of  the 
body  of  the  i^eople  itself,"  but  he  had  said  this  withom 
effect,  and,  in  1776,  Wilkes  had  asked  leave  to  introduce  1 
measure,  in  order  to  increase  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tion allowed  to  the  metropolis  and  certain  growing  and 
increasingly  important  counties;  and,  further,  to  give,  for 
the  first  timCj  representation  to  a  number  of  the  modenilr 
developed  manufacturing  towns—such  as  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  and  Leeds,     Reform,"  in  fact,  becara<^ 
for  the  time  being,  a  popular  cry,  but  it  led  to  nothing 
practical 

In  1830,  the  condition  of  things  had  become  alinoil 
ridiculous,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  fact  tW 
certain  boroughs  acquired  the  unenviable  ncputation  (rf 
**  rottenness/'  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  pi 
which,  having  been  at  one  time  opulent  and  important, 
in  the  course  of  generations,  sunk  into  commercial  inacti 
and  unimportance.  One  of  the  most  notorious  was  kn 
as  "Old  Sarum."  No  business  had  been  conducted,  not 
had  any  iiihabita|its  resided  in  the  place  for  gcncraliomi 
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yet  h  was  as  fully  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  population  of  which  was 
over  a  million.    In  such  cases  the  representation  was  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  peers  or  "  log-rolling "  commoners,  who 
had  uses  for  them;  and  such  constituencies  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  with  the  property  within  which  they 
were  comprehended.    It  is  said  that  an  East  Indian  prince 
was  possessed  of  estates  which  entitled  him  to  send  twenty 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.    In  the  course  of  the 
debate  upon  the  subject  it  was  asserted  that  certain  con- 
stituencies, with  an  aggregate  population  of  less  thap  five 
thousand,  returned  one  hundred  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    "  Manchester,*'  said  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his 
Reform  speeches,  "  with  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  no  members.    'Old  Sarum,'  with  no  inhabitants  has 
two  members."    As  a  fact,  thirty-eight  noblemen  com- 
manded one  Imndred  and  fifty  votes,*  and  two  hundred 
persons,  already  sufficiently  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  said  to  have  returned  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
French  throne  in  1830  intensified  the  agitation  for  reform, 
which  was  already  becoming  powerfully  felt.    The  masses 
of  the  people  were  beginning  to  more  vividly  realise  their 
numerical  strength.    The  cry  of  "reform"  was  going  up 
on  all  sides,  and  bemg  rendered  more  simultaneous,  and 
Aerefore  more  effectual  for  agitative  purposes,  by  means  of 
the  increasingly  powerful  labour  organisations  which  had 
then  lately  sprung  into  existence. 

The  election  of  September,  1830,  resulted  in  a  consider- 
^  gain  by  the  Liberals.  The  King's  Speech,  instead  of 
promising,  or  even  mentioning  reform,  boasted  of  the 
prosperity  and  social  contentment  of  the  people.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Earl  Gray, 


•  Hmi^  •*  Radical  FSarty  in  Parliament,"  p.  aoj. 
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referring  lo  France,  said  :  We  ought  to  leam  wis^ 
what  is  passing  before  our  eyes;  and  when  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  breaking  out  all  around,  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
secure  our  own  institutions,  by  introducing  into  them  a 
temperate  reform."  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  in- 
sisted on  the  existing  condition  at  parliamentarj'  representa- 
tion as  being  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  he  would  strenuously  resist  any  measure  of 
reform. 

A  fortnight  after  this,  the  ministry  was  defeated  on 
finanjcial  question,  and  resigned,  l^rd  Grey's  ministry 
followed— the  first  Liberal  ministry  (with  one  or  two  excep* 
lions,  covering  as  many  months,)  which  had  existed  fof 
upwards  of  sixty  years. 

On  ist  March,  183 1,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a 
Reform  Bill.  It  did  not  provide  for  any  alteration  in  the 
number  of  members,  but,  in  the  matter  of  their  distribution, 
great  changes  were  proposed  to  be  efifected.  The  **  rotten  * 
boroughs  were  proposed  to  be  completely  abolished.  By 
the  bill,  fifty-six  of  them  were  wholly  disfranchised  ;  ihir^ 
one  were  partially  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  ;  and  forty* 
one  new  towns  were  afforded  parliamentary  represenution : 
some  receiving  two  members,  others  only  one.  The  krgc 
cities  were  increased  in  the  number  of  their  representatives: 
the  same  treatment  being  accorded  to  Scotland  aiiA 
Ireland,  as  well  as  to  England.  The  aggregate  number  erf" 
electors  was  doubled*  by  means  of  this  extension  of  ite 
franchise. 

Macaulay,  in  speaking  upon  the  bill,  said :  **  I  have  iia 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  wise,  noble,  and  compic^ 
hensive  measure,  skilfully  framed  for  the  healing  of  grct* 
dbtempers,  for  the  securing  at  once  of  the  pubhc  iihertks^^ 
and  of  the  public  repose,  and  for  the  reconciliation 
knitting  together  of  all  the  orders  of  the  stale,"  S] 
of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  said :  *^  It  is  to  admit 
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middle  class  to  a  large  and  direct  shaj-e  in  the  representa- 
tion, without  any  violent  shock  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country." 

Macaulay,  however,  liberal  as  he  was,  did  not  consider  that 
the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  was  then  defensible.  H<e 
admitted  its  success  in  America,  but  argued  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  labouring  classes  in  England  were  occasionally  in  a 
state  of  great  distress,  and  as  the  condition  of  mind  which 
that  distress  would  produce  was  calculated  to  render  men 
"irritable,  unreasonable,  credulous,  eager  for  relief,  and 
heedless  of  remote  consequences,  it  was  expedient  to 
require  a  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  suffrage."  Many 
Tories,  of  course,  predicted  "revolution,"  instead  of 
"  reformation." 

The  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one  ! 
Parliament  was  dissolved.    The  excitement  of  the  populace 
was  intense.    The  supporters  of  the  bill  carried  nearly  all 
the  counties;  and  all  the  cities,  and  large  towns.  The 
Tories  relied,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  constituencies 
which  were  speaking  for  the  last  time.    The  bill  was  now 
passed  by  a  majority  of  109,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
In  advocating  the  measure  before  them.  Lord  Brougham  made 
what  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  oratorical  effort  of 
his  life.    He  spoke  for  five  hours,  and  the  speech  is  said  to 
have  constituted  "an  era  in  the  history  of  that  House." 
The  peroration  is  somewhat  thrilling :  terminating  as  follows  : 
"Rouse  not  a  peace-loving,  but  resolute  people.  Alienate 
Dot  from  your  body  the  affections  of  a  whole  empire.  I 
counsel  you  to  assist  with  your  uttermost  efforts  in.  preserving 
peace,  and  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  constitution. 
Therefore,  I  pray  and  exhort  you  not  to  reject  this  measure. 
By  all  you  hold  dear — by  all  the  ties  which  bind  every  one 
of  us  to  our  common  order  and  our  common  country,  I 
soleninly  adjure  you,  I  warn  you,  I  implore  you,  yea,  on  my 
bended  knees,  I  supplicate  you,  reject  not  this  bill ! " 

If 
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The  bill  was  rejected  notwithstatidlng.  The  public  excite- 
ment now  became  intense,  and  frequent  riots  occurred.  The 
property  of  various  anliTeformers  was  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  country  was  profoundly  agitated*  The  bill  was  again 
introduced,  and  again  boldly  opposed*  It,  however,  passed 
the  second  reading ;  but  an  amendment,  which  destroyed  its 
usefulness,  was  adopted.  The  head  of  the  administration 
(Lord  Grey),  now  demanded  the  creation  of  sufficient  i:>eers 
to  carry  the  bill,  which  request  the  king  refused.  The 
ministry  resigned^  and  the  people  rose  in  a  body,  and 
petitioned  the  Commons  to  stop  supplies.  At  many  public 
meetings  resolutions  were  passed  that  the  pa>nnent  of  taxes 
should  be  resisted.  The  king  pro|>osed  a  compromise 
between  the  two  parlies,  and  immediately  public  indignation 
rose  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  The  king  then  recalled  Tx)rd 
Grey,  and  agreed  to  create  peers  for  the  purpose  required* 
The  peers  now  saw  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  and  the 
bill  was  c|uickly  passed  through  all  its  stages,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Thus  was  placed  upon  England's  statute  book  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  Liberal  of  enactments— the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  **  It  broke  down  the  monopoly  which 
the  aristocracy  and  landed  classes  had  enjoyed,  and  admitted 
the  middle  classes  to  a  share  of  the  law-making  power.  TTie 
representation  was  divided  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
middle  class,  instead  of  being,  as  before,  the  exclusive 
^xjssession  of  the  former."* 

Macaulay,  in  his  speech  of  March,  1831,  u^KJii  the  subject 
of  this  measure,  said  when  it  was  introduced  by  Lord  Johis 
Russell,  great  plan  of  reconciliation,  prepared  by  the 
minister  of  the  crown,  has  been  brought  before  ws  in  i 
manner  which  gives  additional  lustre  to  a  noble  name, 
inseparably  associated,  during  two  centuries,  with  the  dcar^ 
/ii^rfffs  of  the  English  people*"    I  need  scarcely  spend 
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time  in  showing  that  this  great  measure  comes  unmistakably 
within  the  definition  of  Liberalism,  in  its  historical  and 
genuine  interpretation.  "The  taking  away  of  a  vote  "  says 
Burke,  "  is  the  taking  away  of  the  shield,  which  the  subject 
has  against  the  oppression  of  power."* 

To  have  withheld  this  flair  distribution  of  voting  power,  by 
conserving  the  unequal  and  inequitable  state  of  things 
which  existed  prior  to  the  bill,  would  certainly  have  been  to 
deprive  the  masses  of  the  English  people  of  the  political  shield 
with  which  to  protect  their  civil  rights. 

Finally,  Macaulay  said  of  the  great  measure,  "  I  call  it, 
and  the  nation  calls  it,  and  our  posterity  will  long  call  it, 
this  second  Bill  of  Rights  :  this  great  charter  of  the  liberties 
of  England."t 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  one  country,  by  means  of  the 
generosity  and  love  of  freedom  in  another,  is  unprecedented 
in  the  world's  history,  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
genuine  Liberalism. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  as  an  institution,  in  1833, 
was  preceded  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with 
Africa,  which  was  effected  a  quarter  of  a  century  before — 
viz.,  in  1806-7. 

The  latter  movement  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
^act  of  a  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
having,  in  1785,  chosen,  as  a  subject  for  a  Latin  dissertation, 
the  following  question  :  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others, 
against  their  will  ?"  Thomas  Clarkson,  one  of  the  competi- 
tor, concentrated  his  whole  mind  upon  the  question,  and 
won  the  prize.  His  essay  was  translated  and  supplemented. 
He  then  became  seized  with  an  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
.  for  the  subject.  Having  collected  every  obtainable  fragment 
of  information  concerning  the  question,  and  having  con- 
wnced  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  frightful  tales  of 


*  Speech  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics."  Collected  Works,  vol.  iiL 
^  "Speech  ob  ParKanentary  Reform,"  5th  July,  1831. 
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adversary,  and  mulcted  him  in  heavy  costs.  In  1772,  a 
negro  slave,  named  Somersett,  who  had  been  brought  to 
England  by  his  master,  claimed  his  freedom.  Every  effort 
was  made,  and  the  ablest  advocacy  employed  on  both  sides 
to  attain  success.  The  subject  was  argued  and  re-argued : 
occupying  several  months  in  being  thus  dealt  with.  Sharpe 
was  throughout  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  frequently 
assisted  in  the  case,  in  various  capacities.  Lord  Mansfield, 
on  June  22nd,  1772,  delivered  judgment,  deciding  (ad 
mittedly  against  his  own  inclinations)  that  the  institution 
of  slavery,  being  inconsistent  with  natural  law,  must  require 
actual  and  positive  law  to  support  it.  No  such  positive  law 
being  in  existence,  he  pronounced  the  man  free,  and,  thereby, 
laid  down  the  general  principle  that  such  must  always  be 
the  result  as  soon  as  a  slave  "  touches  English  soil." 

The  success  which  had  thus  attended  the  efforts  put  forth 
against  the  slave  trade  was  now  only  diverted  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  itself.  In  1823  public  sympathy  had 
become  sufficiently  excited  to  enable  Mr.  Canning  to  carry 
resolutions  affirming  the  desirability  of  measures  to 
ameliorate  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave  population  in 
British  colonies.  The  resolutions  were  not  then  further  acted 
opon.  An  insurrection  in  the  West  Indies,  followed  by  the 
M>arous  treatment  and  ultimate  death  of  a  clergyman, 
who  was  suspected  by  the  planters  of  having  incited  the 
people  by  his  religious  teachings,  roused  public  indignation  in 
England.  Ix)rd  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  moved  in  the  House 
^  Commons  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  government  and 
^urt  of  the  West  India  colony,  in  which  the  outrage  had 
^^tttin-ed.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  very  small  majority, 
hut  its  effect  again  aroused  public  feeling.  The  year  1830 
saw  the  subject  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
then  became  a  question  whether  the  abolition  should  be 
padual  or  immediate.  Daniel  O'Connell  said :  "  I  enter 
into  no  compromise  with  slavery ;  I  am  for  justice,  in  the 


name  of  hraaotTf,  and  acconimg  to  the  iiw  of  the  liTtng 
Cod.' 

Lord  BrDtighaoi^  m  Uie  same  fear,  again  introduced  resohi- 
tions  on  the  sobje^  and  ttieraUy  thiinderted  denonciations 
on  mhs&  be  tenned  the  tiaffic  oC  blood"  Then  catne  the 
French  Rerotution  of  1830,  afasorbing,  as  h  did^  all  public 
attention.  In  185 12,  however,  that  erent  having  passed 
into  the  list  of  reconciled  occurrences,  and  another  outbreak 
having  taken  place  in  Jamaica,  the  public  s)nnp3thf  W3M 
once  more  aroused ;  and,  in  iSja,  a  comraitiee  of  enquny 
was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons 
adopted  a  similar  course,  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  T.  Fowell 
Btj3cton.  The  result  of  the  two  committees  was  mc^t  favour- 
able lo  the  cause.  The  ministry  of  the  day  gave  Its 
advocates  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  "  without 
delay;"  The  government  proposal  was  made  in  May,  1853. 
The  measure  was  pronounced  a  compromise,  inasmuch  as 
It  limited  emancipation  to  slaves  under  six  years  of  age,  and 
subjected  those  above  that  age  to  a  further  term  of  service 
of  twelve,  afterwards  reduced  to  four  or  six  years.  The  bill 
then  stipulated  that,  at  the  end  of  those  terms,  the  slaves 
should  be  free,  and  further  provided  for  compensation 
amounting  to  ^^20,000,000,  The  bill  was  most  doggedly 
opposed.  The  abolitionists  themselves,  at  first,  objected  to 
compensation.  The  West  India  interest  objected  to  the 
whole  measure.  The  subject  afforded  opportunities  for 
several  great  oratorical  efforts  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  it  gave  rise  to,  many  hard  things  were  said, 
and  many  harder  ones  predicted.  But  the  bill  was  passed 
in  August,  1835,  and  constitutes  a  glorious  monument  to 
true  Liberalism— the  love  of  personal  freedom  amofi| 
men,  irrespective  of  race*  For  the  English  people  to  have 
contributed  sa  enormous  a  sum  towards  the  manumission  ol 
a  race  of  people,  separated  from  them  by  thousands  of 
mileS'-a  race,  loo,  of  a  difiTerent  colour,  having  nothing  in 
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romtnon  with  themselves  but  their  humanity,  is  sufficient  in 
Itself  to  have  pbced  England  in  the  very  van  of  freedom 
icid  dvilisation. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find,  now-a-days^  any  intelUgem 
person  who  is  prepared  to  advance  a  single  argument  in 
favour^  or  in  justification  of  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  yat  it 
is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  required  so  many 
years  of  agitation  to  overturnt  that  the  institution  had  many 
advocates  as  well  as  opponents.  Buckle  says  that  "  George 
ML  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good  old  cus- 
toms which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  consecrated/'* 

1  come  now  to  a  legislative  movement  which  has  had 
ihc  most  far-reaching  consequences  in  determining  the  occu- 
tmions,  affecting  the  commercial  prosperity,  and  generally 
mfluencing  the  modern  history  of  the  English  people,  I  refer 
to  that  alteration  of  i  S46  in  the  fiscal  i>olicy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  consisted  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  I^ws^  which  had, 
**  a  fact,  been  established,  off  and  on,  for  some  centuries. 

This  was,  of  all  the  legislative  acts  with  which  I  have 
'Icilti  one  of  the  most  unmistakably  Liberal  in  its  character, 
It  consisted  in  the  removal  of  certain  misconceived  restric- 
torn  upon  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  |iurchase  one  of  the  first 
"Amities  of  his  daily  life ;  viz.,  his  bread,  where  it  was 
obtjinable  at  the  cheapest  price.  This  most  ordinary  liberty 
\ictn  subjected,  for  centuries,  to  the  most  arbitrary 
"Tiietference  on  the  part  of  jjadiament  \  and  it  was  not  till 
ihc  y^car  I  have  mentioned  (1846),  that  public  opinion 
^*came  sufl^ciently  unanimous  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of 
^  i»eddling  legislation  in  ciuestion,  and  to  secure  to  the 
'^Nett*  in  the  purchase  of  his  corn  and  bread,  that  full 
Itbeny  of  action  which,  in  other  departments  of  his  daily  life, 
^  been  fought  for  by  his  ancestors  with  so  much  vigour  and 
4'iemiinatJon,  At  ihe  present  day,  in  (keat  Britain^  it  is 
frequent  wonder  of  enlightened  citizens,  and  leading 
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Liberal  statesmen,  that  such  a  restriciion  upon  civil  liberty 
could  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  statute 
book  of  a  country,  which  was  recognised  as  standing  in  the 
very  van  of  human  progress.    Lord  Stanley,  when  defending 
the  Corn  l^ws,  sought  to  be  repealed,  tjoasted  that  the 
principle  of  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest  had  lasted 
for  eight  centuries  ;  but  the  boast  was  of  no  avail  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  popular  intelligence.    The  truth  is  that,  (tn  many 
centuries^  there  existed  in  England  a  strong  belief  that  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people  could  be  artificially  guarded, 
and  even  crmkd^  by  means  of  legislative  action  and  reaction 
upon  the  one  staple  article— com.    Glancing  cursorily  at 
history,  we  find  that,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1272^  (Henry 
HI*),  the  price  of  bread  was  fixed  by  statute  to  rise  and 
fall  according  to  the  value  of  corn  ;   and   Hume,  the 
historian^    mentions   that   this  statutory   regulation  was 
"  copied  from  a  preceding  assise,  established  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  King  John."*    In  1461,  (Henry  VL),  the 
permission  of  imrliament  bad  to  be  obtained  for  the  ejeporta- 
lion  of  corn,  and  even  the  carr>nng  of  that  commodity  from 
one  county  to  another  was  restricted,  except  by  li<^ii9C 
from  a  collector  of  customs. t    In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  establishing  national  magazines 
and  em|X)wering  commissioners  to  purchase  corn  to  fiU 
them4    In  1753,  (George  IL),  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purixjse  of  offering  a  premium  on  the  exportation  irf 
corn.1I    So  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  parliament 
offering  a  premium  for  that  which  it  e?epressly  prohibited  in 
the  fifteenth  century.    Again,  in  1757.  a  bill  was  passed  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  many  other  articles 
commerce,  because  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  a  dearth* 
and  consequent  distress  to  the  poorer  clxsses.    In  the  ssuic 
year,  an  act  was  passed  removing  the  import  duty  on  foi  ' 
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cx>ra  and  flour;  and  a  resolution  of  the  Commons  was 
passed  to  prevent  spirits  from  being  distilled  from  wheat, 
lest,  by  that  means,  it  should  reach  too  high  a  price.*  Later 
again,  in  the  same  year,  further  interference  was  exercised  by 
parliament  In  1758,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  com,  or  its  use  in  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  removing  the  import  duty  on  that 
suticle.t 

In  1759,  the  subject  again  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament,  and  was  afterwards  repeatedly  dealt  with  in 
3774,  1791,  1804,  1815,  and  1828.  The  system,  which  is 
generally  known  under  the  title  of  the  "  Com  Laws,"  arose 
by  virtue  of  the  revisions  which  took  place  in  181 5  and 
1828.  The  whole  object  of  these  statutory  provisions  was 
to  produce  a  monopoly  for  English  agriculturalists,  or 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  English  landlords,  by 
practically  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 

The  import  duty  was  fixed  on  what  was  known  as  'a 
sliding  scale,  by  which,  when  the  home  com  rose  in  price 
beyond  a  certain  sum,  the  import  duty  fell  proportionately  : 
thus  allowing  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  article  when 
the  home  article  became  too  high  in  its  value.  The  price, 
however,  to  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  home  article  to 
rise,  before  the  foreign  article  could  come  in,  was  altered 
from  time  to  time.  In  1774,  it  was  48s.  per  quarter;  in 
1791,  it  was  54s.;  in  1804,  it  was  66s.;  and  in  181 5,  it  was 
806. — the  quarter  containing  eight  bushels.  In  1828,  the 
maximum  price  was  again  lowered  to  73s.  By  means  of 
these  laws  the  English  farmers,  or  rather  the  English  land- 
owners, had  a  magnificent  monopoly  secured  to  them  ;  and 
the  whole  bread-consuming  population,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
were  compelled  to  subsidise  this  wealthy  class,  by  con- 
tributing, in  the  high  price  of  the  loaf,  towards  that  great 

*  Smollett's  *'  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  26. 
t  SmpUett's  "  History  of  England/'  vd.  iit.,  chap.  28. 
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iiiQiicipoly*  **  The  theory  of  Ihis  law  bad,"  says  Mr.  McCatthy, 
**a  charming  give  and  take— live  and  let  live  air  about  it 
*You  give  me  a  little  more  than  the  market  price  for  my 
com,  and,  don't  yoti  see,  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  all  the  more 
of  your  cloth  and  tea  and  sugar,  or  to  pay  you  the  higher 
rent  for  your  tand<^  Such  a  compact,"  he  adds,  **seums 
reasonable  and  tempting."* 

By  the  scale  which  was  thus  adopted,  the  duties  fell  as 
the  prices  rose,  and  rose  as  the  prices  fell-  The  act  of 
i8aS  had  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  its  scale,  three  or  foot 
of  which  are  given  as  illustrations.  When  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  the  kingdom  was  525.  per  quarter,  the  duty  on 
foreign  wheat  was  34s.  8d.  When  the  price  reached  60s, 
the  dtity  fell  to  26s,  8d*  When  the  price  rose  to  705.^  the 
duty  sank  to  los.  8d*  When  the  price  attained  73s.  and 
upwards,  the  duty  went  down  to  is.f  The  prices  were 
ascertained  every  Saturday,  at  150  of  the  chief  market  places 
in  the  kingdom,  and  an  average  taken;  then  the  averages  of 
the  preceding  five  weeks  were  added  and  the  *  general 
average  '  of  the  whole  six  taken.  This  price  was  proclaimed 
every  Thursday  by  the  government,  as  the  standard  for  the 
ensuing  week.  The  greatest  influence  which  was  wielded 
during  the  struggle  that  ted  to  this  important  epoch,  was 
that  which  emanated  from  an  association  known  as  the 
Anti-Corn  I^w  league.  It  has  been  said  of  it  that,  **  in 
seven  years  it  revolutionised  the  minds  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent nation  of  Europe ;  bent  to  its  will  the  proudest  legis- 
lature in  the  world  ;  and  overthrew  a  system,  rooted  to  the 
the  earth  by  the  steady  growth  and  fostering  culture  of 
centuries/'t 

The  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was,  indeed, 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  political  conflict  than 
the  terms,  in  which  it  is  described,  would  at  first  indicate. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  decisive  trial  of  strength,  between  the 
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advocates  of  the  two  economic  doctrines,  known  under  the 
respective  titles  of  "  Free  Trade  "  and  "  Protection."  The 
latter  of  these  theories  had,  as  I  have  said,  held  the  field  for 
centuries ;  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  really  a  Free 
Trade  League,  and  set  itself  to  fight  for  the  broad  doctrine, 
of  which  the  Corn-Law  question  was  only  an  example. 
So  for  back  as  the  year  1581,  free  trade  in  com  was 
recommended  in  an  essay,  referred  to  by  Buckle ;  and  that 
writer  says  of  it,  that  it  "  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
English  history." 

Adam  Smith,  again,  writing  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in 
1776,  had  said  that  "to  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  to  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular 
art  or  manufocture,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capital ; 
and  must,  in  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful 
relation."  And  he  added  that  "  the  statesman  who  should 
attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capital,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a 
most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to 
no  council  or  senate  whatever ;  and  which  would  nowhere 
be  so  dangerous,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had  folly, 
and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it."* 

He  had  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  different  countries 
possess  different  qualifications,  which  render  them  more  or 
less  adapted  to  the  production  of  certain  articles  of  human 
want,  it  was  desirable,  on  the  ground  of  "  the  division  of 
labour,"  that  each  should  produce  that  to  which  it  was  best 
suited  ;  that  inasmuch  as  "  every  individual  endeavours,  as 
much  as  he  can,  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  support  of 
domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,"  each  country  was 
more  likely  to  produce  the  best  aggregate  result  by 
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unresiricLed  trade.  It  is,"  he  said,  "a  maxim  of  every 
prudent  master  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at 
home,  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy  ; " 
and  that  **all  people  find  it  for  their  interest,  to  employ 
their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some 
advantage  over  their  neighboursj  and  to  purchase  with  a 
part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have  occasion 
for.  What  is  prudence,*'  he  added,  *Mn  the  conduct  of 
every  private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom*"* 

It  is  not  niy  province  to  enter  here  into  this  wide  con- 
troversy! but  merely  to  set  forth  the  general  terms  of  Adam 
Smithes  arguments^  as  constituting  one  of  the  many  factors 
which  oi)erated  in  the  movement  with  which  1  am  dealing. 

These  arguments^  however,  did  not  prevail.  Though 
Adam  Smith  is  spoken  of  familiarly^  in  the  present  day,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  comparatively  few  have  actually  read  his 
writings ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  in  the  times  about 
which  they  were  first  published,  they  enjoyed  a  still  more 
limited  perusal. 

In  1837,  England  suffered  a  great  commercial  crisis,  partly 
attributable  to  previous  bad  harvests,  and  aggravated  by 
the  same  cause  in  that  year.  Many  intelligent  people 
attributed  the  national  trouble  to  the  Corn  l^ws :  and,  ia 
consequence,  there  was  formed  at  Manchester,  an  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Association.  Mn  Justin  Macarthy,  in  his  '*  History 
of  Our  Own  Times,"  says  : — "  Naturally,  it  was  in  places  like 
Manchester,  that  the  fallacy  of  all  this  theor>'  was  first  com* 
monly  perceived,  and  most  warmly  resented.  The  Man- 
chester manufacturers  saw  that  the  customers  for  their 
goods  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  lk| 
knew  that  at  every  turn  they  were  hampered  in  their  dialing  . 
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with  the  customers,  by  the  system  of  protective  duties.  They 
wanted  to  sell  their  goods  wherever  they  could  find  buyers^  and 
they  chafed  at  any  barrier  between  them  and  the  sale."* 
"  Manchester,"  he  adds,  "  had  always  spoken  out  for  free 
trade."    Mr.  Richard  Cobden  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  movement.    In  December,  1838,  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a  petition  to  par- 
liament, praying  for  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.    In  1839,  an  immense  meeting  was  called  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  pursuance  of  this  meeting, 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  which  had  now  become 
possessed  of  large  funds,  sent  deputies  to  London  on  the 
opening  of  parliament.  They  petitioned  parliament  to  allow 
them  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  order  to  expose 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  Corn  I^ws.    The  motion,  which 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  was  negatived. 
The  protectionists  called  the  association   the  "Anti-Corn 
Law  Parliament,"  which  title  they  at  once  adopted  ;  and,  a 
BMmth  later,  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  forward  his  motion, 
which  was  ridiculed,  and  again  negatived.    He  brought  it 
forward  again  and  again  with  no  greater  success;  but 
meanwhile,  the  League  was  vigorously  engaged  in  the  pro- 
vincial centres.  In  the  beginning  of  1840,  over  one  hundred 
iniportant  towns  had  had  established  in  them  branches  of 
^  League.    The  cry  for  "  cheap  bread  "  was  now  raised, 
spread  like  an  epidemic  through  the  whole  country. 
The  public  feeling  was  gradually  but  surely  working  up  to  a 
;  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.    In  1841,  Lord  John  Russell, 
^ing  the  coming  change  in  popular  opinion,  and,  having 
determined  on  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  gave  notice  of  a 
^notion,  which  had  for  its  object  the  abandonment  of  the 
sliding  scale,  and  the  adoption,  in  its  place,  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  imported  wheat.    This  was, 
of  course,  a  political  ruse,  conceived  with  a  view  to  catch  the 
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current  of  public  feeling  which  was  then  discernible.  The 
effect  of  thi&  false  move  was  felt  throughout  the  country. 
The  Conservatives,  who  represented  the  landed  fiiteresu» 
thus  threatened,  (to  use  the  words  of  an   able  wriler 
upon  this  subject),  "  swept  the  kingdom."   -When  Fjoid 
John  Russell  returned  with  the  new  paHbment  his  motion 
was  defeated.     He  then  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Tccl 
succeeded  him;  but,  meanwhile,  Richard  Cobden  had 
become  a  member  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.    It  was 
fully  expected  that  though  the  new  member  had  moved  Man- 
Chester  audiences  as  he  liked,  he  would  be  lost  in  ihc 
crowd,  now  that  he  had   entered    parliament.     It  wn 
not  so.     He  became  a  power,  almost  from  the  moment 
he  entered  its  portals.     The  year  1842  was  one  of  grtat 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  centres.   The  duties  were  now 
sought  to  be  much  reduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himsdf. 
Mn  Villiers'  motion  for  absolute  repeal  came  forward  again^ 
as  a  counter  movement,  but  the  government  measure  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.    It  was,  however^  distinctly 
stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  parliament  had  no  power  to 
secure,  for  the  producer^  by  means  of  any  fixed  or  mo'vabk 
duty,  a  certain  price  for  his  com.    Sir  Robert  Peel  bad 
adopted  the  Free  Trade  doctrine— that  was  evideni^ — and  10 
many  of  his  followers,  galling;  but  nevertheless  a  fact;  for 
in  the  same  year  he  expressed  his  belief  tbat^  "ofk  ihe 
general  principle  of  Free  Trade,  there  is  now  no  grerf 
difTerence  of  opinion;  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  fllle 
that  we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  6eaM 
market."*    This  confession   was  followed   by  "iron' 
cheers,"  to  which  he  gave  answer  that  the  Corn  Laws 
**  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,"  and  added  **  I  will  not  gp 
into  that  question  now,'*    At  the  end  of  1841^  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  J^cague  to  raise   ^50,000 ;   and  Mcssik 
Cohdtn,  Bright,  and  Thompson,  were  deputed  to  inirene 
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the  country  and  address  the  people.    The  great  Free  Trade' 
Hall  was  now  built  at  Manchester,  and  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  1843.  Some  twenty-four  years  or  so  previously, 
a  meeting  of  Manchester  reformers  had  been  held,  and  had 
been  dispersed  by  an  attack  of  soldiers  and  militia,  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.    "  The  memory  of  that  day,"  says  Mr. 
McCarthy,  "  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  Manchester  Liberals, 
for  long  after."*    The  land,  upon  which  this  meeting  had 
taken  place,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  he  had 
given  it  to  the  League.    This  hall  was  now  built  upon  it. 
At  the  opening  of  the  building  it  was  announced  that 
;£44,ooo  of  the  ^50,000  had  been  collected.    London  was 
next  made  the  centre  of  the  League's  operations.  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  was  the  scene  of  nightly  crowded  meetings, 
and,  meanwhile,  Cobden  traversed  thirty- two  counties, 
holding  numberless  meetings,  and  coming  face  to  face  with 
the  advocates  of  the  protectionist  doctrines. 

In  1844,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  ^100,000,  and  to 
distribute  ten  million  anti-corn  law  tracts  ;  ;^2o,ooo  of  this 
sum  was  contributed  by  the  Manchester  branch,  at  a  single 
meeting.  In  the  same'  year,  Cobden  moved  a  resolution 
that  the  effects  of  the  protective  duties  should  be  investi- 
gated; and  it  is  the  speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  completed  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
conversion  to  Free  Trade  principles.  The  League  was  now 
sending  many  of  its  members  into  parliament,  and  matters 
were  becoming  somewhat  urgent.  In  1845  duties  were 
repealed  on  450  articles — in  fact,  the  whole  tariff  was 
(^arranged ;  but  corn  was  left  untouched. 

G)vent  Garden  now  became  the  scene  of  numerous  and 
adted  meetings.  Many  noblemen  were  numbered  among 
its  audiences,  and  the  cry  of  "  cheap  bread  "  went  up  from 
many  thousand  throats.  A  single  bazaar,  organised  by 
ladies,  realised  ^15,000.    At  the  end  of  1845  League 
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was  engaged  m  raising  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money* 
Macaulay^  speaking  at  Edinburgh,  said:  **I  have  always 
considered  the  tmnciple  of  protection  of  agriculture  as  a 
vicious  principle.    I  have  always  thought  that  this  vicious 
principle  took,  in  the  act  of  1815,  in  the  act  of  1828,  and 
in  the  act  of  1S42,  a  singularly  vicious  form.*    There  was 
a  time,"  he  said,     when  politicians  were  not  ashamed  to 
defend  the  Com  Laws,  merely  as  contrivances  for  putting 
the  money  of  the  many  into  the  pockets  of  the  few.    .    ,  . 
Nobody  now  ventures  to  say  in  public  that  ten  thousand 
families  ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food,  in  order 
that  one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud,  and  a  fine  picture 
gallery*   .   .   .    It  seems  strange  that  Conservatives — people 
who  profess  to  hold  new  theories  in  abhorrence;  people  who 
are  always  talking  about  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestoira — should 
insist  on  our  receiving,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  a  strange 
paradox,  never  heard  of  from  the  creation  of  the  worlds  fill 
the  nineteenth  century."t    The  end  had  now  come.  The 
session  of  1846  opened.    The  Corn  I^ws  were  repealed. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said^  in  the  speech  in  which  he  announced 
that  famous  measure  :  **  I  will  not  withhold  the  homage  which 
is  due  to  the  progress  of  reason,  and  of  truth,  by  denying 
that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  have  undcr^ 
gone  a  change   ;  and  he  afterwards  added  :  "  Not  to  the 
Tory  party,  nor  to  the  W]\\g  i>arty  ;  not  to  myself,  mt  CO 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  is  this  change 
to  be  attributed  ;  but  the  people  of  this  country  are  indebted, 
for  this  great  measure  of  relief,  to  the  rare  combination  of 
elements  which  centre  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Richard 
Cobden."    Mr.  Harris,  in  his    History  of  the  Radical  Fart)/ 
says,  in  sjieaking  of  the  divisions  on  the  bill  which  re|MatW 
the  Com  Laws  :  •*  In  all  these  divisions  the  government  had 

*  *' Speech  at  Etliiiburghr  Dectmtjer  jnd,  iJJ^s,    (Collected  Speeches) 
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the  aid  of  marly  Hh  whok  of  I  fie  LUftnth^  the  ^pp&siiwn 
being  ahmsi  eniirdy  Tt^ryJ** 

In  the  final  division^  702  USera/s  and  102  Conservatives 
toted  /or  the  bill  and  208  Conservatives  and  only  eight 
(liberals  agaimt  it- 1    Thus  ended,  for  the  lime  being,  the 
Conservative  theories  of  proiectton  to  home  industries  ;  and 
was  concluded  the  Liberal  struggle  for  freedom  of  action 
ia  the  matter  of  trade,  by  which  was  jjermanently  established 
1  tile  principle  of  liberty  to  the  individual  to  buy  wher^  he 
40  so  most  cheaply,  and  to  sell  where  he  can  get  the 
for  his  products.      A  jjermanent  revival  of  the 
[cM  order  of  things/'  says  the  author  of  "  Reform  and 
f lefonaefSp"  "is  no  longer  hoped  for,  or  even  desired; 
unless,  by  a  few  superannuated  members  of  the  House  of 
PeeiTs  and  some  half  dozen  unyielding  old  Tories  and 
QttiKoiic  young  Hotspurs  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Ut  us  turn  now  to  a  few  of  the  innumerable  comments 
wliich  have  been,  front  time  to  time,  made  regarding  the 
passing  of  this  great  Liberal  measure* 

Str  Erskme  May  says  :  The  employers  of  labour,  and  tht: 
*orking  classes,  were  combined  in  support  of  interests  common 
li»tht;m  both.  This  agitation,  if  an  illustration  of  the  force 
oUeaiocracy,  is  also  an  exanjj>le  of  the  pmfer  of  rtasim  in  a 
'H:*;  State/* J  Buckle  says:  **The  abolition  of  the  Corn 
laws  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
Witory  of  England  during  the  century.  The  propriety,  and 
'^idcrd  the  necessity  of  their  atwlition  is  now  admitted  by 
vtKTf  one  of  tairraifie  iH/ormati<m''^  "Those  who  knew 
the  fiicts,  opfKised  the  laws ;  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
tlic  hf:i%  favoured  the  laws.  It  was  clear  that,  whenever  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws 
aiust  f;tIl"S    '*The  Refonn  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the 
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Catholics,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  are  admitted 
to  be  the  three  greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present 
generation,"*  Mn  Harris,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Radical 
Party,"  says^  in  commenting  on  tlie  |)olicy  of  I^rd  Palmerston 
in  1850-55  :  "It  was  in  Free  Trade  alone  that  Palmerston 
was  a  lAhraij'  John  Bright,  than  whom  England  has 
never  produced  a  more  thorough  or  more  consistent  Ltbml, 
said  in  1845  :  "The  Corn  law  1*^  as  grmi  a  robtety  of  the 
man  who  follows  the  plough,  as  it  is  of  him  who  minds  the 
loom,  with  this  difference  that  the  man  who  follows  the 
plough  is  of  the  two  nearest  the  earth,  and  it  takes  less 
|H>wer  to  press  him  into  it."t 

In  1858,  the  same  statesman  said:  "Twelve  years 
there  was  a  great  party  in  parliament,  led  by  a  duke  in 
House,  and  by  the  son  and  brother  of  a  duke  in  the  other, 
which  declared  that  utter  ruin  must  come,  not  only  on  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  upon  the  manufactures  and  coffi- 
merce  of  England,  if  we  departed  from  our  old  iheorits 
upon  the  subject  of  Froteclion,  ,  ,  .  The  plain,  honest, 
common  sense  of  the  country  swept  away  their  cobwtb 
theories,  and  they  are  gone.  What  is  the  result?  From 
1846  to  1857  we  have  received  into  this  country,  of  grain  of 
all  kinds  .  .  .  not  less  than  an  amount,  equal  in  value 
j£^a34,ooo,ooo.  .  .  .  During  that  t>eriod  your  home  growth 
has  been  stimulated  to  an  enormous  extent,  .  ,  *  With  A 
this,  agriculture  was  never  more  prosperous;  while  maiwi- 
Jactures  were  never,  at  the  same  time,  more  extensivtif 
exported  ;  and  with  all  this  the  labourers,  for  whom  tl»e 
tears  of  the  protectionists  were  shed,  have,  according  to  the 
admission  of  the  most  violent  of  the  class,  never  been  in  i 
belter  state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  War"? 

In  1866,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Ireland^  and  Danid 
O'Connell's  connection  with  the  Corn  I^w  agitation,  Mr* 
Bright  said  r  "  We  owe  much  to  his  exertions  in  cotuiect^ 

•  *'  Hiitor>  ciC  Civil i^tion."  vol      |j.  jo^,        I  "  Sfic^K  on  Frvelr^de, 
•9th*  il4S<         t  "  SpMcti  (HI  Foreign  PqIh^v"  Octo^r  ^g,  lisJ. 
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with  that  question ;  for  almost  the  whole  Liberal — I  suppose 
the  whole  Liberal  party  of  the  Irish  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment supported  the  measure  of  Free  trade,  of  which  we 
were  the  prominent  advocates."*    In  October,  1885,  when 
addressing  a  large  audience  in  Somerset,  he  dealt  at  length 
with  the  Com  Law  repeal  movement    He  said,  in  the 
course  of  that  speech :  "  I  should  like,  if  I  might  be 
allowed,  to  state  a  few  things  which  describe  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  district  in  the  year  1845,  which  is  now  exactly 
ibrty  years  ago.    I  should  begin  by  stating  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  an  extraordinary  law  in  this  countr)*,  which 
you  would  suppose  could  not  be  possible — I  will  not  say 
among  Christian  men,  but  among  thinking  men — that  is  a 
law,  which  prevented  the  importation  of  grain,  and  especially 
ofwfa<^t,  from  foreign  countries  into  this  country.    At  that 
time,  there  were  a  great  many  men,  who  thought  that  law 
very  wicked — a  great  many  more  men  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  since — ^and  these  men,  who  thought  it  a  wicked 
law,  foinled  themselves  into  an  association  with  a  view,  not 
violently  to  overthrow  it,  but  by  persistent  labour  and 
discussion,  to  bring  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
nkioiately  the  legislature,  to  the  conclusion  that  that  law 
to  be  repealed."t 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  commenting  upon  this  matter  in  the 
abstract,  says:   "In  putting  a  veto  upon  the  commercial 
Intercourse  of  two  nations,  or  in  putting  obstacles  in  the 
;  iwqr  of  that  intercourse,  a  government  trenches  upon  men's 
^ftcities  of  action ;  and,  by  so  doing,  directly  reverses  its 
on.  .  .  .  Trade  prohibitions,  and  trade  restrictions 
t  only  do  not  secure  this  freedom,  but  they  take  it  away. "J 
The  Chartist  movement,  which  culminated,  and  also  sub- 
led,  in  1848,  is  an  epoch  which  cannot  consistently  be 
Bed  over  here ;  though,  unlike  the  other  movements  with 
ich  I  have  dealt,  it  failed  to  terminate  in  the  legislative 

speech  on  Ireland/'  Noxerober  2,  1866.  \  The  'limes  October  16,  1885. 
Social  Scadcs,"  p.  716. 
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enact nvent  of  the  principles  which  inspired  il.  There 
be  little  doubt  that  the  six     points*'  of  "the  Charter, 
which,  yet,  failed  to  receive  legislative  recognition,  were 
conceived  in  the  true  Liberal  spirit;  and  the  chief  use  of  a 
study  of  that  movement  is  to  be  found  in  a  considemtioti  <rf 
the  reasons  why  it  did  not,  as  a  whole^  meet  with  a  larger 
share  of  success.    I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  show  that  the 
movement  so  failed,  by  reason  of  its  including  among  its  I 
demands  a  condition  of  affairs  which  comes  distiDctljrl 
within  the  definition  of  "Socialism/'  which  the  English f 
people,  of  that  lime  at  least  (whatever  may  be  the  tendency  j 
now),  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  view  favourably, 

I  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  carefully  deftne  the  | 
limit  of  state  functions,  as  determined  by  the  principles  of 
true  Liberalism.    I  shall  then  show  that  such  priixcipb 
favour  the  possession,  by  each  citizen,  of  the  maximum  of 
personal  liberty,  limited  only  by  such  restrictions  as  m  j 
necessary  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all  other  citiiens ;  0*^ 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  of  "  the  fullest  liberty  taj 
exercise  his  faculties,  compatible  with  the  possession  of  like  j 
liberty  by  every  other  man/** 

I  shall  show,  in  this  chapter,  that  the  demands  of  i 
Chartists,  of  1848,  included  principles  which,  when  ca 
into  practice,  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  social  an 
I  am  not  aware  that  at  the  time,  these  excessive  dc 
were  analysed  with  any  degree  of  scienti6c  accuracy,  I 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  really  were  excessive; 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  publk-,* 
their  legislators,  were^  however  vaguely,  impressed  with  1 
fact  that  the  movement  was   being   pushed  on  by^ 
advocacy  of  principles,  which  would,  if  realised, 
or  at  least  ijcrnmnentiy  disturb  the  social  organis 
Maraulay  himself  showed  this,  in   a  speech  wliicl 
delivered  in  [larliament,  in  criticism  of  the  Charter, 
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from  which  I  shall  quote  hereafter.   It  is  to  these  excesses ; 
to  the  unnecessarily  violent  and  unpopular  means  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  movement,  that  is  to  be  attributed 
its  ultimate  non-success.    A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
die  fact  that  all  that  was  included  in  the  Charter,  which  was 
reasonable,  has  since  been  made  the  law  of  the  land,  though 
the  Charter,  as  a  whole,  failed  in  1848.  This  movement, 
like  all  others  of  its  kind,  has  a  history.   Its  cause  can  be 
pretty  clearly  traced  to  certain  other  events  and  circum- 
stances which  preceded  it. 

"The  year  1833,"  we  are  told,  **  chronicled  the  avowed 
and  open  beginning  of  chartism."  The  same  authority* 
informs  us  that  the  year  1837  was  one  of  great  commercial 
depression ;  that  there  were  heavy  failures  in  London, 
Li?erpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow ;  that,  ere  the  summer 
tnived,  deep  distress  had  reached  the  houses  of  the  working 
dasses ;  and  that,  in  I^ncashire,  thousands  of  factory  hands 
we  discharged.  "The  Chartists,"  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  "  who 
Kpresented  the  bulk  of  the  artizan  class,  in  most  of  the  large 
towns,  did  in  their  very  hearts  believe  that  England  was 
*nled  for  the  benefit  of  aristocrats  and  millionaires,  who 
were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor."t 

The  manifesto,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as 
ftc  Chartist  Petition,  was  adopted  at  a  great  Radical  meet- 
ing held  in  Birmingham,  a  few  weeks  after  the  queen's 
coionation4     The  movement  was  supported  by  a  large 
/VDount  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  passion,  and  intelligence ; 
it  appealed,  strongly  and  naturally,  to  whatever  there  was 
discontent  among  the  working  classes. H  Thousands  upon 
nds  of  the  unthinking  masses  joined  in  the  move- 
who  were  yet  really  indifferent  as  to  its  real  political 
s.    "  They  were  poor ;  they  were  overworked ;  they 
re  badly  paid ;  their  lives  were  altogether  wretched ;  they 

Icfeut's  *'LUe of  Richard  Cobden."  t  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  vol.  i. 
t  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  voL  i.,  p.  55.  ^  "  HUtory  of  Our  Own 
voL  i.,  p.  56. 
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got  into  their  heads  some  wild  idea  that  Ihe  people's  Charteii 
would  give  them  bt;lter  food  and  wages,  and  lighter  work,  11 
it  were  obtained/-* 

The  manifesto  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  **  people's  Charter,**  con- 
tained six  "  points**'    One  was  manhood  soflTrage,  another 
was  annual  parliaments,  a  third  was  the  ballot,  a  fourth 
ihe  abolition  of  the  property  qualificaiion  for  parliamentary  1 
candidates,  a  fifth  was  payment  of  members  of  parUamenU  j 
and  a  sixth  was  the  division  of  the  country  into 
electoral  districts.    It  has  been  said  of  Chartism  that  tt| 
soon  becamj  divided  into   two  distinct  divisions— die ; 
"moral    force**  Chartism    and    the     physical  force* 
Chartism*    Some  of  the  leaders  were  men  of  great  ability 
and  eloqijence;  and  the  movement  brought  into  existence* 
newspaper  literature  of  its  own  ;  for  every  town  of  import-  j 
ance  was  possessed  of  its  Chartist  press. 

The  agitation  for  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  tliis 
movement  and  for  the  legislative  realisation  of  its  *' pints," 
was  en  e  rget  i  ca  1  ly  m  a  i  n  lai  ned.  Torch  light  processions  i 
held^  and  here  and  there  riots  were  the  result.  There  I 
to  spring  up,  in  many  minds,  a  desire  to  resort  to  arms  i 
(physical  force,  in  order  to  push  on  the  movement,  Tlw  ] 
town  of  Newport  became  well  known  in  connection  with  it,  iftj 
consequence  of  a  serious  and  fatal  disturbance  which  occund  j 
there,  Newix>rt  was  |K>sscssed  of  a  large  mining  populanaOi  j 
and  a  procession  was  arranged  to  take  place  after  midnij^ 
with  the  further  intention  of  attacking  the  gaol,  and  nele 
certam  Chartist  prisoners.  They  came  in  to  collision  j 
the  authorities,  and  a  large  number  of  people  were  killi 
wounded.  The  ring-leaders  were  transported  for  life.  Srill  I 
agitation  went  on.  The  government,  meanwhile,  were  on  t 
alert ;  and  prosecutions,  in  hundreds,  were  instituted 
different  parts  of  the  country.     Many  of  the  leadmj 

*  *'  Hbtory  of  Our  Own  Tiin**,  "  vol  i  »  ^i^  |6. 
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"convicted  and  imprisoned.    The  Chartists  began  to  acquire 
considerable  political  influencci  and  it  is  said  that,  in  1841^ 
by  reason  of  their  support  of  the  Tory  party,  they  assisted  in 
ibe  downfall  of  the  Melbourne  administration.    In  184a, 
parliament  was  moved  in  the  matter  ;  the  Petition  containing 
the  now  celebrated  **six  points,*' concluding  with  the  following 
fiaragraph     "  Your  petitioners  therefore,  exercising  their  just 
CQORtitutional  right,  demand  that  your  Honourable  House, 
[  to  remedy  the  many  gross  and  manifest  evils  of  which  your 
I  petitioners  complain,  do  immediately,  without  alteration, 
dedtiction,  or  addition,  pass  into  law  the  document  entitled 
'The  Peoples'  Charter.'" — The  motion  was  rejeaed  by  387 
viJtcs  to  49. 

In  1S48,  The  Revolution  in  France  had  cast  its  influence 
'  ^Jm  the  other  European  countries,  and  had  created  a  feeling 
1  of  dissatisfaction  among  a  large  number  of  the  working 
5*  Mr*  McCarthy  saysr — "In  England  and  Ireland  the 
I  effect  of  the  events  in  France  was  instantly  made  manifest* 
I  The  Chartist  agitation  instantly  came  to  a  head.  There  was, 
i  I  have  said,  a  widespread  belief,  among  the  artizan  class, 
I  thai  ttie  country  was  being  corruptly  governed  to  their  detri 
[ment,  and  with  a  disregard  for  their  misery/** 

On  the  other  hand^  "  Most  of  what  are  called  the  ruling 
Idassdid  really  believe  the  English  workingmen,  who  joined 
[ihe  Chartist  movement,  to  be  a  race  of  fierce,  unmanageable! 
i  selfish  communists,  who,  if  they  were  allowed  their  own 
'  1  moment,  would  prove  themselves  determined  to  over- 
I  rone,  altar,  and  all  established  securities  of  society."  t 
was  in  this  year  (1848)  that  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
ton of  the  Chartists  was  arranged.  A  convention,  for  the 
urfjose  of  its  organisation,  sat  in  lx)ndon,  and  some  very 
Ud  language  was  indulged  in.  It  was  resolved  to  present 
ttotister  [Hriiiion  to  the  Commons,  demanding  the  enact- 
jeiiAof  the  Charter.     A  serious  difTerence  occurred  upon 
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the  i>oint  of  obeying  the  authorities,  in  case  an  altetnpt^ 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  procession.  The 
demonstration  took  piace  on  Kennington  Common,  but, 
though  the  numbers  were  large,  they  fell  far  short  of  whai^ 
was  anticipated.  It  was  said  that  haU-a-millton 
would  be  present,  but  only  about  25,000  ap|}eared  upon  the 
scene,  llie  air  was  full  of  wild  rumours  as  to  what  the  i 
would  bring  forth,  and  many  people  believed  England  wasl 
upon  the  eve  of  a  revolution*  The  Duke  of  Wellington] 
undertook  to  perfect  all  the  arrangements  for  the  protectiof!  ] 
of  the  metropolis ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts,  nearlj  J 
200^000  persons  were  enrolled  as  special  constables. 

The  eagerly  looked  for  procession  collapsed,  and  the! 
great  Chartist  petition  itself,  concerning  which  such  wild  j 
and  various  rumours  were  current,  proved  a  failure.    It  »» 
duly  presented  to  Parliament  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  tk 
great  Chartist  leader,  and,  at  the  time,  was  said  to  coDtim 
five  millions  of  signatures.    When  examined,  however,  by  1 
committee  of  experts,  it  was  found  to  fall  short  of  two  j 
millions,  a  large  proportion  of  which^  even,   were  not  1 
genuine.    This  terrible  ^amt  was  the  death  of  Cha 
for  it  became,  from  that  hour,  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
than  of  serious  consideration.    Another  monster  gath 
was  attempted,  two  months  afterwards  ;  but  it,  likewise^ ' 
a  failure,  and  has^  nioreover,  been  described  as  **  %kt  1 
gasp  of  Chartism.*' 

Most  writers  upon  the  subject  agree,  in  opinio n^  as  1 
causes  of  its  failure  as  a  political  movement.  Mac 
when  criticising  it  in  1842,  in  his  speech  tn  the  Hg 
Commons,  said  :  "  There  is  only  one  of  the  six  poiu 
which  1  am  diametrically  opposed  lo  them  (the  |>etitio 
One  of  the  six  |>oints/'  he  said^  "  is  the  ballot.  I 
voted  for  I  he  IkiIIoI,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  lo  i 
my    opmion    on   that  subject,  '  Another  point 
abolition  of  the  pecuniarj'  qualification  for  members 
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Htmse,  On  that  ix)int  I  cordially  agree  with  the  iieli- 
taoiiers.  The  Chartbts  demafid  annual  parliaments.  There 
certainly  I  differ  (mm  thetn  ;  but  I  might,  perhaps,  he 
witling  to  consent  to  some  <ximpronvise.  I  dWer  froi« 
Ihem  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  of  dividing  the  country  into  elecluraii 
^fSttrkts ;  but  1  do  not  consider  these  matters  vital.  The 
ce  of  the  Charter,"  he  added,  "is  *  universal  stiffrage.* 
f  you  grant  tMf^  it  matters  not  at  all  what  else  you  withhold. 
I  If  you  grant  fAa/  the  country  is  lost.  ,  .  .  My  firm 
Rvjction  is  that  in  our  country  universal  suffrage  is  incom- 
jtntlble,  not  with  this,  or  that  form  of  government,  but  with 
ImH  forms  of  government,  and  with  everything  for  the  sake 
[of  vhich  forms  of  government  exist ;  that  it  is  incomjxiiible 
I  *ilh  property,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  civilisation. 

I  entertain  no  hope  that^if  wc  place  the  govern- 
Iment  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the 
iJiilles  of  one  and  twentyj  told  by  the  head,  the  institution 
|rf  property  will  be  respected/'  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a 
f  extreme  view  to  take  of  an  institution^  which  has,  since 
f  year  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  been  tn  actual 
in  more  than  one  of  our  colonies  ;  but  a  further 
:  of  the  same  speech  shows  what  circumstances  had 
I  to  such  anticipations.  **If/'  he  said,  **  I  am  asked  why 
I  entertain  no  such  hope,  1  answer  : — Because  the  hundreds 
I  thousands  of  males  of  twenty-one,  who  have  signed  this 
ition*  t<>  entertain  no  such  hope ;  because  they 

I  mc  that,  if  I  trust  them  with  power,  the  first  use  which 
will  make  of  it  will  be  to  plunder  every  man  in  the 
gdum  who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  and  a  good  roof 
his  head,    God   forbid,"  he  added,  "that  I  should 
I  an  unfair  construction  on  their  language  !    I  shill  read 
^  own  words,   ^  Your  petitioners  complain  that  they  are 
irinoutily  taxed  to  jmy  the  interest  of  what  is  called  the 
debt,  a  debt  amounling,  at  present,  to  eight  hundred 
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miUions,  being  only  a  j)ortion  of  the  enormous  anjoun 
expended  in  cruel  and  expensive  wars  for  the  suppression  of 
all  liberty,  by  men  not  authorised  by  the  people,  and  who^J 
consequently,  had  no  right  to  tax  posterity  for  the  out 
committed  by  them  upon  mankind/   If  these  words  mmnl 
anything,"  continued  Macaulay,  "they  mean  that  the  present  I 
generation  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  public  debt,  ioctirred  by] 
our  nilers  in  past  times ;  and  that  a  national  bankroptcf  4 
would  be  both  just  and  politic    .    •    ,    They  tell  tis  thati 
nothing  will  unshackle  labour  from  its  misery,  until  the  , 
people  jKJSsess  that  power  under  which  all  monopoly  and 
oppression  must  cease;  and  yoor  petitioners  respcctluliy  ; 
mention  the  existing  monopoiies  of  the  suffrage ;  of  paper  | 
money;     machinery  ■  of  iand;  of  the puMupmsi  of  religitMi; 
of  the  mmns  of  traveiiing  and  transit ;  and  a  host  of  j 
rt'/7i,  too  numerous  to   mention:   all  arising  from  dis 
legislation.    What,"  says  Macaulay,  "  can  the  monopoly  of 
land  mean  except  property  in  land?    The  only  monoplf 
of  land  which  exists  in  England  is  this,  that  nobody  caii  sdl 
an  acre  of  it  which  does  not  belong  to  him.    And  what  caa 
the  monopoly  of  machinery  mean  but  property  in  machroery? 
Another  monopoly,  which  is  to  cease,  js  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  travelling.    In  other  words,  all  the  canal  propcny  ^ 
and  railway  property  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  confiscated  ' 
What  other  sense  do  the  words  bear?   And  these  *ne  opjfl 
specimens  of  the  reforms  which,  in  the  language  of  tlW  ] 
petition,  are  to  unshackie  labour  from  its  misery.  . 
In  short,  the  petitioners  ask  you  to  give  them  power,  ini 
that  they  may  not  leave  a  man  of  a  hundred  a  yeai  in  I 
realm,"* 

A  subsequent  passage,  in  the  same  speech^  affords  1 
further  explanation  of  the  apparently  exaggerated  view  1 
the  institution  of  universal  suflfrage.    **  What  we  are  asked  I 
dOb'*  he  says,  ^'is  to  give  universal  suffrage  6€fi?r€  /Jkati 
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MHit^frsai  edufafton"  and  he  adds,  "Have  I  any  unkind 
feeling  towards  these  poor  people  ?    No  more  than  I  have 
to  a  sick  friend  who  implores  me  to  give  hhti  a  glass  of  iced 
water  which  the  physician  has  forbidden.    I  would  not  give 
the  draught  of  water  because  I  know  that  it  would  be 
poison,    .    .    *    I  would  not  give  up  the  keys  of  the 
giatiary  because  I  know  that,  by  doing  sO|  I  should  turn  a 
scarcity  into  a  famine ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  would  not 
yield  to  the  importunity  of  multitudes,  who,  exasperated  by 
suffering,  and  blinded  by  ignorance,  demand,  with  wild 
vehemence,  the  liberty  to  destroy  themselves,    ,    ,    ,  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chartist  philosophers  is  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  government  to  support  the  people.    It  is 
supiMjsed  by  many  that  our  rulers  possess,  somewhere  or 
other,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  from  mere  hard-heartedness  refuse 
to  distribute  the  contents  of  this  magazine  among  the  poor'^* 
I  have  quoted  Macaulay  at  some  length,  because  the  speech, 
referred  to,  sets  forth,  better  than  I  know  it  to  be  done 
ekewhere,  the  extreme  and  revolutionary  portions  of  the 
Charter,  to  which  I  consider  its  failure  was  in  a  great  measure 
cwring ;  and  further,  its  comments,  upon  those  portions,  are  so 
ttiuch  belter  than  any  that  have  been  made  by  others, 

Mr.  McCarthy  says :  *'The  effect  of  this  unlucky  petition,  on 
the  English  public  mind,  was  decisive.  From  that  day. 
Chartism  never  presented  itself  to  the  ordinary  middle-class 
Eaglishman  as  anything  but  an  object  of  ridicule,*'!  And, 
diewhere,  the  same  writer  says :  **  Its  active  or  aggressive 
iJoSueace  ceased  with  i  S4S.  .  .  .  All  that  was  sound  in  its 
Idjums  asserted  itself,  and  was  in  time  conceded." J  It  is 
tiighly  probable  that,  if  the  Chartist  movement  had  been 
»)nducted,  thronghout,  without  the  constant  references  to 
Jbysical  force  :  and  if,  in  addition,  the  Charter  had  been 
.on&ned  to  the  **$b£  points,"  whigh  professed  to  sum  up 

*'.Sf«e<li  on  The  Pwiptt**  Charier/'  May  |rd,  1843.      t  "  Hiatory  of  Our  Own 
fi»ft,"  *oi.  i.,  pL  J     HUtofy  of  Our  Ovm  Times,"  vol.  L,  p. 
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the  wants  of  the  petitioners,  but  to  which  were  added  the  ill 
considered  sind  revolutionary  demands  which  I  have  noticed^ 
it  might  have  received  early  legislative  sanction,  instead  of 
having  proved  a  failure;  and  men  like  Feargus  O'Connor, 
who  now  stand  in  English  History  as  mere  visionary^ 
agitators,  would  have  been  ranked  among  the  reformers  of 
modem  times. 

The  connection  which  this  movement  has  with  the  othc 
subjects  of  this  chapter^  consists  in  the  (act  that,  amid 
nobe,  clamour,  and  fevered  agitation  which  surrounded 
there  were,  at  least,  ,  three  genuinely  Liberal  demands,  whieli,| 
ne%^ertheless,  were  lost  sight  of,  or  pushed  out  of  consid 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  revolutionary^  character  of 
the  other  sentiments  which  it  contained,  and  to 
Macaulay    tcrok  such    serious   exception.     The  ballot,] 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  a  property  qualifica* 
tion  for  imrliament  are  principles,  which  have  long  since  I 
been  adopted  in  British  colonies,  without,  so  far^  leading  tq  j 
any  great  amount  of  injury  to  society  ;  and  there  can  be  Mtl 
doubt  that,  although  the  second  of  these  points* 
somewhat  before  its  time>  the  first  and  the  third  would  liaft  I 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  by  the  English  people^  if  tbq 
had  not  been  inuoduced  in  a  document,  which  contafno4  [ 
also,  so  much  that  pointed  to  a  social  revolution. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  difficult  to  realise,  in  the 
day,  that,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
an  English  citizen  professing  the  Jewish  reUgion, 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  hira  fpoiii^ 
Council  of  the  nation,  even  though  he  had  been 
elected  by  a  competent  constituency.  Yet,  such  is  the  i 
The  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House  of  Comme 
reiiresentatives  of  the  people,  was  allowed  for  the  fir^t 
in  1859;  and  a  study  of  English  history  will  show  iM 
from  the  Conquest  downwards,  to  that  date^  the  ireatnKit 
of  this  able  and   industrious  race   has  consisted 
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gradually  reducmg,  and  mitigating  system  of  persecution  : 
begun  in  absolute  cruelty  and  practical  esriie  from  all 
political  privileges^  and  ending  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
fullest  civil  liberty  accorded  to  Englishmen  themselves.  The 
removal  of  the  disabilities,  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
this  consummation,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  unmistake- 
able  steps  in  the  history  of  Liberalism.    It  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  concession,  to  a  section  of  citizensj  of 
one  of  the  most  clearly  recognised  of  civil  rights — freedom 
of  thought  and  belief,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  a  section 
of  citizens,  too,  whose  ancient  traditions,  as  a  race,  were 
CMntially  free  and  liberal  in  their  character.    Sir  Erskine 
Uay  s()eaks  of  the  Jews  as  being    by  far  the  most  interest- 
iftg  example  of  freedom  in  an  Eastern  race/**  and  adds, 
tlmt  the  fact  **  that  a  race  more  entitled  to  our  reverence, 
Ihm  any  people  of  antiquity,  should  have  afforded  an 
mmple  of  fiopular  freedom,  notwithstanding  their  Eastern 
origin,  and  the  influence  of  Eastern  despotism^  by  which 
tlieywere  surrounded,  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
fiinciple  that  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  people  are  the 
foundations  of  liberty/' t    I  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  from  the  Conquest,  down  to  the 
ille  of  the  removal  of  their  disabilitiesj  in  order  that  the 
ke  of  that  removal  may  be  the  more  fully  realised 
The  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  the  Conqueror  from 
lOrmandy,   and  from   whom  that    monarch    found  it 
titreniely  convenient  to  draw  advances  for  his  immediate 
were,  in  return,  afforded  royal  protection,  and  allowed 
atablish  themselves  in  separate  quarters  or  Jewries  of  the 
t(  English  towns.    He  (the  jew)  then  had  no  civil  rights, 
the  '^jewry,"  in  which  he  lived,  was  exempt  from  the 
law  of  the  country4    "  He  was  simply  the  king's 
mtfdt        his  life  and  goods  were  absolutely  at  the  king*s 


in  Eurcfke,"  vol  ^f.  ^  "  Democrat  in  Europe."  vol.  i,  p.  |f . 
Hmory  of  iIk  EngiUh  Peoiilc,"  cTiap,  2. 
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mercy."*    But,  upon  the  principle  of  royal  indulgence^  the 
Jewish  merchant  was^  in  many  ways,  protected  from  persecu* 
tion  and  affront,  and  his  valuable  possessions  were  allowed 
to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  palace  at  W^tminster*  He 
was  the  only  capitalist  in  Europe ;  and,  heavy  as  was  the 
usury  he  exactedj  his  loans  gave  an  impulse  to  industry,  such  ^ 
as  England  had  never  felt  before    ,    .    .    .    nor  waa  the  ■ 
influence  of  the  Jews  simply  industrial.    Through  their  con*  ^ 
nection  with  the  Jewish  schools,  in  Spain  and  in  the  East,  they 
opened  the  way  for  the  revival  of  physical  science.    *  . 
To  the  king,  the  Jew  was  simply  an  engine  of  finance  j 
.    .    «    it  was   in  his  cotTers  that  the  Norman  kiti^^ 
found  strength  to  hold  their  baronage  at  bay."t 

A  century  or  more  later,  (11S9),  they  seem  to  have  been 
less  fortunate;  for  their  industry  and  frugality  had  "put  m 
them  in  possession  of  all  the  ready  money,  which  the  idleness  h 
and  profusion  of  the  English  had  enabled  them  to  lend,  at  ^ 
exorbitant  and  unequal  interest ;  X  and  they  were  held  in 
the  greatest  hatred  and  detestation  by  the  English  people  m 
consequence.  They  were,  by  royal  edict,  prohibited  from 
appearing  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  1. ;  but  some  of 
them  ventured  to  do  so  notwithstanding:  bringing  with 
them  considerable  presents  from  their  nation.  They  were 
grossly  insulted,  and  put  to  flight,  A  rumour  becaine 
current  that  the  king  had  ordered  their  massacre,  and  a  series 
of  dreadful  outrages  followed.  The  people,  moved  bf 
rapacity  and  zeal,  broke  into  their  houses,  which  ih«f 
plundered,  after  having  murdered  their  owners  \  andt  wheie 
the  Jews  barricaded  their  houses,  and  defended  themselva 
with  vigour^  the  rabble  set  fire  to  the  houses. Tm 
terrible  outrage  extended  to  alt  the  most  imijortant  towns 
England.  **  In  York,  500  of  them,  who  had  retired  into  the 
castle  for  safely,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  defend  ik 

*  CreeQ'&  "  Hiiioiy  of  ibc  BngUsh  People,'*  chap.  a.  S  Green'»  **  Hirtcwf  «f  lk» 
EnMbli  People,"  cli^p,  2,  %  Huine't  Hbiory  oC  EuglArHl,"  vol.  i..  <hA|fc  tfr 
1:  Himie't    History  oC  EnglAiid,"  vuL  i,,  dup.  to. 
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place,  murdered  their  own  wives  and  children,  threw  the 
dead  bodies  over  the  walls  upon  the  populace^  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perished  in  the  fiames."  * 

in  1375,  great  rlissaiisfaction  existed,  on  account  of  the 
fvery  prevalent  adulteration  of  the  coinage,  and,  "as  this 
crime  required  more  art  than  Ihe  English  of  that  age,  who 
chiefly  employed  force  and  violence  in  their  iniquities,  were 
possessed  of,  the  imputation  fell  upon  the  Jews*"t 

Edward,  who  entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  them^ 
as  a  race,  and  whose  ^eal  for  Christianity  was  intensified  by 
m  eipedition  to  the  Holy  land,  "  let  loose  the  whole  rigour 
of  his  justice  against  that  unhappy  people/*    In  London 
ilone*   two  hundred  and  eighty  were   banged  for  this 
crime,  besides  those  in  other  parts  of  England.    Their  pro. 
perly  was  confiscated,  and  half  of  it  given  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  profess  Christianity.    Edward  determined  to  clear 
ihe  kingdom  of  the  race,  and  seized  the  whole  of  their 
property  for  himself.    No  less  than  fifteen  thousand  of  them 
tcre  robbed  and  banished  the  kingdom.l 

Green  describes  the  condition  of  these  people,  previous 
to  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.     ''Statute  after 
itatme,"  he  says,  **  hemmed  them  in.    They  were  forbidden 
b  hold  real  property ;  to  employ  Christian  servants ;  to  move 
tl^ryugh  the  streets,  without  the  coloured  label  of  wool  on 
Iheir  breast,  which  distinguished  their  race.     They  were 
'ed  from  building  new  synagogues,  or  eating  with 
.Liis,  or  acting  as  physicians  to  tbem."f 
In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  tyranny  over  a  class,  it  is 
^freshing  to  find,  so  far  back  as  the  17th  century,  a  spirit 
0^ fairness— a  spirit  in  fact,  of  true  Liberalism,  springing  out 
'Jfa  jusier  conception  of  moml  rights. 

(ffeen,  again,  speaking  of  Cromwell  during  the  protector- 
ate, say^  that  he  "remained  true,  throughout,  to  his  cause 

•jftBK'*  "HttlQiry  of  EngUod/*  vol  L»  cimp*  to,  f  Hutae'^  **  History  of  Kng* 
■i^*  •d,  Uj  dfrapi.  IV  }  Hume's  '"  HUioiy  of  Englatid,"  vol  L,  cliAp*  i  j. 
iGnnrt    UislOf?  «r  the  Englbh  FeopLcp"  chap.  4. 
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of  religious  liberty/*     "The  Jews  (he  adds)  had  been 
excluded  from  England  since  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  and  a 
prayer,  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to  return^  wms 
refused  by  the  Commission  of  merchants  and  divines,  to 
whom  the  protector  referred  it  for  consideration.     But  the 
refusal   was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews  in  I^ondon 
and  Oxford,  was  so  clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured 
to  interfere  with  them.    From  this  time  forward,  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  been  accorded  a  moderate  amount  of  fair  and 
liberal  treatment,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  increased  in 
number  and  influence.    In  1753  '  An  act  to  permit  penions, 
professing  the  Jewish  religion,  to  be  naturalised  by  parlia- 
ment '  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  I^rds,  and  was 
passed  without  much  opposition.    In  the  Commons,  it  was 
favourably  regarded  by  the  ministry  ;  and  it  was  further 
supported  by  petitions  from  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  Londoii, 
lodged  a  counter  petition,  on  the  grounds  of  '  dishonour  of 
the  Christian  religion/  *  danger  to  the  constitution**  smd 
*  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom/    This  was  sup* 
ix>rted  by  a  further  petition  from  merchants  and  traders. 
Counsel  were  heard,  and  violent  debates  ensued.  Extravagaat 
arguments  were  used  against  the  measure.     It  was  *  prog- 
nosticated  that  the  Jews  would  multiply  so  much  in  number, 
cngm&a  such  wealth,  and  acquire   so  great  power  and 
influence  in  Great  Britain,  that  their  persons  would  be 
reverenced,  their  customs  imitated,  and  Judaism  become  the 
fashionable  religion  of  the  English/    It  was  contenddj^ 
further,  that  *  such  an  act  was  directly  flying  in  the  face  fl| 
the  prophecy,  which  declares  that  the  Jews  shall  be  t| 
scattered  people,  without  country  or  fixed  habitation,  uirtfl 
they  shall  be  converted  from  their  infidelity,  and  gathered 
together  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.*  "*    The  mea^j  j 

SiBolletl>  "  History  of  KfigUnd,  '  vol.  ii,,  diA{L  aa,  I 
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emtcd  a  complete  ferment  throughout  the  nation,  and 
crtated  a  renewed  and  intense  feeling  against  the  Jews  ; 
btii  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  and  was  duly 
assented  to. 

In  the  following  session,  however,  public  disfavor  had  been 
again  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  mmistry,  who  had 
supported  the  measure*  were  held  up  to  the  most  universal 
reproach*     Ministers  became,  now,  as  anxious  to  repeal,  bs 
they  had  formerly  been  to  pass  the  measure,  and  its  passage 
through  the  Commons  was  correspondingly  rapid.  Though 
somewhat  more  deliberate,  the  House  of  Lords  finally 
sanctioned  the  bill,  and  it  was  duly  assented  to,  so  that  the 
liberalism  of  the  preceding  session  was  completely  nullified. 
The  feeling  against  the  Jews,  throughout  the  country,  was 
now  more  bitter  than  before  the  Naturalisation  Act ;  and  an 
attempt   was  actually  made  to  re[>eal  some  former  acts 
(avourable  to  them.    Fortunately,  there  was  sufficient  sense 
cf  justice  to  prevent  such  a  ixilpable  piece  of  tyranny.  The 
ittempt  therefore  failed-    In  1S30,  leave  was  asked,  i  n 
hiriiament,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities 
inder  which  the  Jews  laboured.    The  claim,  then  made  o  n 
lh*ir  behalf^  was  "  simply  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
tnjoy  all  those  rights  which  we  may  C4ill  fundamental  to  the 
condition  of  the  British  subject,  without  having  to  profess 
ihe  religion  of  the  State."*     During  the  debate  on  this 
owKion,  Macaulay  delivered  his  maiden  speech.     The  bill 
*w  strongly  opposed,  and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
thtee  votes.     In  1833  the  bill  was  again  introduced.  It 
the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  I^rds,  by 
•1  majority  of  fifty.    On  this  occasion  Macaulay  again  sjioke, 
tod  there  are  one  or  two  passages^  in  his  speech,  which  are 
•dl  iforth  quotation,  as  presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the 
cbims  which  the  Jews  had  upon  a  people  like  the  English, 
rto  prided  themselves  in  their  freedom,  and,  as  a  fact, 

*  HeCanbf  '*  **  Hul«ry  of  Our  Own  Timcfi,"  vol.  U.,  chap.  19, 
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owed  SO  much  to  the  civilisation  and  intellecliial  prepress  of 
older  nations. 

**In  the  infancy  of  civtlisation,"  he  said,  *' when  oor 
island  was  as  savage  as  New  Guinea  ;  when  letters  and  arts 
were  still  unknown  to  Athens ;  when  scarcely  a  thatched 
hut  stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Rome,  this 
contemned  people  had  their  fenced  cities,  and  cedar  palaces ; 
their  splendid  temples ;  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships ;  iJieir 
schools  of  sacred  Jearning ;  their  great  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  their  natural  philosophers,  their  historians,  and 
their  poets.  What  nation  ever  contended  more  manfully 
against  overwhelming  odds  for  its  independence  and  religion  ? 
What  nation,  ever,  in  its  last  agonies,  gave  such  signal  proofs 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  brave  despair  ?  And, 
ifj  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  the  oppressed  descen- 
dants of  warriors  and  sages  have  degenerated  from  the 
quaUties  of  their  fathers  ;  if,  while  excluded  from  the  bless- 
ings of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws  and  of 
slaves,  shall  we  consider  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  ?  Shall  we  not,  rather,  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  shame 
and  remorse  to  ourselves  ?  Let  us  do  justice  to  them*  Let 
us  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I^et 
us  open  to  them  every  career,  in  which  ability  and  energy 
can  be  displayed/'* 

The  resolution,  upon  which  this  speech  was  made, 
ingeniously  phrased,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  liberality 
those  who  were  to  have  the  determination  in  their  hands. 
It  affirmed  "  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  i* 
expedient  to  remove  all  civil  disabilities,  at  present  existing 
with  respect  to  His  Maj€sty*s  subjects  professing  the  JewiA 
religion,  with  the  like  exceptions,  as  are  provided  with 
respect  to  His  Majesty *s  subjects  professing  the  Ronjaft 
Catholic  religion/'    Seeing  that  the  Catholic  Einancipatioa 

*    speech  013  Jiiwislt  pinbilitiei,"  17th  A^ril,  tlj]. 


.ement  Liad  been  crowned  wUh  success,  only  four  years 
before^  this  ingenious  reference  to  that  long  oppressed,  but 
so  lately  liberated  people,  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  what* 
ever  spark  of  libert^r  there  might  be  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  about  to  be  appealed  to,  on  the  question 
which  it  involved  ;  but,  as  I  have  shown^  that  spirit  was  want* 
ing  among  the  peers  of  England^  who,  consequently,  threw 
out  the  measure.  In  the  following  year  the  same  fate 
attended  it. 

In  1 847,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  movement,  by  the 
election  o(  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild,  for  the  city  of  London; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  bill  was  again  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  whereujxjn  Baron  Rothschild  at  once 
lEsigned  his  seat,  and  was  re-elected.    In  1850,  Lord  John 
Rtissdl  moved  a  resolution,  affirming  their  eligibility,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.    Baron  Rothschild  had 
IB^esenied  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House,  and  offered  to 
take  the  required  oaths.    He  went  through  with  all  the 
terctnony,  excepting  that  portion,  in  which  he  was  required 
to  use  the  words,  **  On  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian^  "  which 
be  thereupon  omitted.    He  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to 
vitbdmw  from  the  body  of  the  House*  and  take  up  his  seat 
ii  the  gallery*    Lord  John  Russell's  bill  w^as  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  again  rejected  by  the  Lords.    In  1S5T, 
*aoihef  Jew  (Mr.  David  Salomans),  was  elected.    He,  like- 
wise, refused  the  part  of  the  oaths  referred  to,  and  was 
fcrced  to  withdraw.    But,  subsequently,  he  re-entered  the 
Hwjic,  and  took  his  seat  among  other  membei^.  Consider- 
able excitement  followed,  and  many  prominent  members  of 
h  House  were  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
dune.   Lord  John  Russell  tested  the  question  by  moving 
itat  Mr.  Saloraans  be  ordered  to  withdraw.    An  irregular 
diicus&ion  followed,  in  which  the  latter  spoke,  and  even 
tool  part  in  the  divisions-    Lord  John  Russell's  motion  was 
carried.    Mr.  Saluiaans  refused  to  withdraw.    I'he  serjeant- 
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at-arms  approacht:d,  lo  take  the  Uijual  cauise  of  physical 
Temovalj  when  Mr*  Salomons,  being  touched  ufxjn  the 
shoulder,  withdrew.  Two  actions  were  brought  against  Mr. 
Salomons,  and,  after  careful  argument  and  consideration, 
the  Court  of  Exchequer^  by  three  to  one,  decided  against 
him.  The  bill,  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  was  again 
and  again  introduced,  and  thrown  out  by  the  Tx»rds.  In 
1859,  when  the  measure  was  again  rejected  by  the  same 
authority,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  Commons 
should  not  deal  for  itself  with  the  question  of  admission  of 
its  members.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for,  on  the  26th 
July,  the  bill»  having  (massed  both  Houses,  Baron  Rothschild 
took  his  seat  in  the  ordinary  way,  having  been,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  permitted  to  omit  the  words^  **0n 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian*" 

As  1  have  said,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  even  now, — 
so  short  a  time  since  the  passage  of  this  measure— how  the 
reform  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The  arguments, 
to  a  fairly  constituted  mind,  are  overwhelming.  In  fact,  as 
Macaulay  said,  in  1833,  "the  strength  of  the  case  was  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  an  advocate,  for  it  was  hardly 
ix>ssible  to  make  a  s[>eech  without  wearying  the  audience 
by  repeating  truths  which  were  universally  admitted," 

Macaulay  had  occasion,  in  1 829,  to  write  upon  the  subject 
of  the  **  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,"  and  he  dwdt  with 
great  force  and  effect  U]>on  the  glaring  anomalies  in* 
volved  in  their  exclusion  from  parliament*  "Govemtn 
exists,''  he  said,  **  for  the  puri>ose  of  keeping  the  peace ; 
the  pur|)ose  of  comiielling  us  to  settle  our  disputes 
arbitration,  instead  of  settling  them  by  blows ;  for  t 
purpose  of  compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by  indu* 
instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine.  Tliis  ts  the  o 
operation  for  which  the  machinery  of  government 
ix:culiarly  adapted,  the  only  ofieration  which  wise  go 
ments  ever  propose  to  themselves  as  their  chief  object* 
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there  is  any  class  of  people  who  are  not  interested,  or  who 
do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in  the  security  of 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class  ought  to 
have  no  share  of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  property  and  maintaining  order.  But,  why  a  man 
should  be  less  fit  to  exercise  those  powers  because  he  wears 
a  beard;  because  he  does  not  eat  ham ;  because  he  goes  to  the 
synagogue  on  Saturday,  instead  of  going  to  the  church  on 
Sundays  we  cannot  conceive."*  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  it 
would  be  monstrous,  say  the  persecutors,  that  Jews  should 
l^islate  for  a  Christian  community.  This  is  a  palpable 
misrepresentation.  What  is  proposed  is  not  that  the  Jews 
should  legislate  for  a  Christian  community,  but  that  a  legis- 
lature composed  of  Christians  and  Jews  should  legislate  for 
a  community  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews."t 

Mr.  John  Bright,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject  at  a 
much  later  date,  (1853),  uttered  very  similar  sentiments, 
when  he  said,  What  can  be  more  marvellous  than  that  any 
sane  man  should  propose  that  doctrinal  differences  in 
religion  should  be  made  the  test  of  citizenship  and  poUtt- 
cal  rights.  Doctrinal  differences  in  religion,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  last  for  many  generations  to  come,  and  may, 
possibly,  last  so  long  as  man  shall  inhabit  this  globe ;  but  if 
you  permit  these  differences  to  be  the  tests  of  citizenship, 
what  is  it  but  to  admit  into  your  system  this  fatal  conclusion — 
that  social  and  political  differences,  in  all  nations,  can  never 
be  eradicated,  but  must  be  eternal  ?"{  The  same  speaker 
went  on  to  remind  the  Commons  that,  up  to  that  time  even, 
the  bill  had  been  passed  by  them,  and  in  each  case  rejected 
by  the  Lords  fourteen  times,  and  he  concluded  by  exhorting 
them  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let  us  then  get  rid  of  this 
question,  which  has  been  discussed  and  decided  year  after 
year;  and,  above  all,  let  us  see  that  the  Commons  House 

*  Collected  Essays,  "  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews."  t  Collected  Essays,  "  Civil 
DisabOities  of  the  Jews."  t  Collected  Speeches,  "  Admission  of  Jews  to  Pariia- 
ment." 
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of  England  is  open  to  the  Commons  of  England,  and  that 
every  man,  be  his  creed  what  h  niay,  if  elected  by  a 
constituency  of  his  countrymen,  may  sk  in  this  House»  and 
vote  on  all  matters  which  affect  the  legislation  of  this 
kingdom."*  Lei  me  close  this  sketch  by  adding  that  the 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Jews  came  ahnost  exclusively 
from  the  Tories,  and  especially  from  the  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  from  the  High  churchmen,  also  from  the 
bishops/'t 

The  TradeS'Union  Act  of  1S71,  which  stands  next  in  my 
category  of  modern  Liberal  measures,  marks  an  epoch  of 
great  and  memorable  import  to  a  very  large  section  of 
English  men  J  viz.,  the  whole  of  the  working  classes.  This 
measure  was  undoubtedly  of  a  truly  Liberal  character,  as  it 
had  the  simple  and  beneficial  effect  of  conferring  additional 
liberty  upon  a  large  class  of  subjects,  who  had  previously 
suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  legislative  restriction,  for 
which  no  good  defence  or  justification  can,  or  could  at  tJie 
time,  be  urged.    This  act  removed  the  last  remnant  of 
formidable  legislative  barriers,  which  had  previously  curtailed 
the  liberty  of  workmen,  in  their  endeavours  to  strengthen 
their  position  by  combination  and  unanimity  of  actioit,  in 
dealing  with  employers. 

It  will  be  necessary,  hereafter,  for  me  to  distinguish  between 
that  part,  or  those  features  of  trades-unionism  which  can,  and 
those  which  cannot  be  justified  ui>on  the  true  principles 
Liberalism.  That  part  which  I  am  now  justifyiogi 
having  been  legalised  by  the  measure  of  1871,  I 
carefully  define  hereafter.  It  is  not  generally  known 
trades*unionistn  is  really  a  very  old  institution,  and  thil 
strikes  and  locks-out  are  by  no  means  novels  as  means  d 
increasing  the  [>ower  of  employers  or  employes  resptf ' 
So      back,  in  fact,  as  1349,  it  was  considered  nccess 

•  Oilteined  StKcctvev  "  Admksiw  of  Jtw*  i*  PwlUraenl/' 
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introduce  l^islation  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  labour. 

The  previous  year  had  witnessed  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Black  Death,"  described  by  Green  as  "  the  most  terrible 
plague  the  world  ever  witnessed."  In  consequence  of  its 
ravages,  "  the  organisation  of  labour  was  thrown  out  of  gear." 
As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  hands,  farms  were  abandoned, 
and  cultivation  became  impossible.  "  The  sheep  and  cattle," 
says  a  contemporary,  ''strayed  through  the  fields  of  com, 
and  there  were  none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Wages 
suddenly  rose,  "  harvests  rotted  on  the  ground ;  and  fields 
were  left  untilled,  not  merely  from  scarcity  of  hands,  but 
from  the  strife  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  itself 
between  capital  and  labour."  *  "  While  the  landowners  of 
the  country,  and  the  wealthier  craftsmen  of  the  town,  were 
threatened  with  ruin,  by  what  seemed  to  their  age  the  ex- 
travagant demands  of  the  new  labour  class,  the  country  itself 
was  torn  with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of  lawless 
self-indulgence,  which  followed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of 
the  plague,  told  especially  upon  the  "  landless  men,"  wan- 
dering in  search  of  work,  and  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the 
labour  market."! 

A  remedy  for  all  this  was  attempted,  by  means  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers  of  1349.  By  this  act,  "every  man  or 
woman,  of  whatever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body, 
and  within  the  age  of  three  score  years  ....  not 
having  of  his  own,  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own 
about  the  tillage  of  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not 
serving  any  other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer 
who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  only  the 
wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  is  bound  to  serve,  two  years  before  the 
plague  began."   The  statute  further  provided  for  punishment 

*  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  5. 
t  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  5. 
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by  imprisonment.  Shortly  afterwards,  (1350)  further  an 
even  more  stringent  measures  were  adopted.  The  price 
of  labour  was  fixed ;  the  labourer  was  forbtddeti  to  leave  his 
parish  in  search  of  better  wages ;  and,  if  he  did  so,  he  was 
deemed  a  "  fugitive,  and  subjected  to  punishment"  Green 
observes  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  law, 
inasmuch  as  corn  had  risen  to  such  a  price,  that  a  day's 
Labour  on  the  old  terms  would  not  purchase  sufficient  for  a 
man's  support  The  original  penalties  were  so  insufficient 
for  their  intended  purposes,  that  a  **  fugitive"  was  punished 
by  being  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron.  By 
means  of  legal  ingenuity*  many  duly  emancii^ated  serfs 
were  successfully  claimed  to  still  belong  to  the  class  from 
which  they  had  been  regarded  as  having  been  freed.  *'  In 
the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labour  was  applied, 
with  eveti  more  rigour  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and 
combinations  became  frequent  among  the  lower  craftsmen." 
A  lawless  spirit  began  to  show  itself  among  the  class  affected 
by  these  restrictions  on  personal  liberty ;  and»  from  this  time 
downwards,  the  working  classes,  and  those  in  authority— 
—whether  parliament  or  the  monarch— have  carried  on  a 
series  of  reprisals  in  the  attempt  to^  on  the  one  band 
regulate,  on  the  other  hand  resist  the  rej^ulation  of  such 
matters  as  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  etc* 

In  1362,  for  instance,  after  a  violent  storm^  when  much 
daanage  was  done  to  roofs,  a  royal  order  was  issued  thai 
neither  the  price  for  materials  for  roofing,  nor  the  wages 
of  tilers  should  be  increased  in  consequence*  This  was  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  labour  and  materia!,  which  had  been  suddenly  dis^ 
turbed  by  the  damage  mentioned  In  the  following  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  rise  of  wages,  and  the 
increased  |jrosperity  of  the  peasant  population,  an  act  was 
passed  admonishing  agricultural  lat>ourers  generally  not  to 
eat  or  drink  "  excessively,"  or  to  wear  any  material  in  their 
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clothes  except  "  blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence/* 
At  the  same  time  domestic  servants  were  declared  entitled 
to  no  more  than  one  meal  a  day  of  flesh  and  fish,  and 
were  required  to  content  themselves,  for  the  remainder, 
with  "milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  such  victuals.*'  This 
attempted  interference  touched  even  more  near  hotne  m 
the  direction  of  |>ersonal  liberty,  and  of  course  met  with 
some  resistance.  Still  wages  rose.  In  1383  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  from  the  City  authorities  of  London, 
prohibiting  alt  congregations,  covins,  and  conspiracies  of 
workmen/'  The  punishments  were  very  severe,  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  combinations  continued  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  published  his  Utopia,"  and  he  dealt,  at  considerable 
fength,  with  the  hardships  of  the  working  classes.  He 
ld^i)cated  the  "  nine-hours' "  system,  with  a  view  to  the 
iaidlectual  improvement  of  the  workmen. 

In  tS4S,  an  act  of  parliament  was  i>asscdt  by  which  any 
twan  who  refused  to  work  at  statute  prices,  could  be  branded 
'^V^'for  vagabond,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  slavery  for 
t*o  years  i  and,  if  he  attempted  to  escape,  he  could  be 
iniiided  **  S,"  by  which  he  became  a  slave  for  life*  If  he 
imhtt  objected,  he  was  hanged.  The  preamble  of  the  act 
in  question  evidences  the  existence,  even  then,  of  combina- 
11004  of  workmen,  and  of  their  being  regarded  as  illegal  and 
mjurious  to  commerce  ;  for  it  recites  that  artificers,  handi- 
"^fumen  and  labourers  have  made  confederacies  and 
l^omisesj  and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths,  not  only  that  they 
*k)M]d  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work»  and  perform  and 
hkh  what  another  had  begun  ]  but  also  to  constitute  and 
~nt  how  much  they  shati  do  in  a  day,  and  what  hours 
times  they  shall  work,  cmtrary  in  ike  iaws  and  siaiuits  of 
%  realm^  and  to  the  great  imfmfcrishment  of  his  Majesty s 
^tijicti"  Under  this  act,  a  third  conviction  resulted  in  the 
iniQiirrs  ear  being  cut  off.    Down  to  the  year  18 12,  the 


justices  had  ihe  power  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages  for  certain 
classes  of  workmen ;  bat  the  exercise  of  the  jiowcr  fell  into 
disuse,  sometimes  for  long  periods,  and  was  only  revived 
when  the  wages  had  risen  to  a  level  which  attracted  notice, 
and  appeared  to  require  regulation.  As  afifecting  weavers' 
wages,  no  interference  was  attempted  up  to  1720,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  re-assert  the  almost  forgotten  preroga- 
tive: The  attempt  was  not  successful,  but  was  again  made 
in  1745.  Fn  1768,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  hours 
of  Jabour  for  I^ndon  journeymen  tailors  were  fixed  at  **  6  a.m* 
to  7  p.m/'  with  an  allowance  of  one  hour  for  meals.  By  the 
same  act,  the  wages  of  cloth -workers  were  fixed,  and  an  em- 
ployer  who  engaged  a  workman,  living  more  than  five  miles 
from  liondon,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^500,  The  miners  of 
Scotland^  at  this  time,  were  subjected  to  great  Df>pressioii, 
in  consequence  of  the  statutory  i>rovisions  affecting  them. 
Down  to  so  late  a  time  as  1779,  that  class  were  not  at 
liberty  to  come  up  out  of  a  pit,  uiiless  with  the  consent  of 
their  master;  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  actually  sold  as 
part  of  the  property*  If  they  attempted  to  obtain  work  it  1 
another  mine,  they  could  be  taken,  brought  backhand  flog|:edl 
as  thieves,  for  having  robbed  him  of  their  labour.  All  theirl 
hardshifis  and  oppressions  naturally  tended  to  nourish  thci 
growth  of  combination^  which  was  carried  on»  notwiili*]^ 
standing  the  many  attempts  at  repression.  Up  to  the  san 
date  which  I  have  just  mentioned^  a  workman  could 
travel  out  of  his  own  district  in  search  of  work-  So  gr< 
continued  to  be  the  fear  of  the  law,  as  affecting  the  membeij 
of  trade  organisations,  that,  as  late  as  iBio,  a  society  < 
ironfounders  held  their  meetings  at  night,  **on  the  waters 
moors  on  the  highlands  of  the  Midland  counties;*'  and] 
the  (lapers  connected  with  the  association  were  kept 
in  the  peat. 

Down  to  the  year  1824,  with  the  excefition  oi  aced 
modification  in  18 13,  the  act  of  Elizabeth  remained  in  fj 
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by  which  the  acceptance  of  wages  was  rendered  compulsory, 
and  the  hours  and  wages  were  definitely  fixed ;  and  down 
to  the  year  1825,  the  mere  combination  of  workmen 
was  absolutely  illegal  Previous  to  187 1,  the  date  of  the 
measure  with  which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned, 
trades  unions  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  illegal,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  no  contract  made  by  such  an  organisation 
could  be  enforced,  or  made  the  groundwork  of  a  prose- 
cution. 

In  1869,  a  secretary  of  a  trade's  association  misappro- 
priated a  large  sum  of  money,  and  was  accordingly 
prosecuted  The  charge  was,  however,  dismissed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  society  was  established  for  illegal  purposes. 
Inasmuch  as  combinations  do  exist,  and  have  nearly  always 
existed  among  merchants  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  terms  in  the  disposal  of  their  particular  com- 
modities, it  is  obviously  unfair  and  inequitable,  that  those 
who  have  their  labour  to  dispose  of  should  not  be  allowed 
the  same  right  of  combination.  Yet,  such  was  the  case;  for, 
whereas,  if  a  servant  of  such  a  merchant  had  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money,  he  could  be  duly  prosecuted  for  the  offence, 
while  the  servant  or  secretary  of  a  trades  union  could  not 
be  so  prosecuted.  This  was  obviously  unjust,  and  consti- 
tuted a  denial  of  the  "  equal  opportunities,"  or  the  equality 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  "  to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  unjust  state  of  things  that  the  act  of 
187 1,  was  passed.  By  it,  woikmen  were  allowed  the  liberty 
to  act  in  unison  in  matters  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the 
rates  of  pay ;  and  its  concessions,  amount  to  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  what  every  other  class  of  citizen  was  enjoying. 
The  act  provides  that  "the  purposes  of  any  trades  union 
shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,"  (sec.  2)  that  "the  pur- 
poses of  any  trades  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that 
they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render 
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void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust'*  The  same  acl 
conUins  many  provisions  regarding  the  r^i^tratiofi  of  trades 
unions.  The  practical  effect  of  the  act  was  simply  to 
permit  men  to  exercise  their  civil  ltbertj%  by  accumulating 
their  ftmds  for  combined  purposes^  without  being  thereby 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  the  event  of  such 
funds  being  crimtnaNy  appropriate^]  by  any  officer  hap|jen- 
ing  to  have  it  under  his  custody. 

Shortly  described,  this  measure  had  for  its  object  the 
bestowal  of  more  hberty  and  more  equal  opportunities  for 
the  perfectiiig  of  trades-unionism— an  institution  perfectly 
legal  in  itself,  though  freiiuemly  used  for  purposes  just  as 
tyrannical  as  the  very  laws  which,  for  centuries,  retarded  its 
own  growth  and  devebpraent. 

The  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  which  should  be  classed  among 
the  most  important  of  modern  IJbetal  measures,  finally  dis- 
posed of  a  question,  which  had,  with  more  or  less  frequency^ 
and  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  occupied  and  agitated  llie 
public  mind  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half.  This 
feature  of  the  movement  is  not  generally  known.  The 
author  of  ^*  The  Radical  Party  in  Parliament,''  writing  of  the 
year  1778^  says:  '*At  a  meeting  on  the  22nd  March,  with 
Fox  in  the  chair,  and  Burke,  Sheridan^  and  Beck  ford  pre- 
sent,  we  come  upon  the  /rj/  reference  to  the  ballot,"  Tlie 
resolution  which  contained  that  reference  ran  as  follows  i— 
**That   the  obtaining  of  a  law  for  taking  the  suffraps 
of  the  i^^ople,  in  such  a  mode  as  to  prevent  both  expense  iii 
eleciions,  and  the  operation  of  undue  inBuence  therein, » 
necessary  towards  the  Jrttdom  of  j>arliament/"* 

This  is,  however,  not  tlie  first  reference  to  that  subject ; 
Hallam,  in  a  note  to  his  "Constitutional  History  "  ment 
the  publication,  in  1705,  of  a  tract,  entitled**  A  Hat" 
Proixjsal  to  the  People  of  England,"  which  consists  of 
recotnntendation  of  election  by  ballot*  t    The  same 
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also  mentions  the  introduction  into  the  Commons  of  a  bill 
for  voting  by  ballot,"  in  17 10. 

Notwithstanding  that  Lord  John  Russell  once  said  that 
''secret  voting  was  opposed  to  the  open  and  free  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,"*  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
anyone  that,  as  the  resolution  of  the  Westminster  committee 
of  1778,  discloses,  the  ballot  was  necessary  towards  the 
hreedom  of  parliament"  The  Ballot  Act  simply  gave  voters 
the  liberty  to  vote  secretly,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  ;  but 
by  no  means  compelled  them  to  maintain  secrecy,  afterwards, 
as  to  how  they  had  voted.  Previous  to  the  act,  a  voter 
possessed  less  freedom  than  after  its  passage,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  not  the  power  to  vote  secretly  if  he  wished.  The 
effect  of  thev^ct  was  to  leave  it  optional  with  a  voter  whether 
he  kept  as  a  secret,  or  made  it  known,  how  he  expressed 
himself  at  the  poll  This  option  was,  too,  a  necessary 
liberty,  inasmuch  as  thousands  of  voters  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  are,  in  the  present,  liable  to  intimidation  by 
employers,  landlords,  creditors,  and  others ;  and,  if  this 
privilege,  or  rather  liberty,  to  express  a  choice  at  the  poll, 
were  not  possessed  by  all  citizens,  much  of  the  freedom  of 
opinion  on  matters  political  which  now  exists  would  be 
withheld  from  those  who  at  present  possess  it. 

The  employer,  the  landlord,  and  the  creditor  were  able  to 
record  their  votes  without  fear  of  suffering  disadvantage,  if 
it  happened  to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  others ;  but  the 
employ^  the  tenant,  and  the  debtor  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  choose  the  alternative  of  stultifying  themselves  at 
the  poll,  or  incurring  the  displeasure,  perhaps  the  serious 
enmity  of  others,  on  whom  they  were  dependent,  by  voting 
"contrary  to  orders." 

The  ballot  then  conferred  freedom  on  a  class  who  did 
not  previously  possess  it,  without  any  corresponding  curtail- 
ment of  liberty  in  regard  to  any  other  class.    This  is  true 
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IJberalism  ;  and,  theTcfore,  such  an  insttlutian  could 
h  ave  t>een  "  opposed  to  the  open  and  free  constitution  of 
the  counir>%"  Cobden  said  "it  would  do  much  to  put  an 
end  to  that  corrupt  ion  in  the  boroughs,  and  subserviency  in 
ihe  count  ieSi  which  we  have  now  lo  deplore*" 

When  Burke  wrote  his  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  in  1790,  he  took  a  very  jaundiced  view  of 
society,  to  whi<:h  we  may  attribute  the  yloomy  prognosiica-^ 
tion  that  "all  contrivances  by  ballot  were  vain  and  childt^ 
to  prevent  a  discovery  of  inclinations."  He  was  certainty 
wrong ;  for,  nowadays,  unless  a  man  is  weak  enough  to  lose 
control  of  his  tongue,  he  may  cany  to  the  grave  with  hii 
the  secret  as  to  how  he  voted  at  an  election ;  and,  if  he  finJ 
it  necessary  to  do  so,  he  may  even  prevent  a  discovery  < 
his  inclinations,"  When  Burke  wrote  this,  however,  he  was 
despondent  of  society,  which  had  been  subjected  to  so  com- 
plete an  upheaval  in  France.  Many  of  his  most  cherished 
Liberal  opinions  and  theories,  concerning  it,  had  appeared 
to  be  for  ever  doomed  to  disappointment,  by  that  gitat 
revolution  ;  and,  he  was,  in  consequence,  rendered  per* 
manently  sceptical  as  to  the  popular  judgment. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  mentions  that  Johnj 
Stuart  Mill,  even,  had  considerable  scruples  on  the  qucstidflJ 
of  the  ballot,  though  he  seems  to  ha%^e  been  curious  losecf 
it  tried. •    We  are  not  without  high  authority  as  to 
intimidation  to  which  voters  were  subjected,  previous  to  thd 
passing  of  this  liberal  measure.    Sir  Erskine  May  saysj 
**The  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  by  introducing  secret  voting 
struck  at  the  influence  of  iiatrons  and  employers  over 
independence  of  electors/'t 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  trace   the  history 
vicissitudes  of  this  propf^sal,  from  the  date  of  the  Ref| 
Bill  (1832)  down  to  rS;^,  when  it  became  law. 
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It  was  O'Connell  who  asked  for  leave  in  the  former 
year  to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  triennial  parliaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot;  and,  in  1832,  Lord. 
Durham  did  his  utmost  to  have  a  provision,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  voting  by  ballot,  introduced  into  the  Reform 
Bill*     In  fact,  according  to  Mrs.  Grote,t  it  was  actually 
inserted  in    the  original  draft  of  that  measure,  though 
subsequently  omitted.    The  same  writer  informs  us  that,  as 
a  principle,  it  had  always  formed  a  "  leading  article  of  the 
Radical  faith." 

In  1833,  George  Grote  himself  undertook  to  introduce  the 
question  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.    The  decision 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  meeting  between  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men,  including  Joseph  Hume,  John 
Romilly,  Prescott  the  historian,  Grote  himself,  and  the  elder 
Mill.    Grote  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  subject  in  a 
speech,  which  "  not  only  conferred  honour  on  the  speaker, 
but  strengthened  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached."t 
The  division  resulted  in  there  being  134  for  the  motion, 
239  against  the  motion.      From  this  time  forward, 
^e  made  his  motion  on  the  subject  annually.    In  1837, 
1S5  members  voted  for  the  motion  and  267  against  it,  and  out 
of  the  latter  number,  200  of  the  votes  were  given  by  Tories. 

1838  Lord  John  Russell  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
l^t,  and  prominent  Radicals  protested  against  such  an 
ttpression  of  opinion.  In  1839  the  annual  motion  was 
*ffinned  by  217  votes  as  against  335,  and  Macaulay's  name 
•3s  included  in  the  former  number.  In  184S  the  same 
'^wlution  was  included  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
^  dealing  with  extension  of  suffrage  and  triennial  parlia- 
ments ;  and  it  did  not  therefore  afford  a  test  as  to  the  growth 
^feeling  on  the  subject.  In  1849  matter  was  taken  in 
and  by  Mr.  H.  Berkely,  who  repeated  it  year  by  year  until 
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his  name  became  as  inseparably  connected  with  it  as  iliai 
of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  with  the  suliject  of  Ijoqb\  Option. 
For  some  years  the  divisions  were  very  small,  and  show 
thai  the  interest  taken  in  the  motion  was  by  no  means 
intense;  but,  in  1855,  the  proportion  was  much  more 
favourable,  there  being  157  for  and  194  only  against  the 
motion.  In  1858  Mr.  John  Bright,  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ballot,  said:  "The  argument  has  been 
already  exhausted  for  twenty  years/*  and,  a  few  days  later, 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  large  class  of  people  interested 
in  Reform :  **  I  believe  the  ballot  alone  will  give  them  the 
power  of  exercising  the  franchise,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  convictions*"*  In  the  same  speech,  he  added,  **I 
cannot  comprehend  why  any  man  should  oppose  the  ballot, 
I  can  understand  its  importance  being  exaggerated,  but  I 
cannot  understand  the  man  who  thinks  it  would  be  likely 
to  inflict  injury  upon  the  country.  ♦  .  *  The  educated 
man,  the  intellectual  man,  the  benevolent  man,  the  man  ol 
religious  and  saintly  life,  would  continue  to  exercise  a  moit 
beneficent  influence,  which  the  ballot,  I  believe,  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  impair;  but  the  influence  of  the 
landlord,  of  the  creditor,  of  the  customer— the  influence  of 
the  strong  and  unscrupulous  mind  over  the  feeble  and  the 
fearful— that  influence  would  be  as  effectually  excludd, 
as  I  believe  it  could  be,  by  any  human  contrivance  whatso- 
ever," 

Mr*  Bright  then  speaks  of  the  "moral  as[>ect*'  of  thetjucs* 
tion.  **  How,"  he  says,  would  canvassing  be  conducted 
under  the  ballot  ?  I  do  not  know  how  you  conduct  tt»c 
canvassing  of  electors  in  this  great  city,  but  1  will  teU  j'OH 
how  it  is  managed  in  small  and  moderate  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land, The  candidate  goes  to  see  as  many  electors 
possible.  In  calling  on  any  particular  elector,  the  canva!!^ 
endeavour  to  fmd  out  his  employer^  his  landlord,  some  one 
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wIk)  has  4ent  him  money,  or  done  a  kindness  to  some  of  his 
friends,  or  who  has  some  influence  over  him ;  and  half-a- 
dozen  meet  together^  and  though  there  may  be  nothing  said, 
the  elector  knows  very  well  there  is  somebody  in  that  smsAX 
number  who  has  done  him  a  benefit  for  which  he  expects  a 
return :  somebody  who  has  power  over  him,  and  who  expects 
to  be  obliged;  and  while  the  object  is  professedly  a  canvass,  it 
is  little  better  than  a  demonstration  of  force  and  tyranny. 
Every  man  who,  for  want  of  the  ballot,  votes  contrary  o  his 
convictions,  is  a  demoralised  and  degraded  man.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  portion — I  can  assure  this  meeting  there  is  not 
one  of  the  propositions  for  Reform  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  public — there  is  no  other  portion  that  is  received  with 
such  unanimity,  such  enthusiasm  of  resolution,  throughout 
ail  the  meetings  in  England,  as  the  proposition  that  the 
ballot  shall  form  a  portion  of  the  coming  Reform."* 

In  i860,  the  division  on  the  ballot  was  very  close,  though 
it  is  evident,  from  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  that  the 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  the  matter  was  very  slight. 
Ninety-nine  votes  were  recorded  for,  and  102  against  the 
motion.  In  subsequent  years,  down  to  1866,  the  divisions 
were  not  so  favourable. 

In  the  same  year  we  find  Mr.  Bright  again  mentioning  the 
subject,  in  a  speech  upon  Ireland.  "  The  ballot,"  he  said, 
"  is  almost  universal  in  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  colonies,  at  any  rate  in  the  Australian  colonies; 
it  is  almost  universal  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and,  in 
the  new  parliament  of  North  Germany,  which  is  about 
soon  to  be  assembled,  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
is  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  to  vote  by  ballot.  There  is*," 
he  adds,  "  no  other  people  in  the  world  that  considers  that  it 
has  a  fair  representative  system,  unless  it  has  the  ballot."t  A 
remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  the  ballot,  is  that  John 
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Smart  Mill,  who  had  begun  by  advocating  it,  subsequently 
became  an  opponent  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
manly to  conc^l  one'a  vote,*  and»  strange  to  say^  in  the  very 
si>t:ech  in  which  he  condemned  it,  he  quoted  an  opinion  of 
Edmund  Biirke»  which  appears  to  tell  completely  a^inst 
the  conclusion  which  he  was  actually  founding  upon  it 
The  sentence  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  system  which  la>'S 
its  foundations  tn  rare  and  heroic  virtues  will  be  sure  to  have 
its  superstruGlurc  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  corruption*" 

In  1871-73,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  public  feeling 
upon  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  The  gross  and  growb^ 
[profligacy  and  violence,  which  disgraced  every  election^  begin 
to  make  men  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
such  hideous  abuses."t  "  The  objection  to  the  open  vole 
was  tiiat,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  the  elector  could  not 
safety  vote  according  to  bis  conscience  and  his  convictions. 
If  he  was  a  tenant,  he  was  in  terror  of  his  landlord ;  if  he 
was  a  workman^  he  was  afraid  of  his  employer  ;  if  he  was  a 
small  shopkeeper  in  a  country  town,  he  was  in  dread  of 
offending  some  wealthy  customer ;  if  he  was  a  timid  man,  he 
shrank  from  exposing  himself  to  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
In  many  cases,  a  man  giving  a  conscientious  vote  would  have 
had  to  do  so  with  the  certainty  that  he  was  bringing  ruin 
upon  himself  and  his  family.  In  Ireland,  the  conflicting 
power  of  the  landlord,  and  of  the  crowd,  made  the  vote  a 
mere  sham.  A  man  in  many  places  dared  not  vote,  but  as 
the  landlord  bade  him.  Sometimes,  when  he  thought  to 
secure  his  safety  by  pleasing  the  landlord,  he  ran  serious  risk 
by  offending  the  crowd  who  supported  the  jiopular  candidate* 
Voters  were  dragged  to  the  poll,  like  slaves  or  prisoners,  by 
the  landlord  and  his  agents,"} 

In  iB6%  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into 
die  method  and  manner  of  conducting  elections,  and  that 
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committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
ballot    In  1872  the  Ballot  Act  was,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed. 
Having  been  affirmed  on  the  third  reading  by  276  votes 
against  218,  the  measure  was  sent  to  the  Lords;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  rejected  a  similar  measure  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  made  several  amendments  in  the  bill,  the 
principal  one  being  that  which  rendered  the  ballot  optional. 
This  modification  was  resisted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Forster, 
but  supported  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  who 
diaracterised  the  system  as  a  new-fangled  experiment,  which 
be  considered  of  a  degrading  character,  and  no  better,  as 
ID  expedient  against  corruption,  than  the  Riot  Act  was 
igainst  the  tending  to  riot.*    Ultimately,  a  compromise  was 
nmed  at  between  the  two  Houses — the  Commons  admitting 
the  r^ht  of  scrutiny,  on  demand  by  a  defeated  candidate, 
and  accepting  the  limitation  of  the  operation  of  the  act  to 
1880:  the  "optional"  feature  being  of  course  eliminated. 
The  bill  then  passed.    The  1874  election  which  followed, 
ii  aid  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  most  orderly 
«Ter  known,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  1880. 

The  Ballot  Act  has  by  no  means  rendered  corruption  a 
tbing  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  almost 
taipletely  prevented  intimidation  being  exercised  over 
voters. 

Let  me  now,  before  closing  this  chapter,  briefly  glance  back 
Ofer  the  several  Liberal  measures  dealt  with,  in  order  to  show 
bow  one  and  all  of  them  conform  to  the  principle  we  have 
hid  down  as  the  true  foundation  of  that  school  of  politics, 
*k,  the  conferring  of  "equal  liberties"  by  the  removal  of  class 
privileges,  which  have  grown  up  by  prescription,  or  been 
^aetoally  conferred  by  the  action  of  parliament.    I  have,  in 
t  opening  of  this  volume,  used,  as  a  sort  of  text  for  my 
oject,  an  admirable,  and,  at  the  same  time  a  most  scientific 
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definition  uf  "liberalism/*  by  Mr,  Henry  BroadhursL  1 
shall  deal  with  it  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter  ; 
but  shall  also  quote  it  here,  in  order  that  I  may,  Uy  the 
light  it  affords,  criticise  the  several  Liberal  measures  dealt 
with  in  the  present  chapter* 

"Liberalism,"  says  Mr.  Broadhurst,  "does  not  seek  to 
make  all  men  equal— nothing  can  do  that  But  its  object  k 
to  remove  all  obstacles  erected  by  men,  which  prevent  all 
having  e^tiai  oppt^riuniiiisJ"'^ 

The  affirmative  part  of  this  definition  can  be  further 
abbreviated  into  "the  securing,  to  all,  equal  opporiunities.'* 
But,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  **  Libemlism  does  not  seek 
to  make  all  men  equal,"  that  is  to  say,  that,  while  aiming  at 
the  bestowal  of  equal  oppartumtks^  it  does  not  attempt  ta 
produce  an  uniformity  of  wealth,  or  an  equality  in  social  con- 
ditions ;  but  aims  merely  at  securing  "  equal  opportunities," 
such  as  may  result  from  the  removal  of  obstacles  of 
human  origin,"  Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  in  his  admirable 
speech  upon  "Principles,"  says  much  the  same  thing. 
**  The  first  of  Liberal  [Jrinciples  is  equality.  I  do  not  mean 
equality  of  social  condition.  That  is  a  speculative  cihimera 
which  can  never  be  realised.  ,  ,  ,  If  they  were  made 
equal  to-day,  they  wouki  be  unequal  to-morrow*  I  mean 
tquaiiiy  of  opporiunity — a  clear  and  equal  course,  and 
victory  to  the  wisest  and  the  best."t  We  may  from  these 
two  definitions  of  Liberalism,  offered  by  prominent  Liberals 
of  the  most  pronounced  tyiite^  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
object  of  Liberalism  is  to  secure  equality  of  opportunity  " 
to  all  men ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  any  attempt  to 
approximate  to  a  more  extended  equahty,  such  as  equality  oi 
wealth,  or  of  social  conditions,  would  involve  a  departure  from 
true  Liberalism,  inasmuch  as  it  would  at  once  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  opportunities  i/wequaL  Men  will  always  be 
unequal  in  wealth,  in  social  i^osittoni  and  even  in  the  extent 

•  *'  Wiiy  am  I  n  UWraJ  T  p.  48.  |  "  Gcnerai  Ekctbn  Spwche*/^  1885- 
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of  happiness  which  falls  to  their  lot,  so  long  as  they  are  bom 
with  different  abilities,. among  different  surroundings,  and 
with  different  constitutions  and  susceptibilities.    To  attempt 
to  equalise  them  with  regard  to  the  natural  gifts  which  they 
possess  would  be  to  attempt  an  impossibility ;  to  attempt  to 
equalise  their  surroundings  vrauld  be  similarly  impracticable ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  make  men  equal  in  "social  conditions," 
To  attempt  to  equalise  the  constitution  or  susceptibilities 
of  men  would  be  ridiculous.    So  that  one  is  brought  back 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  "Liberalism"  can  do  is  to  secure  to 
every  man  ^*  equal  opportunities'^  for  the  exercise  of  whatever 
faculties  he  may  possess  :  unrestricted  by  any  actual  obstacle 
or  hmdrance,  which  nature  has  not  herself  imposed.  When 
that  is  secured,  victory  must  be  allowed,  as  Mr.  Cowen  says, 
to  go  to  "  the  wisest  and  the  best." 

An  examination  of  the  various  instances  of  Liberalism, 
which  I  have  dealt  with  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
will  show  that  they  have  all  conformed  to  this  definition, 
»id,  therefore,  come  correctly  under  the  category  of  Liberal 
legislation,  even  though  that  party-title  was  not  known 
when  many  of  them  were  made  part  of  the  constitution 
Wider  which  we  live.  It  will  be  found  that  this  expression 
**equa!  opportunities"  is  almost  identical  with  the  older  and 
•ore  traditional  word  "  liberties." 

De  Lolme,  in  his  treatise  on  the  British  constitution,  says 
"Private  liberty,  according  to  the  division  of  the  English 
kwyers,  consists,  first,  of  the  right  of  property^  that  is  of  the 
Jjght  of  enjoying  exclusively  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the 
virioas  fruits  of  one's  industry ;  secondly,  of  the  right  of 
IfnoHol  security  ;  thirdly,  of  the  locomotive  faculty :  taking 
4e  word  Liberty  in  its  more  confined  sense.  Each  of  these" 
Mitinues  that  writer,  "  is  inherent  in  the  person  of  every 
Irishman."  In  my  chapter  entitled  "  Historic  Liberalism," 
have  suflficiently  shown  how  each  of  the  events,  therein  dealt 
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with,  involved  the  principle  of  "liberty,"  thus  denned.  I 
shall  now  show  how  each  of  those,  reforms  coming  under 
the  category  of  "  Modem  Liberalism  does  likewise,  and 
conforms  also  to  the    equal  opportunities  "  principle* 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  produced  a  closer  approxima* 
tion  to  that  "  equality  of  opportunity  which  consists  in 
possessing^  as  fully  as  one's  fellow-men,  the  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  national  legislature,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent management  of  the  public  funds  in  which  every 
citizen  is  interested.  If,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  said^  a 
citizen's  vote  is  his  shield  against  the  oppression  of  powap» 
then,  it  is  essential  to  his  possessing  equal  opportunities, 
that  he  should  have  that  shield  in  his  possession* 

The  Anti-Slavery  movement  certainly  needs  no  apology; 
for,  so  long  as  a  man  was  deprived  of  persona*  freedom, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  equal  opportunites  by  reason  oT 
** obstacles"  of  the  most  distinctly  "human  origin/'  Tb*^ 
Anti-Slavery  movement  of  1833^  was,  therefore,  one  of  th^ 
most  Liberal  measures  ever  proposed. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  I^ws  in  1846,  was  a  most  uo- 
mistakably  liberal  piece  of  legislation.     Previous  lo  its 
passing,  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  were 
prohibited,  by  legislation,  from  purchasing  their  bread  where 
they  chose,  and  where  they  could  buy  it  at  the  cheapc* 
price.    The  Corn  Laws,  which  were  in  existence,  practiallf 
imposed  a  penalty  on  all  who  purchased  com  abroiulf  bf 
requiring  a  duty  to  be  paid.    The  effect  of  those  kwi  « 
to  give  the  landowners  of  England  an  artificial  pric^  for  the 
produce  of  their  land,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained  :  thus  aflTording  to  them  opportunities  which 
legislature  could  not  secure  for  all  citizens  equally.  Tb* 
Repeal  Act  removed  this  inequality  of  opportunity,  wiihoot 
in  any  way  tres]jassing  ut>on  the  rights  of  others. 

Regarding  the  Chartist  movement  a  distinction  must 
observed.   As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Charter  failed  I 
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it  contained  erroneous  and  revolutionary  proposals.  Those 
which  have  since  been  made  the  law  of  England,  were  truly 
liberal,  inasmuch  as  they  clearly  conform  to  the  principle  of 
''equal opportunities/'  The  ballot  simply  gave  to  the  poor 
and  dependent  man  the  right  to  record  his  vote  without  fear 
of  punishment  The  rich  and  powerful  citizen  enjoyed  that 
privil^e ;  and  the  ballot,  as  a  principle,  sought  only  that  all 
should  be  similarly  free. 

The  desire  that  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  removed  was  equally  liberal.  The 
necessity  for  a  money  qualification  was  an  obstacle  "  of 
"human  origin,"  which  prevented  many  men  from  enjoying 
the  privil^e  of  entering  parliament  if  elected.  The  removal 
of  such  an  obstacle  was  therefore  in  strict  accordance  with 
tnie  Liberal  principles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Principles  of  True  Liberalism.* 

An  attempt  to  define,  in  general  terms,  the  sodological  basis  of  govemmeot. 

"  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  what  all  Liberals  most 
strongly,  most  ardently  desire  is  that  as  large  an  amount  as  fossihU  tf 
personal  freedom  and  liberty  should  be  secured  for  every  individual,  and 
for  every  class  in  the  country."— Lord  Haetington  (Speech  at 
Derby,  July  12,  1886). 

"  The  maximum  ri^ht  of  the  individual  to  please  himself,  subject  Co 
the  minimum  right  of  the  community  to  control  him." — Tht  Tlmetp 
(Oct.  29,  1886.) 

**  I  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  undesirable  than  that  wt 
should  remove  the  stimulus  to  industry,  and  thrift,  and  exertion,  whicft 
is  afforded  l)y  the  security  given  to  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions." — Joseph  ChambirlaiK 
(Speech  at  Hull,  Aug.  5,  1885).  j 

IN  order  to  clearly  and  correctly  compi^hend  the  natuie 
of  Liberalism,  in  its  original  and  scientific  meaning,  it  Hii 
above  all  things,  necessary  to  recognise  that  that  which  is  10 
glibly  spoken  of  in  our  every-day  conversation  as  "  politicii* 
comprehends  one  of  the  most  profound  and  complex  of 

•  My  reason  for  choosing  the  above  heading,  for  the  present  chapter,  b  that  I  "J 
he  enabled  to  draw  ax  clear  as  possible  a  distinction  between  what  I  conoei««  toll . 
the  true  principles  upon  which  all  movements  attempted  under  the  AU^^yoriT^f^ 
political  term  "  Liberalism,"  should  Ije  based,  and  those  other  principles  •MWi  ■ 
while  claiming  to  rightly  conform  to  thtr  traditions  of  that  title,  are  in  fact  cntin 
and  absolutely  fal&e  to  tnem,  and  really  calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy  wtft» 
the  greatest  Lilxral  results  associated  with  our  nation's  history.    I  have.  aocordii| 
entitled  the  one  set  of  principles"  True  Liberalism,"  and,  in  the  next  diaplcr  I  ■ 
dealt  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  false  and  perverted  school  referred  to,  xad&t, 
title  "  Spurious  Lil)eralism." 
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sciences.  This  important  fact  is,  with  most  people,  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of,  or,  10  speak  more  correctly,  never 
actually  realised,  except  by  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
made  of  the  subject  a  close  study.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
other  topic  in  which  all  men  alike  are  called  upon  to  take 
an  interest,  which,  to  be  rightly  understood,  requires  so 
much  and  so  continuous  study  and  concentration  ;  and  yet, 
contradictory  though  it  may  be,  there  is  no  subject,  in  con- 
nection with  which  men  act  with  so  little  real  reflection, 
or  concerning  which  they  express  settled  convictions  with 
so  much  confidence  and  self-satisfaction.  "  Over  his  pipe  in 
the  village  ale-house,"  writes  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "  the 
labourer  says,  very  positively^  what  parliament  should  do." 
This  confidence,  and  the  widespread  ignorance  which 
b^ets  ity  are,  by  no  means,  confined  to  the  working  classes. 
Among  the  more  educated  of  society — even  among  what  are 
tenned  University  men — there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  government. 
Some  of  the  simplest  axioms  of  political  economy  are  as 
systenoatically  ignored  as  if  they  had  never  been  established  ; 
and  equal  disregard  is  displayed,  in  the  ordinary  political 
**talk,"  for  some  of  the  first  principles  of  sociology  which 
»  bear  upon  the  practical  government  of  the  day. 

As  long  as  this  is  so,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  genuine 
^  sdentiiic  meaning  of  the  political  term  in  question  will 
be  widely  understood,  and  so  made  to  operate  in  the  forma- 
of  public  opinion.    Milton's  well-known  lino,  regarding 
fte  "fear  of  angels,"  has  no  apter  illustration  than  that 
^hich  is  afforded  by  "  the  people,"  in  their  confident  treat- 
of  political  matters.    Political  problems  are,  from  time 
^  time,  raised  for  settlement,  in  these  days  of  "  popular 
feovemment,"  such  as  would  require,  for  a  correct  solution, 
41  the  knowledge  and  concentration  of  a  Mill  or  a  Burke ; 
they  are  dbposed  of,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  the  ques- 
r  Uoas  involved  were  of  the  very  simplest  nature.    "  The 
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enthusiastic  [>hilanthropisl,  urgent  for  some  act  of  parliament 
to  remedy  this  evil  or  secure  the  other  good,  thinks  it  a  very 
trivial  and  farfetched  objection  that  the  people  will  be 
morally  injyred  by  doing  things  for  them,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  do  things  themselves.  He  vividly  realises  the 
benefit  he  hopes  to  get  achieved,  which  is  a  ix)siuve  and 
really  imaginable  thing:  he  does  not  realise  the  diffusedi 
invisible,  and  slowly  accumulating  effect  wrought  on  the) 
popular  mind,  and,  so,  does  not  believe  in  it ;  or,  if  he 
admits  it,  thinks  it  beneath  consideration.  Would  he  but, 
remember,  however,  that  all  national  character  is  gradualt| 
produced  by  the  daily  action  of  circumstances,  of  which 
each  day's  result  seems  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  woril 
mentioning,  he  would  see  that  what  is  trifling,  when  viewd 
in  its  increments,  may  be  formidable  when  viewed  in  itl 
sum  totaL*** 

In  the  ordinary  way,  and  more  especially  at  times  whcii 
party  feeling  runs  high,  any  appearance  of  doubt  in  connac^' 
tion  with  political  matters  is  immediately  interpreted  m 
evidencing  want  of   back-bone,*'  "shilly-shallying,"  "  siiting- 
on-a-rail,"  or  some  other  reprehensible  condition  of  mind 
At  election  time,  a  voter  experiencing  such  misgivings  wouH 
if  not  abused,  certainly  be  considered  a  fit  subject  fcr 
sympathy*  Vet,  if  the  truth  were  known^  such  a  man»  provided 
his  hesitation  were  the  genuine  result  oi  doubt,  arising  frooi 
a  recognition  of  the  great  difl^culties  of  any  particular  policed 
question,  would  be  a  far  safer  citizen,  in  a  democracy,  thui 
the  thousands  of  confident  electors  who  have,  in  their  awn 
minds,  and  to  their  own  satisfaction,  reduced  all  the  grea^ 
social  problems  of  our  day  to  a  cut  and-dried  condition,  sucii 
as  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  regarding  the  course  ta  be 
pursued.  Without,  however,  dwelling  longer  upon  that 
let  me  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest  thinkdi 
who  have  dealt  with  this  subject,  what  we  call    polities'*  *j 

*  "Over^U^Utioti.  '  (Collected  K^y^r)  H«ben  Spmic  f 
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"goTernment"  is  regarded  as  a  science;  and,  what  is  more, 
as  one  of  the  most  profound  with  which  the  human  mind 
has  so  far  had  to  deal.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  to  which 
everyone  must  come,  who  sets  himself  to  its  investigation 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness. 

*'The  constitution  of  a  State,"  says  Edmund  Burke, 
and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.    It  requires  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  necessities,  and  of 
the  things  which  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  various  ends  which 
are  to  be  pursued  by  the  mechanism  of  civil  institutions."* 
Again,  the  same  writer,  says :  "  The  science  of  government 
requires  experience,  and  even  more  experience  than  any 
person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  sagacious  and 
observing  he  may  be."t    And  further,  "  The  nature  of  man 
is  intricate,  the  objects  of  society  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
complexity ;  and  therefore  no  simple  disposition,  or  direc- 
tion of  power  can  be  suitable  either  to  man's  nature,  or  to 
the  quality  of  his  affairs.    When  (he  adds)  I  hear  the 
simplicity  of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boasted  of  in  any 
new  political  constitutions,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  decide  that 
the  artificers  are  grossly  ignorant  of  their  trade,  or  totally 
negligent  of  their  duty.^t    A  more  modern  authority 
has  said  much  the  same  thing ;  thus  : — "  Legislation  is  so 
complex,  that  only  those  who  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  can  be  acquainted  with  any  considerable  part  of  it. 
The  true  method  of  approaching  a  legislative  measure 
assumes  the  form  of  a  complicated  logical  and  scientific 
problem. "H    Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  our  fellow-men  do 
not  take  the  same  view.    Those  who  have  cast  upon  them 
the  responsibility  of  electing  the  politicians  or  legislators  of 
our  day  have  formed  their  own  opinions ;  and,  what  is  more, 

•  *•  Reflect  torn  on  the  French  Revolution."  (Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  333.) 
t  **  ReAectaoos  on  the  French  Revelation.'*  (Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334.) 
t  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution."  (Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334-) 
^  "  The  Slate  in  Relation  to  Labour,"  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  p.  18. 


pkced  thar  own  value  upon  their  own  abilities,  in  cakulating 
the  importance  and  correctness  of  those  opinions. 

Representatives  for  parliament  appear  to  be  chosen  (if  we 
can  judge  from  the  amount  of  confidence  dispbyed  in  the 
operation)  upon  the  assumption  that  a  knowledge  of 
fioUtics,  or  of  the  science  upon  which  they  ar^  based,  is  a 
matter  of  simple  intuition  i  and  that,  in  fact,  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  or  the  correct  criticism  of  a  measure,  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  and  lightly  discharged  of  our  every-day 
duties. 

"  A  man/*  says  Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  **  is  expected  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  or  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  for 
every  profession  save  criticism  and  goveniment.  Legislators 
(he  adds,  somewhat  ironically)  are  nady-made.  Politics, 
however,  are  not  personalities  j  yet  the  man  who  can  rattle 
off  a  list  of  names  and  measures^  w%ih  the  chronolo^cal 
exactness  of  a  sporting  prophet,  recounting  the  pedigree  of 
a  horse,  is  deemed  a  politician.  *  ,  ,  These  personal 
data  may  be  entertaining  enough  for  gossip,  but  ihey  are  a 
trumpery  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  govemment.*'^ 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
subject  of  direct  representation  for  the  working  nian»  in 
parliament,  a  proposal  which  is,  of  necessity,  based  U|x»n  the 
supposition  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  out  of  the  region 
of  doubt  tha  t  a  journeyman  could  lay  aside  the  tools,  with 
which  he  has  been  engaged  during  the  day  in  constructing 
a  door  or  laying  bricks,  and*  without  any  difficulty,  lake  a 
really  useful  part  in  the  making  of  laws  for  his  country. 

About  two  years  ago  a  debate  took  place  upon  the 
question  of  **  Payment  of  members  of  |*arliament,"  among 
the  delegates  present  at  an  Intercolonial  Trades'  Umnn 
Congre^  held  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  proceedings 
have  since  been  published  and  are  indeed  instructive-  One 
member  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  "an  opportunity 
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to  men  yrho  had  every  quaiity  necessary  to  make  a  good 
Ugislator^  but  had  tx)t  the  means  to  live  without  labour,  to 
enter  parliament"  Another  speaker  "  maintained  that  there 
were  as  good  men  to  be  found  among  the  working  classes  as 
ever  sat  in  the  legislative  assemblies.''  These  speeches  were 
both  cheered ;  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  sentiments  which 
they  expressed  met  with  general  approval. 

It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  very  seriously  entertained  by 
these  gentlemen,  if  they  were  told  that  they,  in  fact, 
possessed  very  few  of  the  requisite  qualifications  ;  yet  they 
have  been  frequently  so  informed  already,  and  by  "  Liberals'' 
of  considerable  authority. 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  for  instance,  in  a  lecture  on 
the  "  Political  Function  of  the  Working  Classes,"  delivered 
in  March,  1868,  to  the  London  Trades'  Council,  said,  in  his 
usual  candid  manner:  "I  tell  you  plainly  that,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  people  were  to  manage  their  own  concerns 
they  never  would  be  worse  managed.  Manage  your  own 
concerns  for  yourselves !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  ever 
inake  your  own  boots  and  shoes,  or  turn  your  own  engine- 
driver  on  a  railway,  or  cut  off  your  own  leg  when  amputa- 
tion is  inevitable  ?  If  we  all  managed  our  own  concerns 
for  ourselves,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  merest 
sstvages.  Civilisation  simply  means  the  adjustment  of  parts 
to  the  most  efficient  hands — putting  the  round  men  in  the 
round  holes.  We  get  our  law  done  by  men  trained  all  their 
Kves  to  the  work.  We  get  taught  by  professed  teachers ; 
we  have  our  armies  led  by  experienced  and  scientific 
generals ;  and  if,  in  all  things  of  life,  gseat  and  small,  we 
itly  on  men  of  special  gifts  and  attainments,  and  know  that 
e?en  they  can  do'  us  no  good  service,  unless  we  entrust 
them  with  full  fireedom  of  action  and  concentration  of 
power,  how  can  we  venture  to  dispense  with  these  advantages, 
in  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  art  of  all — the  art  of  govern- 
•ment  ?    What  would  be  the  result  if  the  passengers  in  a 
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train  insisted  on  turning  this  or  that  handle  of  the  engine 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  ;  if  we  insisted  on  substituting 
one  dr^g  for  another  in  a  physician's  prescription  ;  if  ihe 
operations  of  an  army  in  the  field  were  directed  by  ihc 
votes  of  the  rank  and  file?  Vet  (he  says)  these  arc  mm- 
Paraitvtiy  easy  t&  the  art  af  gm'emment^  especially  in  these 
days.  Of  all  quacks  (he  adds)  distnist  most  those  who  tell 
you  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  govern  such  a  ooujitry  as 
ours,"'  Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis,  one  of  the  very 
highest  authorities  on  this  and  kindred  subjects^  says : 
**  There  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge;  no  art  or 
applied  science,  which  inay  not  be  put  in  requisition  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  government*"! 

The  truth  is  that,  in  addition  to  government  being  a 
science,  and  an  extremely  complex  one,  ver}'  little  is  under- 
stood regarding  it,  even  by  those  who  most  con^dently 
profess  a    practical"  knowledge  of  its  principles,. 

**  In  the  great  science  of  poiitics,"{  says  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  "which  investigates  the  complicated  forces,  whose 
action  and  reaction  determine  the  condition  of  organised 
societies  of  men,  we  are  stiil  standings  as  it  werct  only  it  ilie 


•  **Onicr<ind  PnagifAs^"  pp.  aaSt 

1  *'  Influence  of  Aiithonty  m  Maitei>  of  iJpbion,"  p»  173. 

%  Although  frt-tjaeiitly  uniiig  and  ;]t;otmg  othert  In  the  u**-  rypT.-^Mja* 
"  science  orpolkics^/'  "science  of  govemme;iit»'*  tam  &wan-  1' 
mtthoriticiT  conudeTcJ  ihconrect.  ^  J.      M1II4,  for  inftlauoc^  li^^ 
oricgi%t4(bn  x%  iui  incotrect  and  mkleading  tstpreMion.     L*Ki  - .  i 
We  do  not  tilk  of  tlie  zurience  of  making  any  things     Even         '  s 
mcnt/  would      An  objcctioniiUe  eitpT«»ion  wtrt  h  not  tha*  *eiv^ 
uken  lo  signify,  ni>t  the  act  of  gDverning^  hut  the  sl^ie  or  > 
RoYeTned,  or  of  bcln^  under  a  goircrnirteiit,*'        Llnscttlfrd  {Jiic:- 
Ikiiiwmjs"  I**  116,)   With  the  greatest  respect  for  w  high  an  autli- 
think  that  Ihc  word  "  government,''  when  coupled  with  ibe  word  ' 
^^Len  u»d  to  Mgnify  that  Iwdy  of  natuml  la w«  which  riiflnUie  iKr 
gro^"  of  mankind,,  And  a  knowledge^  of  Urhiiih  uckscntifj  lo  the  - 
meat  of  a  people.    A  knowledge  Dlthe  Krience  of  astmnoAiy*  or  of  ; ' 
la  eHHitl&f  to  a  pr^ctite  of  the  Art  of  navigation.     A  ki^wMg^ 
34j^o>logy,  and  of  the  other  «ciej>ces  which  arc  subordinaie  to 
■ociojogy)  are  e<|iial1]r  essential  to  the  an  of  governincnL    I  ventiif<:  <         «  ' 
for^i  tfoil  the  expreidofi    icittKc  tjf  jjovefrmieni  "  ts  rftther  tntenxUd  19  ms,niXt 
liody  of  lawn  (included  in  MH:iolof>4  upon  which  govemment  d^fjend^s 
eviaenily,  the  M;t\'m  in  wtikh  Hurke  u*<ri  it,  fur,  he  siVs       r-  (  1   r  -      ,  le^' 
1t7i]g.F  of  Itumcin  nsiturc  and  hutnan  ncccsMttc^/'    I  squill  heTic,  '  c*; 
*'«cienoe  of  government,'      ^ignifyinje  the  science  is^f  the 

good  jfovcrnuieni  dcpeitd^,    Sir  Geo.  Ccmiewall  Lcwb,  in  hii     I  .    > ,  M>ii* 
tinili  lit  ,     t|3f),  hai  ipuken  of  "  the  scttnce  of  the  tuitoral  Iavt^,  vhidi  rcgirihwr  fli 
eonditiofi  of  lutiwi^,  and  tletermiite  tbdr  prais{iefity»  decUne,  ijr  itiigM>^" 
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break  of  day*'**  Can  we  then,  in  the  face  of  these  reflec- 
tions, fortified,  as  they  are,  by  endless  authorities,  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  a  hw- 
maker,  or,  as  he  is  glibly  called,  a  politician/'  call  for  a 
special  training,  at  least  as  difficult  and  laborious  as  that 
needed  in  other  professions?  Mill  was  of  opinion  that 
**  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  intellectual  work,  which  so 
much  needs  to  be  done,  not  only  by  experienced  and 
exercised  minds,  but  by  minds  trained  to  the  task  through 
img  and  iaborwus  study,  as  the  business  of  making  laws  ;t 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  is  of  much  the  same  opinion,  as  are 
indeed  all  writers  of  eminence  on  the  subject  **  If/' says 
Mr,  Cowen,  "the  science  of  legislation  is  to  be  learnt,  it  must 
be  cultivated.  No  man  can  do  this  in  a  day.  It  must  be 
the  iahmtrof  yeiirs^  and  to  that  labour  must  be  brought  the 
powers  of  a  mind,  prepared  by  previous  trainings  and 
itrengthened  by  preliminary  dLscipline."! 

However  government  may  have  been  regarded  in  the 
past  J  by  students  of  history  and  others,  who  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  no  past  govern- 
ments have  thought  fit,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined,  to  be 
gMKied  by  the  true  principles  which  underlie  it.  **  If  (says 
Htimbolt)  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  political  organi^a- 
Ibia^  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  the  exact  limits  to  which  its  activity  was 


*  ktiEn  of  Law/'  to*  384* 

litaJ  Spevfh"  (Newcasile-on-Tyne)*  Ntivetnbef  (4*  tSflj.  Note.— Mr* 
jmrem  gos  into  oottiiderable  ^«tait  an  thiK  point  At  wh.iteircr  the 
mwA*  hm  niiui  cowstik  all  iho*e  sidences  whose  probabilicle^  htAr  U|ioii 
<td.  If,  fiir  instance,  the  matter  under  ctin^ii^iera^tiDn  ^Mt  colliery  eKplcMiotii^ 
til  to  ftrbe  from  the  firing  of  sliotK  or  bLi^iLs  there  k  CO  the  prnWhiliiy  that 
JUiUiTif  i*  r«a[ly  tHe  cause  qf  th*i  vxp\o^ion  ;  (2)  the  probability  thai  lUDre 
t  veiiiilatiofi  wdalil  render  the  blajturig  hftniilcAs  ;  (3)  thatj  if  gunpowder 
pKrbfbiicid.  C0mpre«ied  air  gr  -ifjme  other  agent  would  be  brought  inUt  -tucLtjsfiful 
hn  i  (41.J  that  If  Ma&tinf  were  oonfieu'd  to  the  nijghttime  the  tnjnts  could  *till 
^  Itorlj^^  :  antt  ^  forth,  nntit  we  come  liruilly  to  the  jw-obmhiUty  that  if  the  mtne^ 
«  ^ntvtion  wcrr  acfiuHy  thrown  out  of  u-ie,  iriore  hjarm  than  good  wguld  r«ult 
iltligUUiirff  <he  add«}  must  look  at  luch  i^uc-^tion^  in  an  albruund  marjner.  He  ii 
^Mlkef  dbcmUCt  ndr  phyiiciihtp  nor  phyucbn^  i^or  ccoqoini5>t|,  nor  moral ist^  but  a//  tf/T 
Mmm  lotae  deirce*  mud  imMf/kimif  mam  at  nrell,  in  the  sen«  that  he  mu^t  i^^ahcr, 
tiifCKUi,  iJhe  compex  cajculii§  of  probftbiUtics,  tlte  data  of  which  are  supplied  by 
ll>  ««p«rmN  tfii^tigatof^''   C'*Tlie  State  in  KelAfion  to  labour."  p.  aj.) 
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coakmmcd^  because  we  discover,  in  jvtfA^  the  sy^cfnalic 
om  o€  anf  deliberate  schernc,  grounded  an  a 
basts  of  prioc^le''*  "There  is  (says  Mill)  no 
itcogiMsed  principle  by  wbkii  the  pfopriety  of  government 
jntetference  is  eustomarily  tested, ''f 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  th^  statements  regarding  the 
scientific  side  of  politics^  and  its  complexity  and  pro- 
fundity as  a  study,  require  some  sopport  in  the  namne  of 
&cts.  One  might,  to  that,  reply  that  such  authorities  should 
be  coiidusive  in  themselves ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
refuge  in  such  an  answer,  for  the  same  writers  have  given 
sound  reasons  and  facts  for  their  conclusions,  and  some  of 
die  latter  are  indeed  somewhat  startling.  In  the  first  place 
the  effect  of  measures  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  different  to  that 
which  has  been  aimed  at  and  expected.  Indeed,  it  woutd 
be  an  eartremely  difficult  matter  to  calculate  the  number  of 
legislative  disapi>omtments  which  have  resulted  in  our  own 
history,  by  reason  of  this  want  of  political  knowledge ;  or 
the  amount  of  harm  which  has,  at  different  times,  been 
inflicted  upon  society,  as  the  result  of  abortive  attempts  at 
statesmanship,  **  Every  great  reform/*  says  Buckle,  "  which 
has  been  effected,  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something 
new,  but  in  undoing  something  ^id.  The  most  valuaWe 
additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments  destryc- 
tive  of  preceding  legislation,  and  the  best  laws  which  hair 
been  passed  have  been  those  by  which  some  former  b*i 
were  repealed*  *  .  *  We  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivcra 
a  class  ;  for  since  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  li 
lation  are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation,  it 


•  *'Splier«  and  Duticn  of  Govcmtncnt "  fWilhelm  v<wi  HuiubatdO.  p,  5- 
t  "On  Lllwrtyj"  p,  5,    Nate.  -Mr,  S Unity  Jevoni  hu  adof|il«d  trie  yvtf 
(though  utttHmtity  true  J  inaxim  thjit  "  an  ytKing  If  rigHt  and  e^pedital 
la  iHt  umi  of  hitp].iijic»i  of  tht:  cammurtity  j*^  but  ne  cl^rty  sb» 
tUingf tiatik  tM  .irise  froiTi  it.^  h^sty  appjicattan  ta  tegi^Utive  f^x-n — . 
(h«<  ^Ayi  ^  <^uiTici^ni  10  ihli'iw,  by  direct  e^jK-rlfnem,  cpr  other  inoruc^tji^^!* 
llml  lilt  ttiiititipH  ly^  hnp\HUG*fk  \*,  \nin.^c,      Wc  mu»t  nlfiU  ».!S!»Urt^ 
m*  nyuifiiUni  it*-  js*f*iftr  tu^tfoctitm  of  ha}jpii>eiiik  -ft  4LMbtr>h<  ' 
e«hei  «v  rrgkird^i  i*thfr  *t«^it  or  SM^4fftt£mi  timwt,  i 
hAJ'Jtv  \*G  uiiU  U  n  inofe  itifBcult  "   "■™**  " 


:iilti«iini 
*<Jtiiili 
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dear  that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their  side.  It 
is  clear  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  cannot  be  due  to 
those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have  done  so 
much  harm  that  their  successors  are  considered  benelac- 
tors,  simply  because  they  reotrse  their  policy,  and,  thus, 
restore  affiiirs  to  the  sUte  in  which  they  would  have  remained 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the  course  which 
the  wants  of  society  required."*  Again,  "  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  history  of  the  commercial  legislation 
of  Europe  presents  every  possible  contrivance  for  hampering 
the  energies  of  commerce."t  "  For  no  government  having 
recognised  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is  that  every  govern- 
ment has  inflicted,  on  its  subjects,  great  injuries,  and  has 
done  this,  nearly  always,  with  the  best  intentions."! 

Here  is  an  even  stronger  piece  of  evidence.  "  It  would 
be  easy  to  push  the  enquiry  still  further,  and  to  show  how 
legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to  protect  some 
particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  particular  principles, 
have,  not  only  ^led,  but  have  brought  about  results, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed.'^ 

If  facts  are  needed  we  have  not  far  to  go  for  them.  In  a 
paper  read  to  the  Statistical  Society,  in  May  1873,  Mr. 
Janson,  vice-president  of  the  Law  Society,  affirmed  that, 
"from  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Henry  III.),  to  the  end  of 
1872,  there  had  been  pdissed  18,110  public  acts,  of  which 
he  estimated  that  four-fifths  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
repealedJ^  Nor  is  this  very  strong  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
of  legislators  confined  to  remote  times.  Mr.  Spencer  has 
himself  ascertained  that  (speaking  of  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote)  "  in  the  last  three  sessions  of  tl^  English  parliament 
there  have  been  totally  repealed  650  acts  belonging  to 
the  pfesent  reign  alone  "\\ 

•  "  History  of  Civilisatioiv"  voL  276-7.  t  "  History  of  Civiltsation,"  vol. 

L.  pp.  376-7.  t  "History  of  Civilisaton,"  vol.  i.,  p.  a8i.  %  "History  of 
Civilisation,  vol.  L ,  p.  283.  f  "  Man  wrstts  The  Sute."  Herbert  Spesicer,  p.  50. 
I  **  Man  vet  SMS  The  Sute,"  p.  fou 
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Can  one  doubt,  thenp  the  soundness  of  the  contention 
that  the  science  of  government  is  not  the  very  simple 
study  which  most  peo(>!e  imagine,  but  a  science*  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  involving  a  knowledge,  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  "of  human  nature  anc 
hutnan  necessities,"  and  of  whatever  other  laws  may 
regulate  the  oiierations  and  prospects  of  the  numerous  and 
varied  institutions  grown  and  growing  up  around  us  as  a  part 
of  our  social  organisation?  If^  then,  politics  are  a  science, 
surely  they  should  be  so  treatedi  instead  of  being  dealt  with  in 
the  haphazard  immethodical  manner  adopted  towards  them 
by  the  bulk  of  our  fellow-men. 

Now,  true  Liberalism,  as  I  understand  it*  is  based  on 
scientific  considerations.  It  has  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
all  who  comprise  the  state ;  not  only  for  their  immediate 
happiness*  nor  for  the  happiness  of  the  present  generatioi] 
exclusively.  It  looks  rather  to  the  happiness  immediate  and 
remote;  and  of  the  race  rather  than  of  any  single  generatioa 
Aristotle  says  :  Since>  in  every  art  and  science,  the  end 
aimed  at  is  always  good,  the  grtatisi  good  is  particularly  the 
end  of  that  which  is  the  most  excellent  of  all,  and  this  is  the 
political  science,"* 

Bentham  has  defined  the  object  of  legislation  to  be  the 
"greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  **  Social  Statics,"  has  contended  tlni 
such  a  definition  brings  one  no  nearer  than  before  to  the 
point  sought  to  be  defined,  t  The  word  "happinas" 
has  certainly  many  objections,  for  it  does  not,  in  tb^ 
minds    of    all    men,   bear    the    interpretation  of  tte 

greatest  good"    It  might,  and  probably  does  meiwv  * 

«  "  Foiili^'*  1»ok  iiL^  chafk  t%.  I 

1  When  MACaittay  w.-w  critktsing  the  ei'L'ULy  nn  G"veritm^TJt  Ijy       eliter  ItiK*  ia  li*  ■ 

Hiiimhuii^h  /?r:'ii7i\  he  said  of  Rerith^i  r  definitian  of  the   tnd  of  jjuumB^  ^ 

which  Mdl  hjd  qu-jted^        ii  waa  "  far  Itt^*  prcci'^  than  ihM  wlnk  h  U  in  ihe  ■a**"  | 

&t  the  vulgar,"  jind  added,  **T]i€  Hr^t  »ian  with  whuin  Mr.  MUI  nuij  tra%^[ifl  •  | 
Crtnch,  wift  tell  htm  that  jcovcrninent  exi*i*  for  tht  (jTotcctioii  of  ihe  ftttwtmm 

pTOfwa-iy  of  men."   <lvk<iy  on  "  Mill  on  f!o\Trnm«tU/'  M*rch,  iBjnj     /T^ailiiyi  j 
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many  men,  a  "short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  which  is 
certainly  not  "  good  in  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  used 
the  word.  A  wise  government  must,  as  I  have  said,  have 
regard  to  the  real  good  of  its  subjects,  and  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  whole  race,  one  generation  only  of  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  govern. 

How  best  is  that  good  to  be  considered  ?  Not,  certainly, 
by  "feasting  and  wine  bibbing,"  nor,  indeed,  by  carelessly 
ex|)ending  the  wealth  of  a  state  over  any  single  generation 
or  age.  Every  government  has  entrusted  to  it  the  charge  of 
a  great  inheritance,  which  has  to  be  handed  on,  again,  to 
its  successors.  If  we  were  asked  how  any  individual  should 
live  the  most  worthy  and  successful  life  possible,  we  should 
all  agree  tolerably  well  in  our  answer ;  but  the  multiplication 
of  individuals  somewhat  complicates  the  problem. 

A  government  should,  no  doubt,  aim  at  the  uUimate  as 
well  as  the  immediate  happiness  of  the  whole  people.  But 
bow  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  That  is  the  great  problem 
which,  in  different  forms,  every  legislator  is  called  upon  to 
assist  in  solving.  Men  will  of  course  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  attain  success.* 

At  the  outset,  we  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  human 
nature  in  order  that  we  may  first  ascertain  what  it  is  that  is 
to  be  governed.  Man,  as  an  individual,  is  the  real  starting- 
point,  and  a  study  of  the  individual  is  preliminary  to 
a  study  of  the  group,  which  we  call  society.  "To 
^  says  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  "politics  are  the  science 
of  mundane  existence.  The  starting-point  is  the  individual, 
fee  and  self-centred."  Before  all  things,  man  must  see 
^\  he  lives,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  he 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  by  his  fellow-men.  His  first  want, 
therefore,  is  security  to  the  person.    From  this  want  springs 

* SvT.  Erskine  May,  in  the  interestine  preface  to  hLs  "Democracy  in  Europe," 
'*  It  cbookl  be  the.  aim  of  enlightened  sutefunen  to  prepare  society  for  its 
motmung  rtspptuikilitits ;  to  educate  the  people,  to  train  them  in  the  xvays  of 
pn/tm:  to  entrust  them  with  larger  franchises ;  to  reform  the  laws,  and  to  bring 
■t  gmrerDment  of  the  state  into  harmony  with  the  judgment  of  its  wiwt  ciUz€Ms7 
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the  necessity  for  the  family  or  tribal  combinalion,  by 
which  that  security  is,  to  some  extent,  obt^tiried    It  is,  next, 
essential  that  he  shall  have  food.    If  he  live  in  any  but  a 
tropical  climate,  he  stands  in  almost  equal  need  of  clothing 
and  shelter  from  the  elements*   In  a  primitive  state  of 
society,  the  greater  part  of  a  man*s  lime  is  occupied  over 
these  three  wants,  especially   if  he  have  offspring.  la 
primitive  society,  men  are  also  liable  to  famtne,  arising 
failure  in  crops,  failure  in  sport,  or  from  illness  and  c 
quent  inability  to  follow  the  daily  calling.    Man  too,  bein^ 
naturally   disinclined   to  exertion,   will  not,  voluntarilyp 
undergo  more  toil  than  is  necessary  to  acquire  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  himself,  and  of  those  who  have  claims 
upon  him.    From  this,  it  follows  that,  in  a  primitive  state  of 
living,  men  will  not,  without  good  reason,  provide  for  the 
wants  of  others,  unless  such  as  nature  has  bound  to  ihem  by, 
what  we  term,  "  ties  of  nfleclion,"  "love,"  etc.    In  all  com- 
munities, men  are  forced  to  either  make  provision  for 
emergencies,  or,  as  an  aliemative,  suffer  the  consequences. 
In  less  civilised  communities^  where  food  or  material  ftjr 
clothing  are  obtainable  only  at  certain  seasons,  the  mofc 
provident  take  care,  and  the  less  provident  are  forced  \q  l*Jf 
by  more  than  sufficient  for  their  immmedtate  wants.  Upon 
those  who  systematically  neglect  such  providence,  the  kw 
of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest "  inevitably  operates,  mkm^ 
indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  now-a-days,  society  offer* 
encouragement  to  improvidence.    From  the  aliove  condition  i 
of  things  accumutation  results,  and,   thereupon,  a  ne*^  j 
necessity  arises— that  of  preventing  such  accumulatio«  | 
from  being  taken  by  those  who  are,  either  too  hiy*  ^  I 
too  improvident  to  adopt  similar  precautions  for  theni^  I 
selves.  I 

Here  therefore,  in  the  very  infancy  of  society,  there  MiitI 
the  necessity  (life,  even,  depending  on  it),  for  "  security  fbf 
property/*   Thef^e  may,  therefore,  t>e  rightly  termed  tk 
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first  duties  of  government— " security  to  the  person"  and 
**  security  for  property." 

"  Without  security  of  property,  and  freedom  to  engage  in 
every  employment,  not  hurtful  to  others,  society  can  make 
no  considerable  advances."*  "  Therefore,"  adds  the  same 
writer,  "  we  have,  firsts  to  consider  the  means  of  obtaining 
security,  and  protection."!  "The  great  and  chief  end," 
says  Ix)cke,  "  of  men's  uniting  into  commonwealths,  and 
putting  themselves  under  government,  is  the  preservation  of 
their  property."^ 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  in  thus  regarding  this  principle 
as  paramount.    The  safety  of  society  depends  upon  accumu- 
lation.   The  uncompromising  character  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  a  principle  firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  every 
observant  person ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  noteworthy 
fact  that,  though  many  of  our  fellow-beings  honestly  believe 
that  supernatural  interference  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  natural  operation  of  those  laws,  in  answer  to  human 
requests,  yet,  those  very  persons  neglect  no  effort  to  resist 
or  divert  the  operation  of  the  laws  themselves,  by  natural 
Qteans.1I    Man,  in  a  primitive  condition,  is  liable  to  a 
hundred  and  one  dangers,  of  which  famine  is  the  most  terrible. 
Where  any  tribe,  or  larger  community  of  men,  is  content  to 
^nd,  for  food  and  clothing,  upon  that  which  can  be 
^ined  from  day  to  day,  its  members  are  in  constant  danger 
^this  greatest  of  all  calamities,  and,  while  such  a  possibility 
^  impending,  no  feeling  of  safety  or  security  can  exist  in  the 
^nds  of  those  over  whom  the  danger  hangs.  Hence 
fcilows  the  importance  of   this  particular  function  of 

*"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  264. 
f  "Principles  of  Pblitical  Economy,"  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  364. 
X  "Two  Treatises  00  Government,"  chap.  8. 

Y  It  has  been  ingeniously  observed  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  setting 
9vt  a  qwcial  dav  for  thanksgiving  purposes  on  the  recovery  of  health  by  the 
nnce  of  Wales,  the  medical  man  who  had  attended  hb  Royal  Hiehness  was 
Ngklfd  far  the  skiU  he  had  displayed 
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ISovemmeDt— the  giving  security  to  projierty  and,  up  to 
a  certnin  point,  it  tiiay  be  also  said  that  the  eirtent  of  hap- 
piness of  a  \tcop\t  ml\  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
extent  of  its  accumulation,  since  it  will  be,  thtis,  the 
farther  removed  from  the  condition  of  danger  which  famine 
would  entail.  Accumulation,  therefore,  and  human  hap|>i- 
ness  itself,  depend  upon  security  for  property. 

Having  then  obtained  this  security  for  the  [jerson  and  for 
whatever  food  or  property  may  be  acquired,  and  seeing 
further  ihat,  up  t&  a  certain  pointy  the  greater  the  accumula- 
tion, the  greater  the  happiness,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enquire  what  is  the  next  want  for  which  society  calls.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  **  freedom,'^  Now,  why  is  freedom,  or 
liberty  a  necc^ity  among  men,  and  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
expression  ? 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  answers  the  qu^tton  for  us  from 
first  principles.      Animal  life,"  he  says,  ** involves  waste; 
waste  must  be  met  by  repair  ;  repair  implies  nutrition. 
Again,  nutrition  pre-suppos^  obtainment  of  food  ;  food 
cannot  be  got  without  powers  of  prehension,  and  usualty  of 
locomotion ;  and  that  these  powers  may  achieve  their  end«» 
there  must  be  /radom  to  move  about,    tf  you  shut  up  an 
animal  in  a  small  space,  or  tie  its  limbs  together^  or  take 
from  it  the  food  it  has  procured,  you  eventually,  by  per- 
sistence in  one  or  other  of  these  courses,  cauiie  its  death- 
Passing  a  certain  (joint,  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
requirements  is  fatal    And  alt  this,  which  holds  of  ihc 
higher  animals  at  large,  of  course,  holds  of  man."t 

Without  freedom,  it  is  obvious  that  man  could  not  choose 
the  time,  place,  means^  or  methods  of  obtaining  the  nc^iuire 
ments  of  life  ;  and,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  the  imt 

•  Mr,  Herbert  Si^^nccf  hrii  €lau.ifi<rd  in  the  ortler  ofihirir  riii{iart>iicit  wtt«l 
*'th«  I'-^Jih^  kirtd'k  of  aciiviiy  which  oin<ttituii:  hmnan  lifi:."    Ho  pWrei,  *^ 
a£livUir«  wluch  dttr^  tiy  nuntst<:r  to  ?.clf- preservation,  vi?.,  the  acih^if^  and 

t^m'm^  ch«  nf^rt.siiies  of  lire  tHifirecify  miniht^t  tQself'iireicryiilitjnH  {" 
Pbv^ir<iiL  Mon\,  ami  Inidlecrual,"     y  ) 
1  "  M»i  ttfrm  1  he  Siate."^.  </i 
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crowded  a  community  becomes,  and  the  more  artificial  the 
condition  of  living  within  it,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
freedom  to  the  individual,  upon  whom   depends  the 
responsibility  of  a  livelihood  for  himself,  and  perhaps  for 
others.    Therefore,  as  Locke  says,  "  the  end  of  law  is  not 
to  abolish,  or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and  enlarge  freedom**^ 
The  argument  stands  thus :  The  object  of  man  (upon  which 
all  sane  people  must  be  agreed)  is  to  be  happy.    The  first 
essential  to  that  end  is  that  he  may  live.    In  order  to  live, 
others  must  be  prevented  from  killing  him.    Hence  the 
necessity  for  "security  for  the  person."    To  maintain  life 
the  body  must  be  nourished.    Food,  therefore,  is  essential ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  uncertainty    of  supply  of  food 
renders  life  precarious,  it  is  also  essential,  to  man's  continuance 
of  life,  that  he  should  accumulate.    Security  is  essential 
to  accumulation,  for  without  it  man   would  have  no 
encouragement  to  accumulate.    Security,  however,  being 
obtained  by  common  consent  and  common  assistance,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  offer  ei^ery  additional  encouragement 
to  accumulation.    A    certain    amount    of  freedom  is 
indispensable  to  that  end,  and  beyond  that,  the  greater  the 
freedom,  the  greater  the  chances  of  accumulation,  provided 
that  (he  freedom  be  sufficiently  hmited  to  enable  every 
Jnember  of  the  community  to  enjoy  the  same  protection 
and  security ;  that  is  to  say,  "  the  liberty  of  each,  limited 
only  by  the  like  liberty  of  all."t 

Let  us  pass  away  now  from  these  considerations  regarding 
a  primitive  condition  of  society,  to  those  regarding  a  more 
*l?anced  form.  In  the  latter,  the  necessity  for  freedom 
i^ccomes,  as  I  have  said,  even  greater  than  in  the  former. 
Wtth  an  advanced  civilisation  comes  division  of  labour,  and 
Aemuch  more  elaborate  requirements  of  our  daily  life.  It 
becomes  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  individual  to 
itve  as  he  might  do  in  a  primitive  community.    All  the 

I*  "Two  Treatises  on  GoverBment,"  chap.  6. 
t ''Social  Scatacs." 
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drcumstances  which  surround  him  combine  to  force  h 
into  the  more  artificial  and  complex  mode  of  existence. 
He  is  comijelled  to  devote  himself  to  the  acquiremem  of 
some  special  knowledge,  possibly  very  indirectly  connected 
with  the  production  of  food,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the 
means  of  livelihood  ;  for,  having  had  afforded  to  him,  by 
society,  some  guarantee  regarding  the  safety  of  his  person^ 
he  is  compelled  to  cfTect  an  exchange,  with  some  other 
member  of  society,  of  his  special  knowledge  for  a  supply  ol 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  for  some  other  medium  by  which 
those  necessaries  can  be  obtained  from  a  third  person.  On 
account  of  the  adoption  by  society  of  the  principle  of 
''division  of  labour,"  he  fmds  himself  unable  to  produce 
these  necessaries  for  himself,  and  he  is  thus  forced  to  devote 
liimself  to  some  occupation  which  will  be  most  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  exchange  with  his  fellow-eitizens.  Every 
individual  needs,  then,  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  ilia^ 
occupation  for  which  his  nature  and  abilities  best  suit  biio 
in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  exchange 
able  value  with  which  to  purchase  those  necessaries  of  life 
Moreover,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  generally  rendertn^ 
oneself  and  one*s  belongings  comfortable  in  life,  are  only  a 
small  jmrt  of  man's  mission*  To  have  secured  such  cn^  m 
certainly  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen,  and  security  and 
liberty  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  that  they  may  be 
attained.  But  man  has  other  wants  besides  the  mere  bodilj 
ones.  With  leisure,  and  the  opjwrt unities  for  refieti 
such  as  are,  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  in  our  pi 
civilisation,  there  come  desires,  even  yearnings,  for  hi  hightf 
satisfactions.  According  to  the  constitution  of  our  minA 
or  the  nature  of  the  early  training  which  we  have  undci- 
gone,  we  find  ourselves  inclining  in  the  direction  of  certsiii 
occupations,  accomplishments,  or  amusements.  One  dis^ 
covetB,  and  finds  pleasure  in  cultivating  a  faculty  for 
painting  ]  another  for  literature  ;  a  thiid  for  mutic  Ontil 
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led,  by  the  bent  of  his  mind,  into  the  mazes  of  philosophy 
and  abstract  speculation;    another    finds    pleasure  in 
mechanics ;   while  a  third  is   drawn  to  the  study  of 
nature,  either  in  the  direction  of  astronomy,  geology, 
or,  may  be,   natural   history.    Many    are    content  to 
concentrate  their  attention,   wholly,    upon  the  happi- 
ness and  improvement  of  their  fellow-beings,  while  others 
prefer  to  leave  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  lead  the 
life    of   a   recluse,  in  some   occupation    of  a  more 
primitive  character.    As  Joseph  Cowen  has  said,  "Every 
human  being  has  an  organisation  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
has  his  own  life  to  live,  his  own  work  to  do,  and  no  one  can 
live  the  one  or  do  the  other  for  him.    It  is  with  man  as  with 
nature.    Each  plant  grows  by  itself,  in  the  sunshine  or  the 
shade.    The  thistle  gives  no  laws  to  the  convolvulus.  The 
oak  and  the  willow  have  their  different  growths ;  the  rose 
and  the  daisy  their  different  forms  and  hues.    But  each  has 
its  separate  function,  and  each  its  distinctive  beauty.  In 
humanity  there  is  the  same  unbounded  diversity..  So  all 
men,  however  different  their  capacity,  should  have  equal 
liberty  of  germination.    The  same  sun  warms  them,  and  the 
same  wind  breathes  to  them  melodiously.    Let  each  have 
the  space  and  the  culture  most  fitted  for  the  unchecked  un- 
folding of  his  powers.    One  man  is  a  heretic ;  another  is 
orthodox.  Give  both  equal  liberty  to  preach  their  doctrines.  "* 
This  libeity  to  open  up  one's  individuality  is  not  for  one  only, 
or  for  any  particular  class.    It  is  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  al/.  The  race,  the  nation,  the  city,  the  village,  are  made  up 
of  individuals,  all,  if  we  could  but  ascertain,  possessing,  and 
desiring  the  realisation  of,  some  ideal     The  liberty  to 
"follow  up"  that  ideal  is  essential  to  .individual  happiness 
and,  therefore,  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  of  which  the 
individuals  are  but  the  units.    "  That  a  good  man  be  *  free,' 
as  we  call  it — be  permitted  to  unfold  himself,  in  works  of 

*  speech :  **  Political  Principles/'  Nov.  16,  1885. 
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goodness  and  nobleness — is/'  says  Carlyle,  **  surely  a  bkssitig 
to  hiin,  -immense  and  indtspeosable— to  him  and  to  those 
about  hira/'*'    "  Reason  cannot  desire  for  man  any  other 
condition  than  that  in  which  each  individual,  not  only  enjoys 
the  most  absolute  freedom  of  developing  himself  by  his  own 
energies,  in  his  perfect  individuality,  but  in  which  extemai 
nature  even  is  left  unfashioned  by  any  human  agency,  but 
only  receives  the  impress  given  to  it  by  each  indi%'ldua[,  of 
himself  and  his  own  freewill,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
wants  and  instincts,  and  restricted  only  by  the  limits  of  hjs 
powers  and  his  rights/'    So  says  the  famous  Von  Humbolt«t 
and  he  adds  that  this  princiijle  "  must,  therefore,  be  the  Msis 
tifmi^ry  poliikal  sy%  ttm » "  %   Such  a  prin  ciple  wo  uld  secure  what 
Joseph  Cowen  calls  **a  clear  and  equal  course,**  so  that 
victory  might  go  "to  the  wisest  and  the  best*"    By  it,  the 
paths  are  opened  up  to  wealth,  success,  honour,  iame,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  worth  man's  aspirations.     "  Personal  liberty/ 
says  Cowen  again,  **  develops  individual  energy,  and  raisin 
the  level  of  human  dignity,  by  inspiring,  in  it,  sentiments 
self-reliance. "H    "  Every  human  being,"  he  repeats,  "has  si 
quality  peculiar  to  himself,  that  distinguishes  him  from  eve^ 
other  human  being  that  has  been,  that  is,  or  wiJ!  be.  Those 
distinctive  qualities  constitute  his  character,  and  his  life  To 
develop  those  attributes — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical, 
— b  his  mission,    To  accomplish  this  mission,  he  reqdfcs 
freedom,  without  which  there  can  be  no  responsibility^  ani: 
equality,  without  which»  liberty  is  a  deception."§   Hear,  too,  . 
what  Mr.  Bright  has  said  upon  the  same  subject :— '*  DoyCHJ  J 
not  know  that  all  progress  comes  from  successful  and  peicfr  1 

fui  industry,  and  that,  upon  it,  is  based  your  superstn   

of  education,  of  morals,  of  self-respect  among  your  j  -- 
as  well  as  every  measure  for  esctending  and  consoltdaiirug 

BMtii,"  p>  ;  "Sphere  And  Dtiti»  af  GfitemmcnJ:,"       »S.  ^ 

*' IN3liiti:Al  lViiuiple»/'  Nu*.  i6,  rSS?.  |*olinv*l  lPfiin;i|4«.  "S^- 
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freedom  in  your  institutions."*  "  For  liberty,"  says  Burke 
"  is  a  good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  lessened.  It 
is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the  first  order,  but  the  vital 
spring  and  energy  of  the  state  itself,  which  has  just  so 
much  life  and  vigour,  as  there  is  liberty  in  it."t  This 
principle  of  liberty  is  no  new  doctrine,  though  it  has  been 
preached  in  vain,  in  many  ages,  ancf  in  many  lands. 
Aristotle  dwelt  upon  it  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
whilst  Eastern  nations  lay  mouldering  into  oblivion,  for  want 
of  it 

Having  defined  a  democracy  to  be  *'a  state  where  the 
freemen  and  the  poor,  being  the  majority,  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  the  state,"  as  distinguished  from  an 
oligarchy,  in  which  "  the  rich  and  those  of  noble  family  being 
few,  possess  it,"  he  adds :  "  The  very  foundation  of  a  demo- 
ciatical  state  i^liberiyj*  And,  further,  a  criterion  of  that  state 
is  "that  everyone  may  live  as  he  likesy  for  this  is  a  right 
peculiar  to  liberty,  since  he  is  a  slave  who  must  live  as 
^  likes  not."  %  Just  as  history,  the  record  of  all  political 
experiments,  shows  what  liberty  has  accomplished  for  those 
enjoyed  its  many  and  great  blessings,  so  it  discloses 
^he  melancholy  existence  and  end  of  nations,  which  expired 
for  want  of  it.  "The  nations,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
** which  have  enjoyed  the  highest  freedom,  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  rarest  treasures  of  intellectual  wealth,  and,  to  them 
*eowe  a  large  measure  of  our  own  civilisation.  The  history  of 
4eir  liberties  will  be  found  concurrent  with  the  history  of 
their  greatest  achievements  in  oratory,  literature,  and  the 
^rts.  In  short,  the  history  of  civilisation  is  the  history  of 
freedom." H  But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture? 
What  is  the  history  of  those  countries  in  which  this  great 
principle,  this  great  motive  power  in  human  nature  has  been 
fnored,  and,  as  it  were,  stifled  out  of  existence  ?  The  same 

*  speech:   "Foreign  Policy/'  Oct.  29,  1858.  t  "Letter  on  the  Affairs  of 

^■•™*»"  '777»  Works,  vol.  11.,  p.  31.  X  '*  Politics.''  Book  iv.,  chap.  4.  Hook 
vL,  chap.  2.      \  *'  Democracy  m  Europe,"  vol.  i.,  o.  22. 
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authority,  whose  opinLDn  in  the  fields  of  comparativa 
politics  and  comparative  history,  is  of  high  value,  says, 
of  the  Asiatic  mind  :  *'  It  has  failed  to  reach  the  mental 
elevation  of  the  West.  It  has  proved  itself  inferior  in  religion, 
in  morals,  in  science,  and  ihe  arts  ;  and  above  all,  in  freedom^ 
and  the  art  of  government.  Not  only  has  liberty  been 
practically  unknown  through  thousands  of  years ;  it  has  been 
even  ignored  in  theory.  Never  did  the  founders  of  Eastern 
rehgions,  or  lawgivers,  or  philosophers,  dream  of  it  Not 
a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas  concerning  freedom, 
or  national  rights.  The  Buddhists,  indeed,  favoured  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal ;  but  it  was  barren,  antil 
quickened,  a  thousand  years  later,  by  Christian  faith  ;  and 
wherever  Buddhism  has  flourished,  first  in  India,  and,  after- 
wards, in  China,  Japan,  and  Eastern  Asia,  liberty  has  been 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  races  who  have  embraced  that 
religion.  Not  even  in  Indian  poetry  or  song  is  utterance 
liiven  lo  any  sentiment  of  iiberty.'**  Let  as  now  examme 
the  nature  of  this  great  national  characteristic,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  has  been  said.  What  is  liberty? 
Where  does  it  begin?  and  what  are  its  limits,  if  it  has  any? 

The  word  in  its  primary  signification  means  "  freedom  w 
do  as  one  wishes ;  freedom  from  restraint"  That  ia,  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  primitive  man,  before  such  a  thing  as 
**law"  is  known.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  condition  of  the 
animal  world,  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  primitive  man,  <o 
one  limitation  only,  viz.,  physical  capability. 

It  requires  no  explanation  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
meaning  which  attaches  to  the  word,  in  the  sense  in  which  il 
is  being  here  advocated.  Under  such  conditions,  socifitj 
would  be  impossible —would  become  anarchicaL  Wc  hifC 
already  seen  that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  ibc 
happiness  and  progress  of  humanity,  when  raised  above 
level  of  the  savage,  is  "security,"  whether  of  the  person,  or 

•     D^iactcmcy  in  Eu»|Hr/'  vJi.u,  1**3. 
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what  is  termed  **property."  This  security  is  not  compatible 
with  such  an  extended  and  unqualified  liberty.  To  be  able 
to  "  do  as  one  wished  " — to  be  "  free  from  restraint " — would 
mean  to  be  allowed  to  injure  or  destroy  others,  whose 
existence  or  presence  was  objectionable.  It  would  mean 
one  man  being  allowed  to  take  the  property  of  another, 
merely  because  he  enjoyed  superior  physique.  It  would, 
as  I  have  said,  mean  anarchy,  and,  if  not  mutual  destruction, 
certainly  mutual  injury — social  stagnation  and  disorganisa- 
tion. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  kind  or  extent  of  liberty, 
which  is  calculated  to  encourage  industry  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  which  is 
essential  to  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  people, 
is  not  that  which  is  signified  by  the  word  in  its  primary 
meaning.    We  must  look  for  the  true  signification  in  the 
same  source,  but  subject  to  certain  important  limitations, 
liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  it,  and  in  which 
1  take  it  to  be  used  by  those  writers  from  whom  I  have 
qtioted,  means    the  freedom  to  do  as  one  wishes ;  freedom 
from  restraint — subject  to  the  same  or  equal  freedom  in  our 
Mwf,"  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
"the  liberty  of  each,  limited  only  by  the  like  liberty  of 
all" 

Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
"Political  Terms,"  says,  "Persons  who  speak  of  liberty  in 
SWieral ;  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  ;  of  the  cause  of  liberty, 
be  understood  to  use  the  word  to  denote  an  immunity 
w  exemption  firom  certain  restrictions,  which  they  consider 
^pernidaus  to  society,***  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  that 
liberty  is  " security  against  wrong**  and  Blackstone  defines 
ft  thus:—"  Political  or  civil  liberty  ...  is  no  other  than 
tttoral  liberty,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  no 
brther),  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  general 

*  "  Remarks  oo  PoUdcal  Terms,"  183a,  p.  303. 
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advamia^  ^ ik£ prnMic"^  Thfe  defiDttkm  leaves,  unexplainedf 
tlie  extent  to  wtiich  it  b  **  tMxsaarf  and  expedient "  to 
mtrain  **  natural  Kberty,"  by  httmao  laws,  fof  "  the  geneial 
advantage  of  the  general  pablic"  It  is  safBcieotly  dear, 
howefer,  from  it,  and  the  prtecedtog  observations,  that  the 
liberty  which  men  originailf  po^essed  should  be  kssened 
eniy  sa  far  as  to  secure  tquai  hbeily  to  ail, 

This^  then,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  by  what  I 
coticeive  to  be  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
man's  progress  and  development— Ma/  in  araUr  io  obtain  for 
a  eomtnumiiy  the  largest  aggntgatt  ammxt  pf  kappimiSS^ 
each  member  of  it  should  hmt  semred  io  him  tkt  most 
absolute  freedom  or  liSeriy  ;  sufyect  only  to  suck  limitaiimts  as 
are  mmsary  in  order  to  uatrt  epmt  ffwedetK  or  liberiy  ^  aH 
other  members.  And  this  T  contend  ts  the  tnie  principle  of 
"  Liberalism,''  flrhether  tested  by  the  light  of  the  sociological 
science,  or  by  the  political  history  of  our  race 

Having  then  asceriained  the  true  principle  upon  whkli 
this  particular  school  of  politics  is  founded,  it  Is  necessary  io 
coRsidefT  still  further,  what  are  its  functions  in  regard  to 
practical  legislation.    If  it  were  about  to  be  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  a  newly  constituted  society,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  course  to  6c 
pursued-    Seeing  that  the  units  of  such  a  community  af*;, 
in  a  primitive  stale,  in  possession  of  absolute  freedom, 
limited  only  by  the  physical  capabilities  of  each,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  enact  laws  which  would 
prevent  any  one  or  more  of  such  units  from  deijriving  any 
other  one  or  more  of  their  fellows  of  the  same  amount  tri 
liberty  enjoyed  by  himself  or  themselves.     It  would  be 

•  "  Cmoinetitirit!*/'  voU      p,  500,    No(e,—l  have,  in  11  mljAcqiieiii  cltjipttf, 
wilh  fhe  vmaitwlliat  mmpli^.v  que^^tiQn  of'riffht*/'  which  thh  latier  definitio*  rlW* 
That  qiie»lk>n  apf*ear%  \o  mc  to  depend  cniefly  iipofi  the  view  we  uJte  *ii*» 
fr'ju^ri*  of  fjtir  li(«?rty.    filncksione  ami  &th«r*  consider  that      r    -  .        r  i-.  a 
t]    I    1    '  i  1 V ,    iMrely  ^ints  «/  a natur^  lilicriy*  ^ 
I'ii'  '   .  M  hi,  I        wetfive  upaif  the  lilwrtf      really  mies' 
vrlii'.li  in        it^ri  L'lJ  grjfvT  fot  atff-uety  thai  uiUlvirluAU  jhouid  po>M      .,    ,  r,     .  M 
tha  Iaws  ufoiir  caantr>'.    Mr.  S|>encer  smini  |d  adopi  Hlack^tonc  «  fricw.    1 4^*^* 
^  tubuKiuent  chapter       det^ed  treAlnwnL 
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found  essenltal  to  provide  against  bodily  trespass  of  all  kinds, 
hkh  would  include  injury  to  the  person  and  interference 
With  personal  freedom.  It  would  be  found  essential, 
alsOj  to  provide  against  the  usurpatioHj  by  one  or  more,  of 
property,  lawfully  acquired  by  others  of  their  fellows. 

As  the  community  progressed  and  developed,  and  other 
classes  of  rights  grew  up,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
protect  them  in  a  similar  way.    The  number,  and  extent, 
and  nature  of  such  rights  would  depend  upon  the  stage  of 
dvilisaiion  which  the  community  had  reached    But,  what^ 
ever  they  might  be,  so  soon  as  all  members  of  the  coni- 
munity  were,  alike,  protected  from  the  invasion  of  their 
individual  freedom,  the  **home"  functions  of  the  governing 
[jower  (however  constituted  it  might  be),  would,  for  the  time 
Wing,  be  exhausted,  until  some  new  class  of  rights,  not 
previously  dealt  with,  had  been  similarly  protected, 

U would,  simultaneously,  become  necessary  for  the  govern- 
"^g  power  to  take  steps  for  protecting  the  community,  as  a 
^holc,  from  outside,  or,  as  it  is  teruied,  foreign  aggression,  lest, 
uiherwise,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  should  be  jeopardised ;  and, 
^kb  this  view,  the  governing  power  would  be  justified  in 
filing  upon  each  member  of  the  community  to  contribute 
^ia  pioportion  of  assistance  (or  some  recognised  equivalent) 
^tards  the  general  security.  This  would,  in  a  civilised  com- 
V  l^e  the  form  of  conscription,  or  of  taxes  for  the 
itenance  of  land  or  sea  forces,  or  both.  In  the  same 
with  a  view  to  rendering  efifectual  the  laws  for  the 
of  liberties  against  internal  attack,  the  governing 
er  would  be  justified  in  calling  upon  each  member 
llie  community  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the 
itenance  of  the  police  and  the  judiciary,  with  all  their 

ry  and  incidental  adjuncts, 
-iving  accomi>Iished  all  this,  the  governing  jjower  would 
ejtercised  the  whole  of  its  immediate  functions,  and 
merely  to  watch  for  the  development  of  new  liberties. 
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requiriag  protection^  as  also  for  any  threatening  dangers  fruin 
within  or  without. 

With  the  completion  of  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  found 
that  each  member  of  tht;  community  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  most  absolute  liberty,  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  were  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all 
members* 

But^  with  regard  to  practical  legislation,  that  is  to  say, 
legislation  applicable  to  the  times  in  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  now  hve^  the  case  is  quiie 
different,  legislators  are  not  now  called  upon  to  arrange  a 
"newly-constituted**  community,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
regulate,  and  in  some  cases  to  r<r^m,  a  very  old  and  com* 
plicated  one,  interwoven  with  traditions  requiring  careful 
and  delicate  treatment.  We  are  living  in  a  time  which 
stands  many  centuries  later  than  the  period  at  which 
many  of  the  existing  laws  and  customs  were  originated 
and  enacted-  Society  is  surrounded  by  legislative  r^tric- 
tions,  in  the  enactment  of  which  the  [iresent  generation  has 
taken  no  part;  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  who  profess  to 
legislate  on  true  Liberal  principles  are  confronted  with  a 
twofold  duty.  Firsf^  to  waich  m^er  and  presem,  tn  f/uir 
inUgrityy  tht  liberiy  of  their  /e!imtM:ouHtrym£H^  subject  only 
to  etptai  /titer ties  far  ^U.  Srcondiy^  to  examine,  dosely^  iht 
iegislittion  of  our  ancestors^  and^  after  mrffui  investigation^ 
endemmur  to  repeat  such  as  they  Jimd  to  ham  ken  enacted  in 
c&ntrm^ention  of  true  prindples. 

Liberalism,  in  the  nineteenth  century^  therefore^  is  charged 
with  a  second  function^  which  would  not  pertain  to  a  com- 
munity newly  constituted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  definition  of  Liberalism, 
at  which  I  have  arrived,  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  depriving  the  stronger,  or  the  more  capable,  in  any 
way,  of  the  right  to  enjoy,  to  the  utmost,  the  fruits  of  that 
superiority,  so  long  as  he  regards  the  like  liberty  in  others. 
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;uch  a  principle  of  goyeniinent,  as  practised  in  a 
primitive  community t  ihe  swiftest,  or  the  keenest,  or  the  most 
ingenious  hunter  would  obtain,  and  hart  scmnd  to  him,  wh^n 
obtained,  the  largest  amount  of  sport.    If  a  member  of  any 
tribe,  more  anxious  than  others  in  regard  to  the  comfort 
of  his  family,  chose  to  spend  a  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the 
erection  and  decoration  of  a  dwelling,  he  would  have 
secured  to  him  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  result  of  his 
labour.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  member  of  such  a  tribe^ 
either  from  stupidity  or  la^inessj  neglected  to  provide  himself 
with  the  requirements  of  existence,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
be  forced  to  have  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
feUows,  and  be  restrained  from  helping  himself  to  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  and  exertion.    Such  a  person,  having  failed  to 
display  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  self-supporting  unit 
of  society,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  charity  or  goad  nature 
t)f  his  fellows,  instead  of  acciuiring  a  claim  to  any  proportion 
of  their  accumulations.    In  a  more  advanced  society,  such 
as  that  in  which  we  are  now  living,  citizens,  standing  in  a 
ioitiewhat  analogous  position  to  the  community,  are  fre 
quentiy  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  reason  of 
indiscriminate  charity  of  society* 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  by  such  means  as  those 
mentioned  above,  the  swift  hunter  and  the  keen  sportsman 
*otild  be  incited  to  become  still  more  swift  and  more 
vhile,  00  the  other  hand,  the  stupid  member  of  the 
would,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be  aroused  to  a 
condition  of  mind,  and  the  lazy  would  be  ultimately 
ed  into  a  condition  of  physical  activity,  and  thus 
ipelled    to  exert   himself  in   the   chase,   as  others 
d  him  were  doing.    By  the  operation  -  of  such 
pies,  the  whole  tendency  of  a  people  would  be  in 
direction  of  a  higher  development,  and  an  improved 
lod  of  living.    The  effects  of  such  principles,  upon  a 
ple^  living  in  a  more  advanced^siate  of  civilisation,  nould 
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be  the  same ;  though,  necessarily,  more  complex  and  more 
subtle  in  their  operation.  In  both  cases,  there  would  be 
a  strong  influence  in  the  direction  of  self-reliance;  there 
would  be  no  tendency  towards  equalising  men,  but  rather 
towards  rendering  more  prominent  the  inequalities  in  human 
nature,  which  operation  in  its  turn  would  engender  emulation, 
and  lead  to  an  uniform  progression. 

The  best,  that  is  to  say  the  most  capable  in  the  qualities 
essential  to  success  in  life,  would  find  their  reward  in  thai 
su[>eriority  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  everyone,  there  would  be  no  position 
of  honour  in  the  community,  and  no  kind  of  success  m 
life^  which  would  not  be  open  alike  to  the  humblest  and  die 
most  pretentious  member  of  it 

Having,  then,  progressed  so  far  with  my  chain  ot 
ing,  and  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  originality 
in  my  theories,  (a  charge  which,  if  sustained  in  connection 
with  a  subject  so  time-worn  as  that  with  which  I  am  dealing, 
would  be  almost  inevitabiy  fatal  to  its  acknowledgment  or 
reception),  let  me  show  how  identical,  in  every  respect,  are  the 
conclusions^  at  which  1  thus  arrive,  with  those  deduced  by 
certain  authoruics  already  famous  in  the  "  Liberal "  cause. 
"Liberal  principles,"  says  Mn  Joseph  Cowen,  "what  arc 
they?     The  first  is  equality.    I  do  not  mean  equality  of 
social  condition.     That  is  a  speculative  chimera  that  can 
never  be  realised.    One  man  owns  his  clothes^  and  anoth^ 
owns  a  county.    If  they  were  equal  to-dayt  they  would  be 
unequal  to-morrow*    I  mean  equaliiy  of  opp^fiumiy — a  dm 
and  equal  emtr^i^  and  victory  to  the  wistsi  and  tki  htsL  That 
is  practicable,"  he  adds,  and  then,  "  I  would  remove  iH 
artifidal  tmpedmmts  and  restraints  that  make  thcfMttliaf 
progress  tedious  and  painful."  *    *^  Liberty,*'  he  says,  **is  iJit 
second  Liberal  principle*    Oy  liberty,  I  mean  much  tnore 
than  liberty  of  locomotion*  or  liberty  to  buy  in  the  rhea^icil 
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or  st:U  in  tlie  dearest  market.     I  mean  Jiberty  of  thought, 
B|XX'ch,  and  development.     Physical  liberty  constitutes  us 
free  agents  ;  inlellectual  liberty  gives  us  the  power  of  acting 
U{>  to  our  sense  of  right  and  mong ;  religious  liberty  enables 
us  to  make  the  decisions  of  our  consciences  our  rule  of 
conduct ;  and  civil  liberty  gives  us  the  tmchtcktd  npporitmity 
of  ^m^ih.    The  idea  running  through  these  definitions  is 
that  of  self-sovereignty.  If  our  volitions  do  not  originate  with 
ouiselves  we  have  not  personal  freedom ;  if  our  convictions 
are  controlled  by  our  prejudices,  and  our  consciences  con- 
tix>l^  by  our  passions,  we  have  neither  mental  nor  moral 
freedom  \  if  we  have  to  practice  or  pay  for  modes  of  worship, 
impt^ed  by  others,  we  have  not  religious  freedom  \  and  if 
any  power  assert  the  right  to  inflict  upon  us  laws  or  taxes 
ut  our  leave*  we  have  not  civil  freedom/* 
5e%^her«  the  same  authority  says :     Without  physical 
liberty  a  man  is  a  machine ;  without  mora!  liberty,  he  is  the 
victim  of  his  appetite;  without  mental  liberty,  he  is  a  slave; 
and  without  political  libertyi  he  is  a  sert"  *    No  practical 
ixjliucian  of  our  time  has  touched  so  frequently  and  so 
tTenchantly  upon  this  important  question,  and  no  one  has^ 
ouiside  literature,  told  the  masses  such  home-truths  with 
regard  to  the  modern  tendency  to  ignore  these  principles, 

Mark,  now,  the  definition  of  Liberalism  which  has  been 
l^vei\  by  Mn  Henr>'  Broadhurst,  and  which  has,  already, 
•none  than  once,  been  touched  upon.    It  is,  perhaps  the  most 
«i>ncise  and  scientific  which  has  yet  been  offered,  with  rela- 
iKJfl  to  modern  tendencies;  and,  coming  as  it  does^  from 
who  owes  hi&  present  position  in  the  political  world  to  the 
iom  which  has  resulted  trom  Liberalism  in  the  past^  it 
uires  all  the  more  value. 

*I  am  a  Liberal,"  he  says,  "because  the  true,  full, 
free  application  of  Liberal  princtples  is  best  calculated 
to  promote   the   higk4st  order  0/  mardwad.     It  teaches 
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sti/rtfiance,  and  gives  the  best  opiiortunitt*s  to  tiie  people  to 
promote  their  mdividtiai^  as  well  as  their  united  and  best 
permanent  interest.  Liberalism  does  mt  seek  to  make  ail 
men  equal :  nothing  can  do  that  But  its  object  is  to 
remove  all  (ibstacks  erected  by  meny  which  prevent  all  having 
t^tml  Qpporiunitits.  This  in  its  turn  promoies  mdusfry^  and 
makes  the  realisation  of  reasonably  ambitious  hopes  possible 
to  the  poorest  man  amongst  ns."^ 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  definition  by  Mr.  Burt,  equally 
entitled,  from  the  nature  of  his  political  career,  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  civil  freedom. 
Liberalism^  he  says,  is  "the  doctrine,  not  of  equality  of 
wealth  a  fid  position^  but  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  all  hefen 
the  law — of  equalit>*  of  opportunity,*' 

Here,  again,    is  the  same  leading  principle,  pithily 
expressed  by  the  editor  of  a  prominent  Liberal  journaJ, 
enjoying  one  of  the  lai^t  circulations  in  EnglatKi    **  I 
desire/*  says  that  authority,  '*the  triumph  of  thu  Libt^r^l 
cause,  which  means  progress,  the  growth  of  frttd^m,  and  the 
advancement  of      general  ^md'*i    Yet  another  of  those 
who  were  interrogated  upon  this  important  subject,  and  whose 
answers  are  comained  in  the  volume,  to  which  I  have  beJurt. 
referred ;    **  Liberal  principles  devtl&p  respansitUiiy  ,  respon- 
sibility educates  and  humanises^  and  the  fully  educated  roan  k 
the  most  serviceable  member  of  the  social  organisation/^ 
The  same  subject  has  been  dealt  with  from  another  ind 
totally  difTerent  quarter,  but  nevertheless  with  great  cloirni^ 
and  force. 

The  laie  Rev,  K  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton  (Knglaiidl 
whose  versatility  enabled  him  to  throw  considerable  light  ns: 
every  subject  he  touched,  gave  to  a  body  of  workinsr  mt^ 
the  foUowing  good  advice  i — Democracy  (he 
it  means  anything,  mean^  govermeni  by  the  peopL 
let  us  not  endeavour  to  make  it  ridiculous,    1  su|)|>a»e  i 

•  "Why  am  I  a  Liljerair'  p.  jf.         *  "Why  am  I  a  Uhm\  I "  |ph, 
'*  Why  Kin  1  a  Liberal  V  |i.  41^ 
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a  sensible  democrat  does  not  mean  that  all  individual  men 
are  equal  in  intelligence  and  worth.    He  does  not  mean 
lhat  the  bushman,  or  the  Australian  aboriginal,  is  equal  to 
the  Englishman.     But  he  means  this— that  the  original 
stufT  of  which  all  men  are  made  is  equal ;  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Hotentot  and  the  Australian  may  not  be 
cultivated,  so  that,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  may  be 
equal  to  Englishmen.    I  suppose  {he  adds),  that  the  demo- 
crat would  say  there  is  no  reason  why  the  son  of  a  cobbler 
should  not,  by  education,  become  fit  to  be  iirime  minister 
of  the  land,  or  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of  judges;  and  I 
suppose  that  all  free  institutions  mean  this.    1  suppose  ihey 
•are  meant  to  assert Let  the  people  be  educated  ;  let 
there  be  a  fair  field  and  m  favaur ;  let  every  man  have  a 
fair  chance^  and  then  the  happiest  condition  of  a  nation 
would  be  that,  when  every  man  had  been  educated,  morally 
and  intellectually,  to  his  very  highest  capacity,  there  should, 
lhen»  be  selected,  out  of  men  so  trainedi  a  government  of 
thi  wisat  am  the  hesi,''* 
!t  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  definitions,  wherever 
tion  is  made  of  the  necessity  for  removing  obstacles, 
has  been  taken  to  distinguish  between  those  which 
exist  in  the  individual  himulfy  and  such  as  have  been  placed 
as  obstructions  to  individual  freedom,  by  htwmn  agency. 
Hobbes  puts  this  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  in  the  chapter  of 
*>is"  Leviathan ''entitled  "Of  the  Liberty  of  Subjects 
**When  the  im  pediment  of  motion  is  in  tfie  constiititim  of 
Iking  iisdf,  we  use  not  to  say  it  wants  the  Hkriy,  but  the 
f^'ir  to  move  ;  as  when  a  stone  lieth  still,  or  a  man  is 
festened  to  his  bed  by  sickn^s.*' 

Mr  Co  wen  speaks  of  *^ariifia'ai  impediments  and 
teilraims."  Mr,  Broad  hurst  speaks  of  '*  obstacles  ^reefed 
h  men,"  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Cowen  again  says,  Health 
md  wealth,  industry  and  thrift,  capacity  and  endurance,  are 
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irregularly  distributedj  and  will  favourably  handicap  those 
endowed  with  them,  in  the  race  of  life^  These  inequalili^ 
we  cannot  obliterate  ;  but  all  artifida!  hindrances  ifiat  stand 
in  the  way  of  individual  effort  j  of  free  and  fuii  menial 
cxi>ansion  ought  to  be  cleared  away,"* 

All  obstacles  which  **  stand  in  the  way "  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  removed— that  is  to  say,  obstacle  mi 
of  nature.  Those  which  are  of  natyre,  or,  as  Hobbes  puts 
it,  "in  the  constitution  of  the  man  himself/*  we  cannot  and 
must  not  obliterate.  If  we  try  to  do  m  we  shall  inevitably 
fail  -  we  shall  simultaneously  obliterate  our  civilisation  and 
our  progress.  As  Sir  James  Fitiijaraes  Stephen  has  cleverly  put 
it :  "  To  try  to  make  men  uqual  by  altering  social  arrange ineols 
is  like  trying  to  make  the  cards  of  equal  value  by  shufflii^ 
the  pack/'t  if  we  endeavour  to  keep  back  the  industrious 
and  the  thrifty  till  those,  less  fortunite,  have  come  up  to 
them,  we  cannot  possibly  expect  to  progress.  The  able,  the 
industrious,  the  ingenious^  the  thrifty,  cannot  exercise  their 
respective  forms  of  activity  if  they  be  retarded  for  the  beneBi 
of  the  less  qualified.  Besides,  who  is  to  judge  between 
temporary  incompetence  and  incapability,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sheer  indolence  and  absolute  indifference  on  the 
other? 

Liberalism  secures  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  or 
of  his  ingenuity,  and  by  so  securing  it  to  him,  encourages 
improved  methods  of  work  and  production.  It  is,  in  fact,  t 
system  of  rewards,  inasmuch  as  whoever  runs  and  wins  imjr 
have  that  which  he  has  so  obtained.  If  this  were  not  so 
guaranteed  to  men,  certainly  few  would  com]^ete  far  ihf 
rewards  which  life  offers.  If  jiro^ierty  were  not  secured,  tio 
individual  would  exert  himself  to  accumulate ;  there  would 
be  lillle  cultivation  and  refinement—in  short,  the  minimum 
of  civilisation.    And    if  Buckle  is   right,  when  he  lafi^ 

•     Political  S»ech;'        Not.,  1885. 
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"  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements,  the  accurnula- 
tion  of  wealth  must  be  first,  because  without  it  there  can  be 
neither  taste  nor  leisur2  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  depends,"  then  a 
community  in  which  these  principles  were  ignored  would 
practically  stand  still.    "The  man  who  works  has  the  right, 
and  he  alone,  to  the  creation  of  his  work  and  sacrifice.  No 
confederation  or  commonwealth  has  any  right  to  trench 
upon  a  man's  personal  possessions  and  rob  him  for  the 
world's  benefit.    The  things  that  are  produced  by  him, 
purchased  by  him,  or  given  to  him  by  others,  who  fairly 
own  them,  are  his  and  no  others.    But  it  may  be  said  he 
has  a  superfluity,  while  others  want.    Possibly.    Still  the 
state  cannot  honestly  or  wisely  sequestrate.    If  it  could, 
what  would  follow?   The  man   would  cease  to  labour. 
He  would  not  work,  if  the  fruits  of  his  toil  were  to  be 
confiscated.    He  may  give  of  his  free  will  out  of  his 
abundance.    That  may  be  a  moral  obligation,  but  his 
obligation  to  give  does  not  entitle  the  state  to  take.  The 
institution  of  property,  and  its  security  are  the  basis  of 
civilisation  and  liberty."*    In  order,  now,  that  the  practical 
application  of  Liberal  principles  to  the  past  may  be  clearly 
comprehended  in  their  two-fold  operation,  let  us  turn  to 
fetory  and  briefly  investigate  the  part  they  have  played  in 
4e  principal  epochs  out  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

The  early  history  of  England  begins  (ue.^  from  the 
Conquest)  in  a  condition  of  society  under  which  the  king 
^  a  veritable  despot,  and  his  nobles  or  co-conquerors  had, 
'Wed  in  them,  privileges  of  the  most  comprehensive  nature ; 
*  condition  of  society,  in  fact,  in  which  (to  use  the  words  of 
•Macaulay)  "a  cruel  penal  code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded 
ftc  privileges,  and  even  the  sports  of  the  alien  tyrants."  It 
CMi  be  readily  understood  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
Ihe  Norman  Conquest,  the  conqueror  himself,  and  his  nobles 
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should  refuse  lo  recognise  any  laws  which  might  have  ihe 
effect  of  restraining  their  power  over  the  jjeople.  If  there 
were  any  such  laws  in  existence,  which,  as  it  wer^,  covered 
the  people  from  previous  Itingly  abuses,  they  were  all  now  at 
an  end,  and  practically  a  dead  letter 

The  king  ascended  the  conquered  throne  as  an  absolute 
ruler.  Subsequent  events  show  that  he  claimed,  and  (by 
virtue  of  the  physical  force  of  his  followers)  exercised  the 
power  to  tax,  imprison,  and  govern,  when  and  how  he 
pleased^  the  subjects  of  his  newly  vanquished  realm* 

England,  as  a  community,  may  be  said  to  have  started 
a  new  period  of  history  under  the   Planiagenets,  with 
absolutely  none  of  their  original  liberty  preserved  to  them. 
They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  could  do  just  as  he  pleased  with  them, 
and  their  possessions,  while   the  nobles  enjoyed  almost 
equal  ijowers  with  the  king  himself.     So  soon  as  each 
subject  was  by  that  means  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  kiit^ 
by  reason  of  the  royal  usurpation  of  popular  freedom,  eadi 
and  every  decree^  action,  and  determination,  by  which 
monarch  signified  the  limitation  of  that  freedom,  irivo' 
the  erection  of  an  "  artificiai  restriction,'*  which  it  thence- 
forth became  one  of  the  functions  of  Liberalism  to  remove, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  oflered*    Each  one  of  thoc 
limitations  so  imposed,  became,  in   the  words  of  Mr* 
Mroadhurst's  definition,  an    obstacle  erected  by  men,"  which 
prevented  each  subject  of  the  realm  from  enjoying  *^  equal 
opportunities"  with  the  nobles,  who^  after  all,  were  suhjedi 
like  themselves,  though  of  a  more  favoured  casie,  siicli 
true  Liberalism  does  not^  and  cannot  recognise* 

De  Loime,  in  his  "British  Constitution^"  lays  down 
f ol  1  o w  i  ng  cl  ass  i  li  cat  io  n   of    "  private  li  bert  i  es  " ; — "  Fri 
liberty,"  he  says,  ^'according  to  the  division  of  the  Eog*' 
lawyers,  consists,  first,  of  the  right  of  praperty—i\v^\  is,  of  the 
right  of  enjoying,  exclusively,  the  gifts  of  fortunes,  and  d 
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the  various  fruits  of  one's  industry ;  secondly,  of  the  right  of 
personal  security  ;  thirdly,  of  the  locomotive  faculty."* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  oi  England,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  did  not  enjoy  any  of  these  liberties. 
Blackstone  says :  "  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  our  constitution,  and  rooted,  even  in  our  very  soil,  that  a 
slave,  or  a  negro,  the  moment  he  lands  in  England  falls 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and,  so  far,  becomes  a 
free  man."t  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  did  not  obtain  in  the  Conqueror's  time, 
and  must  have  dated  from  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  that  monarch,  as  I  shall  now  show. 

Regarding  the  first  of  the  three  divisions,  viz.,  the  "  right 
of  property,"  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  observe  it*;  for,  as  Macaulay  says,  "The  country  was 
portioned  out  among  the  captains  of  the  invader  ;"  and  we 
have  seen,  elsewhere,  that  in  order  to  render  the  confiscation 
as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  certain  of  these 
**  nobles "  were  granted  by  their  monarch,  as  many  as  six, 
seven,  and  even  eight  hundred  estates,  respectively,  belonging 
to  the  conquered  people.   Again,  Hume  tells  us  that  "  ancient 
and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary,  the 
nobles  themselves  (that  is  the  English  nobles)  were  every- 
■  where  treated  with  ignominy  and  contempt ;  they  had  the 
DHJTtification  of  seeing  their  castles  and  manors  possessed 
hy  Normans  of  the  meanest  birth  and'  lowest  station,  and 
fcnnd  themselves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which 
fed  either  to  riches  or  preferment."! 

Regarding  the  second  of  the  three  divisions,  viz.,  the 
'^ghl  of  personal  security^  equal  indifference  was  displayed. 
Hume  tells  us,  again,  that  the  English  people,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  freeholds  by  inheritance,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  subordinate  positions  of  under-tenants, 

'  "Bridsb  CosutitutioB,"  p.  100.  t  "  Commentaries,"  vol,  i.,  p.  127. 
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were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  tlieir  resi>ecUvc  barons 
in  the  following  words :  Hear,  my  lord,  I  become  liege 
man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly  regard,  and  I  will 
ket:p  faith  and  loyalty  to  you  Jtrr  Hfiafid death,  God  help  me/' 
Lower  still  than  this  class  were  the  uorh  or  viUdns^  with 
even  less  liberty  and  security  of  life.  The  feudal  system 
had,  in  fact,  fts  Hume  says^  reduced  the  whole  people  to  a 
stale  of  vassalage  under  the  king  or  barons,  and  even  the 
greater  ])an  of  them  to  a  state  of  real  slaver)*/'  Thus,  it 
will, be  seen  that  the  second  class  of  liberties,  mentioned  by 
De  Lohne,  were  taken  from  the  English  peojile.  The 
**  locomotive  faculty,"  as  the  third  class  is  called,  would 
follow  with  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  that 
the  English  jDeople  could  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
serfdom  as  is  above  indicated,  and  yet  retain  the  liberty  to 
move  about  at  will.  Thus,  then,  as  I  have  said»  England, 
as  a  community,  may  be  said  to  have  started  a  new  period 
of  history^  under  the  Plantagenets,  with  absolutely  none  of 
their  original  liberty  preserved  to  them. 

While  this  remained  so,  those  who  had  lilieriy,  vii,,  the 
Normans,  enjoyed  some  degree  of  prosperity,  while  tJitise 
who  had  been,  as  I  have  shown,  thrown  back  to  a 
dltion  of  comparative  barbarism,  fell,  for  a  time,  into  a  itM 
of  absolute  slagnatiom 

But  the  spirit  of  freedom^  which  was  miplanted  in  the 
breafit  of  the  English  people,  could  not,  for  all  time,  be  lb*is 
contined  and  restrained-    Discontent  and  social  unrest 
have  sooner  or  later  shown  itself,  for  the  Conqueror 
granted  a  charter  in  which  it  was  conceded  that    all  Jn 
of  our  kingdoui  shall  enjoy  their  land  in  [>eace,  free 
all  tillage,  and  from  every  unjust  exaction/'    Here,  w 
tlie  first  dawning  of  Liberalism  on  the  darkened  horin 
English  subject  ion  and  oppression  ;  and,  it  will  be  ol 
thai  that  first  symptom  took  the  form  of  "security  wr 
property,"    It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  elllicr  I 
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monarch  by  conquest,  or  his  heirs,  would  willingly  conseru 
lo  giving  up  that  which  they  regarded  as  their  spoil— viz,, 
the  right  to  govern  how,  and  with  what  amount  of  despotism 
he  or  they  might  think  fit.  Nor  did  they.  Though  much 
was  frequently  promised,  in  moments  of  pressure  and 
efoergency  ;  those  promises  were,  as  a  rule,  more  **  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance  f  yet  each  confession  was 
a  ilep  towards  the  great  goal  of  Liberalism  i  and  so  it  seems 
la  have  l>een  received. 

In  iioo  we  find  Henry  L  anitiotis  to  ingratiate  himself 
th  his  people.  He  promised  "  the  people  their  liberties/* 
at  "the  distinction  of  Englishman  and  Norman  should  be 
Wrd  no  more/'  One  of  the  terms  of  that  monarches 
cckbrmtcd  charier  was  that  the  vassals  of  the  barons  should 
mjoy  the  same  privileges  which  he  granted  to  his  own 
barrns.  This  charter  again  was  not  observed  with  any 
degree  of  care  by  him  who  had  granted  it,  but  it  marked 
"the  new  relation  which  was  thus  brought  about  between 
the  people  and  their  king," 

We  pass  now  to  the  reign  of  John,  a  king  who  was  as 
impatient  of  restriction  upon  his  power  as  any  monarch  well 
ciU'iild  be.  I  need  not  dwell  here,  as  1  have  done  in  a 
previous  chapter,  ypon  the  struggles  which  preceded  the 
pnting  of  Magna  Charta ;  nor  need  I  recapitulate  the 
C3tus€s  which  ultimately  led  to  a  coalition  between  the 
oob1»  and  the  jK^ople,  in  defence  of  their  common  liberties. 
** Hitberto says  May,  "the  barons'  bad  fought  for  them- 
«cifc5  alone  ;  now  they  became  the  national  leaders,  in 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  England."  That  great  Charter 
Koctired,  as  Hume  says,  *'very  imi)ortant  liberties  and 
prtvilc^gies  to  €titry  wdir  of  men  in  the  kingdom— to  the 
,^y,  the  barons  and  the  people."  The  Charter*  itself,  is 
tling,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  references  to  the 
**  liberties  and  "rights"  of  the  subject;  and  a  cursory 
mmination  of  its  main  provisions,  such  as  1  have  given  in 
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a  previous  chapier,  will  show  that  the  spirit  of  Liberalism 
was  fast  blossoming  and  making  itself  fell  as  a  power, 
which  nothing  could  resist.  That  chapter  is  of  most 
importance  which  began :  "  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or 
imprisoned  J  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  h^berties 
but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers/^  Personal  freedom 
and  security  of  property  were  the  two  prominent  principles 
which  inspired  that  great  bulwark*  Hume  ^ys:  **Mcii 
acquired  some  more  security  for  their  properties  and  iheir 
iiheriies:' 

Passing  from  this  epoch  to  that  which  secured  the  ratidea^ 
tion  of  the  Petition  of  Rights  we  find  a  further  concession 
to  the  principle  of  security ;  for,  by  that  ratification,  the 
king  bound  himself  never  again  to  impose  taxes,  or,  in  any 
way,  demand  money  from  his  subjects,  except  by  their  own 
free  consent,  expressed  through  parliament. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  confirming  the  sacred 
principle  of  i>ersonal  liberty,  which  had  been  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter,  made  the  right 
more  distinct,  and  more  certain  for  the  future, 
Revolution,  of  1688,  practically  confirmed  all  past  coH' 
cessions  to  the  public  liberty^  and,  in  a  firm  and  decisive 
manner,  broke  the  neck  of  royal  despotism  in  England. 
The  curtailment  of  popular  liberties,  by  the  direct  action  of 
royalty,  was  practically  at  an  end  with  the  Revolution  ;  btit 
the  struggle  for  equal  opportunities  was  by  no  meam 
completed  then  ;  for,  with  the  final  disposal  of  Ri 
demands,  there  still  reniained  a  condition  of  things, 
which  the  government,  and  the  consequent  ineqilll 
distribution  of  civil  burdens,  and  civil  privileges,  was  left' 
the  bands  of  a  limited,  and,  too  often,  selfishly-motited 
class,  who  took  care,  at  all  titnes,  and,  under  all  eii 
stances,  to  legislate  in  that  manner,  best  cakulati 
forward  their  own  interests.  I  refer  generally  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  moneyed  classes,  who,  practically,  absorbed  the 
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legislative  power  previous  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
"  Look,"  says  a  modern  writer  on  Reform,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  people  by  the  legislature  between  1688 
and  1832  ;  "Look,"  he  says,  "at  the  statute-book,  and  see 
the  long  array  of  revenue  laws  and  game  laws.  Look  at  the 
laws  for  protection  of  property ;  protection  against  trespass  ; 
protection  against  creditors.  Look  at  the  long  series  of 
Corn  Laws ;  laws  putting  down  combinations  of  workmen 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  rapacity  of  their  masters ; 
criminal  laws  against  workmen,  to  compel  them  to  fulfil 
their  engagements ;  laws  to  compel  men  to  work  at  such 
wages  as  a  magistrate  chose  to  fix.  Look  at  the  laws 
prohibiting  public  meetings,  and  the  discussion  of  grievances 
—at  the  variety  and  extent  of  indirect  taxation,  that  made 
living,  to  the  poor  man,  almost  impossible — at  the  frightful 
punishn\ents  for  the  smallest  offences."* 

An  endless  array  of  authorities  might,  in  fact,  be  quoted 
to  show  that,  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  whatever  class  legis- 
lation was  passed,  conferred  its  advantages  always  in  one 
direction,  that  was  in  favour  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
section  of  society,  who  happened  to  be  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature.  If  history  is  carefully  followed, 
therefore,  and  attention  paid  to  the  principles  which  underlie 
it,  as  it  works  down  to  our  own  time,  it  will  be  seen  that 
so  soon  as  that  class  of  liberties,  with  which  royal  des()0- 
tisin  had  persistently  interfered,  had  been  rescued,  and 
peraianently  held  by  means  of  a  final  curtailment  of  kingly 
pierogative,  Liberalism  found  a  new  and  extensive  field,  upon 
vhich  to  exercise  its  equalising  functions.  It  was  gradually, 
and  (as  popular  power  was  realised)  more  vividly  realised 
tfaat  society,  a»  a  whole,  was  surrounded  by  restrictions  upon 
"the  people's  "  liberty.  It  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  masses  were  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  "  equal 
opportunities,"  which  it  is  the  function  of  true  Liberalism  to 

"History  of  Constitutional  Reform,"  (James  Murdoch),  p.  a6 
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secure  for  all  ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  greater  nitmf 
of  the  legislative  refomis  which  have  been  effected  since 
1832,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  parliainem  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  securing  that  "  equality  of  opport unity/*  which 
is  the  chief,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  aim  of  liberalisra  to  coii- 
su  nmiate.  This  field  has  been,  ever  since,  the  battle  groui 
of  LiberaUsm  and  Conservatism— the  former,  as  is  its  fun 
tion,  ever  striving  to  abohsh  class  restrictions  of  all  kind 
the  latter  ever  striving  to  prevent  their  destruction 
removal,  professedly  on  the  ground  that  *^ihe  i>eot)le 
not  campetcni  to  wield,  and  therefore  not  enl tiled  to 
that  equal  power  which  would  be  thus  acquired. 

The  struggle  for,  and  acquirement  of  indetjenden 
the  Anglo-American  colonists,  who  had  migrated  from  1 
old  to  the  new  world,  once  for  all  laid  down  the  prindp 
that,  so  soon  as  an  offshoot  of  the  mother  country  bccan 
self-supporting,  the  members  of  it  should  become  enbtM 
*to  self-government  :  that  is  to  say,  should  be  freed  from  iht 
restrict  tons  which  a  distant  government  involved,  and  from 
the  principle  of  taxation,  which  is  an  excejiiion  to  the  ngbt  1 
of  security  of  property,  justifiable  only  when  necessary  to  1 
contribute  towards  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  thtttej 
upon  whom  the  taxes  are  being  imposed, 

I'he  oppressive  state  of  the  law  which  led  to  the 
reform  Itnown  as     Catholic  Emancipation    was  unworl 
of  modern  times,  to  which  its  repeal  was  delayed*  Iti 
indeed,  scarcely  credible  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,] 
which  we  are  now  living,  there  should  have  been,  in 
liarliament  of  tireat  Britain  a  large  body  of  men,  so 
to  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  liberty,  from  wlj 
they  themselves  had  derived  so  many  blesshigs,  that 
should  be  found  willing  to  continue  so  long  the  eitdij 
from  parliament,  and  from  other  even  more  primitive  lit 
a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  for  no 
imson  than  that  of  a  difference  in  religious  creed. 
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it  was ;  and  thus  it  was  reserved  to  our  own  century,  to 
remove  from  some  millions  of  our  fellow-men  a  restriction 
which  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  what  are 
termed  "the  dark  ages."  The  Reform  Bill,  of  1832,  simply 
equalised  parliamentary  representation,  by  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  seats,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  more 
extended  franchise.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
already  quoted,  it  "  broke  down  the  monopoly  which  the 
aristocracy  and  landed  classes  had  enjoyed,  and  admitted 
the  middle  classes  to  a  share  of  the  law-making  power." 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was,  in  fact,  the  abolition 
of  a  state  of  things,  by  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  kingdom,  who  consumed  bread,  or  any  other 
article  of  which  grain  was  the  primary  ingredient,  was  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  artificial  maintenance  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  restriction 
upon  the  subject  was  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  to  **  buy  in  the  cheapest  market."  The  repeal  of 
those  laws  set  the  people  free  in  that  direction. 

It  requires  no  comment  or  explanation  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  distinct  bestowal  of  more  equal  opportunities 
efected,  in  the  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament ;  and  it  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  show  how  a  like  result  was  obtained, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Trades  Union  Act  of  187 1,  the 
iounediate  effect  of  which  was  that  any  person  could  become 
a  member  of  one  of  those  combinations,  without  forfeiting 
ttqr  of  his  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  Ballot  Act,  in  the  same  way,  gave  every  subject  the 
ibeity  to  vote  as  he  chose.    Inasmuch  as  many  persons,  by 
'  reason  of  intimidation  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
r  me  frequently  compelled  to  vote  contrary  to  their  judg- 
WDt  or  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  any  undue 
oewire  from  being  brought  to  bear,  by  giving  each 
idor  the  right  of  voting  in  secret,  by  ballot,  if  he  thought 
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Thus,  it  will  be  sum  that,  from  the  Coriquest  downwa 
freedom  hais  been  fought  for^  and  won,  by  a  gradual  tiOt 
sure  process  of  wresting,  first  frotm  the  sovereign,  and  after- 
wards from  the  aristiicratic  and  mone/ed  classes,  the  umfuai 
power  which  they,  respectively,  had  arrogated  to  themsel^^s, 
when  they  had  might  iJfw>n  their  side. 

As  each  successive  stage  of  progress  has  been  reacht'd, 
the  people  have  acquired  a  further  share  in  the  deli berai ions 
of  that  body,  by  which  all  "rights"  and  "opportunities" 
are  regulated.  Thus»  there  has  at  last  been  reached,  a 
condition  of  society,  under  which  (with  some  few  exceptions) 
all  men  may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  "  e^jual  opportunities''  for 
which,  and  for  which  alone,  true  Liberalism  contends. 

It  would  be  indeed  difficult,  in  our  own  day^  to  j>oint  to 
any  feature  in  the  laws  of  England,  or  of  our  self-governed 
coloniesj  and  show  that,  by  reason  of  that  feature,  any 
citizens  are  deprived  of  any  individual  liberty,  beyond  ih&l 
which  is  essential  to  restrict  for  the  general  protection  and 
good  of  all  members  of  the  community ;  and  it  would,  also,  be 
well  to  ask  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  what  obstacle, 
which  can  be  said  to  have  been  **  erected  by  men,**  can  be 
now  pointed  to,  by  which  any  other  citizen  is  suffering  t 
deprivation  of  "  equal  opportunities,''  enjoyed  by  any  olhtf 
of  his  fellow-citizens.    So  soon  as  that  social  condition  hu 
been  reached,  by  which  each  member  of  the  community 
enjoys  **  equal  opportunities,**  then  will  have  been  attaiorf 
the  ideal  of  true  Liberalism  ;  and  such  a  condition  n 
having  been  (with  some  few  exceptions)  realised,  tht 
objects  of  legislation  will  have  been  served.    Farliamcni  ii 
not  an  end,  but  only  a  means.    If  "equal  opportuui 
have  been  secured  by  ijarliament,  then  the  prmcijial 
tions  of  that  body  are,  for  the  time  being,  at  an  end. 

Bui  in  any  case,  the  determination  of  such  a  question 
at  ill  times  require  the  closest  investigation  of  any  supi- 
rcstrictioo ;  for  it  will  fref^uently  hapjien,  by  reason  of 
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]^eat  disparities  among  men,  in  wealth  and  social  position, 
that  «nvy  and  jealousy  will  be  engendered  ;  and  the  inability 
of  one  class  to  attain  to  the  position  and  circumstances  di 
another  will  be  hastily  attributed  to  the  possession,  by  that 
other,  of  some  legal  or  political  advantages  over  and  above 
those  of  the  class  whose  envy  has  been  so  excited. 
Upon  a  closer  investigation,  supported  by  a  knowledge  of 
sociology,  it  would  be  discovered  that  such  differences  are 
really  attributable  to  obstacles  of  naiurej  such  as  want  of 
ability,  want  of  application,  improvidence  or  some  other 
negative  quality  possessed  by  the  more  unsuccessful  class. 
A  hungry  man  b  not  over  nice  in  his  logic,  and  will 
readily  and  confidently  attribute  his  inability  to  procure  a 
meal,  or  other  necessities,  to  some  conspiracy  among 
capitalists,  or  to  the  abuse  of  some  economic  laws,  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar,  or  has  only  the  most  superficial 
knowledge. 

In  the  same  way,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  poverty  will 
exhaust  every  other  means  of  accounting  for  itself,  before  it 
will  consent  to  refer  it  to  some  disqualification  for  success 
ia  those  who  fail  to  lift  themselves  out  of  such  a  condition. 
Mr.  Bright  has  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  most  of 
^  the  great  reforms  for  which  he  laid  himself  out,  at  the 
oommencement  of  his  political  career,  have  been  effected ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  condition  of  "  equal 
opportunities is  the  goal  of  true  Liberalism,  as  I  contend 
,  it  is,  then  that  condition  has  (with  some  few  exceptions) 
been  ahready  attained  in  all  English-speaking  communities. 
It  would,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  difficult  to  point  to 
[  any  existing  law  which  upon  close  and  careful  investigation 
:  tfll  be  found  to  constitute  "  an  obstacle  "  to  any  member 
W  the  community  enjoying  "equal  opportunities"  with  any 
thcr  of  his  fellow-men.    What  exceptions  there  are  I  shall 
Hi  with  in  a  future  chapter.    The  present  position  of 
Mnen  a^  m3m*)ers  of  a  commonwealth  is  certainly  open 
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to  very  much  doubt,  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  confess  thatl 
I  regard  the  present  numerous  restrictions  upon  that  dsm^ 
in  ihe  legal  disqualifications  for  taking  their  equal  part  in 
political  matters,  as  a  distinctly  neglected  feature  of  true 
Liberalism. 

The  fact  of  being  a  woman  is  no  protection  against  the 
numerous  penalties  provided  under  the  law  for  particular 
offences  against  society j  and  it  therefore  follows  that  every 
woman  who  is  not  by  marriage  or  otherwise  represented  in 
the  legislature  is  simultaneously  held  amenable  to  code 
of  laws  in  the  making  of  which,  and  in  the  reform  of  which 
she  is  debarred  from  taking  part.  As  it  has  been  tersdy 
but  convincingly  put  i  "  Women  are  admitted  to  the  gallows 
and  the  gaols,  but  not  to  the  franchise*'*  The  one  prindple 
u|>on  which  manhood  suffrage  is  justifiable  renders  female 
suffrage  ecjually  unanswerable. 

Beyond  this  question  there  are  undoubtedly  others  of  las 
imi>ortance,  which  still  offer  a  field  for  the  efforts  of  true 
Liberals.  The  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  restrictions 
upon  the  transfer  of  landed  property  are  wrong  in  pnoci|)le, 
and  were  only  established  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
estates  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  [xirticular  families 
in  whom  they  were  %^ested.  Any  such  laws  are  clear  inter- 
ferences with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  should  be 
removed,  since  they  are  "  obstacles  erected  by  men.'^ 

But,  I  have  said,  there  are  not  now  any  ^'ayiog" 
abuses  of  power,  in  the  shape  of  class  privileges;  iM 
therefore,  the  {what  may  be  termed)  heroic  days  of 
Liberalism  have  passed  away,  at  least  for  a  time.  Hencefofth 
the  more  imjjortant  function  of  that  school  of  iKjlitics  will 
be  to  watch  closely  and  carefully  for  the  developmeat 
of  new  rights  and  liberties,  needing  to  be  protected 
invasion,  and  for  fresh  attempts  on  the  part  of  any 
however  large,  to  trespass  on  old  rights  whicht  iji  the 
time,  are  bcini,;  respected.    That  is,  as  I  shall  endea' 
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show  in  the  next  chapter,  the  great  danger  of  our  time,  and 
the  one  which  it  will  be  an  ini{)ortant  function  of  Liberalism 
to  watch  in  the  immediate  future. 

Inasmuch  as,  in  the  past,  so  much  political  power  has 
been  possessed  by  monarchs  and  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
classes,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labouring  classes,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  every  liberal  measure  aimed  at  securing  equal 
opportunities  has  had  the  effect  of  conferring  a  larger  and 
mcreasing  amount  of  liberty  upon  the  latter,  throughout  a 
period  of  some  centuries,  the  idea  has  become  almost 
a  cardinal  principle  with  the  "  working "  classes  that  every 
measure  which  has  that  effect  must  of  necessity  be  a  liberal 
measure.  That  has,  in  fact,  with  most  of  the  class 
mentioned,  become  the  only  test  of  Liberalism  in  any 
measure,  and  the  danger,  to  which  I  refer,  consists  in  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a  test,  in  the  future. 

If  I  am  right  in  laying  down,  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Liberalism,  that  each  individual  should  have  secured  to 
bim  the  most  absolute  liberty,  subject  to  such  restrictions 
only,  as  are  necessary  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all,  then  it 
follows  that  the  state  should  take  no  steps  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  any  class,  merely  because  it  will  confer  an 
immediate  advantage  upon  another  class,  even  though  that 
other  class  happen  to  be  much  larger  or  more  influential 
politically  than  the  former. 

Yet  sound  as  this  may  be  as  a  principle,  it  is  by  no  means 
acknowledged.  The  masses  of  the  people  talk  glibly  of  "  the 
majority,"  and  seem  to  have  concluded  that  so  long  as  that 
preponderance  be  secured,  anything  which  it  may  determine 
must  of  necessity  be  right,  and,  now  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  beginning  to  realise  the  enormous  political  power 
«^di  the  continuing  enlargements  of  the  franchise  are  con- 
ferring upon  them,  they  are  showing  a  strong  tendency  to 
Ksort  to  that  identical  class  of  legislation  which  it  has  been 
the  traditional  aim  of  true  Liberalism  (under  different  names) 
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to  counteract  and  gradually  erase  from  the  statute-book. 
The  tendency  is,  in  fact,  towards  what  I  should  term  a 
democratic  Toi^nsm — a  school  of  legislation  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class  of  society,  viz.,  the  masses. 

In  the  published  report  of  "The  Second  Intercolonial 
Trades'  Union  Congress,"  which  was  held  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  I  find,  under  the  heading  of  Direct  Representation 
of  Manual  labour  in  Parliament,"  a  resolution  moved  and 
unanimously  carried,  urging  "upon  labour  organ ixations,  in  the 
various  colonies/'  to  elect  a  parliamentary  committee  to  assist 
in  framing  measures  **for  the  benefit  of  labour."  Under  the 
heading  of  Payment  of  Members,*'  in  the  same  publication, 
I  find  it  stated,  with  approval,  that  "it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  delegates  to  break  the  monopoly  of  representation 
down,  so  as  to  have  direct  representation  in  tht  inimsts  ef 
the  working  c/asses" 

This  is  only  an  echo  of  what  is  apparent  on  all  sid^  of 
the  political  horizon — the  test  of  wisdom  or  justice  in  a 
measure  being  whether  it  has  a  majority  in  its  favour.  Now, 
according  to  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  this 
kind  of  test  is  absolutely  fallacious,  and,  if  relied  on,  and 
acted  upon,  calculated  to  lead  to  every  kind  of  legislative 
extravagance. 

I'he  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  his  answer  to  the  question, 
"Why  am  I  a  Liberal  ?  "  said,  pertinent  to  this  considers- 
lion  :  Civil  and  religious  freedom  are  the  fruits  of  its  past 
victories,  and  T  am  a  Liberal,  in  the  hoj^e  that  freedom  ftom 
tyranny,  of  ffw^  or  mmarih^  will  be  the  safeguard  of  iH 
future  triumph.*' 

If  the  function  of  the  state  is  limited,  as  Mr,  Herbert 
Spencer  puts  it,  "to  preventing  the  aggressions  of  inct 
vidoals  on  each  other,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  nation  st 
large  against  external  enemies,"*  then  the  fact  that  i 
majority  is  to  be  found  in  favour  of  a  particular  measyie 

•  ■*  Fiuiiaiiifiilftr]-  ReCsr^^"  CoUoctrU  Ensayt^  vol.  ii-,  p»  ijf^ 
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should  be  no  guide  whatever  where  its  enactment  will  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  others,  even  though  a  smaller  number, 
of  their  rightful  liberties.  The  majority  is,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  great  authorities,  really  no  criterion  of  either 
wisdom  or  justice.  "Why,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, "am  I  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  a 
majority?  Are  majorities  always  in  the  right?  Have 
they  never  in  times  past  been  in  the  wrong?  Have 
minorities  never  been  in  the  right?  Is  it  so  in  private 
life?  Are  the  majorities  of  each  man's  acquaintance 
persons  in  whom  he  reposes  unlimited  confidence; 
and,  if  not,  why  must  it  be  so  in  public  life  ?  ...  I 
hold  that  there  may  be  as  much  unwisdom,  and  what  is  more, 
as  much  injustice  and  tyranny,  where  the  many  govern  the 
few,  as  where  the  few  govern  the  many ;  and,  further,  that  if 
there  be  such  tyranny,  it  is  the  more  hopeless  and  the  more 
universally  present  tyranny  of  the  two."* 

"If  ever,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "liberty  is  lost  in 
America,  th§  fault  will  be  with  the  omnipotence  of  the 
majority,  in  driving  the  minority  to  despair."  t  And 
Mill  has  said,  "that  the  institution  of  society  should 
niake  provision  for  keeping  up,  .  ;  .  as  a  shelter  for 
^eedom  of  thought,  and  individuality  of  character,  a  per- 
petual and  standing  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  majority." 

The  truth  is,  the  principle  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay 
<lown  here  will  not  admit  of  this  appeal  to  heads,  as  a  test 
of  the  propriety  of  any  sort  of  legislative  interference. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  must  be  allowed  to 
"unfold  "  as  he  or  she  may  think  fit;  and  in  every  branch 
of  life  there  must  be  the  maximum  of  freedom  of  action, 
Bmited  only  by  a  due  regard  for  the  equal  liberties  of  one's 
fcOows.  Nature  herself  teaches  us  the  use  and  advantages 
^  self-help,  and  on  every  side  discovers  to  us  what  can  be 
lone  under  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  encourage 

"speeches  on  IKiiestablishment,"  Oct.  14,  1885.        t  "  Democracy  in  America." 
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Of  tDdte  fedti^  of  emmbtioii  or  competiaon.  "  Tbe  Uw 
of  mtiHT^"  says  Locke^  ''stands  as  an  eternal  nile  lo  all 
men,  kgidalOi^as  well  as  others."^  "The  natural  effort," 
safs  Adam  Siiutlv  "which  every  man  is  continually 
mdktng  lo  better  his  own  condhiort,  is  a  principle  of 
presemtion^  capable  of  preventing  and  correcting,  in 
many  respeos,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political  economy, 
in  some  degrees,  both  partial  and  oppressive" 

John  Smart  Mill  goes  even  further,  and  points  lo  the 
inevitable  effects  of  neglecting  to  regard  this  law,  **A 
people,"  he  says,  "  among  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spon- 
taneous action,  for  a  collective  interest — who  look  habitually 
to  their  government  to  command  or  prompt  them  in  all 
matters  of  joint  concern — who  expect  eo  have  everything  done 
for  them,  except  what  can  be  made  an  affair  of  mere  habit 
and  routine,  have  their  faculties  only  half  developed  ;  their 
education  is  defective  in  one  of  its  most  important  branches." 
The  same  writer  elsewhere  says:  "The  cuhivation  of  the 
active  faculties  by  exercise  ihrotigh  the  whole  communfty 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  national  possessions*'* 
And  again,  "  In  proportion  as  the  jieople  are  accustomed  to 
manage  their  affairs  by  their  own  active  intervention,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  the  government,  their  desires  will  turn  lo 
repelling  tyranny  rather  than  to  tyrannising*  ,  .  ,  Let  aloiiC 
in  shorti  should  be  the  general  practice  :  every  departure  from 
it,  unless  required  by  some  great  good,  is  a  certain  &nl' 

The  popular  objection,  which  would  be  at  once  offered  to 
these  prmciplest  is  that  they  are  selfish ;  and  that  to  put 
them  to  practice  would  in  every  case  allow  the  strong, 
physically  and  mentally,  to  secure  an  advantage  over  the 
weak.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state  would 
always  have  the  rights  and  be  in  duty  bound,  to  step  ifl 
at  that  point  at  which  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  **self* 
involved  the  curtailment  of  the  "  equal  liberty '*  of  others^ 
As  to  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  self  Interest,  it  would 
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be  wrong  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  the  very  tap-root  of 
human  progress.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  even,  who  is  one  of  the 
keenest  opponents  of  a  selfish  materialism,  has  well  said,  ''The 
interests  of  self,  justly  appreciated,  and  rightly  understood, 
may  be,  nay  indeed  must  be  the  interests  also  of  other  men 
— of  society — of  country — of  the  Church  and  of  the  world." 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  Adam  Smith,  and  referring 
to  the  mass  of  "  meddling  "  legislation  which  existed  prior 
to  his  time,  says,  "  He  found  positive  institutions  regulating 
and  restricting  natural  human  action  in  two  different  direc- 
tions.   There  were  laws  restricting  free  interchange  in  the 
products  of  labour  itself,  and  there  were  other  laws  restricting 
the  free  employment  of  labour.  Undenounced  both.  Labour 
was  deprived  of  its  natural  freedom  by  laws  forbidding  men 
from  working  at  any  skilled  labour  unless  they  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  a  specified  time.    It  was  also  deprived  of 
its  natural  freedom  by  monopolies,  which  prevented  men 
from  working  in  any  trade,  within  certain  localities,  unless 
aHowed  to  do  so  by  those  who  had  the  exclusive  privileges. 
The  first  mode  of  restriction  prevented  labour  from  passing 
freely  from  place  to  place  ;  the  second  mode  of  restriction, 
from  passing  freely  even  in  the  same  trade.    Both  of  these  re- 
strictions were  as  mischievous  and  as  destructive  of  their 
own  object  as  restrictions  in  the  free  interchange  of  goods. 
They  both  depended  on  the  same  vicious  principle  of 
attempting  to  obtain,  by  legislation,  results  which  would  be 
nnre  surely  attained  by  allowing  every  man  to  sell  his 
goods  and  his  labour  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleased. 
The  labour  of  a  poor  man  was  his  capital.    He  had  a 
Bitural  right  to  employ  it  as  he  liked.    And,  as  for  protect- 
ing the  community  from  bad  or  imperfect  work ;  would 
he  best  secured  by  unrestricted  competition.  .  .  .  Natural 
w  was  the  best  regulation  of  both.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
f  Adam  Smith,  then  new  in  the  world."* 

**  Rdgn  of  Law,**  (I>nke  of  Argyie),  p.  339. 
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And,  again,  he  say^  :  "  It  was  his  ( Mam  Smith's)  labour 
to  prove  that  in  the  rude  contrivances  of  legislation,  dtie 
account  had  not  been  taken  of  the  naturai  farm  with  which 
it  had  to  deal.  He  showed  that  anmng  the  x'try  tUmemis 
human  character  there  were  instincts  and  desires  and  /acuities 
ff/  c&ntrwancc^  all  of  which  by  clumsy  machinery  had  been 
impeded  and  obstructed  and  diverted  from  the  channels  m 
which  they  ought  to  work/** 

I  cannot  refrain  from  setting  forth  here  an  eloquent  and 
philosophical  passage  from  Macaulay,  upon  the  present 
branch  of  my  subject,  whkh  was  quoted  in  an  able  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Rctiew  of  October,  1885,  entitled  *■  Plain 
Truths  and  Popular  Fallal/' 

**  it  is  not,"  says  Macaulay,  "  by  the  intermeddling  of  the 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  state,  but  by  the  prudence, 
energy,  and  foresight  of  its  inhabitants^  that  England  has 
been  hitherto  carried  forward  in  civilisation,  and  it  is  to  the 
same  energy»  prudence,  and  foresight  that  we  shall  look 
forward  with  comfort  and  good  hope.    Our  rulers  will  best 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  nation  by  stridiy  mnfini^ 
themselves  to  their  mm  legitimate  duties  ;  by  leaving  mpM  ti 
find  its  most  lucrative  course^  commodities  their  fair  pri&l 
industry  and  intelligence  their  natural  retvari  ;  idleness  ad 
folly  (heir  natural  punishment ,-  by  maintaining  peace  ;  bjf 
defending  property;  by  dimimshing  the  price  of  law,  and 
by  observing  strict  economy  in  every  department  of  ^ 
state.    Let  the  goverftment  do   this  and  the  peopk 
assuredly  do  the  rest*' 

This  passage  contains,  in  a  summarised  form,  the  whole 
duty  of  the  legislator,  and  the  last  sentence  contaim  t 
covert  admonition  which  would  be  a  blessing  to  imprcii 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  laJces  ill* 
humblest  part  in  the  government  of  his  country,  m.*  iftff 
attending  properly  to  the  duties  enumerated  above,  to  "Al 
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the  people  alone*^  and  leave  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  for  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  not  unduly 
interfere  with  one  another,  and  thus  prevent  the  equally 
free  exercise  of  faculties,  and  the  equally  free  use  of  their 
possessions,  by  all  members  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Gladstone^  most  popular  of  Liberal  statesmen,  whose 
earlier  utterances  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  true 
principles  of  Liberalism  than  those  of  later  years,  wrote  to 
Mr.  James  Stansfield  a  letter  which  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Contemporary  for  Octot»er,  1885,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"  Liberal  Programmes,"  "  Liberalism,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  has  ever  sought  to  unite  freedom  of  indixndual  thought  and 
action^  to  which  it  so  largely  owes  its  healthy  atmosphere,  with 
ovporate  efficiency." 

Mr.  Stansfield  himself,  in  the  same  article,  adds,  "  There 
is  one  safe  test,  I  think,  by  which  to  judge  such  measures : 
we  should  never  yield  to  the  temptation  of  them,  unless  we  can 
first  satisfy  ourselves  that,  if  successful,  they  will  not  at  once  or 
kter  undermine  and  sap^  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will 
^  new  life  and  vigour  to  independence  of  character  and 
^tofmind^  and  to  the  spirit  and  capacity  of  self-help  and 
tdf-amtrol.*' 

Again,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  for 
November,  1885,  Professor  Edward  Dicey  makes  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  of  the  real  Liberalism,  and  the 
^  creed,  as  being  promulgated  by  what  has  been  termed 
tbe  Birmingham  school  of  politicians.  "  Individual  liberty,^^ 
ays  Mr.  Dicey,  "freedom  of  contract,  the  superiority  of 
pfivate  contract  over  state  action,  the  right  of  every  man 
*  do  what  he  thinks  fit  with  his  oivn,  so  long  as  he  does 
^  infringe  the  liberty  of  others,  open  competition  as 
between  purchaser  and  seller,  capitalist  and  labourer — 
iiese  are  the  main  planks  of  the  old  liberal  platform  in 
cspect  of  Home  politics."  In  the  same  article,  the  writer 
;oes  on  to  say: — "The  substitution  of  state  control  for 
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individual  action,  the  creation  of  a  new  peasant  proprietar>^ 
by  the  compulsory  sale  of  private  lands,  a  system  of 
graduated  taxation  by  which  capital  is  to  be  mulcted 
for  the  benefit  of  labour,  the  iotroduction  of  local 
government  boards  under  which  local  bodies  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  are  to  exercise  the  fune 
tions  now  discharged  by  the  Imperial  parliament — or,  in 
plainer  words,  the  introduction  of  Home  Rule—the  provid- 
ing of  gratuitous  education  for  the  poor  at  the  cost  of  the 
tatepayers,  the  legislative  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
— these,"  says  Mr.  Dicey,  **  are  only  a  few  of  the  measures 
which  the  Radicals  have  proclaimed  their  intention  of  pro- 
moting as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  These 
measures  are,  one  and  all,  based  upon  the  principle  which 
underlie  Socialism^  as  distinguished  from  Liberalism/* 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  law  of  evidence  by  which  a 
greater  value  than  usual  is  attached  to  certain  testimony  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  **  against  the  interest  *'  of  the  witness. 
"  The  principal  authority  on  that  subject  saj-^  :  The  ground 
upon  which  this  evidence  is  received  is  the  exirtim  improba- 
hiifj  of  lis /aise/imd,*'  Having  this  principle  in  view,  I  have 
endeavoured  as  much  as  [possible,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject,  to  draw  as  many  as  |X)ssible  of  my  various  defini- 
tions and  illustrations  of  true  Libemlism  from  the  most 
illustrious  Liberals  themselves.  Regarding  this  feature  of  the 
subject,  indeed,  my  difficulty  has  been  rather  to  discriminate 
as  to  which  to  choose  of  the  profusion  of  quotations  1  have 
at  hand,  than  to  find  a  sufficiency  in  support  of  my  conten^ 
tion.  There  is  one  which  aptly  points  the  moral  regarding  the 
danger  of  legislative  interference,  as  effecting  the  national 
character,  **VVe  cannot,"  says  Mn  Jefferson  Davis,  "legis- 
late to  destroy  the  motive  of  self-interest ;  for  that  lies  at  the 
fmndati&n  cf  materiai pfpgmss,**'^ 
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Mark,  too,  the  weighty  opinions  of  M.  L^on  Say,  of  whom 
the  Times  speaks  as  "  the  eminent  French  statesman  and 
economist."  Presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty Defence  League  at  Westminster,  he  said  in  his  address  : 
"  The  functions  of  government  ought  to  have  well-defined 
limits,  and  there  are  limits  which  could  not  be  transgressed 
without  entailing  misfortunes  on  mankind.  Civilisation 
itself,"  he  added,  "  would  be  in  peril  if  governments  were 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural  functions 
and  attributes."  "  Liberal  economists,"  he  continued, 
"  were  determined  to  take  their  stand  on  the  solid  ground 
of  observation,  and  not  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of 
experimental  science.  Experimental  science  showed  that 
human  society  was  a  natural  fact.  Society  was  not  the 
result  of  a  contract ;  it  was  the  very  condition  of  humanity. 
....  Two  principles  appeared  dominant.  They  were 
necessary  for  society,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  its  springs. 
Those  principles  were  individual  energy  and  personal  respon- 
sibility. It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  human  society 
which  should  not  be  animated,  as  it  were,  by  those  two 
principles.  ...  If  government  did  not  respect  those 
I  principles,  it  destroyed  society,  and  turned  men  aside 
the  paths  of  progress,  to  throw  them  back  on  their 
course.  Governments  which  respected  these 
iples  led  humanity  in  the  ways  of  civilisation,  while 
governments  exposed  them  to  the  risk  of  losing  the 
y  and  of  going  hack  into  barbarism''  "Every  law,"  he 
"which  assailed  individual  energy,  or  which 
lied  individual  responsibility,  was  a  law  which  passed 
nd  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  state,  and  might, 
ding  to  circumstances,  produce  decadence,  or  mark  a 
d  of  retrogression  in  the  development  of  civilisa- 


le  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  has  been  well  and 
^incdy  put  by  M*Culloch,  in  his  treatise  on  Political 
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Economy.  Uealing  with  the  subject  of  governinent  mter- 
feretice  he  says  : — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  those  in  authority  that  non-interference  should  be  the 
leading  principle  of  their  policy,  and  interference  the 
exception  only ;  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  individuals  should 
be  left  to  shape  their  conduct  according  to  their  own  jtidg- 
ment  and  discretion,  and  that  no  interference  should  ever 
be  made  on  any  speculative  or  doubtful  groundsi  but  only 
when  its  necessity  is  apparent,  or  when  it  can  be  clearly 
made  out  that  ii  will  be  productive  of  pul^lk  advantage. 
.  .  *  *  Whenever  legislators  set  about  regulating,  they  are 
treading  a  path  encompassed  with  difficulties;  and  while 
they  advance  with  caution,  they  should  be  ready  to  stop  ihc 
moment  they  do  not  see  the  way  clearly  before  ihem,*'* 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  almost  every 
clause  of  an  act  of  parliament,  if  it  have  any  force  or  effect 
at  all,  takes  away  a  liberty  from  somebody,  because  it  must 
of  necessity  speak  of  something  which  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done  where  before  it  was  optional. 

The  utmost  care  and  caution  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
obser\'ed  in  order  that  it  may  first  be  ascertained  whether, 
in  so  limiting  somebody*s  liberty,  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  liberties  generally  is  being  brought  about*  If  this  is  not 
being  done,  the  measure  is  not  Liberal  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  *Mt  ought,"  says  Burke,  "to  be  the  constant 
aim  of  every  wise  public  council  to  find  out,  by  cautious 
exiieriments  and  rational  cooi  endeavours,  with  /mt>  Ut^, 
not  hau^  muih  of  this  restraint,  the  community  can  subsist; 
for  Liberty  is  m  good  to  be  imprmtd  and  mi  an  €vU  i§  k 

Assuming^  then,  that  this  advanced  state  of  Libendisni  htf 
been  reached  in  any  country— that  by  dim  of  popular  cioft* 
and  representative  advocacy^  the  condition  of  "cqtul 
opi>ortunities    has  actually  been  realised — what  is  the  pdkj 
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of  Liberalism?  My  answer  is  to  preserve  that  state  of 
things ;  to  watch,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  any  attempts 
to  encroach  upon  that  domain  of  freedom  or  "equal 
opportunities,"  and  to  see  that  no  new  rights  or  liberties, 
which  may  be  developed  in  our  ever-evolving  social 
organization  are  left  unprotected  from  aggression  by  any 
one,  or  any  number  of  citizens. 

If,  therefore.  Conservatism  be  taken  in  the  present 
day    to   mean  merely  a  maintenance    or  preservation 
of  institutions  as  they  are,  then  society,  having  reached 
the  desired  social   condition  at  which  Liberalism  aims, 
we  should  have  the  two  political  schools.  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  embracing  the  same  policy ;  and  this  reflec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  experienced  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  : — "  Many  a 
man,"  he  says,  "  inherits  his  political  opinions  as  he  does  his 
property.    Political  faith  is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
disposition,  and  training.    The  working  classes,  up  to  a 
certain  era  in  £nglish  history,  were,  as  a  rule,  conservative. 
They  certainly  were  Conservatives  during  Mr.  Pitt's  regime. 
Since  then  they  have  been  Liberal,  and  Liberal  because  the 
Conservatives  refused  to   concede  them  political  rights. 
They  have  now  got  those  political  rights,  and  stand  on  the 
same  level  as  other  classes ;  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  Tory 
or  Liberal,  according  to  circumstances."*    This  was  all  said 
at  an  election  meeting  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  should 
not  a  working  man  be  a  Tory  ?"     Conservatism  is,  however, 
by  no  means  understood  or  professed  according  to  this 
interpretation,  by  all  who  embrace  it  as  a  political  title. 
It  too  frequently  means,  in  the  mouths  of  its  followers,  a 
distinct  refusal  to  recognise  the  equality  of  men  in  their 
fights  and  privileges.    It  is  too  frequently  supposed  by  the 
more  fortunate,  and  more  delicately  nurtured  side  of  society, 
that  the  distinction  among  men  in  wealth,  education,  and 

*  "General  Electioo  (1885)  Speeches,"  p.  248. 
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social  position,  is  of  an  innate  and  permanent  character; 
and  that  what  are  called  the  working  classes,  constitute  a 
distinct  species  of  human  nature,  designed  by  Providence  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  rough  and  objectionable  work  of 
the  world. 

Such  persons  would  debar  "  the  people  "  from  the  fran- 
chise; from  liberty  to  organize  among  themselves;  from 
liberty  to  enter  parliament ;  from  liberty  to  acquire  a  higher 
education,  and  if  possible  to  lift  themselves  into  a  higher 
level  of  life  and  a  higher  sphere  of  society. 

With  such  doctrines  and  such  desires,  true  Liberalism  has 
no  sympathy.  By  it,  as  I  have  fully  shown,  all  men  are 
equal — not  in  wealth  or  position,  or  ability  ;  but  in  ^^thteye  cf 
the  law"  The  ideal  b,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  put  it, 
"  to  see  that  the  liberty  of  each  man  to  pursue  the  objects 
of  his  desires  is  unrestricted,  save  by  the  like  liberty  of  all." 
Thus  will  be  afforded  to  every  citizen,  what  Mr.  Cowen  has 
called  "  a  clear  and  equal  course,"  and  by  such  means  "the 
victory  "  in  life  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  "  the  wisest  and  the 
best." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Spurious  Liberausm— Hisioric  Instances. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they 
have  made  to  protect  some  [>articular  interests,  and  uphold  some 
particular  principles,  have,  mi  only  Jailed^  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametritalfy  opposiU  to  those  which  they  proposed."— Buckle, 
History  cf  CwUisaium, 

"  The  substitution  of  government  direction  for  the  play  of  individual 
action,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  by  restriction  what  can  better  be 
secured  by  freedom.'* — Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty, 

"  Experience  hath  plainly  taught  in  the  said  town  that  the  said  act 
hath  not  only  not  brought  the  good  effect  that  then  was  hoped  and 
surmised^  but  also  hath  been,  and  now  is  likely  to  be  the  very  greatest 
cause  of  the  impoverishing  and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and 
others,  at  whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured." — Extract  from  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

THE  above  quotations  should  sufficiently  explain,  in 
general  terms,  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  and 
the  application  of  the  title  which  I  have  adopted  for  it.  In 
dealing  with  the  very  numerous  instances  of  falsely-con- 
ceived legislation,  which  are  afforded  by  historic  and  modern 
times,  and  which  I  have  collected  from  different  sources  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  theories  for  which  I  am  contending,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  divide  this  portion  of  my  subject 
into  two  parts — the  first  containing  those  instances  which 
may  be  fairly  placed  under  the  head  of  "historic;"  the 
^nd  containing  those  which  more  correctly  come  under 
the  heading  of  the  "  present  day." 
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I  have  applied  the  term  "Spurious  Liberalism  "  to  bolh 
divisions— each  of  which  occupies  a  chapter — though  the 
instances  enumerated  under  the  former  were  enacted  at  a 
time  when  the  word  Liberalism had  not  yet  been 
adopted  as  a  political  term. 

The  nature  of  that  older  legislation,  however,  is  so  iden- 
tical m  principle  with  the  more  modem  school,  that  I  have, 
notwithstanding,  preferred  to  treat  them  both  under  that 
head.  The  principal  objectionable  feature  which  charac- 
terises al!  those  historic,  as  well  as  those  modern  instances 
with  which  I  purpose  dealing,  is  that  they  have  the  effect 
of  either  curtailing  the  liberty  of  citizens  instead  of  widening 
it;  involving  the  State  in  commercial  pursuits  instead  of 
leaving  that  field  to  private  enterprise;  or  of  interfering  with 
the  recognised  rights  of  property — in  each  case,  too,  to  an 
extent  beyond  that  requisite  for  the  general  good,  up  to 
which  point  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  objection.  Eng- 
lish history  presents  us  with  an  abundant  crop  of  legislation 
to  which  the  term  Spurious  Liberalism  can  fairly  be 
applied,  though,  nevertheless,  it  was  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  at  a  time  when  the  working  classes  had  only 
a  very  partial  voice  in  the  government  of  the  countrj\ 

While  the  gradual  growth  of  freedom>  which  I  ha?e 
endeavoured  to  trace  in  previous  chapters,  was  going  on : 
stimulated^  from  time  to  time,  by  the  growing  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  frequent  expression  of  the 
popular  wishes,  there  were  certain  other  features  of  Liberalism 
which  failed  to  receive  anything  like  dear  recognition,  even 
by  the  people  themselves  who  were  most  immediate))' 
interested.  The  brmd  principles  of  freedom  had  certainly 
been  recognised,  and  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  even 
by  the  dullest  classes  of  citizens  ;  for  it  require  the  niini- 
mum  of  intelligence  to  discern  the  advantages  of  liberty  of 
locomotion,  for  the  person;  liberty  to  do  as  one  wishcii 
with  one's  own  property ;  liberty  to  believe^  and  worshjfn,  ia 
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accordance  with  the  particular  creed  which  happened  to  be 
most  popular  in  one's  own  time.  These  broader  features 
of  Liberalism  were  the  first  to  be  recognised  and  valued  by 
the  masses  of  the  people,  if  not  as  principles  of  a  studied 
political  sdence,  yet  as  human  wants  of  a  very  practical 
and  necessary  character.  But  there  were  other  important 
features  which  were  not  so  clearly  understood.  There 
were,  in  fact,  other  phases  of  personal  freedom  which  were 
not  so  quickly,  if  at  all  discerned,  in  the  times  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak.  I  refer  to  such  matters  as  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  interchange;  freedom  of 
contract  in  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  wages  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  labour ;  freedom  of  individual  taste  and  expendi- 
ture in  the  more  private  concerns  of  life.  These  were 
matters  which,  in  many  cases,  affected  the  poor  and  the 
rich  alike,  but  principally  the  poor,  who,  in  their  meagre 
parliamentary  representation,  enjoyed  few  opportunities  for 
effectual  protest.  One  can  only  account  for  the  continuance 
of  those  which  materially  affected  the  better  classes,  who  did 
enjoy  representation,  to  the  fact  that,  not  being  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  economic  laws  which  are  now  so 
widely  understood,  they  were  not  prompted  to  any  practical 
resistance.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that,  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  principles,  most  people 
rested  satisfied  with  the  vague  belief  (which  exists  to  a  large 
extent  in  our  own  day)  that  in  some  way  or  other,  though 
not  very  clear,  such  restrictive  legislation  produced  some 
good  to  somebody.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  feasible  explana- 
tion of  the  widespread  belief  in  Protection  in  our  own 
time.  In  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  there 
existed  a  most  universal  ignorance  among  legislators, 
regarding  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  what  is  now 
termed  "  political  economy."  It  is  tolerably  evident,  indeed, 
from  history,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  considered  to' 
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possess  something  of  a  creative  faculty,  by  which  it  could  really 
product  positive  benefits,  that  is  to  say,  could  confer  them  on 
one  class  of  society,  without,  at  the  same  time,  subtracting 
thenip  or  tht!  means  by  which  they  were  obtainedp  from  some 
other  class.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  by  all  persons, 
who  have  read  or  thought  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
that  the  comforts  of  life  can  only  be  produced  by  human 
exertion  of  some  kind  i  that  though  machinery  (which  the 
working  classes  have,  from  lime  to  time,  abused)  can  much 
facilitate  the  production  of  those  comforts,  still,  pre^-ious 
exertion  has  to  be  stored  up  in  order  to  produce  that 
machinery  ;  and  that  parliament,  which  after  all,  is  only  a 
large  debating  society,  cannot,  by  any  magic  process,  produce 
something  out  of  nothing— can  only,  in  fact,  and  that  by  an 
improper  use  of  its  power,  compel  one  citizen  to  iransfir 
something  to  another  citizen^  An  act  of  parliament,  there- 
fore,  cannot  confer  pfmtivc  advantages  on  any  section  of  its 
citJisens,  except  by  first  taking  those  advantages,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  them^  from  some  other  section  of  its  citizens. 
This  simple— 1  might  almost  say  primitive— truth  has  required 
some  centuries  for  men  to  find  out;  and,  ^vcn  in  our  own 
day,  there  are  thousands  who  have  not  yet  fully  realised  it. 
This  fundamental  error  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  falsely* 
conceived  legislation  of  past  and  present  times.  In  historic 
tiroes,  indeed,  there  were  few  men  who  knew  the  error  uf 
this  view,  for  the  science  of  political  economy  was  almost 
unknown.  In  the  present  day  this  class  of  l^islation  is 
proposed  and  enacted  in  the  very  faee  of  this  knowle^g^; 
and  many  of  the  men  who  assist  in  that  enactment  ignore, 
by  so  doing,  all  the  hisior>'  of  their  forefathers,  and  all  the 
science  and  political  philosojih)^  of  their  conteniiK>rane& 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  divide  my  subject  into  t*" 
blanches,  enumerating,  under  the  present  heading,  att  those 
instances  which  arose  under  the  earlier  state  of  ceon 
knowledge — from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  time  oft 
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Com- Laws  repeal — and,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  all  those 
instances  which  have  been  and  arc  being  proposed,  in  our 
own  day,  notwithstanding  our  possession  of  the  facts  from 
history  and  from  science,  which,  if  studied,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  more  correct  view  of  such  matters.  As  I  have 
abready  said,  political  economy  is  a  comparatively  modern 
science,  practically  dating  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
whose  treatise  was  published  a  little  over  a  century  ago.*  It 
teaches  that  the  (^rations  of  society,  in  relation  to  com- 
merce,  are  regulated  by  ascertainable  laws,  and  that  any 
anticipation  of  the  good  effects  of  any  such  law,  in  one 
direction,  must,  inevitably,  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
forfeiture  of  advantages  in  another  direction.  For  instance, 
when  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  bounty  was  paid  on  the 
exportation  of  com,  in  order  to  encourage  the  agricultural 
interest,  it  was  little  thought  that  the  incentive,  thus  offered 
to  exportation,  would  prove  so  effectual  as  to  lead  to  corn 
acquiring  an  almost  fabulous  value  in  the  producing  country 
itself^  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  give  rise  to  serious  riots. 
Yet,  such  was  the  feet ;  and,  subsequently,  when  the  other 
extreme  was  resorted  to,  by  actually  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  laden  from 
British  ports,  the  authors  of  the  law  equally  lost  sight  of 
the  feet  that  what  they  were  doing  would  have  the  effect  of 
paralysing  the  national  shipping  interests.  Yet  such  also 
was  the  case. 

Now,  in  both  these  instances,  the  legislation  referred  to 
had  been  prompted  by  the  very  best  intentions,  though  the 
result,  in  each  case,  proved  that  the  authors  failed  to  foresee 
the  ultimate  effects  of  their  measures,  which,  in  the  light  of 
QKxiera  economic  knowledge,  would  now  be  predicted  by 
any  person  of  moderate  political  education.    The  first  of 

*  **  Ac  the  present  day^**  nys  Buckle,  "  eighty  jears  after  the  publication  of  Adam 
Ruth's  *  Wealth  of  NatioDS,'  there  is  not  to  be  ftmnd  any  one  of  toUrabie  educAtion 
ia  not  mtkntmd of  hoMmg  opinions,  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
*epe  mmiveruUfy  recehed."   '"History  of  Civilisation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ai6. 
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these  laws  was  conceived  for  the  encouragement  gf  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  the  second,  with  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  dearth  of  corn^  which,  according  to  Hume,  "  so  much 
distressed  the  poorer  class  of  people."  These  were  distinct 
instances  of  a  spurious  Liberalism  ;  for,  though  appearing  at 
first  sight  to  promise  national  benefits,  the  liberty  of  the  tax^ 
payer  was,  in  the  one  case,  infringed  by  his  being  compelled 
to  contribute,  through  the  revenue,  to  the  granting  of  a 
bounty  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  a  particular  industry, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class;  while,  In  the  second  case, 
the  liberty  of  the  agriculturalist  was  infringed  by  preventing 
him  from  selling  to  a  foreign  purchaser,  willing  to  give  him 
a  higher  price  for  his  corn  than  that  which  was  obtainable 
in  his  own  country.  These  are  only  individual  instances  of 
a  far-reaching  misconception,  by  means  of  which  commerce 
was  hampered  for  purposes  which  were  never  to  be  realised, 
and  interfered  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  all 
attempts  ai  development.  All  such  laws  had,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  revoked,  that  is  to  say,  repealed,  and  the  mere 
repeal  was  in  its  turn  looked  upon  as  a  reform.* 

It  was  only  by  a  series  of  experiences  of  this  kind  that 
men  came,  at  last,  to  understand  the  principles  of  what  we 
term  political  economy.  Now,  during  the  period  ovcf 
which  so  much  of  this  experience  was  gained,  that  is  to  say 
over  which  we  find  commerce  almost  strangled  with  abortive 
legislative  restrictions,  the  government  of  the  countiy 
(England)  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  monied  and  better 
educated  section  of  society.  If  any  class  should  have 
known  how  ho[}eless  were  such  attempts,  it  was  the  cl»B 
who  then  more  or  less  monopolised  the  governing  power. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  world  was  only  ieaming  politick 

•  thick le  say*  of  (he  Carn-l-aws  Repeal  ;    All  that  wa*  dime  wu  to  rcfKal  ih*  <W 
tRws  iiiiH  |«Lve  trwle  to  its  natural  freedom     and  eliewbere,  **Ewr%.  c^'^jr  ftR,** 
which  Kajs  Imn  affeclod^  has  consisttzd  nol  in  daing  lomethins  n#w.  ' 
vjinciKins  tt/rf.  .  ,  .  the  whok  »opc  -At^d  Lendency  of  modem 
UitnKi  to  that  ii4ti£r«l  duiiuict  fitKH  which  the  iffmcrmtc*  of  precediii^       -  ■ 
dnven  thf^n." 
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economy,  and  at  a  considerable  cost  to  its  commerce  and 
its  social  advancement    To  this  fact,  alone,  can  we  attribute 
those  great  and  numerous  legislative  errors.    Consider,  for 
a  moment,  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  present  day.  The 
science  of  political  economy  has  been  expounded  by  some 
of  the  greatest  intellects  of  our  century ;  treatises,  without 
number,  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
citizen,  and  the  subject  has  been  taught  in  every  university, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  best  schools  in  every  English-speak- 
ing community.    Every  educated  man  knows,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  taught  those  principles  ;  and  the  mistakes  of  our 
forefathers  have  in  fact  become  our  heritage,  from  which  we 
are  enabled  to  draw  morals  for  our  own  political  guidance. 
The  fundamental  truth,  for  instance,  which  underlies  the 
theory  of  Freetrade  is  trite  among  properly  educated  persons, 
and,  as  Mr.  Bright  said  some  time  ago,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand   how  reasonable  men  ever  thought  otherwise." 
If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  how  it  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advance  in  political  education,  so  much 
of  what  I  have  called  misconceived  legislation  is  still  being 
passed  in  such  a  community  as  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  The 
anfwer  is  obvious.    The  class  who  formerly  held  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  governing  power,  and  who,  themselves, 
were  parties  to  the  misconceived  legislation  in  earlier  times, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  certainly  corrected  their  view 
of  political  questions ;  but — and  this  is  the  reason  for  which 
I  am  seeking — ^meanwhile,  the  governing  power  has  been 
passed  on  to  the  masses^  who,  unfortunately,  are  almost  as 
Gtde  versed  in  political  principles,  as  were  the  more 
Vacated  classes  before  Adam  Smith's  time.    Parliament  is, 
of  necessity,  the  mirror  of  the  political  opinions  entertained 
those  who  elect  it,  and  one  of  the  natural  but  also  unfor- 
timale  consequences  of  representative  government  is  that 
t^ndidates  are  always  forthcoming  to  advocate  the  unwise 
^  well  as  the  wise  expressions  of  public  opinion.    There  is 
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reason  to  believe  that,  as  lime  progresses,  the  masses  will 
make  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  sound  political 
principles,  and  resist,  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
the  overtures  of  aspiring  candidates  who  are  not  distnclined 
to  stultify  themselves  in  order  to  win  the  approval  of  those 
who  can  turn  the  scale  at  election  time.    Thus,  then^ 
though  the  better  educated  classes  of  the  present  day 
are   familiar  with  political  principles,  the  fact  that  the 
government  has,  to  a  great  extent,  passe<l  out  of  their  hands 
into  those  of  the  masses  renders  the  chances  of  wiser  and  mofC' 
far-seeing  legislation  somewhat  remote,    A  review  of  some 
of  the  modern  and  impending  legislation,  which  I  shall  under- 
take  in  a  future  chapter,  will,  1  think,  go  far  to  show  that 
society  is  just  now  in  as  great  danger,  from  the  passing  of 
misconceived  measures,  as  it  was  in  those  remote  times 
to  which  I  have  alluded.    Ever^^  important  extension  of 
the  franchise  brings  in  to  the' electoral  fold  a  fresh  detacft- 
ment  of  the  less  provident  and  less  reflective  section  of 
society.    Each  of  such  detachments  constitutes  a  new 
disturbing  factor  in  the  periodical  expressbn  of  the  public 
opinion,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  disturbance  in  the  formatioii 
of  that  opinion,  whether  for  good,  or  for  evil,  depends  iijion 
the  amount  of  wisdom  which  is  possessed  in  deterraiainf 
their  wants,  and  the  amount  of  judgment  which  is  exercised 
in  wielding  the  power  by  which  that  deterniinatioa  ii 
expressed.    The  mere  fact  of  such  a  detachment 
been  hitherto  excluded  from  the  franchise  is,  in 
evidence  of  having  lieen  under  age,  or  of  having 
means ;  and  it  would  be  a  mere  truism  to  assert  that  both 
and  poverty  are,  as  a  rule,  unnccompanied  by  a  large  a 
of  political  or  any  other  wisdom.    The  net  result  of  til 
FramhiH  Act  of  1885  has  been  carefully  set  forth  in  ** 
Radical  Programme"  as  follows  : — '*  The  |jarliament  of  I 
was  elected  by  ihrei  miiiions  of  electors,  of  whom  ii 
estimated  mi4hird  were  of  the  working  classes*  I'hc 
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House  of  Commons  '*  (now  sitting)  "  will  be  elected  by 
five  millions  of  men,  of  whom  Ihree-fifths  belong  to  the 
labouring  population."*  The  Act  of  1885  therefore  added 
iufo  millions  to  the  franchise,  principally  of  the  agricultural- 
labourer  class.  This  has  been  the  dream  of  Radicals  for 
years;  yet,  bear  what  the  author  of  the>' Radical  Programme" 
says  of  the  class  from  which  this  new  detachment  has  been 
taken : — The  English  masses  are  nearly  impervious  to 
political  ideas.  .  .  .  The  people  know  vai^uely  what  they 
want.  .  .  .  ITiere  never  was  a  time  when  instruction  was 
more  sorely  needed  on  all  these  topics £lsewhere  the  same 
authority  says : — "  It  is  for  the  people's  leaders  to  indicate 
to  them  the  precise  methods  and  instruments  by  which  their 
wishes  may  be  realised." t 

The  modus  operandi  is  then  as  follows  : — All  men  are,  of 
course,  aiming  at  wise  government.  Two  more  millions  of 
dectors  have  been  added  to  the  electoral  roll  of  Great 
Britain,  who  are  "  impervious  to  political  ideas  /'  who  "  know 
their  wants  only  vaguely;*'  and  who  are  "  in  sore  need  of  in- 
struction on  political  topics.**  These  two  millions  are  to 
express  "  their  wishes^**  and  certain  other  persons,  having 
heard  those  wishes,"  are  to  carry  them  out.  These  latter 
persons  are,  in  Radical  phraseology,  to  be  called  " leaders** 
and  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  whole  process  is  that  we 
are  to  approximate  more  closely  than  before  to  a  "  wise  " 
government — that  is  to  say,  to  a  government  working  in  the 
real  interests  of  the  "  whole  people"!  Will  such  a  series  of 
propositions  stand  the  most  superficial  logical  analysis? 
The  future  is  indeed  not  promising,  but  let  us  not  venture 
on  prophecy.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  past.  The  investiga- 
tion which  I  shall  now  make  of  "  Spurious  Liberalism,"  in 
its  historic  instances,  will  prove  that  the  repeated  attempts 
to  produce  happiness  or  success  for  the  people,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  have  not  only  failed  to  effect  their  purpose,  but, 

•  "Tlw  Radical  Prognunme/'p.  4.         t  ** The  Radical  Pregramiae,"  p.  33. 
X  '*  The  Radical  Prognunaie,"  p.  33.! 
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in  many  cases,  produced  results  entirely  opposite  to  those 
which  were  intended  and  anticipated.  It  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  noticed  that,  in  a  large  number  o(  insta^nces,  the 
matters  dealt  with  were  of  the  most  private  and  trivial 
nature,  which  could  have  had  no  rea!  concern  for  anybody 
but  the  individuals  themsdves^  and  certainly  not  the 
remotest  for  the  government  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
people  at  large,  whom  the  government  are  supposed  to 
represent, 

I  shall  first  deal  with  those  interferences  with  national 
commercei  which  form  pSLti  of  the  material  from  whidi 
Buckle  deduced  the  conclusion  that  "the  history  of  the 
commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce," 
Those  interferences  were  princi|mlly  with  the  natural  supply 
and  demand  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  corn,  meat, 
and  wool ;  and  a  study  of  them  will  show  how  vain  and 
profitless  were,  and  almost  must  be,  the  attempts  to  improve 
upon  the  ordinary  economic  laws  by  which  the  English 
people  are  now  content  to  allow  their  markets  to  be  ruled. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  an  assize  of  bread  was  fixed— 
that  is  to  say,  a  statute  was  [>assed  with  the  object  of 
iating  prices  *  Hume  says,  in  reference  to  it : — Yet  did 
the  prices  often  rise  much  higher  than  any  taken  notice  of 
by  the  statute/'t  The  state^  in  fact,  did  not  succeed  m 
regulating  the  prices^  for  they  rose  notwithstanding  the 
statute.  It  was,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  bread,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  abject  of  the  l^if^ 
lative  restriction  failed  to  effect  its  purpose.  Even  if  such 
an  enactment  had  elTected  its  authors'  aim^  no  argument 
necessary  to  show  that  such  a  restriction  would  have  woii^| 
an  injustice  on  the  holders  of  corn  and  the  sellers  of  b 
by  dc|>nving  them  of  the  liberty  of  selling  it  to  such  |>e 
as  would  purchase  it  at  the  best  obtainable  price. 

*  "Hie  delAiU  «r  ihik  mcl  wert  oo|>ied  from  a  preceding  Msin,  dAiiiiti  gA  fiu 

the  re'g>i  uf  Joafi.  \  "  llitiury  ttf  Eii^Lind/"  vol.  i.,  p.  j^i. 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (according  to  Hume),  by  far 
the  most  considerable  of  England's  exports  was  that  of  wool. 
The  king  placed  an  imposition  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack 
exported:  thus  again  interfering  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  trespassing,  for  no  l^itimate  purpose,  upon  the 
liberty  of  those  citizensi  whose  interest  it  was  to  export  and 
dispose  of  abroad,  for  the  best  price  obtainable,  their  law- 
fully acquired  commodity.  The  same  monarch,  in  order  to 
give  an  artificial  stimulus  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  offered 
protection  and  encouragement  to  foreign  weavers,  and 
enacted  a  law,  prohibiting  everyone  from  wearing  any  cloth 
but  that  of  English  fiibric  Later,  in  the  same  reign,  the 
exportation  of  wool  was  absolutely  prohibited,  as  also  that 
of  manu£u:tured  iron.*  This  was  done  with  a  view  of  com- 
pelling foreigners  to  come  and  buy  in  the  English  markets; 
and,  lest  the  law  should  be  evaded,  the  penalty  for  a  breach 
was  fixed  at  "  death  and  confiscation." 

The  policy  of  parliament,  during  various  periods  of  this 
rdgn,  became  unbearably  interfering.  It  attempted,  what 
Hume  characterises  as  "  the  impracticable  scheme "  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  labour,  as  also  that  of  poultry.!  A 
reaper,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  was  not  allowed  above 
twopence  a  day,  or  near  sixpence  of  our  present  money ;  in 
the  second  week,  a  third  more.  A  master  carpenter  was 
bmited,  through  the  whole  year,  to  threepence  a  day ;  a 
common  carpenter  to  twopence  a  day,  money  of  that 

In  the  following  reign  (Richard  II.),  parliament  com- 
Mned  (as  might  have  been  expected)  of  the  decay  of 
^>prog,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  king  had 
itthorised  frequent  seizures  for  purposes  of  war.  They 
lerted  that  one  seaport  had  contained  "more  vessels 
ui  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom."f 

Hw'ft  "  Hntory  of  Eagbmd,"  chap.  x6.         t  37  Edward  III.,  chap.  3. 
HBc's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.,  chap  16. 
Mc's  "  History  oC  England,"  vol.  ii.,  chap  16. 
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Motwiihstanding  this  rerf  distinct  lessos^  as  to  the  effect 
^eh  arbftary  conduct,  the  same  compkifit  had  to  be 
repeated  in  Edward's  feigiv  iga^in  in  tbat  of  Richaid. 
In  the  2  7Ch  year  of  Edward,  parliament  took  upon  itself  to 
#x  ypon  particular  towm  of  England  as  the  markets  for 
wool,  leather,  lead,  and  certain  other  commodilies*  Next  it 
was  removed  to  Oibis.  ^Fhe  object  of  this  interference 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  to  enable  foreigners 
to  be  invited  to  a  definite  market.  This  scheme  hkewise 
was  carried  out  to  such  esttremes  by  parliament  that  English 
merchants  were  actually  prohibited  from  exporting  any 
Enghsh  goods  from  the  statutory  market,  and  the  result  was 
"  the  total  abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation^  except  that 
to  GalaiSv***  In  this  reign  also  "shopkeepers  had  the  prices 
of  provisions  dictated  to  them/*t 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  another  crop  of  the 
same  short'Sighted  legislation.  *^  Commerce,''  says  HiudCi 
"was  very  little  understood  in  this  reign,  as  iii  all  the 
preceding.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  jealousjr 
against  what  were  termed  merchant  strangers/*  Restraints 
of  various  kinds  were  imposed  upon  them  by  act  of 
parliament.  For  instance,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  out,  m 
English  manufactures  or  commodities,  all  the  money  acquired 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods  ;  they  were  prohibited  from  bupflg 
or  selling  with  one  another  ;  and  it  was  rendered  impertti* 
that  all  their  goods  should  be  disposed  of  three  months 
imix>riation4  Home  says  of  this  last  enactment,  that* 
was  found  inmni'tnieHt  that  it  was,  soon  after,  npioUl 
parliament."  It  would  also  appear  that,  during  the  pn 
reignsj  the  prohibition  on  the  ex{x>rtadon  of  com 
maintained ;  for  it  is  said^  by  Hume,  that  permisskifli 
given  by  parliament  to  export  com  when  rt  was  at 
prices." 


\  4  ffcnry  IV.*  chap,  15.    5  lUnry  IV.,  chap. 
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Coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  we  6nd  that 
the  king's  love  of  money  naturally  led  him  to  encourage 
commerce ;  but,"  adds  Hume,  "  if  we  may  judge  by  most 
of  the  laws  enacted  during  his  reign,  trade  and  industry 
were  rather  hurt  than  promoted  by  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  them."  Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  taking 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money/  "which,"  adds  Hume,  "the 
superstition  of  the  age  zealously  proscribed ;"  and  all 
attempts  at  evading  such  a  law,  so  as  to  make  money  by 
the  loan  of  money,  were  carefully  guarded  against.!  "  It  is 
needless,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  to  observe  how  unreason- 
(Me  and  iniquitous  were  these  laws ;  how  impossible  to  be 
executed^  and  how  hurtfulto  trade^  if  they  could  take  place."! 

In  this  same  reign,  laws  were  made  against  the  exportation 
of  money,  plate,  or  bullion  ;1I  "a  precaution,"  adds  Hume, 
which  serves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  more  be 
nfortedJ*    The  exportation  of  horses  was  likewise  pro- 
hibited,§  "as  i^"  says  the  historian,  "that  exportation  did 
not  ewaurage  the  breed,  and  render  them  more  plentiful  in 
the  kingdcMn."   In  order  to  promote  archery,  no  bows  were 
to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shillings  and  fourpence 
of  modem  money.    "  The  only  effect  of  this  regulation," 
says  the  same  writer,  "  must  be  either  that  the  people  would 
be  supplied  with  bad  bows  or  none  at  all."||    In  this  reign, 
abo,  prices  were  fixed  for  woollen  cloth,  caps,  and  hats;^*  and 
the  wages  of  labourers  were  further  regulated  by  statute. ft 
**It  is  evident,"  says  Hume,  in  comment,  "that  these  matters 
to  be  left  free^  and  be  entrusted  to  the  common  course 
Of  business  and  commerce."    "  One  great  cause,"  says  the 
ktslorian,  "  of  the  low  state  of  industry  during  this  period 
^te  the  restraints  put  upon  itP    It  appears  that  parliament 
Ihelf  at  last  recognised  this,  and  subsequently  enlarged  the 

*  J  Henry  VII.,  chap. j.  t  7  Henry  VII.,  clwp.  8.  t  "  History  of  England," 
L  ii,  duqK  a6.  5  4  Henry  VII.,  chap.  23.  %  \t  Henry  VII.,  chap.  13. 
'*Hij»tory  of  England,    vol.  ii.,  chap.  26.  4  Henry  VII.,  chaps.  8,  9. 

II  Henry  VII.,  diap.  rz. 
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limitations,  though  not  suffitiiently.  Among  the  many 
abortive  attempts  (in  the  mlgn  of  Henry  VIIL)  at  nianu- 
facturing  happiness  by  act  of  parliament,  was  one  which 
forbade  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  making  of  broad*cIoth* 
The  attempt  had  this  effect, ^ — to  drive  a  large  part  of  the 
woollen  trade  into  Holland,  where  the  "divers  devilish 
contrivances,"  as  the  machines  were  called^  were  under  no 
such  legislative  restraint.* 

Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  Hume  says:  "The 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  joined 
to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess,  as  well  as 
by  her  father,  cktcked  the  grofiffA  of  cmimtra.*^  The 
reign  supplies  us  with  one  excellent  example  of  this 
abortive  legislation.  A  law  had  been  made,  in  the  pre* 
vious  reign,  by  which  everyone  was  prohibited  from  making 
cloth,  unless  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
year^.  It  was  fully  expected  that,  by  thus  preventing 
private  and  inexperienced  persons  from  producing  that 
commodity  for  themselves,  the  authorised  channels  of  the 
industry  would  be  greatly  stimulated.  Yet  we  find  that  in 
Mary's  reign  the  law  in  question  was  repealed  ,  and  ibe 
reasons  given  for  so  doing  were  that  the  former  statute  hid 
occasimtd  the  demy  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  hid 
mined  several  towns,  t 

In  contrast  with  the  instances  of  this  class  of  Eegishtion 
which  I  have  now  enumerated,  we  have  Hume's  testimony 
regarding  some  features  of  Elizabeth's  reign*  **  By  allowing 
a  free  exportaiion  of  corn,'*  he  says,  trade  and  navigation 
were  promoted^  and  so  much  mcrimtd  w*as  the  shippi 
her  kingdom*  *  .  •  that  she  was  justly  styled  lh« 
storeref  Naval  Ghry^  and  the  Queen  of  the  Northern  SeitJ 
It  was  in  her  reign,  however,  that  the  system  of  monopolio 
was  carried  to  such  a  high  and  injurious  pitch  of  develop- 
ment   In   order   to   reward   many   pereons  who  W 

*  " Lil'ierfy  or  Law " (Wordnworih  DonUthorpeX  p-  a&         I  tiufHt  " HiMI 
Eoclaodf vol.  llLf  ^\%^]^,  \  Hujne't "  H istur)'  of  England,"  ¥oL 
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distinguished  themselves  in  civil  and  military  matters  during 
that  period,  she,  not  being  able  to  give  them  suitable  money 
rewards,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  granting  them  patents 
for  monopolies  in  varioys  articles  of  commerce.  Beyond 
those  which  she  thus  gave  away,  there  were  others  which 
she  sold.  The  recipients  of  these  paten ts^  having  the 
monopoly  of  certain  articles  secured  to  them,  were  enabled 
to  charge  just  what  they  chose  for  them.  It  is  astonish- 
ing," says  one  writer,  "  to  consider  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  those  commodities  which  were  thus  assigned  over 
to  patentees  :  currants,  salt,  iron,  jTOwder,  cards,  calf-skin, 
fells,  ox-shin  bones,  oil,  cloth,  potashes,  aniseeds,  vinegar, 
coal,  steel,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  oil,  glass, 
paper,  starch,  solphor,  fish,  beer,  leather,  and  a  number  of 
others."  Over  all  these,  and  a  score  more  articles  of  daily 
use,  the  most  absolute  monopolies  were  granted.  Hume 
relates  that,  when  this  list  was  read  out  in  parliament,  a 
member  cried  out :     Is  not  bread  among  the  number 

Bread  ?"  said  everyone  with  astonishment.  **¥es,*'  said 
Ihe  member,  "if  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate  we  shall  have 
bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  parliament,"  The 
effect  of  these  monopolies,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
WIS  most  oppressive  to  the  people.  The  fortunate  patentees 
were  most  exorbitant  in  their  demands ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  salt  rose  in  price  from  sixpence  to  fourteen  or  tifteen 
shillings  a  bushel  Of  course  such  prices  attracted  others 
to  attempt  the  sale;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  opposition, 
flie  pttentees  had  to  be  invested  with  very  arbitrary  powers, 
by  which  they  could  exact  heavy  penalties  from  all  who 
interfered  with  their  patent.  The  patentee  of  saltpetre 
tuuldj  for  instance,  enter  into  any  house  and  commit  what- 
havoc  he  chc^e,  wherever  he  susfiected  saltpetre  might 
concealed. 

This  arbitrary  power  enabled  its  possessors  to  extort  large 
of  motley,  as  a  payment  for  more  considerate  treatment. 
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"While  all  domestic  intercourse  was  ihiis  restrained," 
says  Hume,  *M€St  any  scope  should  remain  for  industry, 
almost  every  species  of  foreign  commerce  was  confined  to 
exclusive  companies^  who  bought  and  soId»  at  any  price 
that  they  thought  proper  to  offer  or  exact/' 

These  grievances,  "  the  most  intokrable  for  the  present, 
and  the  most  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  that  ever 
were  known,  in  any  age,  or  under  any  government,"  excited 
great  complaint,  but  the  queen  persisted  in  defending  them. 
A  bilt  was  introduced  for  their  abolition  ;  and  after  much 
discussion,  and  much  complaint,  the  queen  consented  to 
their  partial  abolition.  These  monopolies,  meanwhile,  had 
"tended  to  extingiiuh  ail  domtsik  industry*^ 

James  I.,  Elizabeth's  successor,  called  in  and  annuUed 
those  which  remained,  because  they  had  **  extremely  fdkfd 
every  species  of  iomestk  industry. '     Another  s  in  gu  lar  ill  uslit- 
lion  is  afforded  by  EUzabeth's  reign.     An  act  Elizabeth, 
cap.  7)  "touching  the  drapers,  cottoners,  and  iriiers  d 
Shewsbtiry,"  was  passed,  to  prohibit  any  one  entering  into 
what  was  termed  the  "  mystery  "  of  those  Industrie  unless 
they  had  been  ''  brought  up  in  the  use  of  the  said  tr 
It  appears  that  before  six  years  had  eiapscd,  the  draper- 
cottoners  of  Shewsbury  discovered  their  mistake, 
communicated  it  to  the  government  of  the  day.    By  1 
subsequent  act  (14  Elizabeth,  cap.  la)  the  previous  tifW 
was  repealed,    at  the  humble  suit  of  the  inhabitants  oi  tlie 
said  town,  and  also  of  the  said  artificers,  for  wk&$§  /-^ 
the  said  act  was  supposed  h  i^t  prmndtd''   In  the  second 
tion,  the  following  significant  moral  is  unconsdotisty  pon 
for  posterity*    **  Experience  hath  plainly  taught  in  the 
town  that  the  said  act  hath,  not  only  not  t^rougkt  thi 
i£fct  that  thm  was  hop^d  and  surmised^  but  also 
been,  and  now  is  likely  to  be,  the  mry  greatest  mmu  * 
imp&verishing  and  undoing     ihi  poor  artifietrs  and  oth 


■  Humei    HUtory  uf  ErtfiUiid/'  vol.  lu-,  chap.  4S' 
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at  whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured,  for  that  there  be, 
now,  sithence  the  making  of  the  said  statute,  much  fewer 
persons  to  set  them  a-work  than  before."* 

Even  after  the  annulling  of  the  monopolies  by  James  I., 
certain  exclusive  companies  were  allowed  to  continue,  by 
which  almost  all  foreign  trade^  except  "  that  of  France,  was 
brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and 
aU  prospect  of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever 
sacrificed^  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  sovereign." 
As  a  further  consequence,  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
England  was  centred  in  London.  The  whole  trade  of 
London  was  confined  to  about  two  hundred  citizens,  who, 
by  combination,  were  enabled  to  fix  their  own  prices  to 
both  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  kingdom.  This  great 
grievance  led  to  a  special  committee,  which  gave  as  its 
opinion  that  "shipping  and  seamen  had  sensibly  decayed^ 
during  all  the  preceding  reign." 

Coming  now,  to  the  reign  of  George  IL,  we  find  that 
bounties  were  being  paid  on  the  exportation  of  com,  even 
at  a  time  whoi  the  Exchequer  was  so  low  that  the  payment 
had  to  be  made  in  three  per  cent,  debentures.  This  artificial 
encouragement,  as  I  have  already  shown,  induced  so  large 
exportations  of  that  commodity  that  the  home  pnces 
became  exorbitant,  and  frequent  riots  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  outcry  against  the  subsidy.  From 
this  extreme,  in  one  part  of  the  reign,  parliament  went  to 
the  other,  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  consequence  of  the 
dearth  of  corn,  which  "so  much  distressed  the  poorer  class 
of  people^"  the  exportation  was  prohibited,  by  statute,  and 
an  embargo  laid  upon  all  ships  laden,  or  to  be  laden  from 
British  ports.  In  order,  still  further,  to  reduce  the  price, 
the  exportation  was  prohibited  from  any  of  the  British 
plantations,  except  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  from 
one  colony  to  another.!    Many  other  commodities  were 

*  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour"  (W.  Stanley  JevonsX  p.  37. 
t    History  of  England,"  (SfnoUett;,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  36. 


prolnbiied  kom  btamg  G^ottcd^  smong  them 
At  the  wne  tim^  pu&mait  prolubited  spirits 
fiwi  win^  m  onler  tiat  tJiat  utkk  might  be 
reodcfcdilifi  aim  ihcMp- 

This  had  the  eAect  of  so  laisn^  the  market  price  of 
laak  thai  m  h^i^  pelitioii  was  pieseiited  to  parliament  by 
the  btevm  of  Umiaa,  oomplamiiig  that  they  could  not 
cany  tm  their  bosiD^  and  that  the  distillers  would  be 
cmder  the  oecesaly  of  aubsututing  the  best  barley  in  lieu  of 
wheat,  of  witicb  thoe  would  not  thai  be  enough  for  all  . 
purposes.    They  pointed  out,  also,  that,  in  consequence  of  i 
the  necessary  stoppag^e  of  tbetr  busine^  the  revenue  would 
be  materially  affected     This  latter  contention  api^ears  to 
have  had  the  d^red  effect,  for,  in  oider  to  prevent  such  i 
iDoniingency  as  that  to  which  it  |>ointed,  a  bill  was  inusedi- 
ately  passed  to  restrain  the  distilling  of  til/  grain  wAaimmi^* 
It  was  next  pointed  out  that  the  bst  restriction  would  rain 
many  £irniers  and  others,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  maltini; 
but,  as  it  was  found  impassible  to  please  everybody,  pailii- 
ment  left  matters  where  they  were.    It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  series  of  more  harrassing  interferences 
with  the  natural  current  of  commerce ;  and  litUe  busiiwss 
knowledge   is  requisite  to  etiable  one  to  imagine  wJui 
ruinous  results  such  a  disturbing  and  disorganizing  policjf 
must  have  produced  in  the  mercantile  world.    At  tm^ 
period  of  the  reign,  a  bounty  is  offered  for  the  exportati^ 
corn.    This  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
^cially  bolster  up  the  agricultural  industry.    The  maicii 
amount  of  land  would  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  a 
part  of  the  population  would  be  drawn  off  from  less 
able  occupations,  in  order  to  further  the  cultivation  of  cmor 
land-    Then,  when  the  industry  had  become  flourtshiiH 
and  every  one  of  the  multitudinous  incidental  interests 
settled  down  to  their  respective  functions,  the  act  of  pjxto- 
ment,  abolishing  the  bounty,  and  prohibiting  the  C3q>ortatio«» 
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would  suddenly  paralyse  all  concerned.     The  shipping 
interest  would  as  suddenly  find  its  trade  at  an  end,  and  be 
forced  to  seek  some  new  channel  of  employment.  The 
large  number  of  merchants  and  their  assistants,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  disposal  and  exportation  of  the  com- 
modity, would  be  abruptly  deprived  of  their  occupation. 
The  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interest  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive,  for,  at  one  blow,  a  vast  portion  of  the  popula- 
tioD,  and  that  of  the  most  needy  and  helpless  section  of 
society — the  agricultural  labourers — would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  rendered  helpless,  until  the  lapse  of 
time  had  enabled  capital,  hitherto  engaged  in  agriculture,  to 
find  its  way  into  other  industries.    One  cannot,  in  fact, 
conceive  the  extent  of  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a 
meddling  and  changing  policy  on  the  part  of  a  parliament. 
Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  instances  of  legislative  interference 
with  the  commerce  of  England,  almost  all  of  which  resulted 
ia  injury  to  the  public  interest,  though  benefiting,  for  a 
time,  certain  class-interests,  in  whose  behalf  they  appear 
to  have  been  shor^sightedly  conceived. 
[      It  would  be  easy,  had  I  space^  to  multiply  such  instances, 
drawn  from  actual  history,  showing  the  same  unintended 
and  unexpected  results.    For  instance.  Act  35  Edward  III. 
was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  dawn  the  price  of 
hetrings.    In  that  measure,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  preamble 
to  it,  it  was  complained  that  people,  "coming  to  the  fair 
•  .  .  do  bargain  for  herring,  and  every  of  them,  by  malice 
>  tad  envy,  increase  upon  another,  and  if  one  proffer  forty  shill- 
ings, another  will  proffer  ten  shillings  more,  and.  the  third 
lixty  shillings,  and  so  everyone  surmounteth  the  other  in 
tte  bargain.*^    The  fact  is,  this  was  an  act  aimed  at  the 
freraidon  of  auction  sales.     Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
JQotes  the  act,  adds  that  it  was  "  soon  repealed,  because  it 
lAed  the  fria  of  the  herrings.''!    Again,  in  the  time  of 

■  I  Cnik'ft  "  Histonr  of  Brhiah  Commerce,"  vol.  i.,  137. 

■  T  "  Man  versos  The  State,"  ^  49. 
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Edward  IIL,  there  was  a  law  by  which  innkeepers  at  sea- 
ports were  swora  to  search  their  guests,  to  prevent  the 
exjMjrtaiion  of  money  and  plate;  while,  as  late  as  i8a4,  there 
was  an  act  of  parliament  in  force  which  **  forbade  the  maim- 
facturers  (for  the  benefit  of  the  artisans)  to  fix  their  factories 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange/' 

It  would  be  out  of  my  province  to  enumerate,  at  any 
great  length,  instances  of  this  kind  of  legislation  which  have 
been  enacted  in  other  European  countries.    There  were, 
however,  regulations  in  the  last  century,   by  which  the 
French  manufacturers  were  considerably  hampered,  whereby 
the  state  decided  on  the  person  to  be  employed,  the  articles 
to  be  made,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  products — whereby  inspectors  were  authorised  to,  and 
actually  did  break  the  looms  and  burn  the  goods  which 
were  not  made  cxaciiy  according  to  law — whereby,  also, 
improvements  in  machinery  were  illegal,  and  inventors  mm 
fined.    These,  says  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer,  "  had  no  small 
share  in  producing  the  Revolution.'* 

I^et  us  turn  now  from  these  to  similar  interferences  in 
matters  of  more  private  concern.  The  history  of  the  l«ws 
affecting  workmen  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of 
the  most  glaring  infringements  with  individual  liberty ;  an  J 
when  one  reflects  upon  their  persistence  and  rigour,  one  w 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  a  number  of  that  class,  now  that 
they  have  the  balance  of  political  power  in  their  hawb 
should  display  a  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  the  so-calletl 
better  classes,  whose  predecessors,  in  sodal  position^  led  w  ^ 
the  passing  of  such  laws, 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fixing  of  wages  by  tbe 
legislature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.;  a  step  which  i 
taken,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  become  "  exc 
That,  in  itself,  was  an  unmistakable  breach  of  true 
jirinciples,  inasmuch  as  the  workman  had  a  right  to  i 
whatever  consideration  ho  could  honestly  obtain  for 
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services.  The  act  compelkd  workmen  to  accept  the  same 
wages  which  were  current  prior  to  the  plague;  which  itself 
had  so  thinned  their  ranks. 

In  1362,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm,  a  great 
deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  a  royal 
order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  roolirxg  material,  as  also 
tilers'  wages,  should  not  he  increased* 

early  as  1385,  workmen  were  prohibited  from  com- 
bining for  the  purpose  of  raisuig  their  wages.  Such 
combinations  were  characterised  as  '*  conspiracies/*  and  the 
punishment  for  a  violation  was  very  severe. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  (Edward  VI.),  a  man  was  com- 
pelled to  work  at  statute  prices,  and,  if  he  refused,  he  was 
branded  "V  "  for  vagabond,  and  reduced  to  slavery  for 
two  years.  In  order  to  show  that  the  authors  of  that 
measure  had,  or  professed  to  have  the  general  good  in  view, 
when  enacting  it,  the  preamble  needs  to  be  considered. 
It  complains,  by  way  of  recital,  that  artificers,  handi- 
craftsmen, and  labourers  have  made  confederacies^  »  ♦ 
and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths  ,  .  .  that  they  should 
not  meddle  with  one  another,  and  perform  and  finish  what 
another  had  begun,  etc*  ,  ,  ,  io  the  great  impomrisk- 
mmt  of  kis  Majesty s  su^^Jects.*'* 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  1795?  that  a  workman  could  travel 
in  search  of  work,  out  of  his  own  parish  ;t  and,  even  as  late 
as  1768,  an  act  of  parliament  was  framed,  compelling  tailors 
to  work  from  sbc  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  one 
hour  only  4 

Even  as  late  as  1795,  magistrates  possessed  the  power  of 
txtng  the  rates  of  wages,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
breadH  It  is  said  that  even  Pitt*  Fox,  and  Whitbread 
"distinctly  asserted  the  unjust  and  pernicious  doctrine,  that 
a  bbourer's  remuneration  should  be  proportioned,  not  to  his 


•  Tbdit't  *"  Trades'  Union**"  p*  tj. 


t  'Oant's  "Trudei*  Unions,"  p.  19, 
Traol'i  "  Trader'  UqIcius/*  p.  ag. 
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services,  but  to  his  wants."*  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  so  ble  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  declaring 
illegal  all  contracts,  except  between  masters  and  iwen,  for 
obtaining  advances  of  wages,  aitering  the  hours  of  workings 
or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  work.t 

Down  to  1779,  the  Scotch  miners  were  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  pits  at  their  master's  pleasure  ;  and  they  were 
actually  sold  as  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  work.J 

The  wages  of  workmen  of  all  kinds  were  fixed,  with  ihe 
most  minute  detail,  in  the  third  and  sixth  year  of  Henry 
VIILH 

These  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power 
**  began  with  the  Statute  of  Labourer^  under  Edward  III, 
and  ceased  only  sixty  years  ago*"g 

The  same  meddlesome  spirit^  which  actuated  the  foregoing 
legislation  in  the  provinces  of  commercial  transactioos, 
and  in  the  wages  and  conditions  of  workmen^  is  traceable 
in  other  departments  of  social  concern*   One  would  certainly 
think  that  freedom  in  the  choice  of  food  would  be  left  un- 
touched by  the  governing  body  in  any  age;  but^  not  so! 
In  1363,  an  act  was  passed  enjoining  carters,  ploughmen,  and 
farm  servants  generally,  not  to  drink  "excessively;"  while 
domestic  servants  were  restricted  to  one  meal  a  day,  of  flesh 
or  fish,  and  were  to  rest  satisfied,  at  other  meals,  with  **  mi% 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  such  victuals/'  [|    By  another  id 
of  the  same  reign,  no  one  was  allowed,  either  for  dinner  or 
supper,  "above  three  dishes  in  each  course,  and  not  above  two 
courses."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  specially  declared  tbit  j 
"soused"  meat  was  to  count  as  one  of  these  dishes.^^ 
Hume,  who  mentions  this  act,  adds  characteristically, 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  ridiculous  laws  must  prove  iu-] 
eATectual,  and  could  never  be  executed*" tt  The  reasons  giva  I 

*  Tranrt  '^  TradM,^  t^fiiorij'   p.  ^1.  f  Tmnt's  »^Trtde&'  VahmC  ^ 

t  Tram's  ^'Trjulc^'  UnLonSp  '  p,  71,         ^  Fftmde's  "  History  oT  Knglaiidt'*  ^i^lj^l 
p.  3f.      4  ''The  Matt  vent^t-^  I'he Smur  p>  m.      I  Trsiil'c  *'Tfmd^\Jmgm{^^M 
HQDit'ji    Hiiitory  of  Ep^Uuid,"  vol.  ii.,  i^h&ti.  t6,       H  *^  ti^dry  of  Avi^^H 
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for  this  enxctmenti  in  its  preamble,  are  certainly  amusing — 
vir.,  that  the  gnat  men  have  been  sore  grieved,  by  the  excesses 
of  '*over  many  sorts  of  costly  meats,"  and  "the  lesser  people, 
who  only  endeavour  to  imitate  the  great  ones  in  such  soits 
of  meats,  are  much  impoverished,*  and  not  able  to  "  and 
themselves  or  their  li^e-lonL"*  la  13 15,  a  lew  years  before 
this  act,  a  similar  measure  prescribed  the  prices  of  food,  but 
was,  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "hastily  repealed  after  it 
had  caused  eniire  disappearance  of  various  foods  from  the 
maikets."! 

On  the  subject  of  wearing  apparel  we  find  the  same  spirit 
of  interference  showing  itself.  By  an  act  of  Edward  III., 
farm  servants  were  prohibited  from  wearing  any  cloth  except 
blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence."|  And  no  man, 
under  a  hundred-a*year  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  in  his  clothes.  If  An  act  of  Edward  IV.  fined  people 
for  wearing  "  any  gown  or  mantle,"  not  according  to  what 
was  prescribed.  The  same  monarch  limited  the  length  of  his 
subject's  booMoes,  that  being  then  recognised  as  a  test  of 
worldly  position;  while  Charles  II.  decreed  the  material 
in  which  people  should  be  buried.  § 

At  another  period  of  history,  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  no  "buttons  or  button  holes  made  of  cloth,  serge, 
drugget,  frieze,  camlet,  or  any  other  stuffs,  should  be  made, 
set,  or  bound  on  dothes,  or  ttfom,^^ 

The  curfew  bell  regulation,  by  which  all  citizens  had  to 
put  out  fires  and  li^ts  of  all  kinds  at  eight  o'clock,  though 
more  remote,  was  on  a  par  with  this  class  of  legislation;  and 
so  also  were  the  edicts  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  prevented  the 
"  lower  class "  from  playing  dice,  cards,  bowls,  etc.  There 
have  been  English  laws  also,  setting  forth  with  what  amount 
of  energy  and  thoroughness  the  ploughman  should  plough 
the  furrow. 

•  "  Hiatory  of  EagUnd/'  J.  A.  Froude.  I,  15.  t  "  The  Man  versus  The  Bute,*' 
p.  4^  X  TnutC't  **  Trades'  Unions,'  p.  7.  H  Home's  '*  History  of  En^nd," 
voL  li.,  p.  133.        1  "  Social  Suuics,"  p.  3x5. 
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The  subject  of  usury  I  have  already  referred  to. 
After  a  perusal  of  all  these  instances  of  meddling  legi^a- 
tion,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  realise  the  truth  of  what  Buckle  | 
has  said  regarding  the  subject.  Speaking  generally  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  past,  he  obsen^es  :^ — **They  went  blundering 
on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could  ^ 
flourish  without  their  interference,  troubling  that  commerce  i 
by  repeated  and  harrassing  regulations,  and  uktng  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  ^ 
the  trade  of  their  own  people,  by  injuring  the  trade  of  I 
others/**  And,  again,  the  same  writer  says : — '*  E?ery 
European  government  which  has  legislated  respecting  tmdt 
has  acted  as  if  its  main  objects  were  to  suppress  the  tiade, 
and  ruin  the  traders*  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  in- 
dustry to  lake  its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an 
interminable  series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good, 
and  all  inflicting  senous  harm,  To  such  a  height  has  this 
been  carried  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  dii 
tin gui shed  England,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  sddy 
consisted  in  unduing  this  mts£Aieiwus  and  inirkshe  kgisiM^ 
tion.  .  .  .  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  evefj 
posnblt  conirivanm  for  hampering  the  tmrgks  0/  t'^mn 
.  .  .  .  Duties  on  importation,  arid  duties  on  expoTiz 
bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to 
down  a  remunerative  one;  this  branch  of  industry forbidd 
and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged  ;  one  article  of  c 
merce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  io  li^ 
colonies  ;  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  bol 
not  sold  again  ;  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  aad 
sold,  but  not  leave  the  countrj'.  Then,  too,  we  find  ImtQi 
r^ulate  wages  ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  rcguliK  [ 
profits  ;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money  ;  Cttstofl-J 
house  arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind.f 

•  "  History  of  CHjiiaiion  "        I,  p.  atj. 
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It  would  be  easy  (he  continues),  to  push  the  enquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they 
have  made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold 
some  particular  principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have 
brought  about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which 
they  jMToposed.***  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  instances  of 
the  misconceived  legislation  of  historic  times.  I  shall,  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense advance  which  has  been  since  made  in  economic 
knowledge,  ;nuch  of  the  legislation  of  the  present  day  is  very 
little,  if  at  all  wiser,  or  more  scientifically  conceived. 


•  '*  History  of  Civilisation,"  p.  283. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Some  Infirmities  of  Democratic  Government. 

"  In  order  to  win  the  masses,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  the 
masses  wantf  and  to  offer  it  to  them  as  the  friu  of  vietory.** — TWtfi 
(Radical  Journal). 

''The  English  masses  are  ir^ar(fiOT/imv'(Mij to  political  ideas.  .  .  . 
They  know  vagMify  what  they  want" —  TTie  Radical  Programwu, 

"  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority^  which  may, 
at  some  future  time,  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and  oblige  then 
to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  .  .  .  Anarchy  will  then  be  the 
result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by  despotism,^^\St 

TOCQUBVILLB. 

'*  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  really  the  danger  moat  to  be  fetied, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come." — Jefferson. 

"  The  right  of  the  people  is  almost  always  sophbtically  confoaaded 
with  their Burke. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  numerous  iilostit- 
tions  of  modem  and  "  impending "  legislation,  of  the 
spuriously  "  Liberal  '*  order,  which  I  have  to  lay  before  my 
readers,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  treat  of  some  infirmitkf 
of  the  existing  form  of  government  in  English-speakini 
communities,  from  which  form  that  order  of  legislation  ii 
resulting,  and  is  still  more  likely  to  result  in  the  near  futoie*  j 
As  I  have  already  shown,  the  instances  of  the  same  damA 
which  are  handed  down  to  us  from  historic  times,  mJ 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  economic  principles  had  not,i 
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thai  age,  been  either  widely  or  thoroughly  investigated  ;  as  a 
consequence  of  which,  those  who  were  then  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  EtigUsh  people — whether  at  the 
time  monarchical  or  parliameniary  power  was  paramount — 
inflkted  upon  their  contemporaries^  and  in  some  cases  on 
their  remote  posterity,  endless  injury,  loss,  inconvenience, 
and  misery,  as  the  penalty  of  their  incompetence.  History, 
which,  as  Bolingbroke  says,  is  philosophy  leaching  by 
example,'*  has  supplied  us,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a 
large  amount  of  data  from  which  to  generalise;  and,  for  those 
who  are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  a  careful  study  of 
such  records,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  code  of  principles  of  a 
tolerably  scientific  character,  which  will  enable  them  to  test 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  legislation,  with  almost  us 
much  accuracy  as  can  be  obtained  in  connection  with 
sciences  of  an  apparently  much  more  exact  nature.* 

The  political  experience,  which  is  thus  obtainable,  has  been 
acquired,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience, 
principally,  of  our  ancestors,  but,  in  some  cases,  of  ourselves; 
inasmuch  as  the  various  interferences  with  social  evolution 
have  retarded  the  whole  progress  of  human  institutions.  A 
study  of  history  will  show,  indeed,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
earlier  legislation  (excepting  of  course  the  few  great  move- 
ments ¥rith  which  I  have  dealt  in  previous  chapters)  has  alto- 
gether failed  to  produce  good  results,  for  either  the  generations 
which  enacted  them,  or,  for  us,  their  posterity,  t  Since  those 
tarty  times,  the  wisdom  of  any  particular  legislation  has  been 
found  (that  is,  by  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Icience,)  to  depend  upon  its  greater  or  less  conformity  to 
certain  clearly  recognised  economic  laws.  A  knowledge  of 
tbe  more  fundamental  of  those  laws  has  been  imparted  to 

*  I  fcnw  cIijci«'1Sctt  nn<>ted  Sir  George  Cctnewall  Lewit  to  the  effect  th*t  'Mfpolitioil 
■  be  /  ^  '       V '  JfFitffffd  *   ■    .    there  is  no  reajon  why  it  sh<?old  not  poi£e» 
f  j/i^  ^ '  m/7  which  beton]^  to  atkef^  uffncts  fQundled  on  obscrvitioii/' 

>  r-hy^-^  n  ickewhere  thai  no  less  lhao  /&i<r-/?/?Aj of  tht  legiil&tion,  from 
«f  Henry  ML  la  the  year  has  been  whoUy  or  partinlly  rtpcalco^  and 

of  thai  |M^«c{l  ttl  the  pticscnl  reij^n^  650  acla  have  beeo  i^unUarly  ircalctl. 
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most  men  of  fair  edu€:ation ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  tiiat,  in 
the  majority  of  cases^  they  have  been  learnt  wilfTout  being 
retained;  and»  as  a  consequence,  it  is  no  unrommon 
experience  to  meet  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  who,  for 
want  of  interest  in  and  appTicatton  to  the  subject,  are  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  every  **  wind  of  (political)  doctrine  "  which  is 
blown  upon  the  public  ear  by  a  class  of  politicians  whom 
Macaulay  has  aptly  stigmatised  as  "shallow  empirics.' 
There  is^  of  course,  in  every  community,  a  large  portion  of 
the  franchised  classes  who  are  completely  ijfnorant*  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  science  as  that  of  "political  economy/' 
or  "  politics  "  in  the  broader  sense  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
many  of  the  less  responsible  of  politicians,  in  their  redder 
ardour  for  such  theories  as  "  human  equality,*'  are  eagier  DO 
confer  political  power  U|>on  this  lattex  class  in  the  very  face 
of  their  knowledge  of  that  ignorance.    The  author  of  "  The 
Radical  Programme, for  instance,  has  said,  and  with  i 
somewhat  triumphant  air,  that  whereas  the  parliament  of 
1 880  was  elected  by  "  three  ni  ill  ions  of  electors,*-  of  whcHii 
**  om-third  were  of  the  working  classes,'*  the  present  House 
is  elected  by  "  five  millions  of  men,  of  whom  i/tri£0kt 
belong  to  the  labouring  population,"    Yet,  in  the  same 
publication,    he    admits,    with    the  most  iinsoplustial 
candour,  that    the  English  masses  are  marfy  imperimm  la 
political  ideas,"  and  only  **  know  j^guely  what  they  wanL**t 
Unfortunately  only  an  infmitesimal  proportion  of  **tlie 
people  ^'  can  be  said  to  really  understand  the  politifiil 
science ;  and  that  propurtion  is   by  no  means  po^ 
enough  10  turn  the  scale  in  the  matter  of  adopting 

•  IVoughout  tMi  chapier,  and  perhjip^  kn         oTtht  eitlwT*»  I  Thtaw  m 
u*e  of  the  term  "  iKnoroni/'    J  ki3#  this  term  in  no  afTeai^ive  «enAe,    1  q 
indiate  meftly  a    want  orkaowkdjie '' of,  or  km  iirflftv-'-io-F*  i--.  . 
accfion  with  which  it  i*  iis*d*    TKe  wj>*c^i  of  ■ 
in  »|Kft3ting  of  the  ignt^fniKc  tff  Ihc  woikui^  . 
FolUloil  I^ftnooiy  Mid  FotiiiCJil  Science,  1  m^m         \    .    .i  . 
tnigt  fit  thenii  without  regiAfd  to  other  tubjecut  Ci}iE}ii:t:rjiiiiji  whuJ^  tJ^Kiy  \ 

CM  iF^funBCiJ. 

entyre  tu 

!  very  rooi  of  wmc  of  (he  nuairc  eKtra^jigant 
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fejecting  much  of  the  wild  and  dangerous  poliiical  doctrine 
^hich  is  thrown,  like  so  much  "sop/*  to  what  the  Radical 
author  would  call  the  "  impervious "  masses-  It  therefore 
behoves  every  thoughtful  man  to  consider,  carefully,  the 
position  of  affairs  under  the  circumstances  ;  to  re(!ect  upon 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  under  a 
deniocratic  form  of  government ;  and,  if  iiossible^  to  analyse 
the  source  of  those  difficulties^  with  a  view  of  determining 
bow  best  to  meet  them  as  they  confront  society  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  misconceived  interpreta- 
lions  which  have  been  frequently  placed  upon  the  term 
"Liberalism/*  by  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  T  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  those  misconceptions  to  the  fact 
that  the  Liberahsm  of  the  past  has  so  invariably 
bad  the  effect  of  conferring  its  good  results,  almost 
exclusively,  upon  the  working-classes,  that  that  section 
society  (now  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  governing 
body)  has  been  brought  to  the  belief  that  the  bestowal  of 
luch  advantages  upon  its  own  members  is  not  merely  a 
nsuitf  but  the  absolute  am  and  purp&se  of  "  Liberalism,'^ 
It  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  conclusion  to  arrive  at^  yet  it 
is  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  that,  under  the  existing 
fcm  of  government,  as  administered  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
bnies,  there  is  very  little  hope,  for  some  generations  to 
of  wiser  counsel  prevailing  in  the  broad  field  of  legis- 
In  historic  times,  as  I  have  said,  economic  laws 
unknown,  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  them  were, 
:quentiyj  ignored,  with  such  results  as  we  have  seen 
too,  notwithstanding  that  the  government  was,  to  a 
odent,  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  better-educated 
r.  In  the  present  day,  the  more  fundamental  of  the 
mic  laws  are  not  only  known,  but  have,  as  I  have  said, 
»(me  familiar  to  many  educated  persons.  In  the  mean- 
^  however,  the  preponderance  of  the  legislative  power 
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has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  better-educated  classes,  into 
those  of  the  masses,  a  number  of  whom  are  doubtless  highly 
intelligent  and  fairly  capable  of  taking  part  in  legislative  mat- 
ters, but  the  remainder  of  whom  (comprehending  the  great 
majority)  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  Its  higher 
bearings.     The  result  of  this  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  any  community,  for  the  following  reasons  : — We 
have  seen  that  society  is  capable  of  suffering  much  harm  by 
means  of  the  passing  of  short-sighted  and  misconceived 
laws,  that  is  to  say  by  means  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as    over-legislation,"    Such  a  balance  of  power  as  thai 
indicated  above  must,  then,  work  incalculable  injury  to 
the  whole   social   organism.     Society,  in  fact,  can,  by 
unwise   legislation,  just  as  surely  inflict  serious  injmy 
upon  itself  as  an  organism,  as  a  child  can  upon  its 
body  by  an  ignorant  handling  of  a  surgical  instrument 
In  both  cases  the  instrument   by  which  the  injury  is 
inflicted  is  capable  of  producing  much  good,  if  used  at  tk 
proper  time,  and  by  those  who  understand  how  to  wield  it- 
In  both  cases,  also,  a  want  of  knowledge  converts  the  instni- 
ment  into  an  engine  of  destruction,  according  to  the  con* 
fldence  with  which,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  wiel<lei 
To  obviate  these  injurious  results  it  would  be  necessary  to 
confine  the  legislature  to  its  proper  limits^  and  to  insure  iti 
non-interferencewith  the  evolution  of  society,  beyond  thclinci 
at  which  that  interference  is  essential  to  the  evolution  itsA 
In  order  to  attain  these  results,  in  an  idea!  degree,  it 
be  necessary  that  those  entrusted^  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  government  of  a  country  should  ix)ssess  and  utili 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  their  subject — that 
say*  should  be  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
the  immediate  and  ultimate  effects  of  every  measure,  ai 
content  to  exercise  that  judgment,  irrespective  of 
interest  or  sym|>athetic  leaning  towards  any  class.  So 
feet  a  government  is  scarcly  obtainable,  as  humanity 
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consdtnted;  and,  even  if,  by  chance,  such  an  ideal  condition  of 
things  could  be  secured,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  constitute 
any  sach  government  a  permanent  one,  inasmuch  as  it  would, 
in  tim^  be  certain  to  drift,  like  all  permanent  governments,  into 
an  abuse  of  its  exclusive  power.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  society  should  not  set  up  an  ideal  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  possession  of  the  highest 
possible  $|tandard  to  which  it  may  be  ever  approximating. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  legislative  errors 
will  be  frequently  committed;   for  who  could  be  in- 
variably wise  in  predicting  results  in  connection  with 
a  science  which    Edmund  Burke    has  said  "requires 
more  experience   than    any  person  can  gain   in  his 
whole  life^  and  which  another  profound  student  has 
admitted  to  be  ''so  complex  that  only  those  who  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  study  can  be  acquainted  with  any 
eomsiderable  part  of  it"    Even  a  modicum  of  these  high 
qualifications  is  possessed  by  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  men,  and  it  follows  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  our  legislators  is,  ex- 
cept on  the  most  simple  of  political  questions,  next  to  useless; 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  affirmatively  injurious  to  themselves. 
We  are,  in  foct,  brought  to  this  extraordinary  conclusion  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  governments  of  the  day  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  are  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  subject  only  to  certain  modifying  and  counter- 
acting influences,  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  the 
chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  direction,  which  any 
l^islation  may  take,  being  the  wroi^  or  unwise  one.  lliis 
conclusion,  moreover,  is  not  wanting  in  confirmation  in  the 
facts  which  now  surround  us ;  for  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  already  being  forced  upon  society,  and  there  is  also  every 
symptom  of  a  continuance  of  a  class  of  legislation  which  is 
excessive;  which  is  directed  towards  some  immediate  object, 
without  regard  to  ultimate  results;  and  which  is  already 
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working  incalculable  injury  to  commercial,  industrial  and 
social  interests,  by  checkiug  indivjduai  enterprise  and  energy  ; 
shaking  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  ;  and  grievously 
demoralising  the  people  in  their  self-helping  and  inde- 
pendent Citizenship. 

These  charges,   1  am  aware,  constitute  an  extremely 
weighty  indictment  against  democratic  government ;  but  I  am 
[^epared,  I  think^  to  offer  the  dicta  of  unexceptionable  autho- 
rities in  support  of  every  step  of  my  argument.    If  that  be 
done,  it  must  be  admitted  that  democracy  has  yet  to  justify 
itself  by  results,  as  a  wist  and  egmi&hk  form  of  government 
It  is  notj  of  course,  my  intention  to  examine  every  feature  of 
democratic  government,  or  to  suggest,  what  many,  who  differ 
from  me,  may  claim  that  I  am  bound  to  do — a  better  per- 
manent  form.    I  merely  desire  to  lay  my  finger  upon  someiif 
the  most  prominent  infirmities  of  the  existing  one,  in  order  to 
support  my  charge  of  legislative  incompetence.      It  woaki 
seem,"  says  the  Tirms^  in  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  »o 
English  Trades^  Union  Congress,  *'from  a  good  many  of  the 
speeches  and  resolutions,  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  at  which 
the  working-classes  are  to  exercise  an  undisputed  sway,  and 
that  nothing  will  remain  for  other  i>eople  to  do,  except  W 
make  a  note  of  the  workmen's  wishes^  and  to  carry  them  o«it 
with  all  speed.    This  idea  runs  through  aEmost  every  liw 
of  the  election  address,  and  gives  a  somewhat  Decdldi 
solemnity  to  it    It  is  the  language  of  men  on  whom  ^ 
entire  cares  of  empire  are  henceforward  to  rest***  This 
tendency  is  by  no  means  confined,  for  evidences  of  ^ 
strength  and  distinctness^  to  the  utterances  of  the  worliflf 
classes.    The  legislation  of  our  own  day  is  already 
dyed  with  the  colour  of  the  new  school ;  and,  unfortun; 
the  working-classes  themselves  do  not  appear  to 
pate  that  such  a  state  of  things  involves  any  dai 
the  social  fabric.     If  the   majority  arrive  at  a 
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t:oncliision,  it  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  at  once  registered 
by  the  legislature  as  embodying  the  latest  results  of  political 
wisdom.    "In  our  own  day,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "a 
movement  appears  to  have  very  distinctly  set  in  towards 
unmodified  democracy,  the  government  of  a  great  multitude 
of  men,  striving  to  take  the  bulk  of  their  own  public  affairs 
into  their  own  hands.  .    .    .  The  ruling  multitude  will  only 
form  an  opinion  by  following  the  opinion  of  somebody ;  it 
may  be  of  a  great  party  leader — it  may  be  of  a  small  local 
politician — it  may  be  of  an  organised  association — it  may 
be  of  an  impersonal  newspaper."*  I  have  already  mentioned 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  has  led  to  the 
masses  taking  so  hasty  and  erroneous  a  view  of  the  term 
"Liberalism,"  or  rather,  so  incorrect  an  estimate  of  the 
essential  principles  of  that  school  of  politics.    Besides  that 
particular  cause  (viz.,  the  belief  that  it  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  some  advantages  for  their  own  class)  which, 
ia  my  opinion,  has  been  the  primary  one,  there  are  others 
which  are  tending  to  preserve  and  render  more  permanent  the 
misoonception.    I  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  them,  and 
offer  some  observations  upon  each  as  it  arises. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  come  into 
practical  contact  with  the  working-classes,  over  political 
matters,  that  they,  as  a  body,  judged  from  their  utterances, 
absolutely  decline  to  acknowledge  the  scientific  aspect  of  that 
subject  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  experts ;  and,  not  recognising  any  fixed  general  principles 
.  npoii  which  to  base  their  investigations,  they  naturally,  and 
vkhoat  seeming  aware  of  its  unfairness,  make  a  constant  use 
Joi  the  criterion  of  "self,"  in  determining  upon  any  question 
which  is  submitted  to  them  for  answer  or  solution. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  natural  that  men  should  feel  dis- 
iodified  to  confess  their  inability  to  exercise,  with  judgment 
V  accuracy,  a  power  for  which  they  have  so  long  struggled. 
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When  the  franchise  was  so  substantial iy  cxtecidt^d  in  J 851;* 
and  agam,  when  manhood  suffrage  was  demanded  as  one  of 
the  "  points  "  in  the  Chartist  movement  of  1848,  there 
not  wanting  san^ine  spin ts  who  predicted  that  nothirig  but 
good  could  come  out  of  such  a  refortn  ;  and,  no  doubt,  much 
good  has  come  out  of  It  (for  the  working  classes)  where  it 
exists,  though  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  hereafter  that 
many  foolish  and  retrogressive  stejjs  have  been  taken»  and 
more  are  now  impending,  as  the  results  of  an  unwise  use  or 
direction  of  the  power  which  such  an  evtension  of  the 
franchise  conferred.    I  have  already  mentioned  that  when 
Macaulay  was  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  in  1842, 
on  the  subject  of  the    people's  charter,"  which  counted, 
among  its  six  "  points,"  manhood  suffrage,  he  used  eittreniefy 
strong  language  in  denunciation  of  that  proposal,  and  evoi 
went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  its  establishment,  as  an  inMito- 
tion  of  the  country,  would  be  found   inconsistent  and 
incompatible,  not  only  with  property,  but  with  civihsation 
itself ;  "for,"  he  said,  *^on  the  security  of  property  civilisatioo 
depends;"  and  he  >dded,  "  If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the 
institution  of  property  the  well  being  of  society  depends,  it 
follows,  surely,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  give  supreoie 
power  in  the  state  to  a  class  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
respect  that  institution."    This  may  seem  now-a-days— 
upwards  of  forty  years  later-^somewhat  extreme  language  to 
use  regarding  an  institution  which  has  worked  with 
revolutionary  results,  so  far,  in  the  United  Slates,  and  t& 
many  of  England's  colonies  ;  but  it  must  be  remcmbaci 
that  Macaulay  had  in  his  mind,  at  the  time,  the  extm 
expressions  of  opinion  contained  in  the  Charter  ii 
which  paper  money,  machinery,  land,  the  publk  pr^ 
religion  were  characterised  as    existing  monopolies,'* 
"  with  a  host  of  others,  loo  numerous  to  mention/*  from 
legislation.    Macaulay  may,  therefore,  be  taken  ta 
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been  txpressing  his  opinion  regarding  '^manhood  suffrage," 
as  applicable  to  the  {larticular  limes  which  produced  such  wild 
doctrines  as  those  included  in  the  Charter.    But,  although 
manhood  suffrage  has  not  as  yet  actually  led  to  revoiu- 
tion,  it  is^  as  I  shall  show,  producing,  in  our  own  day, 
much  retrogressive  and  injurious  legislation  ;  because,  un- 
fortunately, the  [>eop(e  who  have  acquired  the  power  m( 
governing,  either  greatly  underestimate  the  comfjlexities  of 
the  science,  or  else,  while  recognising  rhera,  neglect  to 
r^uire  a  knowledge  of  it  in  those  whotti  they  choose  to 
represent  them;  and,  themselves,  neglect  to  give  the  subject 
that  amount  of  study  which  is  indispensable  to  its  being 
even  partially  understood.    "  The  people,"  said  Macaulay, 
in  reviewing  Mitford*s  **  History  of  Greece,"  '*are  to  be 
governed  for  their  own  good ;  and   that   they  may  be 
gpvemed  for  their  own  good,  they  must  not  be  governed  by 
their  own  ignorance*    There  are  countries  in  whinh  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  establish  popular  government  as  to  abolish 
all  the  restraints  in  a  school^  or  to  untie  all  the  strait- 
waistcoats  in  a  madhouse."    The  essay  in  which  this  is 
contained  was  published  in  1824  ;  but,  observe  the  correct- 
nmot  the  foHowing  prediction^  which  also  is  contained  in 
its— **  Freetrade,"  he  says,  "one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
irbkh  a  government  can  confer  on  a  people^  is,  m  almost 
every  country,  unpopular.    It  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
a  Liberal  policy  with  regard  to  our  commercial  relations  would 
find  any  support  from  a  parliament  elected  by  universal 
juffrage,"    Since  that  was  written^  the  people  of  the  United 
'•States,  in  which  manhood  suffrage  has  become  firmly  estab- 
ledfhave  treated  freetrade  as  an  exploded  theory;  and,  out 
'  the  half-do/en  or  so  of  English  colonies  in  which  the  fran- 
ic  is  equally  extensive,  four  at  least  have  already  adopted 
Inoteciive  doctrines,  and  the  other  two  are  now  undergoing 
lodicai  agitations  in  favour  of  a  reversion  to  the  older 
ry.    1  am  dwelling  thus  at  length  on  this  branch  of  my 
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subject— the  abuse  of  majority-government — because  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  very  tap-root,  from  which  springs  that 
class  of  legislation  which  I  term  "  spurious  "  Liberahsm. 

As  1  have  mentioned^  tn  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume, 
the  political  science,  above  all  others,  has  this  peculiajity ; 
that,   in    practice,  its  results  are  almost  invariably  oon* 
trary  to  those  which  a  superficiai  judgment  would  look  for, 
This»  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  difficulties  which  the 
legislator  has  to  deal  with.     Moreover,  legislation  needs 
to  be  carefully  watched  for  its  ultimate  effects,  much  more 
so  than  for  those  which  are  immediate.  The  immediate  effeds 
are  at  once  observable,  and  it  is  by  those  that  the  "  masses  ** 
are  apt  to  be  influenced  and  prompted.  The  ultimate  results, 
however,  need  infinitely  more  careful  search  and  investigatton; 
and,  when  found,  theycannot  be  correctly  guaged  and  valued, 
except  after  considerable  knowledge  of  sociological  hwi. 
This  knowledge  the  masses  do  not  possess;  and,  as  a  cooae- 
quence,  they  are  liable  to  be  swayed  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  according  as  immediate   benefits  can   be  fore- 
shadowed, or  conjured  into  prominence,  by  the  omnipresent 
self-seeking  political  juggler. 

A  well-known  writer,  of  great  ability,  has  lately  published 
some  weighty  comments  upon  the  most  modem  resuklsof 
universal,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  manhood  su&ife. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "just  enough  evidence  to  show  iBii 
even  now  there  is  a  marked  antagonism  between  dmafmtk 
opinion  and  uimtific  truths  as  applied  to  human  societio* 
,  .  .  ,  On  the  complex  questions  of  polities^  which  a« 
calculated  in  themselves  to  task  to  the  utmost  all  'fl 
powers  of  the  strongest  minds,  but  are  in  fact  vaguely  iH 
ceived,  vaguely  stated,  dealt  with  for  the  most  jmrt  tti^| 
most  haphazard  manner,  by  the  most  e?ci>erienced  statcsaB 
the  common  determination  of  a  multitude  is  a  chimeffl 
assumption  ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  really  possible  to  wk 
tract  an  opinion  upon  them  from  a  great  mw  of  nil 
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and  to  shape  the  administrative  and  legislative  acts  of  a 
state  upon  this  opinion  as  a  sovereign  command^  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  ruinous  blunders  would  be  com- 
initied,  and  all  social  progress  would  be  arrested."*  The 
same  author  has,  like  Macaulay^  expressed  his  opinion  con- 
cerning  the  effect  of  universal  suffrage  upon  national  progress, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  he  speaks  after^  whereas 
Macautay  spoke  he/on  the  event.     "  Universal  suffrage 
(he  says),  which  to-day  excludes  freetrade  from  the  United 
States^   would    certainly    have  prohibited   the  spinning- 
jenny  and  the  power-loom.     It    would   certainly  have 
forbidden    the    threshing   machine."     And,  again,  he 
says : — "It   seems    to  me  quite    certain   that,    if  for 
four  centuries  there  had  been  a   very  widely-extended 
franchise,  and  a  very  large  electoral  body  in  this  country, 
there   would  have  been  no  reformation  of  religion  ;  no 
change  of  dynasty ;  no  toleration  of  dissent  ;  not  even  an 
accurate  calendar.     The  threshing  machine,  the  power- 
bom,  the  spinning-jenny,  and,  possibly,  the  steam  engine, 
would  have  been  prohibited.     Even  in  our  own  day,  vac- 
cination is  in  the  utmost  danger;  and  we  may  say,  generally, 
that  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  masses  in  power  is  of 
the  Hackttt  mmn  for  all  legislation  founded  on  scientific 
opinion,  which   requires  temion  of  mind  to  under  stand  it 
\4md  seif-deniai  ta  submit  to  itJ'^ 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  going  the 
ale  way  with  Sir  Henry  Maine;  for  I  have  seen  the  rights 
'  manhood  %\x^tz%%  exercised  in  certain  British  colonies  by 
I  body  of  men  who,  though,  for  the  most  part,  falling  under 
fnc^uby's  iirediction  in  ignoring  the  principle  of  Freetrade 
i  an  exploded  theory,  nevertheless  in  other  respects  wielded 
[X>litica1  power  with  tolerable  judgment— in  matters, 
romelimes  requiring  more  than  the  minimum  of  discernment 
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It  will  be  necessary  for  me  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
(**  Application  of  Liberal  Principles    to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  rfgAf  of  tht  people  to  manhood  suflragejas  distinguished 
from  the  cxpedimcy  of  granting  it,  while  the  bulk  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended  are  still  in  a  condition  of  ignorance  re- 
garding the  science  which  a  wise  use  of  that  franchise  irnxjlves. 
That  question  I  therefore  reserve.    I  have  now  dwelt  upon 
two  of  the  causes  by  which  I  conceive  the  true  principles  of 
Liberah'sm  are  being,  and  are  liable  to  be  still  further  abu^. 
They  are  (t)  the  habit  of  considering  ''Liberalism  "synony- 
mous with  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  cla^a ; 
(a)  the  non-recognition  of  the  scientific  side  of  politics,  and 
the  consequent  unwise  use  of  the  power  which  an  eJtteoded 
franchise  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  masses.  There 
are,  yet,  two  other  causes  to  which  I  desire  to  refer— the 
inevitable  reference  to  "self"  as  the  only  known  criterion  of 
what  IS  desirable  in  legislation ;  andj  lastly,  the  pasiive 
acknowledgment  of,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  blind  belief  lu 
the  wisdom  of  the  voice  of  the  majority.   I  shall  now 
with  these  two  latter  causes. 

I  find  in  the  preface  to  the  official  report  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Trades'  Union  Congress,  published  in  the  colooi 
of  Victoria  in  1884,  the  following  iU-considered  passage 
which  will  at  once  show  how  prominent  a  factor  is  **sdf" 
in  the  deliberations  of  such  bodies,  and,  at  the  same 
give  some  idea  of  the  readiness  to  attribute  the  same 
to  others,  however  high-minded  and  "  above  stispid 
"  It  niay  be  said  of  frcetrade  and  protection  that  w 
suits  ihe  individual  or  country  is  the  right  fiscal  policy 
him  or  for  it.  As,  for  insUince,  when  Messrs.  Cobden 
Bright^  those  great  apostles  of  freetrade,  started  their 
tion  m  respect  to  Ihe  rei^eal  of  the  Corn-laws,  they 
really  &ftfy  nmrking  to  secure  protection  Jar  their  mtm  i 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  landowners,  and  for  this 
the  forty  per  cent,  duty  on  corn  kept  the  labour  of  Ej 
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engaged  in  producing  cereals,  and  so  enhanced  the  value  of 
landed  property;  but,  so  soon  as  the  duty  was  abolished,  the 
labour  hitherto  employed  in  growing  com  was  available  to 
the  manufacturing  class,  of  which  the  freetrade  champions 
were  members.  Thus,  therefore,  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden 
wisely  protected  themselves  while  clamouring  for  freetrade,*^ 
The  logic  and  the  principle  of  this  piece  of  composition  is 
certainly  unique. 

In  the  same  publication,  I  find  a  reported  debate  upon 
the  subject  of  "  The  amalgamation  of  trades  unions,"  in 
which  one  of  the  speakers,  who  had  evidently  forgotten  the 
benefits  which  he  himself  had  derived  from  settling  in  the 
colonies,  said  :  "  One  of  the  dangers  always  menacing  us 
is  the  importation  of  labour  from  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  this  would  be  nullified  if  the  trades  were  united."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  gentleman  would 
have  regarded  a  combination  of  trades  unions  which  should 
have  [Hrecluded,  or,  at  least  discouraged  himself  and  his 
family  from  settling  in  the  colonies  in  his  own  early  days, 
and  thus  bettering  his  position  in  life. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  subject  of    Legalisation  of  the 
e^t   hours  system,"  one  speaker   said,  regarding  the 
fitture  of  his  particular  colony:  "The  laws  by  which  it 
shall  be  governed  are  in  our  own  hands ;  and  surely  it 
ahould  be  the  desire  of  every  true  Australian  to  have  all  our 
iiq;ulations  framed  so  as  to  make  it  in  reality  what  America 
was  some  time  ago  in  name,  viz.,  a  working  maiis  paradiseJ^ 
"What,"  said  the  same  speaker,  "  do  we  send  our  represen- 
%tives  into  parliament  for?    Surely  we  expect  them  to 
llgiiliiti  for  our  interest'    Another  speaker  on  the  same 
Mijc^  said  :  "  It  was  quite  useless  to  leave  these  matters 
members  of  parliament,  who  did  not  understand  them 
m  the  working-class  point  ofview.^^    During  a  debate  upon 
^ment  of  members  of  parliament,"  one  delegate  said  : 
1:  should  be  the  object  of  the  delegates  to  break  down 
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the  monopoly  of  represeatation,  so  as  to  have  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  tnkresis  of  the  working-dmsts.^' 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Direct  representation"  I  find  one 
delegate  moving  "That  this  congress  desires  to  urge  upon 
labour  organisations,  in  the  various  colonies^  to  at  once  elect 
a  parliamentary  committee  .  -  .  ,  whose  dnty  it  shall 
be  to  assist  in  passing  through  parliament  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  iakmr."  As  a  result  of  this  regard  for  self 
being  so  entertained  by  electors,  it  naturally  transmits  itself 
to  candidates  for  their  representation. 

I  have  before  me  three  electioneering  addresses  which 
have  appeared  in  a  Victorian  newspaper  whilst  I  am  writing 
on  this  feature  of  my  subject.    In  each  case  the  candidate 
claims  to  be  qualified  for  the  seat  on  the  ground  of 
inkresis  being  identical  with  those  of  the  constituency*  Om 
says : — '*  My  mierests  and  yours  are  idmtkal"    A  second 
says  :    Being  a  practka!  famur^  and  now  carrying  on  finn- 
ing operations,  my  inlerests  are  in  tilery  way  in  acmd&net 
with  your  ownj'    The  third  says  :  "  I  have  grown  up  in  (be 
district,  and  hold  a  comidtrabie  interest  and  sLike  therein.*' 
It  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  stated  how  much  legii- 
lators  of  this  kind  would  be  influenced  by  purely  natiooli 
considerations  where  the   interests  of  their  district  wot 
involved.    What  a  fall,  too,  is  observable  here  from  the 
high-minded  and  lofty  principle  which  prompted  Edmund 
Burke  to  say  to  his  Bristol  constituents :  "  You  cboo$c  » 
member,  indeed  ;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  no* 
member  for  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  pariiametU 
the  bcal  constituents  should  have  an  intere^t^  or 
form  a  hasty  opinion,  evidently  ofiposite  to  the  real 
the  rtst  of  ih£  commumtyy  the  member  for  that  pla^ 
to  be  as  far  as  my  other  from  any  endeavour  to  gi 
effect." 

I  might  quote  many  other  instances  in  connection  will 
colonies,  to  show  how  completely  the  working -classes 
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parliament  as  a  sort  of  scramble  for  benefits,  and  how  con- 
tinuous are  their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  in  their  own 
interests.    Let  me  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  instances 
whtch  have  occurred  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Trades' 
Congress,  held  at  Hull  (England),  in  September^  1886.  Mr. 
Joseph  Arch,  in  supporting  a  resolution  In  favour  of  labour 
representation,    considered    it  indispensable    that  such 
representatives  should  "support  i/s  interests  thoroughlyj" 
and  that  they  should  find  fault  with  those  who  failed  to  d& 
their  duty.     Mr*  Arch  himself  is  a  labour  representative, 
and  one  is  only  strictly  logical  in  inferring  from  this  utterance 
that  the  ultiniate  test,  with  him,  of  all  legislation  concerning 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  in  parliament, 
is  that  it  must  be  "in  its  (the  working-class)  interest/*  In 
adopting  such  a  guage,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  he  is,  in  his  own 
opinion,  only  doing  ^'his  duty"!    A  second  delegate  present 
at  the  same  congress — a   conservative  working-man" — justi- 
fied his  party  loyalty  on  the  ground  that  the  Conservatives 
had  "  done  as  much  f&r  tht  working  classes  as  the  Liberal 
party." 

A  third  delegate,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  co-operation, 
predicted  that  "  if  they— co-operators  and  trades-unionists — 
pimd  hands^  there  was  m  power  to  prevent  them,  in  the 
next  sixty  years,  becoming  entire  possessors  of  the  soil  of  the 
country,"  Mr  Broadhurst,  who  can  be  accepted  as  an 
authorised  e%ponent  of  the  undercurrent  of  feeling  among 
the  English  masses,  from  which  he  himself  has  honourably 
sprung,  uses  the  following  significant,  if  not  threatening 
language : — "  Dare  democracy  to  the  utmost ;  then  all  ex- 
perience leaches  us  that  the  terms  dictated  will  certainly  not 
be  such  as  they  otherwise  might  be,"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ihis  serious  infirmity  is  capable  of  gradual  cure,  as  I  believe 
*  is  in  certain  countries,  where  other  local  circumstances  tend 
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to  enable  the  working  classes  to  become,  themselves^  even  io 
a  small  way,  property  holders.    Yet,  so  great  a  Liberal  as 
Lord  John  Russell  has  spoken  of  universal  suffrage  as  "the 
grave  of  all  temperate  liberty^  and  the  jmrent  of  tyraony 
and  license.***    And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle  went  to  so  impracticable  an  extreme  as  to  advocate 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes  from 
taking  part  in  public  questions,  on  the  ground  that  tbcy 
had  no  leisure  to  form  opinions  concerning  them.t  The 
tendency  among  the  masses  to  regard  such  a  course  of  class 
legislation  as  harmless  in  its  results,  even  if  not  successful  in 
the  direction  anticipated,  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise 
by  even  prominent  statesmen.    Mr  Gladstone  himself,  in  the 
heat  of  party  strife,  only  lately  made  a  bold  efTon  to  win  s 
general  election,  by  inciting  the  masses  against  what  he 
termed  **  the  classes,"  and  Mr,  Chamberlain,  a  short  time 
since,  told  the  masses  that  "there  is  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  in  state  interference,  because  they  themselves  had  become 
the  state."  J   An  American  writer  records  that  in  Chicago  this 
feeling  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  journal  was  established,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  some  working  men,  for  the  advocacy*  of 
their  rights,  and,  in  a  preliminary  manifesto,  the  following 
principle  was  {among  others)  laid  down       There  are  no 
rights  but  the  rights  of  labour."    It  requires  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  picture  the  class  of  legislation  which  such  i 
journal,  or  those  who  established  it,  would  consider  satisliC' 
tory.    The  same  author  adds  : — "  We  find  American  writen 
dwelling  upon  the  dangers  of  democracy,  with  an  earnestness 
which  ought  to  convince  theorists,  elsewhere,  that  there  HK 

*  **  Government  of  EfigUnd,"  p.  ^jj.  t  '*  Foliticnil  Pfogrw,"  »tf> 
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iCffbrLf*  for  cLai5»  IcKi^tnLLon  whkh  tm  regularly  i^iii  forth  by  tltc  wwleiAm  ckftf^^ 
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after  all,  some  danger  in  intmsting  the  larger  share  of 
political  power  to  the  least  educated  classes."  And  he  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  in  America,  the  truth  has  long  been 
admitted,  that  democracy  is  insatiable.  Its  demands  in- 
crease in  volume  and  in  vehemence  with  every  attempt  to 
set  them  at  rest" 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  so  powerful 
a  body  as  the  working-classes  constantly  urging  on 
matters  which  will  confer  some  benefit  upon  themselves,  is 
seriously  calculated  to  lead  to  a  constantly  recurring  one- 
sidedness  in  legislation,  which  is  bound,  in  its  turn,  to  be 
resented  by  the  capitalist  class,  so  soon  as  an  opportunity 
is  afforded ;  and,  thus,  there  might  very  soon  be  produced 
a  sort  of  traditional  policy  of  retaliation  between  the  two 
interests. 

But,  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  this  neglect  of  the 
true  principles  of  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  widely-acknowledged  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  majority.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  many  people  have  arrived,  as  to  the  vote  of  a 
majority  being  the  only  practical  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
where  heads  are  numbered  instead  of  being  valued.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  that  method  have  frequently  to  be 
accepted,  though  obviously  contrary  to  all  true  and  equitable 
principles.  But  there  is  a  large  mass  of  one's  fellow-men, 
who  actually  believe  that  whatever  a  majority  determines  is 
correct  aiKl  just,  and  should,  in  fact,  be  carried  into  practice 
without  question  of  any  kind. 

De  Tocqueville,  indeed,  commences  one  of  his  most  valu- 
able chapters  by  the  statement  that  "  the  greatest  dangers  of 
the  American  Republics  proceed  from  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  majority  and  he  follows  up  that  statement  by  another, 
to  the  effect  that  "  if  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America 
lie  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited 

*  *'  Pteiiyxrracy  in  Anericm,"  voL  I,  p.  aja^ 
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authority  of  the  majority^  which  may,  at  some  future  time, 
urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and  oblige  them  to  have 
recourse  to  physical  force,  ,  -  .  Anarchy,"  he  adds, 
"  will  then  be  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about 
by  desixjtism,"  that  is  to  say,  the  despotism  of  the  majority. 
Here,  we  have  the  abuse  of  Liberalism  shown,  as  arising  out 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  Liberalism  itself,  viz.,  government  by  the  people. 
Liberalism  of  the  true  type  would  avert  this  extreme  ;  for,  ai 
the  Marquis  of  Lorne  has  wisely  said,  in  his  definition  of 
the  leading  principle  of  that  school  \  *^  Freedom  front 
tyranny  of  mo^  or  monarch  will  be  the  safeguard  of  its 
future  triumphs." 

It  will  be,  I  know,  rather  surprising  to  many  so-calld 
"  Liberals  "  to  be  informed  that  much  of  the  Liberalism** 
which  they  are  daily  approving  and  advocating,  is  really  a 
spurious  article,  and  calculated,  if  passed  into  law,  lo 
curtail  ratHer  than  extend,  the  civil  liberty  concerning? 
which  we  now  pride  ourselves.  The  United  States,  to  most 
democrats  of  the  less  reflective  class,  suggests  Liberalisoa 
of  the  most  completely  developed  order ;  yet,  if  the  tnjtb 
be  known,  and  the  institutions  of  that  extensive  comraiinitf 
analysed  with  any  degree  of  scientific  accuracy,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  blind  belief  in  the  actual  wisdom  and  jmtkt 
of  majorities  has  given  birth  to  a  despotism  of  the  iiios* 
dangerous  and  unbearable  character  Says  De  Tocquevilk  : 
"1  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  sa  Uitk  intt  imdtpent 
eitfe  of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion.  In  any  constitutional 
state  in  Europe,  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theoty 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad ;  for  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe,  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority, 
not  to  contain  citizens  who  are  ready  lo  protect  ihe 
who  raises  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  truth,  from  the 
quences  of  his  hardihood.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enoi 
lii^e  utttler  an  absolute  go%^ernment,  the  people  are  upon 
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side  ;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find  a  shelter 
behind  the  authority  of  the  throne  if  he  require  one.  The 
aristcicratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries, 
and  the  democracy  in  others.  But,  in  a  nation  where 
democratic  institutions  exist,  organised  like  those  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  but  am  sole  auihaniy^  om  single 
tlemmi  oi  strength  and  of  success,  with  nothing  beyotid  it." 
And  then  comes  the  melancholy  confession  "  In  America, 
the  majorfty  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the  liberty  of 
opinions."* 

I  have  already  quoted,  elsewhere,  Mr.  Frederick  Har- 
rison on  this  subject,  in  which  he  told  an  audience  of 
working  men  what  he  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion 
of  the  masses  on  political  matters.    He  put  the  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  majorities  in  a  very  conclusive  way,  by  asking 
his  hearers  what  sort  of  military  success  would  be  likely  to 
Utend  an  army,  every  move  of  which  had  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  \  and  he  has 
added  that  the  [>olitical  science  is  not  one  whit  less  difficult 
than  that  of  military  tactics.    This  uncompromising  belief 
Iti  ihe  voice  of  the  majority  has  the  most  injurious  effects 
Ujxjn  other  features  of  society,  besides  that  of  its  freedom, 
U  would  seem  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
lone  and  character  of  public  life,  by  reason  of  the  ever- 
present  necessity  for  any  one  who  desires  political  eminence, 
cultivate  the  tastes^  whims,  and  fickle  tendencies  of  the 
toasses,  who  alone  have  the  power  to  lift  him  into  that 
position  to  which  he  aspires,    "  I  am  inclined,"  says  De 
Tocqueville,  speaking  of  America,  "  to  attribute  the  singular 
paucity  of  distinguished  political  characters  to  the  ever- 
increasing  activity  of  the  despotism  of  the  majority/*  and 
he  says,  elsewhere :   "  Democratic  republics  extend  the 
piactice  of  mrrying  favour  with  the  many.'^    Again  :  In 
that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  of  power  in 
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the  UnitL-d  States,  1  found  very  few  men  who  displayed  any 
of  that  manly  candmr^  and  that  masmiim  tndt/>fftdt'/trt  of 
Opimon  which  frequently  distinguished  the  A  men  cans  in 
former  times,  and  which  conslimtes  the  leading  feature  in 
distinguished  characters,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found/* 

No  one,  probably,  in  modem  times,  gave  more  attention 
tOj  and  brought  more  ability  to  bear  upon  democratic 
institutions  than  this  great  authority.  His  conclusions  are 
therefore  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Here  is  one  of  a  very 
general  character :  "  I  hold  it  to  be  an  im|>ious  and  an 
cxet  rable  maxim  that,  politically  speaking,  a  people  has  a 
right  to  do  wkatsm^er  it  plmses.  ,  .  >  When  I  see  that 
the  right  and  the  means  of  absolute  command  are  conferred 
on  a  people,  or  upon  a  king,  upon  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
democracy,  a  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  I  recognise  the 

I  might  quote  from  innumerable  authors,  and  many  even 
of  great  repute,  to  show  how  strong  is  the  tendency  of  a 
democracy  to  exercise,  by  means  of  a  majority,  as  despotic 
and  tyrannical  a  power  as  any  Eastern  monarch.  Nor  is  this 
danger  any  new  development  of  popular  government:  for 
we  find  Aristotle,  even,  condemning  the  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  many,  **  ^Vho  should  possess  supreme  power  in  the 
state  ?  "  he  asks.  If  the  poor,^*  he  adds,  **  because  they 
are  a  majority,  they  may  dwide  ammg  themsehm  what 
belongs  to  the  rich  ;  is  not  this  unjust?"  "If/*  he  says 
further,  the  many  seize  into  their  own  hands  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  few,  it  is  evident  that  the  sfak  wili  bt 
at  an  end.  Therefore,'*  he  concludes,  ''such  a  law  can 
neifer  be  right, 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  there  are  many  tntelligem  i>ersons 
who  really  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  majority  favounng 
a  |>articuiar  proposal  will,  in  itself,  give  it  the  character  of  a 
just  measure  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 


♦  *^  Democracy  in  Ame  riea,*'  vol  t,  pp.  a6o,  sAi- 
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a  justification  for  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  democratic 
government  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive ; 
and  it  would  immediately  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  virtue 
on  account  of  its  having  been  favoured  by  the  necessary  pre- 
ponderance in  numbers.  No  reasonable  person,  therefore, 
could  believe  that  an  act,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
unjust  in  itself,  can  be  rendered  just,  by  reason  of  its  being 
approved  by  a  majority,  but,  "although  everybody  is,"  as 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  says,  "aware  that  numbers 
are  not  the  test  of  truth,  yet  many  persons,  while  they 
recognise  this  maxim  in  theory,  violate  it  in  practice,  and 
accept  opinions,  simply  because  they  are  entertained  by  the 
people  at  large."  *  Many  people,  however,  go  further  than 
the  mere  acceptance  of  such  opinions — they  really  believe 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  those  of  an  individual  or 
small  group  of  individuals,  no  matter  how  wise  they  (the 
latter)  may  be.  There  are,  indeed,  several  threadbare  maxims 
which  pass  among  the  people  as  conclusive,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  raised.  "Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  is  by 
many  people  accepted  as  beyond  controversy;  and  again, 
"In  the  multiplicity  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom,"  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  with  some  minds  to  settle  all  doubts. 
Now,  as  a  fact,  the  joint  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  is  aimost  invariably  erroneous.  A  correct  opinion 
on  any  subject,  and  particularly  on  one  so  complex  as  are 
those  connected  with  the  political  science,  necessitates  a 
special  knowledge  which  it  takes  years  to  acquire.  This 
special  knowledge  is  possessed  by  but  a  small  proportion 
even  of  educated  persons;  and  among  the  classes  which  go 
to  make  up  the  masses  of  our  fellow-men,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  possess  it  is  almost  infinitesimal. 

If  the  ability  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  any  subject 
necessitates  this  special  knowledge,  it  follows  that  those  who 

*  "  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  p.  lo. 
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do  not  possess  it  must  (except  on  such  questions     are  most 
easy  of  solution)  entertain  erroneous  opinions,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  happen  that  on  most  occasions  upon  which  a 
brge  number  of  persons,  taken  at  random  from  the  |>eople, 
are  called  upon  to  express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of 
any  but  the  most  simple  of  proposals,  or  to  say  whether  or 
not  such  a  proposal  is  based  on  sound  principles,  the  few 
who  are  competent  to  determine  it  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  many  who  are  not  competent,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  would  be  erroneous.    This  is,   in  fact,  what 
happens  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  people  are 
called   upon   for  a  correct  judgment   on    any  complex 
question   of  legislation.     Speaking  of  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of   the  people    on  general  subjects.  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis   sayst  "So  numerous  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  conflicts  with 
that  of  a  few  competent  judges,  that  a  majority  of  voices 
has,  in  questions  not  involving  a  legal  decision^  been  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  error,"*    And  he  quotes  a  saying  to  ihe 
effect  that    a  person  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  finding  his 
opinions  approved  by  the  multitude,  because  the  concurrence 
of  the  many  raises  a  presumption  of  being  in  the  wrong,  i 
In  sciences  and  arts,"  he  says  further,  "the  persons  versed 
in  the  particular  departments  of  knowledge — in  history, 
historians ;  In  general  literature,  literary  men  and  poets ;  io 
practical  questions  of  law^  medicinei  architecture,  navigation, 
etc.,  the  men  of  the  respective  professions,  who  fonc 
respectively  the  standard  and  canon  of  authority,  are  but 
few  in  number,  if  set  against  the  body  of  their  fellow* 
countrymen.    Moreover,  even  with  respect  to  each  of  Ihew 
classes,  it  is  principally  the  ablest,  the  most  teamed,  the 
most  experienced,  the  most  skilful,  whose  opinion  con- 
stitutes authority /'t    "In  each   subject,  therefore,  the 


•  **  InAiiefm  of  Authority,"  p,  i  ta*  t  '*  tiif1««t«e  of  AuUionty,"  p.  t  ii. 
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opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is,  taken  as  a 
standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  unworthy  of  consideration, 
and  destitute  of  weight  and  authority.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
uninformed  and  inexperienced  persons  whose  incapacity  to 
judge  is  not  cured  by  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers. 
The  mere  aggregation  of  incompetent  judges  will  not  produce 
a  ri^t  judgment,  any  more  than  the  aggregation  of  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  a  matter  of  fact  will  supply 
credible  testimony  to  its  existence."* 

These  remarks,  though  not  made  with  any  special  ap- 
plication to  political  questions,  will,  nevertheless,  apply 
with  equal  force,  inasmuch  as  the  political  science  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  complex.    It  may 
be  thought  that  what  I  have  said,  though  very  true  as 
fistf  as  the  deeper  problems  of  political  science  are  con- 
cerned, can  have  no  application  to  the  apparently  simple 
questions  of  every-day  occurrence,  upon  which  the  bulk 
of  our  fellow-citizens  are   being  constantly  called  upon 
to  express  their  opinion ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  a  careful 
examination  of  some  of  the  apparently  most  simple  questions 
which  are  presented  to  us  will  show,  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  the  political  science,  that  there  are 
extremely  few  of  such  questions  which  do  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  complex  principles. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  statements,  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  that  there  is  little  chance  of  arriving 
at  any  correct  conclusions,  or  indeed  of  producing  any 
rational  legislation  whatever  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment ;  but  this  is  not  altogether  so,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  frequently 
called  upon  to  express  their  opinion,  directly^  on  any  parti- 
cular question,  but  only  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  suitability 
of  the  various  candidates  who  present  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  their  representation.    In  that,  they  are  limited  by 

•  "  Uflueoce  of  Authority,"  p.  iii. 
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the  usual  provisions  requiring  nomination  by  a  certain 
number  of  electors,  and  calling  for  some  slight  proof  of 
seriousness  in  the  conditional  lodging  of  a  deposit ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  slight  aids  to  the  exclusion  of  mere 
adventurers,  it  is  notorious  how  frequently  the  one  who  is 
full  of  empty  promises  is  returned,  while  the  substantial  man, 
possessing  all  the  guarantees  of  rectitude,  and  displaying,  by 
his  proneness  to  promise  little,  some  of  the  high  principle 
and  good  judgment  which  should  recommend  him  for  the 
position,  is  suspected  of  all  kinds  of  so  called  "Conservative" 
schemes,  and  thrust  aside  as  if  absolutely  unqualified  to  fill 
tlie  coveted  seat. 

Again,  out  of  those,  who  are,  as  it  were,  filtered  through  the 
public  judgment  into  the  institution  of  parliament,  a  limited 
nuinberj  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ablest  only,  are 
entiusted  with  the  initiation  of  the  more  im;)ortant  measures* 
This  constitutes  a  moderate  safeguard  to  jx>pular  rashness 
and  unwisdom  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  few,  more  frequt-nily 
than  not,  prove  unequal  to  the  temptations  to  win  the  popular 
ear;  frequently  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  highest  principle.  Never- 
theless, as  comjjaratively  little  legislation  passes  criticism 
without  having  met  with  the  approval  of  this  further  tested 
few,  who  form  a  government,  some,  at  least,  of  the  injurious 
results  of  popular  ignorance  on  [>oUtical  matters  are  obviated, 
though  many,  nevertheless,  are  realised  and  work  their  di 
effects  Ujxjn  society,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.  The  truth  is 
that  **for  [jolitical  and  other  purposes,  in  which  caiJacity  of 
a  high  order  is  requisite,  there  must  be  single  persons,  pos- 
sessing that  degree  of  power,  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound 
practical  conclusions.  This  want  cannot  be  supplied  by 
numbers."*  Unfortunately  the  tendency  in  public  life  is  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  popular  delusion  as  to 
a  majority's  wisdom.  The  character  of  tlie  machinery  by 
which  a  decision  is  now  arrived  at  in  political  or  other  public 


*  **  loflueoce  of  AuUwfity/'  p.  iw* 
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raatters,  compels  the  resort  to  the  system  of  abiding  by  the 
majority ;  and  since,  in  addition  to  that  method  being  the 
almost  invariable  one,  the  people  experience  every  day  prof>f 
of  their  power  lo  reahse,  through  it,  their  wishes^  so  long 
as  they  can  command  a  majority  to  support  those  wishes, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  method  has  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  the  most  just  one. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  com- 
bined  circumstances,  which  tend  to  so  undesirable  an  end, 
those  who  constitute  the  majority  might  in  time  come  to  see 
the  danger  of  acting  on  the  proverbial  "  little  knowledge  " 
m  political  matters ;  but  the  fact  that  they  constitute  the 
stepping-stone  to  high  ix)litical  place  and  power  brings 
aboyt  the  unfortunate  result  that  those  who  are  moved  by 
such  aspirations  do  not  hesitate  to  pander  to  and  flatter 
the  masses,  wherever  and  whenever  they  meet  them^  and 
thus  engender  a  confidence  and  self-satisfaction,  quite  proof 
ag^nst  the  occasional  misgivings  which  might  otherwise  lead 
lo  reflection  and  modesty  of  opinion. 

The  Rev.  F,  W.  Robertson,  than  whom  no  man  of  his 
day  was  in  closer  touch  with  the  working-classes,  said,  in 
one  of  his  addresses,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  Working  Men*s  Institute: — **The  people  of 
this  country  stand  in  danger  from  two  classes— from  those 
who  fear  them,  and  irom  those  who  flatter  them.  *  ♦  * 
From  the  platform  and  the  press  we  now  hear  language  of 
fulsome  adulation,  that  ought  to  disgust  the  working  men 
of  I  his  countr)'.  The  man  who  can  see  no  other  source  of 
km  than  the  will  of  a  majority  ;  who  can  feel  no  everlasting 
Ww  of  right  and  wrong,  which  gives  to  all  human  laws  their 
iauction  and  their  meaning,  and  by  which  all  laws,  whether 
express  the  will  of  the  many  or  of  the  few,  must  be 
;  who  does  not  feel  that  ht;,  single  and  unsupported,  is 
upon  by  a  mighty  voice  within  him  to  resist  everything 
*-Ji  comes  to  him  claiming  his  allegiance  as  the  expression 
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of  mere  will,  is  exactly  the  man  who,  if  he  had  lived  seven 
centuries  ago,  would  have  stood  on  the  sea  sands,  beside  the 
royal  Dane^  and  tried  to  make  him  believe  that  his  wiSl  gave 
law  to  the  everlasting  flood  Z'*^ 

But  flattery  even,  and  the  raising  of  false  hojies,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  base  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
majoriiy,  in  whose  hands  the  government  is  practicaHy 
placed .    Pol  i  t  ical  b  ri  b  es  are  beco  m  i  ng  sora  e  w  h  at  com  m  on  in 
our  day.  Who,  for  instance,  can  fail  to  see  in  the  "three-acre" 
scheme,  so  lately  profjounded  by  Mr,  Chamberlainj  one 
of  the  most  impudent  and  unprincipled  bids  for  popular  favour 
known  in  modern  history.  Suddenly,  no  less  than  two  millioiis 
of  electors  are  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and,  before  even  the 
fresh  contingent  of  collective  political  wisdom  (consisting 
principally  of  agricultural  labourers)  has  had  time  to  realise 
its  new  possession,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  English 
statesmen  deliberately  offers  to  this  class,  conditional  upon 
his  accession  to  power  and  their  support  of  his  party » the  on*: 
thing  above  all  others  calculated  to  seduce  that  class  from 
the  path  of  political  rectitude.    It  is  remarkable,  too,  irith 
what  o[jen  impudence  this  politically  dishonest  practice  ts 
utilised.    Within  the  last  few  months,  a  London  weeklji 
which  prides  itself  in  its  extreme  Radicalism,  and  at  the 
strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  "  three-acre  sch 
published  the  following  unprincipled  paragraph  s     We  bqim* 
organise.    We  must  have  a  Radical  pktform,  of  which 
Home-Rule  will  be  but  one  plank.    The  democracies  o4 

•  I  coEife^^  thU  U  hy  no  means  jsdenti6c  critkiim,  but  ]  qtujtt  Ji  a.*  «  fiutlyHnial 
wnl  oofreri  ^ '  .^4]  oandienin^ian,  of  the  qomman  praqtice  of  p<<-jlitiL-uru^  tid 

itrnttttnen,  1"  wurkkne:-cta<;seii  into  a  fal&e  iKlief  a*  lo  ibtir  own  *I- 

ftfidjudgna      .  .       I -  r!,  political    Tht  lAme  eloqueac  writer  has  wvll  «aM] ' 
whttH^r  A  inaii  il  iLLcrit  the  mnoy  ^yr  the  Tew^  the  flatterer  Ls  a  detptn^bk 
It  maticrs  n«ji  in  wUmI        he  appears :  chniij^  the  ceniurr  yau  Jq  moc  duoUt 
m*n-    He  who  fawntd  upon  the  prince  or  upon  the  duke  had  ■t-vni-thiftj  / 
reptile  in  htft  charactfr  ;  but  he  wh<j  fawn<i^  upon  the  maaw  in  ihc^ir 
only  A  reptile  whicti  ha.%  changeil  the  tiirfcttflH  %>/  iii  £fawfrm£^. 
niinetet^ntn  ocolury,  echoes  the  crvihai  the  voice  of  the  people  it  thi 
iu^t  the  man  who^  tf  he  had  lH;enlrof[;  two  thou-sand  yeari  ago,  wuulU  h^^t 
loudest:  and  hoorsett  111  that  cniifrinz  cuoWil  of  !^lav«  wha  lKi«eit  herore  i 
invci^Ecil  with  the  dclcn^aiet!  majesty  of  Romc^  and  cried   It  i*  ihc  voii:«  of 
na4  of  a  ifum.'  "-^LtctMnM,  A^rvittt^  mmd  Littrmty  BtmmimSt  |i. 
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the  two  islands  must  give  each  other  the  hand*  We  have 
our  grievances,  the  Irish  have  theirs.  To  remedy  both 
must  be  our  cry.  ...  In  order  to  win  the  masses  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  m/iat  ihe  masses  want  and  /t?  offer  it 
U  fhem  as  the  frize  of  vutory.''* 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  lately  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject  of  majority  rule,  "  I  hold/*  he  said,  "  that  there 
may  be  as  much  unwisdom  and,  what  is  more,  as  much 
injustice  and  tyranny  where  the  many  govern  the  few  as 
where  the  few  govern  the  many ;  and  further,  that  if  there 
be  such  tyranny,  it  is  the  more  hopeless  and  the  more 
universally-present  tyranny  of  the  two." t  The  same  authority 
quotes  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  having  said,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  repose  unlimited  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  ;  and  I  am  not  ahogether 
without  anxiety  when  I  see  them  suddenly  called  on  to 
decide  great  and  difficult  social  and  political  problems, 
which,  we  are  told,  have  baffled  for  ages  the  wisdom  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen."  The  popular  delusion  (for  it 
can  be  characterised  in  no  other  way)  has  been  tersely  put 
by  Mn  Herbert  Spencer.  "The  fundamental  assumption, 
{he says)  which  is  made  by  legislators  and  people  alike,  is 
that  a  majority  has  powers  to  which  no  limits  can  be  put. 
This  Is  the  current  theory  which  all  accept,  without  proof, 
as  a  self-evident  truth.  Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  **  criticism 
irill,  1  think,  show  that  this  current  theory  requires  a  radical 
modification."!  Whether  we  suppose  that  everybody  really 
believes  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  or,  as  Sir  George  C, 
Lewis  says,  while  not  believing  in  it  still  accept  it  because 
others  do,  is  a  niatter  of  not  much  concern.  The  practical 
lusion  is  the  same — the  opinion  of  the  majority  is 
ed  and  acted  upon,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  it  is 
to  attempt  to  alter  or  prevent  such  a  state  of  things. 

**p  July  iU6.  t  "  Address  on  DiasUblUhment,"  TAs  Timttt  Ocliaber 
^        i  '  *  Alan  tftrtHt  the  Stat**"  ti.  B?, 
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But  practical  statesnien  have  thought  othemise.    The  late 
Lord  Beacon sfield  was  of  opinion  that  such  important  maltm 
as  *'  the  priaciples  of  liberty,  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  religion 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  individual  opinion,  or  to  the 
caprice  and  passion  of  multitudes^  but  should  be  embodied 
in  a  form  of  permanence  and  power,"*    And  Mill  was  an 
equally  strong  advocate  for  some  restraint.    **  It  is  necessary 
(said  that  writer)  that  the  institutions  of  society  should  make 
provision  for  keeping  up,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  a 
corrective  to  partial  views  and  a  shelter  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  individuality  of  character,  a  perpetual  and 
standing  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  . 
Almost  all  the  groitest  men  who  ever  lived  have  formed 
part  of  such  an  opposition,    ...    A  centre  of  resistance 
is  as  necessary  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  soverdp 
as  when  the  ruling  power  is  a  hierarchy  or  an  aristocracy, 
,    .    .    Where  no  such  poift/  i'appui  exists,  there  the 
human  race  will  inevitably  degenerate  ;  and  the  question 
whether  the  United  Stales^  for  instance,  will  in  time  sink 
into  another  China  resolves  itself,  to  us,  into  the  question 
whether  such  a  centre  of  resistance  will  gradually  evolfe 
itself  or  not"t 

I  come  round  now  to  the  proposition  with  which  I  opened 
this  chapter— viz.,  that  the  class  of  legislaiioHj  which  I  hare 
called  spurious"  Liberalism,  is  resulting,  in  the  present 
day,  from  the  want  of  }iolitical  knowledge  among  tlie 
masses,  and  the  consequent  unwise  use  to  which  their  po*er 
in  the  legislature  is  being  turned  in  the  making  of  laws.  I 
shall  now  show  that  society  has  suffered,  is  still  suffering 
and  is  likely,  for  a  long  time,  to  suffer  injury  and  fctro^ 
gression  as  a  further  consequence;  and,  what  is  Tom 
important,  that  the  greatest  share  of  that  injur>'  is  likeljf  W 
fall  on  its  authors— the  working-classes  themselves.  One 
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may  safely  say  of  the  average  elector,  what  Macaulay  said 
of  Southey,  in  his  scathing  essay  on  that  author's  "Col- 
loquies of  Society.**     "  He  conceives  that  the  business 
of  the  magistrate  is  not  merely  to  see  that  people  are 
secure  from  attack,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  jack  of  all 
trades,  architect,  engineer,  schoolmaster,  merchant,  theo- 
logian, a  Lady  Bountiful  in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every 
house,  spying,  eavesdropping,  relieving,  admonishing,  spend- 
ing our  money  for  us,  and  choosing  our  opinions  for  us.  His 
principle  is,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do 
anything  so  well  for  himself  as  his  rulers,  be  they  who  they 
may,  can  do  it  for  him,  and  that  a  government  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection  in  proportion  as  it  interferes 
more  and  more  with  the  habits  and  notions  of  individuals."* 
There  are  many  among  the  masses  who  recognise  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  interference  of  government  in  the  regulation 
of  society.    They  would  probably  acquiesce  in  the  adoption 
of  a  state  of  things  such  as  obtains  in  China.    "  There  the 
government  publishes  a  list  of  works  which  may  be  read,  and, 
considering  obedience  the  supreme  virtue,  authorises  such 
only  as  are  friendly  to  despotism.    Fearing  the  unsettling 
effect  of  innovation,  it  allows  nothing  to  be  taught  but 
what  proceeds  from  itself.    To  the  end  of  producing  pattern 
citizens,  it  exerts  a  stringent  discipline  over  all  conduct,  pro- 
viding rules  for  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking,  and  bow- 
ing.    Scholars  are  prohibited  from  chess,  football,  flying 
Utes,  shuttlecock,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  training 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  or  insects,  all  which  amusements,  it  is 
said,  dissipate  the  mind  and  debase  the  heart."  t  What 
*Oft  of  legislation,  for  instance,  might  be  expected  from  a 
BBan  who  expresses  an  opinion  that  "  the  first  cause  of  the 
undue  inequalities  which  at  present  exist  between  capital 
and  labour  is  that  fearful  and  increasing  tint — competi- 
tion   \    "It  is,"  adds  the  same  authority,  "degrading  to 

*  "  Critical  and  Historical  Essays."      t  *'  Social  Statics."  p.  36^. 

•  "  Intercolocual  Tiades'  Union  Congress  Report/'  President's  Address,  p.  51. 
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employers  themselves^  it  is  highly  injurious  to  a  country,  and 
cruelly  oppressive  to  the  working  classes/^ 

Or,  again,  what  kind  of  legislation  would  (if  he  possessed 
the  power)  emanate  from  a  man  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
"disadvantages"  which  the  employes  in  clothing  factori^ 
had  to  contend  with,  affirmed  that  they  had  manyp  ^*  such  as 
sweaters  and  the  introduction  of  the  fmsf  modem  machimryf 
or  from  another  trades'  unionist  who  urged  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  their  labour,  in  order  **to  maintain  the  balance^ 
and  difmt  the  march  of  machimr^'  f  This  senseless  timdc 
against  machinery  is  certainly  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
paragraph  of  the  "Knights  of  labour*'  programme,  in  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  should  be  '^  enabled  to  reap  the 
advantages  conferred  by  the  labour-saving  machinery  which 
their  brains  have  created."  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to 
find  that  one  member  of  the  IVades'  Union  Congress 
in  question  had  the  courage  to  express  a  sounder  opinion, 
in  the  face  of  his  fellow-delegates.  *^  It  appeared  to  him," 
he  said,  "  that  some  of  the  speakers  wished  to  go  back  to 
the  dark  ages^  when  at  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew  Beli  every 
one  had  to  put  up  his  shutters  and  go  to  bed." 

Again,  at  a  meeting  of  **  unemployed,"  which  was  held 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  a  short  time  ago,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  "  that  as  the  government  could  easily 
fmd  work  at  remunerative  rates  for  several  hundreds  of  moJ 
in  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  it 
should  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  that,  if  the) 
were  not  willing  to  help  the  men  to  obtain  work,  they  should 
resign  and  tnake  wajf  far  others  who  would  dispense  Justkt  to 
their  fellow-men."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instance 
of  this  tendency  to  look  to  government,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
giant  benefactor  which  could  and  should  do  everything  fcr 
those  who  failed  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 

This  erroneous  view  of  the  institution  which  wc  ciU 
government  is,  as  I  have  shown,  unfortunately  encouraged 
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by  the  constant  flattery  which  is  accorded  to  the  masses  by 
candidates  for  parliamentary  honours.  Instead  of  honestly 
refusing  to  further  the  hundred-and-one  ill  digested  schemes 
which  are  made  in  the  interests  of  different  classes  at  elec* 
tjon  times,  candidates  readily  promise  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  have  them  carried  into  practice,  and,  as  a  con* 
sequence,  the  proposers  of  such  schemes  are  led  to  believe 
they  have  made  really  feasible  and  equitable  suggestions. 
^  **  Every  candidate  for  parliament,"  says  Mr.  Herbert 
B  Spencer,  "  is  prompted  to  propose  or  support  some  new 
piece  of  ad  captandum  legi^slation.  Nay,  even  the  chiefs  of 
parties— those  anxious  to  retain  office,  and  those  to  wrest  it 
from  ihem — severally  aim  to  get  adherents  by  outbidding 
one  another  Each  seeks  [>opularity  by  promising  more 
than  his  opponent  has  promised."* 

One  cannot  be  surprised  either  at  the  working  classes 
becoming  more  and  more  confident  of  their  equal  ability  to 
legislate,  when  they  set  up  so  low  a  standard  for  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives.    In  point  of  comparison  they  are, 
as  a  fact,  quite  as  well  qualified  as  the  average  run  of  men 
*hom  they  do  send  to  parliament.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  estimate  of  one  of  the  people^s  representatives  by  a 
prominent  trades-unionist  \     **  When  we   choose  men  to 
rcpTtsent  us,  we  should  pay  them  itf  remain  kmat,  and,  if  they 
^imi^  they  should     rtmmtd,    A  man  in  parliament,  who 
M  nothing  to  live  on,  must  either  grab  or  starve,  as,  if  he 
^  ml  paid  for  his  services^  he  must  pay  htmulf.    In  order 
io  have  true  representation  in  parliament,  it  behoves  us  to 
^gree  that  members  of   parliament   be  paid  for  their 
tervices/'t 

What  a  contrast  is  here  offered  to  the  picture  presented  by 
Mr,  Frederick  Harrison,  wherein  he  says  to  the  London  work- 
men: "Choose  the  best  men  you  can  find  for  your  repre- 
smtatives,  and  then  trust  them  heartily,  and  strengthen  their 

•  '*llAn  iVf^«#  The  State,"  p-  Ji- 

t  **tftfcrcQjotiULl  Trades'  Union  Cwigrexv,"  tStf,  OfBdol  Report^  p,  iz8^ 
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hands.  ,  .  .  Let  no  jielty  criticism  on  details,  let  no  load 
divergence  of  opinion  draw  you  off  the  main  point  Choose 
men  who  knmf  fhdr  mon  minds,  and  then  give  Hum  Mhm- 
head*  In  politics  you  cannot  have  a  truly  superior  leader 
whom  yoQ  are  to  check  and  critkke  and  tutor  at  every  step. 
Nor  can  you  hnve  one  who  is  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  amy 
misy  clique'*'^ 

That  all,  or  even  many  workmen  should  follow  Mr 
Harrison's  advice  is  too  much  to  expect  for  many  a  long 
year.  Before  such  a  state  of  things  is  realised,  a  much 
higher  standard  of  political  knowledge  will  have  to  be 
reached— a  standard  sufficiently  high  to  lead  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  political  science,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  much  Less  confident  attitude  than  is  now  assumed  in 
such  matters. 

Promises  will  always  go  a  long  way  towards  winning 
popular  favour.  To  make  them,  costs  nothing  ;  and  the 
failure  to  fulfil  can  be  afterwards  accounted  for  on  raany 
plausible  grounds ;  even  if  they  fail,  the  coveted  prize  of 
membership  has  meantime  been  acquired.  The  practice  of 
offering  such  bribes  to  the  public  is  being  carried  on  under 
our  very  noses  every  day,  and  we  unfortunately  become  used 
to  it,  and  many  intelligent  persons  even  wink  at  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases  in  modem  times 
was  that  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  two  millioni 
newly  enfranchised   agricultural  labourers  were,  in  iSSs» 
offered  allotments  of  three  acres  of  ground,  in  the  cven( 
the  Radical  party  being  returned  to  power* 

One  of  the  most  imporLint  and,  at  the  same  time,  mciii 
unfortunate  results  of  the  public  confidence  in  its  o*n 
political  knowledge  and  judgment,  is  the  widespread  bclid 
that  every  evil  which  afflicts  or  may  aflRict  society  is  ca{)abk 
of  cure,  and  that  every  good  which  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive is  capable  of  production,  by  means  of  an  act  d 

•  Ordef  and  Prtngiu^  '*  Function  of  Workinett,"  |i. 
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fiarliametiL     1  have  already  mentioned  that  a  minister  of 
the  crown  In  the  cdlony  of  Victoria,      a  recent  occasion^ 
boasted  to  his  constituents  that  the  governineni,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member^  had  succeeded  in  passing  measures 
which  70&u/d  add  three  inilm      the  UatHk-boQk.  What 
ain  be  said  of  such  an  utterance !     U  would  almost 
seem  as  if  such  a  speaker  lacked   a  knowledge  of  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  his  business;  yet  he  did 
not^  for   he   was   a    man  who   had   read  and  thought 
widely.     He  stooped  however  to   the  popular  delusion, 
by  which   it  is  really  believed  that  the  good,  or  the 
happiness  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  number  of  its 
laws— in  short,  the  thickness  of  its  statute-book  !  Could 
absurdity  go  further  ?   The  minister  in  question  evidently 
knew  his  audience,  and  touched  their  most  vital  [>art.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  thai  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  something  more  than  a  resolution  of  the  people  to 
do  something  for  themselves  combinedly*    There  is,  in  fact,  a 
vague  and  undefined  sort  of  belief  that  parliament  is  a  kind 
of  power  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  people ;  that  it  is  a 
power  capable  of  almost  anything,  and  that,  as  far  as  ways 
and  means  are  concerned,  it  has  no  known  limit  to  its 
resources. 

*'The  public  collectively,"  says  Mill,  *'ig  abundandy  ready 
to  impose,  not  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its 
mterests,  but  Us  abstract  opinions  and  even  its  tastes  as  laws 
binding  upon  individuals.*'*  And  that  this  readiness  would 
tjuickly  take  the  shape  of  acts  of  parliament,  if  an  oppor- 
Itinity  offered,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  numerous 
dTom  of  "total  abstainers"— local  optionists  " — **  Sunday 
observers'*  —  "  early  closing"  enthusiasts  — "  eight  hour"  advo- 
cates—and  others  of  equally  narrovv  vision.  Such  people 
forget,  or  have  never  realised  that,  *^  in  |)roportion  as  each 
individual  relies  upon  the  helpful  vigilance  of  the  State,  he 
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learns  to  abandon  to  its  reponsibility  the  fate  and  well-being 
of  his  fellow  citizens."* 

In  the  debate  upon  "The  legalisation  of  the  eight  hourE 
system/'  which  is  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Intercolonial 
trades  union  congress,  peviously  referred  to,  one  speaker 
said,  "  The  eight  hour  system  miglii  be  acquired  Tmit% 
unions;    but  there  were    people  whose  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  become  members  of 
trades  unions.     They  might  be  few  in  number,  or  they 
might  be  many ;  but  they  were  frequently  the  people  who 
r^uired  to  be  pmteiUd  against  f^emsefves,  and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  pro- 
tected/'   Another  speaker  expressed  the  hope  "  that  befort 
long  it  would  be  the  ri€&gHised  hw  of  the  land  that  no  man 
or  woman  should  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day/*  and  to 
show  how  limited  a  view  he  took  of  the  probable  effects 
of  what  he  so  desired,  he  added  that  the  legislation  m 
question  **  would  greatly  benefit  mch  a  trade  as  eabiml 
fmhng"/ 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  each  per^n,  who  now  entertains 
these  fallacious  opinions,  were  to  be  induced  to  analyse  the 
source  of  parliamentary  power,  he  would,  on  reflection, 
recognise  that  it  was  capable  of  nothing  which  the  people 
could  not  do  for  themselves  ;  that  it,  in  fact,  u^as  tAi  pe^pk 
speaking  and  acting  in  concert ;  that  every  pound  which  ii 
expended  would  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  themselves,  and  that,  in  order  to  expend  money 
through  it,  a  very  large  and  astonishing  percentage  would  be 
lost  in  the  complex  machinery  of  government,  through  whicb 
It  is,  as  it  were,  filtered.  Yet,  when  all  this  had  hem  adralitei 
and  apparently  believed,  the  old  delusion  would  show  itsdf 
in  practice^  and,  from  mere  association,  the  hulk  of  the 
people  would  continue  to  look  to  parliament  for  bcnditi 
which  a  moment^s  reflection  would  show  that  the  fieofilf 

*  **  Sph*  I  e  aiid  Du  tlc»  of  Govern  i  utai  - '  *  H  umtH^t,  i  isi ,  |k  i& 
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themselves  would  not  be  considered  capable  of  bestowing  on 
one  another,  apart  from  that  institution. 

Another  important,  even  cardinal  error,  closely  connected 
with  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  the  neglect  to  study 
or  even  consider,  the  uliimate  effects  of  an  act  of  parliament 
as  distinguished  from  its  immediate  results.  My  meaning 
has  been  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
following  passage,  regarding  what  is  known  as  the 
"practical"  politician,  *'into  whose  mind  there  enters  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  political  momentum,  still  less 
of  a  political  momentum  which,  instead  of  diminishing 
or  remaining  constant,  increases.  The  theory,"  he  adds, 
''on  which  he  (the  'practical'  politician)  daily  proceeds  is 
that  the  change  caused  by  his  measure  will  stop  where  he 
intends  it  to  stop.  He  contemplates,  intently,  the  things  his 
acts  will  achieve,  but  thinks  little  of  the  remoter  issues  of  the 
movement  his  act  sets  up,  and  still  less  its  collateral  issues."* 
Only  within  the  last  few  months  an  act  of  parliament  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
with  the  object  of  providing  the  country  with  a  national 
system  of  irrigation.  The  scheme  will  involve  some 
millions  of  money,  yet  it  was  legislated  for  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  data,  of  a  very  flimsy  and  uncertain  character. 
The  following  passage,  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  that 
colony,  will  give  some  notion  of  the  hasty  and  careless 
manner  in  which  so  important  a  subject  is  treated ;  and  an 
idea  can  readily  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  reflection 
bestowed  upon  the  probable  "remoter  issues "  or  "political 
momenta  "  (as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencei  calls  them),  which  such 
an  act  may  and  probably  will  produce  in  the  future. 
"  Eighty-five  clauses  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  measures 
ever  submitted  to  the  legislature  are  passed  in  four  and  a 
half  hours^  or  at  the  rate  of  about  a  clause  every  three  minutes 
— barely  time  for  the  assistant  clerk  to  read  over  the 

•  "  If  an  V.  Tlie  Sute,"  p.  24. 
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provision  for  the  information  of  members.  With  such  modes 
of  procedtire,"  adds  the  organ  ia  question,  "in  vogue  in  the 
parliament  of  Victoria,  is  there  room  for  wonder  that  stme 
of  its  mactmr  nis  prm^e  unit^rkabk^  incomprfhensihle^  and  ike 
laugking-staek  of  imvytrs  f  "  It  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  its  enactments  will  prove  equally  astonishing  to  its 
enactors  in  its    remoter  issues/' 

The  English  election  of  1S85,  which  was  characterised  by 
the  now  famous  **  three -acre  *'  proposals,  led  to  some  admir 
able  and  instructive  expressions  of  opinion  on  this  subject, 
by  such  sound  Liberals  as  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  raised,  in  the  mind  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  hopes  of  being  provided  with  a  home  and  jt 
means  of  hVelihood,  as  a  return  for  an  electioneering  vote; 
and  it  remained  for  such  genuine  Liberals,  as  those  above 
mentioned,  to  dispel  the  fond  illusion  which  had  been 
pictured  for  them  by  less  scrupulous  statesmen. 

Lord  Hartington*s  treatment  of  the  subject  was  in  ercry 
way  satisfactory.    **  I  have  no  doubt,**  he  said,  "  that  a 
parliament  largely  elected  by  the  labouring  classes  will  And 
a  good  deal  to  revise  in  legislation  which  has  been  passd 
by  former  parliaments^  in  which  the  labouring  classes  were 
hardly  represenled  at  all    But  I  am  not  prepared  to  tcH 
the  working  men  of  this  country  that  I  believe  that 
legislation,  which  an^  parliament  can  effect,  will  suddenlj 
and  immediately  improve  their  condition^  except  by 
them     tkeir  mvn  efforts  to  imprm}t  ii  ihem selves. 
it  after  all  that  the  work ing  c lasses  of  this  country  siantl  m 
need  of  ?    They  stand  in  need  of  good  wages,  cheap  fc 
continuous  employment,  and  cheap  necessaries  and 
forts  of  life.    Well  I  believe  that  bad  laws  and  bad  leg!" 
can  do  much  to  prevent  them  having  those  things, 
do  not  believe  any  legislation  can  certainly  semrt  tkm^ 
they  can  only  be  secured  by  the  state  of  gemmi  >Mvi 
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and  general  aetHriiy  in  trade.  I  believe  also  that  legislation 
in  &vour  of  any  particular  class  is  likely  to  prevent  the  general 
prosperity,  and  I  believe  that  legislation,  which  is  directly 
sq>plied  to  the  improvenoent  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring- 
classes,  can  only  be  detrimental  to  other  classes,  and  will  be 
ms  likely  to  injure  that  prosperity  as  class  legislation  of  any 
other  kind,  I  desire  therefore  not  to  attract  so  much  the 
attention  of  the  labouring-classes  by  promises  of  legislation 
intended  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  as  to  ask  them  to 
join  with  us,  and  with  all  the  other  classes  of  the  country,  in 
Imnging  about  that  general  state  <if  prosperity  which,  alone, 
in  my  opinion^  can  improve  their  condition.***  This  quotation 
is  useful  in  another  way,  in  afibrding  evidence,  from  one  of 
the  greatest  among  £nglish  Liberal  statesmen,  of  the  prone- 
ness  of  ill-digested  legislation  to  produce  effects  directly 
apposite  to  those  which  have  been  looked  for  by  its  authors. 
The  reason  of  that  peculiarity  is,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  prevalent  practice 
of  loc4cing  for  and  resting  satisfied  with  the  immediate  effect 
of  a  measure,  without  considering  carefully  the  many  ultimate 
and  indirect  consequences  which  do  not  so  readily  reveal 
themselves.  The  same  idea  which  has  been  thus  expressed 
by  Lord  Hartington  was  touched  upon  in  1876  by  Mr, 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  delivered  upon  the  centenary  of 
Adam  Smith.  "  With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  working- 
classes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  those  who  have  been  so  long  under  the  power  of  others, 
who  were  commonly  called  their  betters,  in  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  wages ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  primary  duty  to 
make  this  ^lowance,  because  they,  alfove  all  others,  suffer 
from  their  want  of  knowledge.  I  have,'*  he  adds,  "  observed 
this  distinction  between  the  working-classes  and  other 
classes— that,  whereas  the  sins  of  the  other  classes  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  interests  of  their  class,  and  against  the 
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rest  of  the  entire  community,  the  sins  of  the  working-classes^ 
many  and  great  as  they  were,  luere  almost  eniinly  against 
thmseivisJ'    And,  again,  Mr,  John   Bright,  speaking  at 
Taunton  as  late  as  last  year,  said,  with  evident  reference  to 
Mn  Chamberlain^s  allotments  proposal; — There  is  a  danger 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you — of  people  coming  to  the 
idea  that  they  can  pull  or  drive  the  government  along,  that 
a  government  can  do  anything  that  is  wanted,  that,  in  fact,  tt 
is  only  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  with  a  certain 
number  of  clauses  to  make  any  one  well  off."    And  then  he 
adds  :  "  Every  man  of  us,  and  every  woman,  may  abstain 
from  those  things  which  we  generally  believe  to  be  hurtM 
to  other  people,  and  I  recommend  therefore  the  infltiendiif 
of  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  private  persons,  rather 
than  dwelling  upon  the  idea  that  everything  can  be  done  by 
an  act  of  parliament.*    In  a  like  spirit,  Macaulay  said: 
**  I  know  that  it  is  possible  by  legislation  to  make  the  rid 
pmr^  but  that  it  is  utterly  tmpossUfk  to  make  ike  poor  rkk*i  , 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  of  these  quoiationSg  ibef 
are  all  directed  against  the  growing  tendency  in  modem 
legislation,  by  which  parliament  is  expected  to  do  for  society  I 
much  of  that  which  it  has  hitherto  endeavoured  to  do  StJr  I 
itself— a  tendency,  too,  not  confined  to  the  working<lass^Nit  I 
widely  shared  by  those  who  might  be  expected  to  dispUF  I 
more  judgment  and  discrimination.    As  Sir  Henry  Maine  I 
has  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  mc^  I 
inventive,  most  jwlite  and  best  instructed  portions  of  ih«  I 
human  race  are,  at  present,  going  through  a  stage  of  thougfa^  J 
which,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  would  suggest  that  there  is  nQihi||H 
of  which  human   nature  is   so  tolerant,  or  so  deefi|H 
enamoured,  as  the  transformation  of  laws  and  institutions. 
series  of  political  and  social  changes,  which,  a  century  a|^| 
no  man  would  have  thought  capable  of  being  effected, 
by  the  sharp  convulsion  of  revolution,  are  now  contemplai^H 
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hf  the  bulk  of  many  civilised  communities  as  sure  to  be 
carried  out:  a  certain  number  of  persons  regarding  the  pros- 
pect with  exuberant  hope,  a  somewhat  lai^er  number  with 
equanimity,  many  more  with  indifference  or  resignation.  "* 

I  have  before  me  an  admhrable  instance  of  this  tendency. 
A  politician  of  some  importance  in  his  own  community — ^the 
colony  of  Victoria — ^has  published  his  proposals  for  future 
legislation,  in  which  he  "avails"  himself  "of  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  placing  before  the  electors"  what  he  terms  "the 
Liberal  programme,"  upon  which  he  appeals.  The  proposals 
are  arranged  under  three  heads — "  Industrial,"  "  Social,"  and 
"  Political,"  and  they  include,  among  a  large  number  of 
others : — ^The  maintenance  and  perfecting  of  our  protective 
policy ;  revision  of  the  tariff  i'n  the  intetests  of  agriculture; 
intercolonial  freetrade  on  the  basis  of  uniform  protection 
against  other  countries ;  the  conservation  of  water  for  irriga- 
ting  purposes;  the  search  for  and  development  of  coal 
fields;  the  search  for  and  development  of  gold  deposits; 
the  encouragment  of  the  growth  of  natural  products;  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets  for  surplus  products;  the 
cheapening  of  internal  traffic ;  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  state  insurance;  the  prevention  of  over-crowding  in 
centres  of  population ;  the  military  training  of  all  citizens 
up  to  a  given  age ;  the  ensuring  of  eight  hours  as  the  legal 
day's  work  for  all  engaged  in  manual  labour.  Much  of  this  is 
Liberalism  of  the  most  spurious  character,  and  it  gives 
one  some  idea  of  the  elastic  nature  of  the  term  in  many 
people's  minds.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell,  at  length, 
upon  the  probable  effects  of  such  a  tendency  to  over-legislate. 
The  Statute-book  has  already  become  over-burdened  with 
enactments  which  sap  individual  effort;  check  individual 
enterprise;  remove  from  certain  parts  of  the  industrial 
organism;  wholesome  and  health-giving  competition,  which 
hamper  commerce,  and,  in  the  end,  do  more  injury  than 
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good  to  the  very  interests  which  they  were  intended  to 
benefit 

Moreover  were  the  state  to  attempt  to  carry  out  one-half 
the  business  which  such  a  pohtician  seems  to  desire,  it 
would  degenerate  quickly  into  an  unwieldy,  exttavagaot,  ill- 
managed  organisation,  by  which  much  of  the  work,  w^hich 
is  now  carried  out  under  the  keen  intluences  of  competition, 
would  be  executed  slugglishly»  imperfectly,  and  by  no  means 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

The  [xipular  assumption  that  what  we  term    politics"'  is  a 
matter  with  which  almost  everyone  is  competent  to  deali 
coupled  with  the  blind  belief  in  the  jxjwer^  of  an  act  of 
parliament  as  a  sort  of  social  panacea,  has  thus  led  to  an 
immense  amount  of  commercial  and  industrial  injury.  The 
earlier  centuries  of  English  history  were,  as  I  have  shown, 
somewhat  prolific  in  falsely-conceived  statutes,  which  were 
pasf^ed  under  the  l>elief  that  the  natural  evolution  of  society 
could  be  permanently  checked  or  improved  upon  by  parlia- 
mentary regulation.    Time  has  rJearly  proved  tliat  that 
belief  was  a  vain  one ;  and^  to  readers  of  history,  the  series 
of  disappointments  which  so  proved   it  should  serve  as 
[Kilitical  beacons  for  future  guidance  in  similar  matters. 
The  abortive  legislation  of  that  period  was  partly  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  conser\*e  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy  and  moneyed  classes  of  the  time,  and  partly  ihc 
result  of  a  desire  to  benefit  "the  people/'  by  influencing  the 
values  and  prices  of  food.    As  I  shall  show,  they  were  in 
both  cases  ineffectual  in  the  direction  anticipated. 

The  over-legislation  of  the  present  day  is  equally  the 
outcome  of  misconception  as  to  results — miscalciilations,  ft* 
it  were,  in  political  arithmetic,  arising  from  the  before-mea- 
tioned  habit  of  regarding  the  immediate  eflfects  of  a  statute, 
while  ignoring,  or  else  neglecting  to  give  due  constderatioc 
to  those  which  are  less  easily  discerned.  Legislation,  of  ^ 
kind  which  is  being  passed  in  our  own  day,  is  claimed  to 
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Liberal"  in  its  tendencies  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  fails  to  comply 
with  the  first  principles  of  that  school  of  politics,  on  account  of 
the  ultimate  consequences  which  it  produces,  and  which 
unfortunately  ar€  left  unconsidered  at  the  time  of  enactment, 
Observe  now  what  no  less  an  authority  thati  Buckle — 
referring  to  the  past — has  said  regarding  this  class  of 
legislation.     1  have  referred  to  this  before ;  but  as  a 
broad   and  comprehensive  generalisation  it   cannot  be 
too  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind      Every  great 
reform/'  he  says,  *'  which  has  been  e  flee  ted,  has  consisted, 
not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  imping  so  mtihing  &id. 
The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have 
been  enactments  dtstructive  of  preceding  iegislaiion ;  and 
the  best  Jaws  which  have  been  passed  have  been  those  by 
which  some  former  iaws  were  repeaied''*    And  again,  **The 
whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from   which  the 
ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them."t  Else- 
where, the  same  writer  says  :  **  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which 
the  governing  classes  have  interfered,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  that  interference  has  produced,  are  so  retnarkable 
as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civilisation  could 
advance  in  the  face  of  such  repeated  obstacles.    .    .  . 
To  sum  up  these  evils  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  English 
legislation  ^  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  with  the 
^ception  of  certain  necessary  enactments,  respecting  the  pre- 
scrration  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  nearly  every* 
thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss."*  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter.  Buckle  comes  to  closer 
quarters  with  this  injurious  class  of  legislation.      It  would/* 
he  says,  "be  easy  to  push  the  enquiry  still  further,  and  to 
sfevr  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  particular 
principles,  have  not  only  failed  but  have  brought  about 
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resoUs  diamttrimlly  oppasiti  to  those  which  they  proposed 
We  have  seen,"  he  adds,  **that  their  laws  in  favour  of 
indastr>*  have  injured  industry  \  that  their  laws  in  favour  of 
religion  have  increased  hypocrisy^  and  that  their  laws  to 
secure  truth  have  encouraged  jjerjury*  Exactly  in  the  same 
way,  nearly  every  country*  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  usury, 
and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money ;  and  the  invariable 
elfect  has  been  to  mcrtast  usury  and  ram  the  interest  of 
money.'** 

If  more  accurate   and  exact  testimony    than  that  of 
Buckie  should  be  desired,  it  is  supplied  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  An  examination  of  many  of  those  earher  instances  of 
meddling  legislation  will  show  that  they  involved  some  of  lh« 
veriest  details  of  personal  conduct— matters,  in  fact^  whidi 
were  subjects  rather  for  parental  regulation  than  for  the  intef^ 
fercnce  of  the  legislature.    All  such  iegislation  had  the  effect 
of  doing  more  harm  than  good.    In  fact,    the  strongest  «rf 
all  arguments  against  the  interference  of  the  public,  witli 
purely  personal  conduct  ts  that,  when  it  does  interfere*  the 
odds  are  that  it  interferes  wrongly,  and  in  the  wrong 
place."t 

Reflect,  nowj  ujxin  the  results  of  all  this  meddling  with 
enterprise,  with  the  natural  development  of  commerce, 
individualism,  of  [jersonal  character,  of  intellectual  growlh; 
and  picture,  too,  the  thousand  and  one  obstacles  and 
hindrances  which  it  has  thrown  in  the  very  path  of  progT» 
Think  of  the  jianly  realised  plans  which  have  been  fnifr 
trated  j  of  the  almost  completed  commercial  schemes  whidi 
have  been  destroyed ;  the  hoiK*s  and  aspirations  which,  al 
different  periods,  have  been  disappointed  and  def<»tcA 
'*W€  talk  glibly  of  such  changes;  we  think  of  cancdkd 
legislation  with  indifference.    We  forget  that  before  laws  MM 
abolished  they  have  generally  been  inflicting  evib  moittm 
less  serious ;  some  for  a  few  years,  some  for  tens  of  ycann 
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some  for  centaries.  Change  your  vague  idea  of  a  bad  law 
into  a  dc^nke  idea  of  it,  as  an  agency  operating  on  people's 
lives^  and  you  see  that  rt  means  so  much  of  pain  ;  so  much 
of  illness ;  so  much  of  mortality*"* 

These  results  are  all  more  or  less  remote — certainly 
many  of  them  indirect,  though  none  the  less  real  and 
injurious.  But  they  strike,  and  will  ever  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  our  national  progress— viz.,  the  incentive 
to  accumulation,  and  to  the  development  of  individual 
character,  enterprise,  and  greatness.  **Tbe  result,"  says 
Joseph  Cowen,  **of  every  attempt  made  to  promote 
the  well  being  of  mankind,  by  taking  the  management 
of  their  affairs  out  of  their  own  control,  has  been  to 
deteriorate,  and  not  to  improve  their  condition.  It  is 
through  the  (jerpetual  gymnastics  of  political  life  that 
national  character  is  purified,  elevated,  and  strengthened. 
The  state  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  machine.  It  should  have 
a  free,  organic  life.  It  is  invested  with  authority  to  punish 
crime,  and  it  cannot^  with  reason^  be  denied  the  power  of 
preventing  it.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  a  justification  for 
meddlesome,  inquisitorial,  and  enervating  legislation,  which 
aggravates  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  cure.  Under  its  opera- 
lion  society  becomes  stationary,  torpid,  and  inactive* 
Uniformity  produces  monotony  and  stagnation.  The 
ttate  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  private  actions 
individuals,  or  to  entrench  ujion  their  primary  relations 
ih  one  anoiher.^t  And,  again,  Mn  Cowen  says :  "  The 
reoiyping  men  into  systems— encasing  them  in  legal 
OUT ;  dangling  l^efore  them  material  Utopias ;  making 
rlesb-iXJts  the  pivot  on  which  all  their  efforts  turn,  is  a 
tiiution  of  national  aspirations  ]  a  violation  of  human 
y  ;  an  encroachment  on  individual  life  ;  and  a  barrier 
progress- I  need  not,  I  presume,  here  emphasise  the 
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iact  that  the  author  of  these  words  is  acknowrtedged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  able  and  consistent  Liberal  politicians  of 
the  present  day.  It  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  I  know, 
thought  by  some  i:>ersoiis  that  no  great  harm  would  be  done 
to  society,  as  a  whole,  if  men  were  somewhat  discouraged  by 
a  lessening  of  the  incentives  to  accumulation.  1  venture  to 
think  that  those  persons  are  committing  a  cardinal  error  in 
such  an  opinion^  as  some  of  the  best  authorities  woutd  show. 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  has  investigated  with  the  eye  of  a 
specialist  the  records  of  early  history,  and  the  foundations 
of  legal  institutions,  says  :  "  An  experience,  happily  now  rare 
in  the  world,  shows  that  wealth  may  come  very  near  to 
perishing  through  diminished  energy  in  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  reproduce  it.  You  may,  so  to  speak,  take  the 
heart  and  spirit  out  of  the  labourers  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  do  not  care  to  work.  Jeremy  Bentham  observed,  about 
a  century  ago,  that  the  Turkish  government  had,  in  his  day, 
impoverished  some  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  far 
more  by  its  action  on  motives,  than  by  its  positive  exactions ; 
and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  destruction  of  the 
vast  wealth  accumulated  under  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  efficient  of  governments,  and  the 
decline  of  Western  Europe  into  the  squalor  and  poverty  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  is  the  great  question  about 
democratic  legislation  when  rarried  to  more  than  a  moderate 
length.  How  will  it  affect  human  motives?  What  motives 
will  It  substitute  for  those  now  acting  on  men  ?  The  motives 
which  at  present  impel  mankind  to  the  labour  and  pain 
which  produce  the  resuscitation  of  wealth  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  are  such  as  infallibly  to  enuil  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  They  are  the  springs  of  action,  called 
into  activity  by  the  strenuous  and  never-ending  struggle  for 
existence;  the  beneficent  private  war  which  ma3tes  one  man 
strive  to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain  ' 
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tliere  through  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest."*  It 
must  be  evident,  then,  to  every  one  who  cares  to  give  the 
matter  even  a  moderate  amount  of  reflection^  that  aJl 
attempts  to  legislate  lor  the  general  hai>piness,  which  involve 
an  interference  with  these  primary  motive-forces  in  human 
nature,  must  gravely  jeopardise  the  soundness  and  prosperity 
of  the  community  in  which  the  experiment  is  tried,  as  well  as 
the  manly  vigour  and  spirit  of  independence  of  the  people 
who  constitute  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  such 
legislation  may  be  enacted  without  producing  any  sudden 
and  easily-discerned  eiTect  i  but  the  effect  will  be  there 
nevertheless.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  results  that 
they  should  be  gradually  produced,  and  be  so  remote  that, 
except  by  careful  analysis,  the  cause  and  the  effect  would 
be  scarcely  suspected  of  having  any  connection  with 
one  another.  As  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  humorously  puts 
it,  in  illustration  of  the  frequent  remoteness  of  the  results 
of  far  removed  social  disturbances :  "  You  break  your 
tooth  with  a  small  pebble  among  the  currants,  because 
the  industrial  organisation  in  Zante  is  so  imperfect,  A 
derangement  of  your  digestion  goes  back  for  its  cause  to 
the  bungling  management  in  a  vineyard  on  the  Rhine 
several  years  ago,"t  In  many  cases,  the  results  of  legislative 
or  other  interferences  with  trade  or  individual  action  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  original  cause  that,  even  on  the  closest 
study^  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  only  probable  but  certain  that,  at  the  present  time,  we 
mffer  results  from  some  of  the  shortsighted  legislation  of 
Ijenerations  back.  In  the  present  day,  for  instance^  there 
afe  many  otherwise  rationally-minded  and  fairly-motived 
workmen  who  are  disposed  to  carry  their  trades-union 
nciples  to  unreasonable  extremes,  from  no  other  cause 
an  the  unconscious  irritation  which  has  been  engendered 
y  a  knowledge,  derived  from  history,  of  the  repressive 
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kgistation  of  the  fourteeoib  and  fifteenth  ccntnfies  direcied 
against  workmen*  This,  and  numerous  othcT  instances  of 
legisiatTve  cause  and  effect,  with  which  all  students  of  history 
are  (amtHar^  must  sufficiently  convince  one  that  it  is 
impo^ible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  long 
afterwards  a  negligently-conceived  legislative  measure  may 
continue  to  operate  injuriously  on  societ)^  or  to  what  extent 
those  ofjerations  may  affect  its  welfare. 

What  the  future  will  bring  forth  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say-    That  the  errors  1  have  enumerated  will  be  checked 
in  any  way,  by  wiser  counsel,  it  would,  as  I  have  already 
said,  be  rather  sanguine  to  expect.    It  is  more  than  Hkeiy 
that  the  current  of  over-legislation  will  run  its  course,  and 
that  the  hastily- conceived  and  carelessly-digested  schemes 
which  arc  now  being,  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  further 
added  to  the  statute-books  of  English-speaking  commumties,  < 
Will,  by  virtue  of  the  unalterable  and  unaccommodating^ 
economic  laws,  throw  back  on  their  authors  practical  inifl 
sorrowful  proofs  of  their  unwisdom,  and  thus  instil  som^d 
wholesome  lessons  for  subsequent  guidance. 

But,  meanwhile,  there  will  be  needed  much  care 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose  lot  falls  the 
guidance  of  public  affairs  j  for,  before  any  such  re^actioB 
sets  in,  society  will  have  suffered  many  shocks  of  a  severe 
nature, 

**lf  I  am  in  any  degree  right,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
**  popular  government,  especially  as  it  approaches  the 
democratic  form,  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  political 
sagacity  and  statesmanship  of  the  world  to  keep  it  from 
misfortune/'* 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  the  hopclcis 
view  of  the  future  of  democracy,  involved  in  some  of  the 
quotations  which  1  liavc  given,  applicable  in  the  same 
degree  to  all  communities  in  which  it  is  established.  In 

•  **  P  oi«iUr  Govenin«iit/'  Sir  Henry  MaijM«  tSSstP-  **«  prefeoe- 
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Great  Britain,  there  are  circumstances  which  do  not  augur  well 
for  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  in  the  event  of  its  being 
tried ;  but,  in  certain  of  the  Australian  colonies,  as  I  shall 
also  show,  there  are  strong  counter-influences  at  work,  which 
are  likely  to  lead  the  working-classes,  by  and  by,  into  a 
much  less  exaggerated  view  of  legislative  possibilities.  The 
fortunately  better,  because  more  equal,  distribution  of 
wealth,  brought  about  by  other  than  legislative  means, 
together  with  the  almost  phenomenal  development  of  the 
building  society  system,  by  which  almost  every  workman 
can,  and  does  in  time,  become  possessed  of  his  own  free- 
hold, has  produced,  in  the  Australian  colonies,  a  regard 
k)T  the  rights  of  property,  at  least,  which,  so  for,  has  been 
apparently  little  felt  or  experienced  in  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Spurious  Liberalism — Modern  Instances. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  drying  up  this  great  stream  0/ self -kelp  and 
self-reliance^  than  to  teach  the  working  classes  that  they  shoald  look^ 
not  so  much  to  their  own  efforts^  but    tke  state  or  the  mmnieifeUity" — ^ 
Professor  Fawcett. 

**  The  popular  cry  now  is  for  the  state  to  overfide  the  man  ;  for  legist^-^ 
tion  to  supply  the  place  of  open  competition  and  free  personal  action. " — 
Joseph  Cowen. 

"Democracies  should  leave  as  little  as  possible  for  the  state  to  d». 
Every  citizen  should  prevent ^  as  much  as  possible,  cuiy  control  ooeriMdi- 
victual  «i^r^."— Bradlaugh. 

**  It  is  proposed  to  mitigate  or  extirpate  poverty  by  govemmmiil 
regulation  of  industry  and  acatmalcUion,  The  substitution  of  govern- 
ment direction  for  the  play  of  individual  action^  and  the  attempt  to 
secure  by  restriction  what  can  better  be  secured  by  freedom,  .  •  • 
Whatever  savours  of  regulation  and  restriction  is  in  itself  baJ,"" 
Henry  George. 

I HAVE  already  ventured  to  submit  to  my  readers  what  I 
may  term  a  theory  of  the  growth  of  Liberalism  in 
Great  Britain,  as  generalised  from  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  that  nation's  politicil 
history.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  repeat  myself^  I  venture 
to  shortly  re-state  that  theory.  Whatever  may  have  bccB 
the  condition  of  the  English  people,  prior  to  the  conqiie<j 
of  1066,  that  important  event  at  once  plunged  the  whole 
the  conquered  population  into  a  condition  of 
subjection  to  the  Norman  invaders.    Whatever  liberty 
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people  had  acquired  and  enjoyed,  prior  to  that  event,  was, 
in  fact,  taken  from  them  by  the  sudden  accession  of  the 
new  monarch,  who,  at  once,  assumed  all  the  rights  and 
powers  incidental  to  the  despotic  position  which  he  had 
secured  by  his  military  victory*  The  people  of  England 
f^n  therefore  be  said  to  have  commenced  afresh,  from  this 
event,  in  the  growth  and  development  of  their  freedom. 
The  history  of  that  growth  has  already  been  traced  in 
previous  chapters ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the 
gradual  acquirement  of  that  freedom  from  the  monarch, 
(which  acquirement  was  of  necessity  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  curtailment  of  that  monarches  power),  the 
people  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the  nobles, 
in  the  numerous  agitations  by  means  of  which  that  freedom 
was  obtained.  The  despotism  of  unchecked  monarchical  rule 
may  be  said  to  have  spent  its  last  effort  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  that  particular  and  formidable  obstacle  to 
true  Liberalism  was  disposed  of  for  all  time.* 

From  the  year  168S,  however,  the  people  had  a  new 
mission  to  fulfil;  viz.,  to  commence  their  attack  upon  what 
rnay  be  called  the  '*  privileges,'^  which  were  then  exclusively 
enjf^ed  by  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy  classes.  What 
those  privileges  were  has  been  explained  in  the  various 
epochs  of  Liberalism  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
^  having  occurred  since  that  great  event.  From  the  year 
16SS  the  co-operation  of  the  classes  mentioned  ceases  ;  and 
tbe  titles  of  "Toryism  "and  '*Whiggism''  thenceforth  represent 
Ihe  conflicting  causes  of  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes^ 
*tid  of  "  the  people"  respectively. t  During  the  whole  strugdle 
ttf  about  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Revolu- 
of  1 688,  the  people  have  been  contending  for  **  equal 

i4Q  not  regard  the  H^niirwluit  de!fpO(ic  ccmduct  of  Geo.  I IL,  iii  connection  with  tlie 
4%rk^  Wiu,  i&  any  ex^^tion  lo  ihh  bitmil  Hateinent,  for  htiwevcT  diipo;^  he 
»r  KwTflB  kit  t*>  have  lus  o^u  way  in  iitipodng  ihe  ci;>lQDm^  he  wat  careful  lo  keep 

tn^vid  OA  CAoeptktos  lo  ihh  ^ener^l  nik  iUt  many  notjle!ii  who  idcnUfied  them- 
.  Nti  viifi  the  populof  «ide  at  different  sEagca  ofhtitor)',  und  far  JifFcrtnl  purpiaMii. 
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freedom/'   "  equal    opportunities,"    That   goal    has,  I 
submit,  now  been  practically  reached— that  is  to  say,  all 
Englishmen  are,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
*^ equal  freedom,"  "equal  opportunities;"  and  what  may  he 
described  as  a  turning-point  has  presented  itself  in  the 
political  history  of  the  English  people.    In  confirmation 
of  thisj  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  a  paper  upon  "The  Pro- 
gress of  Labour,"  contained  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Conttnip&rary  Rwitw^  says ;  **It  is  matter  for  con^ 
gratulation  kmv  (omphtdy  the  old  parliamentary  programiue 
has  been  dmrtd  off^  and  how  small  are  the  measures,  still 
to  be  won,  which  directly  affect  the  working-class  alone  f  j 
and  M.  de  Lavelye  even  adraits  that    caste  and  its  ym- 
leges  are  abolished  ;  the  principle  of  equality  of  all  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  is  everywhere  proclaimed  ;  the  suffrage  tr 
bestowed  on  alL*** 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  people  "  fbf 
which  term  I  mean  to  include,  among  others,  the  whole 
of  the  manual  working-classes),  after  six  centuries  ^ 
struggle  against  monarchical  despotism,  and  two  centuria 
of  struggle  against  arUiccmtic  privileges,  during  th^ 
whole  of  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  becaming 
more  free,  and  more  confident  of  their  power  and  im* 
portance,  should  have  acquired  the  habit  of  lw)kin|j 
constantly  to  the  legislature,  when  engaged  on  maUeis  of 
"  reform,"  for  some  bemfih^  if  not  of  freedom  of  speech.  <rf 
action,  of  combination,  of  acquiring  pro|>erty,  of 
their  part  in  public  matters,  either  as  voters  or  as  candiiiaic^ 
or  of  determining  matters  of  national  taxation,  all  of  wtiicii 
they  already  enjoy — then  of  some  other  advantages  similiF(f 
beneficial  And^  further,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  ilwtft 
classes  should  have  been  brought,  as  a  consequence  of  ito 
hitherto  uniform  result  of  **  Liberal  "  legislation,  to  the  befief 
that  that  which  has,  as  a  fact,  been  only  the  iSi^ 
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**  liberalism/  viz.,  benefit  to  themselves,  was  the  actual 
hosts  or  indispensable  condition  of  that  particular  political 

Such  however  is  the  fact  ;  and  1  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  va^t  majority  of  the  working-classes  of  to*day,  wouid^  if 
asked  the  question,  express  their  belief  that  the  one  cha- 
racteristic which  should^  above  all  others,  distinguish 
'*  Liberal legislation,  is  this— that  it  should  be  "  liberal " 
towards  the  poorer  classes,  that  is  to  say,  should  confer  some 
himfiis  or  advantages  on  those  cbsses,  as  distinguished  from 
what  are  called  the  **  propertied "  classes.  This  belief 
receives,  every  day,  all  the  confirmation,  such  as  it  isj  which 
certain  eminent  pohticians  can  give  it.  In  their  subservience 
10  the  masses,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  obser- 
vations which,  instead  of  discouraging,  only  render  more 
confident  this  belief.  When  masses  of  workmen  are  told^ 
It  a  political  meeting,  after  a  hard  day*s  work,  that  the 
mission  of  the  "  Liberal  or  Radical  party  is  to  increase  their 
comforts,  secure  their  health,  and  multiply  their  luxuries, 
which  they  may  enjoy  in  common  "—that  it  is  "  the  duty  of 
the  state  ^*  to  protect  the  weak,  to  provide  for  the  poor,  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social  system — who  can  be 
surprised  that  they  should  place  such  an  interpretation  on 
ihe  term,  and  be  willing  to  lift  into  prominence  all  who 
come  to  them  with  such  comprehensive  promises  ?  Doctrine 
trf  this  kind  is  well  calculated  to  drive  from  their  tninds  the 
le  principles  of  the  political  school  to  which  they  have 
tiached  themselves.  They  would  be  surprised,  indeed, 
be  tuld  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  legislation  which 
thus  being  promised  to  them,  is  in  the  very  opposite 
!!ieclion  to  that  which  Liberalism  indicated  fifty  years  ago. 
et  they  have  been  told  so  by  a  Liberal  of  much  sounder 

Ififl,  li\  on*  i!!iif  Kk  '*  0,-vptcT^  on  StJcLoli'ini,'*  observ't*,  imlcf^lt  ftppmpos  of  (Jits 
ir»n.:c|itiK  in  .  Hj,vtrig^  after  Idng  «4nigEle?K,  aiinmed  in  wmt!  countrie^ij  nrnJ  nearly 
iiHarJ  iri  o4hcn,  Iht  point  at  w^kh  for  them  thtf*  is  ns/urihtr  ^rmrta  maJk^ 
Hie  dr|urimciii  of  purely  paiitic^  rights  ti  ft  ^itffk  iKai  tne  le^?i  ftinunate 
sbcukl  nol  *4k  Uicii»dv»  vrfaeihEr  progrcM  pught  to  stop  thm  V 
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prmciples  than  those  of  Mn  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen 
has  said,  **  We  have,  during  the  last  sixty  yearSj  conquered 
liberty  of  conscience,  political  securities,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  unfettered  commerce.    During  all  that  time  we 
have  been  busy  unfolding  medtxval  swathes  and  entangle^ 
ments ;  and  there  are  ^ome  amongst  wx,  who  now  seem  bent 
on  iHiirciiftg  us  with  othtrs  tquallv  as  anamaims^  if  noi  as 
0pfr€ssiv4**    Mr,  Henr>'  George,  too,  with  all  his  wildness 
on  the  subject  of  land  nationalisation,  sees  this  ek^  in 
popular  political  belief.     "It  is  proposed/'  he  says^  *Ho 
mitigate  or  extirpate  poverty  by  gm^ernmtnfal  r^gtdatim  ^ 
industry  and  acatmuiation, "    H e  su bseq  uen tly  spea k s  of  the 
change  as  "the  substitution  of  gmKtnmtnt  direction  for  the 
play  of  individual  action^  and  the  attempt  to  secure 
restriction  what  can  better  bt  s€mred  by  frttd^^m,  Whal^ 
ever,"  he  adds,  "  savours  of  regulation  and  restriction  is,  in 
itself,  bad."*  A  third  author,  who  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subjecti  says  :    The  party  known  successively  by 
the  names  Whig,  Liberal,  and  Radical,  after  having  been  fpr 
years  the  champions  of  freedom,  the  aiKJStles  of  liberty* 
have  begun  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  substitute  for  iht 
tyranny  of  an  individual  or  a  class,  the  tyranny  of  t3« 
majority,  "t 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  reflections,  then  tH« 
masses,  having  deprived  kings  of  their  desfiotic  power,  snd 
the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes  of  any  privileges  they  may 
have  enjoyed,  seem  to  be  inclining  now  towards  the  crtatu^ 
of  privileges  for  themselves,  as  against  the  propertied  dassei 
To  demand  such  advantages,  or,  if  obtained,  to  persist  ia 
h^iding  them,  is  simply  to  turn  round  on  their  own  prifl*  J 
ciples  ;  for  the  author  of  **  The  Radical  Programme "  saji  I 
that  the  "  preservation  of  class  privileges  "  is    the  ft*«<5»  I 
mental  doctrine  and  uniform  aim  of  Cansertfaiism.'*  I 

*  **  Progrvm  anil  Poverty,"  p.  aaj.  ^flj 
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In  the  last  chapter  I  explained  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  English-speaking  communities  will  have  yet  to  pass 
through  a  long  period  of  well-meant  but  misconceived  and 
abortive  legislation — the  inevitable  "  measles,"  as  it  were, 
of  democratic  or  popular  government.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that,  quite  apart  from  the  popular  igno- 
rance of  the  political  science,  so  long  as  the  masses  pin 
their  £uth  to  the  belief  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  to  the  bald 
principle  of  "majority^  voting  as  a  test  of  wisdom,  the 
chances  of  legislation,  beneficial  to  society  as  a  whole,  are 
wdl-nigh  hopeless.  That  conclusion  I  think  unavoidable, 
even  as  an  abstract  deduction ;  but  we  are  not  dependent 
upon  conclusions  so  obtained,  for  already  the  air  is  full  (and 
the  statute-books  are  fast  becoming  so)  of  l^islative 
schemes  from  which  their  authors  vainly  anticipate  results 
of  the  most  truly  Utopian  character. 

These  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  the  direction  which 
l^islation  will  take  in  the  future.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  schemes  for  artificially  creating  a  peasant  proprietary, 
by  which  "  smOing  homesteads  "  are  to  be  scattered  over  a 
land,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  at 
present  too  depressed  to  render  such  holdings  even  self-sup- 
porting. Yet  all  of  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  magic  influence 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  compelling  landowners  to  sell  their 
property  at  such  a  valuation  as  will  constitute  what  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  has  lately  spoken  of  as  a  "ransom" 
from  the  propertied  classes.  Another  visionary  would — 
again  by  act  of  parliament — put  an  end  to  private  ownership 
in  land  by  "  nationalising  "  the  proprietary.  The  advocates 
of  this  scheme  would  convert  the  country  into  an  immense 
public  estate,  and  burden  the  people  with  an  enormous 
"  Lands  Department,**  which  would  cost  an  endless  amount 
of  money  to  manage  or  mismanage,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
and,  by  this  means,  it  is  vainly  hoped  that  the  poor  would 
be  made  better  off.     A  third  dreamer  would  found  a 
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national  system  of  insurance,  by  which  every  cilizt>n  would 
be  compelled  to  make  provision  for  ihose  about  hixii; 
unmindful  of  the  contingency  that  he  might  be  lacking  the 
means  to  provide  for  himself.  Others,  equa!ly  unpractical, 
would  comj>el  society,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  confine  itself 
to  eight  hours'  work  per  day,  from  which  it  might  soon 
follow  (if  applied  to  domestic  servants)  that  fires  and  lights 
would  have  to  be  extinguished  at  about  the  old  Curfew  BeU 
hour.  Another  class  of  enthusiasts  would  pass  an  act  of 
parliament  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  spirits  and  fermented 
liquors ;  while  a  further  section  of  extremists  would  Tecum 
to  the  old  law  which  enforced  strict  Sunday  observance^ 

It  b  truly  appalling  to  contemplate  what  life  would  be* 
come  if  each  of  these^  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
wild  and  immature  theories  which  are  now  in  the  air,  were 
allowed  to  be  carried  into  practice.  Life  would  indeed  be 
unbearable.  Yet  reflection  will  show  that  we  are  fast 
tending  in  that  direction  ;  for  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
impending  legislation,  whether  regarding  commercial  or 
social  matters,  we  5nd  that  our  individual  liberty  is  being 
slowly  but  surely  curtailed  in  a  manner  which  will  not  for  a 
moment  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  by  the  light  of  true 
principles.  To  whatever  dei>artment,  indeed,  of  the  social 
organism  we  turn  our  attention^  we  shall  find  that  some 
scheme  for  producing  impossible  results  either  has  been 
already  attempted  by  the  legislature,  or  is  impending^  with 
every  prospect  of  being  sooner  or  later  tried  as  a  sort  of 
harmless  experiment*  The  manifesto  of  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  of  Great  Britain,  the  special 
mission  of  which  t>owerful  society  is  to  resist  such  over- 
legislation,  contains  the  following  too-well  founded  state- 
ment: "  During  the  last  fifteen  years  all  inUrtsH  in  the  country 
have  successively  suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  state^  an  in- 
ircasinj^  Ion  of  their  seif-gopcrnmmL  These  ap|jarently 
disconnected  invasions  of  individual  freedom  of  action^  by 
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the  central  authority,  are,  in  reality,  so  many  instances  of  a 
general  movement  towards  state-socialism,  the  deadening 
effect  of  which,  on  all  branches  of  industry,  the  working 
dasses  will  be  the  first  to  feel"  Mr.  Gladstone  even  has,  as 
lately  as  January  of  this  year,  sounded  a  note  of  warning. 
Speaking  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  last  fifty  years,  he 
says  it  has  been  "  a  process  of  setting  fru  the  individual 
man,  that  he  may  work  out  his  vocation,  without  wanton 
hindrance.  If^"  he  adds,  instead  of  this,  government  is 
to  work  out  kis  vocation  for  him^  I,  for  one,  am  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  result,^**  He  significantly  observes,  in 
the  same  paper,  "  The  law  cannot  give  prosperity^  but  it 
can  remove  grievance^ 

I  shall  now  enumerate  some  of  the  instances  of  that  class 
of  modem  l^slation,  or  proposed  legislation,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  as  involving  grave  disadvantages  to  society.  First 
of  Commercial  legislation.  It  was  thought,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  that  free  trade,  as  an  economic  principle,  was  established 
for  all  time ;  and  that  the  then  worn-out  theory  of  Protection 
had  for  ever  been  buried  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
the  dark  ages.  Those  who  thought  so,  however,  miscalcu- 
lated the  bent  of  the  human  mmd.  The  theory  of  Protection 
had  held  the  field  for  centuries ;  and  scarcely  anyone  had 
ventured  to  dispute  its  wisdom,  till  Adam  Smith  threw  down 
the  controversial  gauntlet,  by  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
question.  "  If,"  says  Buckle,  "  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations  '  had 
appeared  in  any  preceding  century,  it  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  great  works  of  Stafford  and  Serra."  When 
that  great  economist  did  secure  a  hearing,  the  progress 
which  his  theories  made  was  almost  hopelessly  tardy. 
"The  principles  of  free  trade"  (continues  Buckle),  "and 
all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  were  vainly 
struggled  against  by  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of 

•  **  Locksley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee,"  NineteetUh  Century  (Jan.  1887.) 
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both  Hoiis4^  of  Parliaii^ent-  Year  by  year,  the  great  irulVi 
made  its  way,  always  advancing,  never  mceding.  Tk 
majonty  was  at  first  deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  ita 
by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a  minority,  then  even  the 
minority  began  to  dwindle;  and  at  the  present  day  (18561, 
eighty  years  after  the  publication,  there  is  not  to  be  foymJ 
anyone  of  tt^hrabk  tdticatkm^  who  is  not  ashamtd  of  holding 
opinions^  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
u  ni  versal  ly  received  * * 

It  would  be  distinctly  beyond  my  province  to  enter, 
here,  into  a  dissertation  ui>on  the  purely  economic  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  rival  poUcies,  I  have^  in  a  former 
chapter,  contended  that  freedom  for  the  individual,  subjecl 
to  certain  necessary  limits,  is  indispensable  to  human 
progress*  It  is  so,  as  much  m  commerce  as  in  any  other 
department  of  social  activity ;  for  it  is  through  the  meditJtn 
of  commerce  that  the  acquirement  and  accumulation  of 
wiealth  is  effected,  and  by  which,  therefore,  most  of  the 
comforts  of  life  are  obtained.  "The  feelings  of  rival 
tradesmen,"  says  Mill,  prevailing  among  nations,  Qverruled 
for  centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage 
which  commercial  countries  derive  from  the  prmpifify  ^ 
cm  amtlur  ;  and  that  commercial  spirit  which  is  now  onee^ 
the  strongest  obstacles  to  war,  was,  during  a  certain  |)eriod 
of  European  histor>%  their  principal  cause,"t  Quite  apart, 
however,  from  the  economic  aB|)ects  of  the  question,  which, 
as  I  have  said  I  cannot  consistently  dwell  upon  here.  Pro- 
tection, as  a  legislative  policy,  involves  a  very  distinct 
*  breach  of  a  very  distinct  princijile  of  Liberalism,  The 
liberty  to  barter  is  one  of  the  primary  rights,  or  at  least 
the  primary  necessities  of  society  ;  for  it  goes  to  the  veff 
root  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  whicii  cannot 
operate  as  a  factor  in  sfHzial  evolution  excejit  with  ^  ccitain 
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amount  of  freedom  of  exchange.  Protection  says  :  "  You 
shall  not  barter  with  a  foreigner  without  paying  a  penalty  to 
pur  community  for  the  privilege."  This  penalty  involves  the 
taking  away,  for  no  justifiable  purpose,  of  a  portion  of  a 
citizen's  legally  acqoired  property,  which  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  state  to  secure  to  him.  The  state  is  thus,  itself, 
committing,  towards  one  or  more  citizens,  the  very  wrong 
which  it  is  its  first  duty  to  prevent  others  from  committing. 
Thus,  the  community  as  a  body  (represented  by  government) 
vidates  a  principle  which  it  prohibits  any  individual 
Qrom  violating.  "Every  such  encroachment,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution  which 
Lhe  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish^  must,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade,  more  or  less,  from 
Mie  year  to  another,  the  value  and  sum  total  of  the  annual 
sroduce,  and  must  necessarily  occasion  a  gradual  declension 
in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declension, 
if  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  according 
to  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that  natural 
distribution,  which  the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish, 
more  or  less  violated."* 

Elsewhere  the  same  high  authority  lays  down  the  broad 
Ctiodples  of  Liberalism,  of  which  the  system  of  Protection 
i|  so  clear  and  distinct  a  breach.     "  Every  system,"  he 
^  which  endeavours,  either,  by  extraordinary  encourage- 
Wmis^  to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of  industry  a 
■fealef  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would 
Mncally  go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints^  to  force  from 
kvticular  species  of  industry  some  share  of  the  capital 
■vkb  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  is,  in  reality, 
■llmnv  0ftke  great  purpose  which  it  niians  to  promote.  It 
■Ms,  instead  of  accelerating,  the  progress  of  the  society 
ards  real  wealth  and  greatness ;  and  diminishes,  instead 
increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its 

Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  281. 


bnd  and  labour./**  And,  again  i  **  AW  systems,  either  of 
preference  or  of  restraint,  being  thus  completely  taken 
away,  the  obvbus  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty 
^tablishes  itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  viffiate  thi  imos  of  jmtke^  is  left  peiftiUy  free  ia 
pursue  his  mvn  interest^  in  his  mim  way\  and  to  bring  both 
his  industry  and  capital  into  competition  writh  those  of  any 
other  man  or  order  of  men*"!  Very  much  the  same  thing 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  though  in  some- 
what different  words,  "In  putting  a  veto,"  he  says^ 
"upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  two  nations  ;  or,  in 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  intercourse*  a 
government  trcncim  ufim  meH*s  Hi^rties  of  acti&n,  and 
by  so  doing  directly  rei^rses  iis  fumdian.  To  secure  for 
each  man  the  fullest  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculti^ 
compatible  with  the  Hke  freedom  of  all  others,  we  find  to 
be  the  state's  dtity*  Now,  trade  prohibitions  and  trade 
restrictions  not  only  do  not  secure  this  freedom,  but  take  ii 
aumy.  So  that»  in  enforcing  them,  the  state  is  trans- 
formed fivm  a  maimtmner  0/  righfs  into  a  tmtmtorof  rights, 
The  system  of  Protection,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  tres- 
passes upon  the  domain  of  civil  liberty  for  the  individual, 
is  subversive  of  the  true  principles  of  Liberalism.  In  Great 
Britain,  though  from  time  to  time  there  arise  local  and 
spasmodic  agitations  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  and 
exploded  doctrine^  there  yet  seems  little  chance  of  the 
movement  finding  favour  with  the  majority  :  at  least  for  some 
lime.  The  traditional  advantages  of  tVeetrade,  as  a  policy, 
overwhelm  at  present  the  superficial  and  attractive  qualities 
of  the  exploded  creed  J  otherwise  there  is  good  reason  for 
fearing  that  by  well-organised  and  cleverly-contrived  agtta- 
tion^  the  masses  could  be  seduced  into  a  reversal  of  the  true 
liberal  policy, 

•  "  Wc&lth  af  Natioiii,"  p.  j86.  I     Wealtli  of  Nfttioas,"  p.  iB^, 
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Mr.  John  Bngbt  appears  to  treat  the  subject  as  one  which 
has  passed,  Ibr  all  time,  out  of  the  domain  of  debatable 
questions.  Speaking  in  October,  1885,  at  Taunton,  con- 
ceming  the  Com  laws  of  1845,  he  said :  "  I  should  begin 
by  stating  that  at  that  time  there  was  an  extraordinary  law 
in  this  country ;  a  law  which  you  would  suppose  could  not  be 
pouibU — I  will  not  say  among  Christian  men,  but  among 
ikmktMg  men — that  is,  a  law  which  prevented  the  importation 
of  grain,  and  especially  of  irheat,  from  foreign  countries  into 
this  country.  At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  men 
who  thought  diat  law  very  wicked — a  great  many  more  man 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  since."* 

The  Times  itself  treats  the  subject  in  much  the  same 
manner.  In  an  article  upon  Protection  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  dealing  with  certain  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  in  that  assemUy  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  the  following  passage  occurs:  "The  truth  is  that 
Protection  is  dead ;  and  it  was  only  its  gibbering  ghost  thiit 
made  its  appearance  for  a  few  brief  and  uneasy  moments 
in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday.  It  is  no  longer 
formidable,  even  as  a  ghost"t  And,  again,  in  the  same 
article:  "The  Air  Traders  have  almost  disappeared." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disciples  of  this  latter  and 
comparatively  new  school  are  merely  advocates  of  the  ex- 
ploded policy  under  another  name :  a  protectionist  being 
an  advocate  of  an  import  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  imaginary  national  benefit  in  itself;  a  fair 
trader  being  an  advocate  of  an  import  tariff  for  the  purpose 
of  retaliating  upon  other  nations  which  refuse  to  open  their 
ports. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  who  has,  one  would  think, 
given  sufficient  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  the  masses 
of  the  people,  has  spoken  plainly  upon  this  question.  Com- 
menting upon  the  proposal  to  tax  American  goods  imported 

•  Tk€  rrWs  (October  14,  iSSsX  t        15.  >S85- 
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into  England,  he  said !     **  It  means  that  e%'ery  workman 
throughout  the  country  should  pay  more  for  hfs  loaf,  and 
more  for  his  clothes,  and  more  for  every  other  necessary  of 
his  life*  in  order  that  great  manufacturers  might  keep  up 
their  promts,  and  in  order,  above  all,  that  great  landlords 
might  maintain  and  raise  their  rents."    **It  would,"  he  says 
elsewhere,     lessen  the  toUl  production  of  the  courttfy, 
diminish  the  rate  of  wages,  and  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
every  necessary  of  Nfe***     Without,  however,  going  into 
the  economic  side  of  the  much   disputed   question  of 
Freetrade   versus   Protection,  as  it  has  been  debald 
in  the  United  States  and  in  many  of  the  Australian  fdo* 
nies,  1  must  be  content  here  to  submit  that  the  polky 
of  Freetrade  is  the  only  commercial  polic)'  consistem 
with   truly  Liberal  principles  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  to  j 
condemn  the  policy  of  Protection  as  coming  most  dii- 
tinctly  within    the  category  of  *' Spurious  LibcraKmL*" 
And  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  that,  neither  in  the  pa^ 
nor  in  the  present,  can  a  single  Liberal  statesman  be  naau^i 
who  for  one  moment  entertains  Protection  as  a  correct 
theory.    But,  before  passing  away  from  the  subject,  wlii^  I 
is  a  wide  one,  affording  great  scope  for  comment  irfj 
criticism,  I  shall  deal  with  some  instructive  illustrationt  ( 
the  anomalies  which  a  system  of  protection  has  devck 
in  Euroi^e  and  in  the  Australian  colonies.    Those  illu 
tians  go  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  bring  the 
cated  machinery  of  government  to  bear  upon  any  fl 
industry,  with  a  view  to  conferring  benefit  upon  a  ^ 
without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  rise  to  counter  dia 
tages,  and   even   great  commercial   losses,  which 
probably  never  anticipated  or  e\*en  thought  of  at  the 
the  machinery  of  government  was  set  in  motion. 

Some  months  ago,  for  instance,  an  influential  depot 
farmers  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  wailed  upon  the  C 
sioner  of  Customs,  introduced  and  fortiRcd,  as  ustial, 
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member  fiir  the  .'dittik^  widi  a  view  to  urge  the  imposttioii. 
of  an  iiAport  duty  upon  oat&  The  deputation  explained  that 
oats.wexe  being,  imported  from  New  21ealand  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  for  which  diey  could  be  produced  in  Victoria — 
hence  Ibe  necessity  for  the  impoit  duty  asked  for.  It  was,  in 
fiKt,  pradicaUy  admitted  that  New  Zealand  was  better  adapted 
than  Victoria  to  the  cultivation  of  that  grain.  Yet,  it  was 
adted  that  ,  the  qoBSumers  of  oats  in  Victoria  should  be 
cotepdledy  hj .act  of  pariiament»  to  give  a  higher  price  for 
oats  than  they  could  buy  them  at  elsewhere.  Why  ?  Simply, 
in  order  that  certain  farmers  might  be  enabled  to  cultivate^ 
abd:  dispose  of  oats  which  had  cost  more  to  produce  than 
they  could  be  purthaaed  for  in  New  Zealand.  The  aims  of 
the  deputation  in  :questioa  seem  to  have  become  known ;  for 
immediately,,  or,  at  most,  shortly  after  ks  withdrawal,  a  second 
deputation  waited  upon  the  same  minister.  It  consisted  of  cab- 
men, carriers,  and  others  interested  in  the  keep  of  horses,  who 
were  desirous  of  pointing  out  to  the  government  that  if  this 
duty  were  imposed,  and  oats  raised  proportionately  in  price, 
it  would  unreasonably  handicap  them  in  their  respective 
businesses.  In  this  case  the  liberty  of  the  cabdriver  and 
others  was  being  sought  to  be  curtailed,  in  orda:  to  benefit 
a  particular  industry.  That  class  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
right  to  purchase  their  oats  where  they  chose,  that  is  to  say 
at  the  cheapest  market  (New  Zealand),  without  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  penalty  in  the  shape  of  duty  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  The  deputation  from  the  farmers 
was  a  direct  challenge  to  that  principle. 

Another  somewhat  similar  illustration  can  be  quoted,  in 
fehich  the  same  anomaly  is  presented,  and  the  same  breach  of 
principle  involved.  A  deputation  of  tanners  (also  of  Victoria) 
waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Customs,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
an  increase  of  duty  upon  some  finer  qualities  of  leather  which 
were  being  imported  from  abroad,  and  which  they  could 
not,  they  said,  under  present  circumstances,  compete  witlv, 
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unless  a  greater  "  protection  "  was  afforded  them.  They 
told  their   story,  which  was  identical  in  principie  with 
that  of  the  farmer^-^howp  do  what  they  would^  they 
found  it  impossible  to  produce  in  the  colony  the  par* 
ticular  classes  of   leather,   the  too-easy  importation  of 
which  was  complained  of.    The  efftict  of  granting  them 
what  they  desired  would  have  been  to  impose  upon  every 
member  of  the  comniunityj  who  used  the  particular  article, 
an  increased  charge,  in  order  to  enable  the  tanners  of  the 
leather  in  qu^tion  to  carry  on,  wi/k  reffmmmiit^  rtsidU^ 
an  industry  which  was  ob%^iously  unsuitalfk  to  the  colony ;  al 
least  at  that  lime.    The  additional  cost  to  the  public  would 
certainly  have  been  so  indirect  and  difficult  to  observ*e  th»t 
probably  it  would  have  gone  unnoticed  and  unopposed,  btrt 
for  the  fact  of  another  interest  which  it  touched.    The  hoot 
manufacturers  followed  the  tanners  with  a  deputaticjo- 
They  [xjinted  out  that  they  represented  a  large  and  impor- 
tant industry,  employing  some  hundreds  of  persons  ;  thai  rf 
the  additional  duty  asked  for  were  conceded,  the  leather*  in 
question  would  be  so  raised  in  cost  that  a  large  pan  of  their 
industry,  consisting  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  qualities 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  class  of  leather  in  question, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  a  large  number  of  skilled  hands 
thrown  out  of  employmenL    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tte 
first  departure  from  the  trae  principle,  asked  for  by  die 
tanners,  would  have  led  to  the  injury  and  destfuciion  of  i 
large  and  important  industry ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  *0«M' 
have  probably  produced  further  disorganisation  in  d' 
not  dreamt  of.    If  this  instance  be  analysed  by  the  light 
Mn  Stanley  Jevons^  explanation  of  the    greatest  happi" 
principle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tanners  conceived  th# 
additional  duty  would  add  to  their  happiness  ;  but  ^1 
altogether  neglected  to  consider  whether  there  worf 
not  be  a  corresponding  iui^tradhn^  at  s&nu  &iMir  Hm^ 
from  some  nthir  chst. 
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Yet  a  third  of  these  instructive  illustrations  can  be  men- 
tioned.   For  upwards  of  twenty  years  various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  to  establish,  on  a 
remunerative  basis,  the  woollen  industry.    The  raw  material 
is  on  the  ^t ;  and  sanguine  protectionists  predicted  that 
only  a  little     fostering"  was  needed  to  nurse  it  into 
industrial  independence.    It  has  had  twenty  years  nurs- 
ing"; and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  is  not  only  unable 
to  stand  alone  (unaided  by  the  artificial  support  of  a  tariff), 
but  has  actually  asked  for  "more.''    As  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  of  the  other  industries  which  have  been  reared 
in  the  colony  referred  to,  what  was  asked  for,  for  the  purpose 
of  "fostering",  settled  down  to  an  absolutely  permaneni 
system  of  industrial  "wet-nursing."   For  twenty  years  the 
woollens  imported  from  abroad  had  been  subjected  to  a  duty 
of  twenty  per  cent,  yet  the  local  venture  did  not  pay.  The 
pioprietary,  as  also  the  work-people,  waited  on  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  so  many  words,  demanded  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent    It  was  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  raw  material  on  the  spot,  as  also  that  of  a 
twenty  per  cent  import  duty,  they  could  not  compete  with 
flie  "foreign"  article,  which  they  accordingly  abused,  and 
dleged  to  be  made  of  all  the  refuse  of  gaols,  workhouses, 
boBpitalSi  and  other  establishments  said  to  be  infected  with 
fever  and  other  diseases.    The  case  was,  judged  in  popular 
feshion,  a  strong  one ;  and,  as  there  was  added  to  it  the 
influence  of  a  somewhat  threatening  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
<  WQik-people,  there  seemed  for  a  time  a  chance  of  the  request 
I  bdi^  granted,  if  only  to  win  popular  favour  for  the  govem- 
|.  ttent    The  "  fostering  "  theory  was  made  much  of,  and  the 
[  liiial  ad  captandum  reasoning  was  resorted  to.    Strange  to 
I  iqr,  notwithstanding  its  twenty  years'  existence,  there  were 
QC  wanting  advocates  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  new  "  industry, 
id  on  that  ground  urged  a  "  little  more  "  nursing.  The 
>  called  "  Liberal "  press  of  the  colony — which,  as  I  have 
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before  mentioned*  sfiTords  the  strange  anomaly  of  dmmpaon-^ 
ing,  ai  ihc  same  time,  the  '*  |>rotectionist "  cause — advocaied 
the  c^laini  of  the  industry  u]>on  the  ground  that  *'  iis  being 
fi?siertd  gives  remunerative  employment  to  a  large  ammimt 
of  itid&Ht^  which  mij^/ti  ^tk4ru*ist  iangtiisk  in  idieneis  f  aod  it 
further  clumetl  that  **  the  government  may  justfy  interiere 
to  relieve  us  of  the  disquaiifi^aiions  which  a  nctt*  industry 
it  always  bamlicapjicd  with/'  adding  that  ft  is  willing  that 
the  miUowners  should  receive  a  iitiit  adt^niiiiaMs  ben^i^ 

Without  spending  much  time  over  this  very  irampareat 
piece  of  j^ophistry,  it  may  be  observed  that  '*the  fajp 
amount  of  labour "  alluded  to  would  not  be  likely  to 
**  langnish  in  idleness^'  for  long;  or  otherwise  the  work-peoplf 
would  have  offercdi  as  an  alternative,  to  suffer  a  reduction 
of  wages  ct|ual  to  the  five  jjer  cent,  additional  duty,  reqtiired 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  industry.    'J'his  they  did  tM>tdo; 
|K)ss(t>ly  on  the  strength  of  the  following  doctrine,  I5 
cx|>ounded  by  the  protectionist  journal  before  alluded  ffl* 
Speaking  of  a  well-known  freetrader,  who  had  characiefised 
the  principle  of  his  srbool  as  the  **  doctrine  of  ajmrncia 
sense/' the  journal  in  question  observed,  "  Fortunately  the 
working-dassei^  arc  not  in  hvs  |K>wer.    They  will  r^fj 
mc*n  tnUrtsts  Jirsf^  before  they  trouble  themselves  ai 
principles/'   This  is,  in  fact,  the  daff^m  principle  of  moSl 
protectionists;  though  unfortunately  the  masses  fail  todis*^ 
the  fact  through  the  su|jerficial  glamour  of  advantage  ifhidb 
the  theory  presents  to  the  cursory  observer    Note,  nowt  ^ 
effect  of  this  deputation,  which  is  the  most  insti 
feature  of  the  illustration.    The  advocates  of  the  di 
increase  in  duty  were  followed  by  an  equally  infli 
deputation :  composed  of  manufacturers  of  ready 
clothing.    These  gentlemen,  very  pertinently,  [pointed 
that  the  woollen  industry  had  enjoyed  a  great  many  years  rf! 
state  assistance,  during  which  to  establish  itself ;  that  it 
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by  its  own  showing;  signally  &iled;  and  that  in  their 
opinion  the  additional  duty  asked  for  would  not  have  the 
effect  which  seemed  to  be  anticipated  from  it.    But,  beyond 
aU  thisi  they  showed  that  the  industry  they  represented,  viz., 
that  of  manufacturing  ready-made  clothing  from  imported 
tweeds^  was  a  successful  one,  in  which  some  hundreds  of 
men,  wcHnen,  and  girls  were  employed;  that  the  public 
would  not  purchase  to  any  extent,  neither  could  they  do  an 
export  trade  in  articles  of  colonial  tweed,  and  that  the  effect, 
therefore,  of  granting  the  increase  in  duty  asked  for  would 
be  to  destroy  an  established  and  flourishing  industry,  in 
order  to  afford  additional  assistance  (which  would  still  be 
insufficient,  under  the  circumstances),  to  another  industry 
which  was  admittedly  in  a  sick  and  declining  condition. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  identical  with  that  which  is  deducible 
from  the  jMrevious  illustrations.    Every  citizen  is  entitled  to 
liberty  of  choice  in  the  purchase  of  his  clothes,  or  of  the 
material  irom  which  they  are  made.    He  should,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  go  where  he  [leases  for  them,  and  to  purchase 
them  at  the  highest  or  the  lowest  price  for  which  they  are 
obtainable — as  he  thinks  best.    Already  parliament  has,  in 
the  community  in  question,  placed  a  penalty  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  freedom,  by  fixing  a  duty  on  every  article 
composed  of  British,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  for  agita- 
thre  purposes,  "foreign"  tweed.     The  first  deputation 
therefore,  practically  asked  the  government  to  impose  a 
iDither  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  all  citizens,  by  inflict- 
t   log  an  increased  penalty  upon  the  purchase  of  the  British 
L  article.    In  attempting  this,  a  government  would  obviously 
lie  acting  contrary  to  true  principles,  and  in  the  interests  of 
;  %  dass.    Moreover,  in  the  case  in  question,  it  must  be  seen 
tiial,  while  with  one  hand  parliament  would  have  been  sub- 
-  tidising  the  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
:  public,  it  would,  with  the  other,  have  been  simultaneously 
'  ^^ping  the  very  foundation  of  the  second  and  more 
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Acmrishing  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throwing  out  of 
employment  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  sfient  their 
time  in  learning  a  particular  business.    Let  me  meniion 
another  equally  instructive  instance  of  |K>pular  miscoricep- 
tion  regarding  this  first  principle  of  government :  this  first 
law  of  the  science  of  economics*    A  person,  signing  him- 
self, rather  significantly,  "One  of  the  unempiayid  harness 
makers,''  writing  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria  on  the  subject  of  "  Duty  on  SaddleTy,"  complair^ 
most  bitterly  that  "  a  firm— one  of  the  largest  in  the  trade^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  bad  times  in  England,  has  imported 
harness  largely  from  there,  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  since  it  has  come  to  hand  they 
have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  about  h0 
their  workmen;"    He  adds,  "The  price  they  paid  for  it, 
landed  in  Melbourne,  including  25  per  cent  duty,  is 
sideraNy  less  than  what  the  leather  and  mountings  would 
0D6t  here,  to  my  mthing  about  ike  cost  of  tmkimg  it 
Then  the  same  writer  makes  the  im|)ortant  admission  ihit 
"  aixyone,  knowing  anything  about  the  home  trade,  can  see 
that  it  is  impossibk  for  the  manufacturers  here  to  wmpeitm^^ 
those  in  England,''  and  he  gives,  as  reasons  for  the  fact,  that 
"in  the  first  place  they  (the  Enghsh  manufacturers)  pay sudi 
small  wages  to  their  hands  ....  and  not  only  the  smiW 
wages,  but  they  keep  their  hands  continually  on  one  ckss  of 
work  until  ihi^y  gitt^ry  profidmt  at  it.    They  also  worktnWl 
each  other's  hands,  each  making  a  particular  par?    '  ^ 
saves  comiderabh  time''    VeW  after  all  these  unscq 
admissions  concerning  the  **division  of  labour,*'  and  the  oihci 
advantages  which  England  can  olTer  in  the  manufcicliire  , 
saddlery,  this  would-be  economist  concludes  by  thinlfein|l 
"it  is  high  time  that  a  hemmr  duty  than  at  present  oatt 
should  be  put  upon "  that  class  of  work.     He  ^tiollf  I 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  matter  will  f>e  ** brought  under  tW 
notice  of  the  gmfernment "/    I  need  [xiint  no  moral  here,  mof 
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instilt  the  intelligence  of  my  readers  by  commenting  on  the 
really  humorous  short  sightedness  of  such  contentions.  Yet 
a  letter,  occupying  about  six  inches  of  a  newspaper  column 
of  such  matter,  seems  to  have  readily  found  a  place  in  a 
recognised  protectionist  organ.  This  misconception  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market — a  policy 
which,  it  should  ba  observed,  every  economist  of  note  has 
advocated^ — reached  its  clima„x,  when  an  ex-minister  of  the 
crown,  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  lately  said  ;  "  The 
introduction  of  goods,  manufactured  by  cheap  labour, 
should  be  checked  tf^  if  it  were  smali-p^x'' 

To  turn  now  from  these  matters  (which^  though  in  them* 
selves  small,  show  the  direction  of  the  popular  superstition), 
to  those  of  higher  and  more  serious  im|>ort — let  it  be  con- 
sidered what  extent  of  injury  the  whole  civilised  world  has 
suffered  and  is  now  suflTering^  in  consequence  of  the  mis* 
conceived  legislation  of  Germany  and  France  in  their 
ihort-sighted  attempts  to  monopolise,  or  at  least  control 
an  abnormaJ  proportion  of  the  sugar  industry.  i  *i 

The  principle  of  the  "  division  of  labour  "  has  been  rightly 
classified  as  one  of  the  first  aids  to  the  creation  of  wealth  ; 
for,  as  has  been  well  said^  "  a  hive  of  men,  harmoniously 
cooperating^  can,  without  overstrain,  produce  indefinitely 
more  than  their  joint  requirements  ;  whereas,  all  the  efforts 
of  a  solitary  individual  can  scarcely  supply  his  most  pressing 
wants,"*  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fiiilest  appiimii&n  of  the 
principle  of  "division  of  labour"  can  only  be  reached  when 
tl»ere  is  na  isoiatim  :  when  there  is  a  free  and  unrestricted 
urse  and  interchange  between  all  men  and  all  nations, 
the  world  over;  for  "then  does  this  great  wealth-creatlng 
I  put  forth  its  /mil  power  and  efficacy*"!  ' 
It  has  been  conclusively  ascertained  that  the  two  countries 
mentioned,  under  such  a  system  of  *'  free  and  unre- 
intercourse  and  interchangCi"  cannot  compete  with 
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Other  |>arts  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  one  partictiT^ 
article — sugar  ]  that  is  to  say,  tio  person  in  either  of  those 
countries,  can,  unassisted,  render  remunerative,  the  pro- 
duction of  that  particular  article  of  merchandise*  Assuming 
that  those  two  countries  were  wisely  governed,  and  that  one 
feature  of  their  good  go\*emment  consisted  in  the  carefiif 
recognition  of  economic  principles,  such  persons  woukt 
either  produce  sugar  at  a  loss  or  abstain  from  any  attempts 
at  its  cultivation.    Unfortunately  these  countries  (together 
with  a  great  many  more)  are  not  wisely  governed  ;  for  triili 
some  misconceived  theory  of  national  progress,  their  rtilers 
have  thought  fit  to  disregard  this  prin:iary  economic  h% 
and  offer  rmmrds  or  bonus tSy  that  is  to  say,  **  boutitieSi* 
out  of  the  national  revenue,   to  such  persons  as  will 
undertake  to  produce  sugar,     The   national  reveoirt^ 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  whole  people  ;  so  that  the  jirini  t'  " 
of  bounties    amounts    to    this — that   every  mem  be 
the  community  is  compelled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
tribute,  annually,  ^  ^tim  of  money  towards  competisatsng 
certain  persons  for  the  loss  the)^  sustain  in  the  production 
of  sugar.    This  touches  one  of  the  vtty  first  conditions  of 
civilised  society*  viz-^  the  protection  of  property.    Thai  ts 
one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  government ;  yet*  in  the 
case  of  bounties,  we  find  the  state  actually  conflsc£tin| 
portions  of  its  citizens'  property  in  order  to  subsidise  i 
section  of  the  community  which  chooses  to  occupy  iw^ 
over  an  industry  which  could  be  more  successfully  p^os^ 
cuted  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    Almost  every  countr>'  ^  , 
from  various  causes— climatic,  geological,  or  othetwise-l 
better  adapted  than  others  to  the  production  of  some  aftkkj 
of  human  necessity ;  and,  as  one  of  the  parpo^cs  of  i 
division  of  labour  is  that  "men  in  all  countries  should  de 
themselves  to  that  particular  work  for  which  ihef 
special  opportunities  or  aptitudes/'  it  follows  that  dii 
this  artlRcial  aid,  no  matter  out  of  whose  pcKrket  it 
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come,  is  offered  to  an  otherwise  unsuitable  industry,  a 
goverment  "compels  producers  to  take  their  labour  and 
capital  away  from  the  work  which  they  are  doing  better  than 
foreigners  can,  and  apply  the  labour  and  capital  so  diverted 
to  work  which  foreigners  can  do  better  than  they  can.  .  .  . 
The  wealth-creating  power  of  the  world  is  proportionately 
impaired."*  Thus,  we  find  that  the  system  of  bounties,  as 
adopted  by  Germany  and  France,  involves,  in  those 
countries  themselves,  a  most  distinct  breach  of  the  very  first 
duty  of  government,  by  cmfisi»fingSL  portion  of  each  citizen^s 
pn^)erty,  which  it  should  be  the  constant  object  of  the  state 
to  protect 

The  majority  of  such  citizens  may  be  said  to  have 
acquiesced  in  such  a  policy  through  then*  duly-elected 
representatives ;  but  what  of.  the  minority  ?  They  have  no 
remedy  under  "government  by  majority."  The  principle 
of  "  might  is  right "  has  asserted  itself,  and  the  wrong  must 
be  endured,  or  recourse  had  to  physical  force.  But  observe 
the  iiijurious  effect  of  this  economic  misconception  outside 
the  country  itselfl  In  consequence  of  the  system  being 
resorted  to  in  Europe,  the  same  industry  which  hitherto  has 
been  carried  on,  unaided,  in  one  of  the  Australian  colonies 
— Queensland — is  ruined.  Millions  of  capital  have  been 
lost,  and  thousands  of  persons  of  different  nationalities, 
have  been  dqxrived  of  their  livelihood  by  reason  of  their 
inability  to  compete  with  the  artificially-bolstered  industries 
of  Europe. 

The  same  principle  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  some 
yeais  ago  with  regard  to  the  refining  of  sugar  in  France ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  great  wrong  which  was  thereby  done  to 
Ibe  French  citizens  themselves,  thousands  of  pounds  ^re 
kMt,  and  many  hundreds  of  people  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  Bristol  and  other  parts  of  England,  where, 
previous  to  such  artificial  assistance,  there  had  existed  a 
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payable  and  thriving  indusiry,  depending  on  no  adventitiotis 

Let  me  mention  one  more  interesting  example  of  this 
class  of  legislative  interference.  Turning  again  to  colonial 
instances  of  this  injurious  misconceptiorip  I  find  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Victorian  Trades  Unionists 
tabling  a  resolution  to  the  eifect  that  that  body  approved 
any  action  "to  secure  a  full  measure  of  protection/*  The 
mover  admitted  the  highest  regard  for  German  colonists,** 
but  "  protested  against  injury  which  would  be  done  to  the 
trades  generally,  if  they  were  permitted  to  enter  Into  aw« 
w/(o!aimt€  {omptHtion  with  colonial  artisans.'* 

The  representative  of  the  brush- makers,  sitting  as  a  dele- 
gate in  the  above  council,  said  that  *'Ehe  brush  makers 
intended  shortly  waiting  upon  ike  minisiry,  with  a  view  lo 
securing  increased  protection  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  thit 
"  some  of  the  large  6rms  were  importing  brush-ware  at  a 
large  percentage  /ess  than  it  could  be  turned  out  in  the 
colony  at  first  cost."  All  this  passes  muster  as  sound  and 
painotic  reasoning.  The  system  of  see-saw  between  wages 
and  duty  would,  if  carried  out  indefinitely,  show  its  own 
absurdity ;  but  that  extreme  would,  of  course,  nei^er  be 
reached.  An  industry  may  be  established,  and  a  certain 
rate  of  duty  fixed  \  then  the  workmen  may  demand  a  higher 
wage.  That  being  obtained,  the  manufacturer  finds  he 
profits  too  smalU  He  informs  his  men,  and  they  may  go  to 
the  ministry  and  get  what  the  person,  mentioned  above,  t«rfnS 
"  increased  protection/'  In  these  days,  when,  unfortunatdyt 
colonial  governments  are  frequently  gm^fermd  from  outside^ 
the  obtaining  such  an  increase  is  by  no  means  an  unlikdy 
event.  Indeed^  in  the  case  of  the  woollen  industry  licifort 
mentioned^  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  governnicrtt 
giving  way  to  the  demand,  until  counter  interests  of  some im* 
portance  showed  themsdves.  Sup()^ng,  therefore,  that  ipuch 
an  increase  is  obtained,  an  oi>ening  is  at  once  made  lof 
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another  rise  in  wages — and  so  the  process  might  go  on  until, 
if  it  were  applied  all  round,  the  value  of  the  sovereign  might 
be  reduced  about  one-half^  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
colony  would  be  sufficiently  high  to  drive  all,  who  could  go, 
out  of  it  Little  consideration  is  of  course  given  to  the 
fact  that  every  "increase"  of  the  kind  means  a  further 
penalty  upon  the  liberty  of  all  citizens  consuming  the  par- 
ticular goods  upon  which  that  increase  is  sought. 

But  this  system  of  "  self-help" — at  other  people's  expense, 
is  not  confined  to  the  working-classes.  In  November, 
1886,  a  large  meeting  of  saw-millers  took  place  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  depres- 
sion in  their  trade.  The  result  was  a  deputation  to  the 
government  to  ask  for  "an  increase  of  duty  on  imported 
timber."  The  chairman  pointed  out  to  the  minister  that 
"they  had  no  desire  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tim- 
ber, but  simply  wanted  such  a  duty  put  on  it  as  would 
prevent  it  entering  into  competition  with  hardwood.  It  was 
admitted  that  in  Tasmania,  whence  the  obnoxious  com- 
petition came,  "  the  men  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  and  the 
wages  were  less;"  and,  further  that  "the  facilities  for 
saw-milling  in  Tasmania  were  much  greater  than  in  Vic- 
toria." The  same  speaker  admitted  also  that  "  the  Tasmanian 
timber  was  better  than  Victorian."  The  minister  very 
properly  refused  to  entertain  the  request,  and  a  resolution 
vas  carried  unanimously  that  "an  appeal  be  made  to 
parliament  direct."  Comment  on  such  a  state  of  things  is 
unnecessary ;  for  it  may  be  added  that  all  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  movement  were  sufficiently  intelligent  men 
--that  is  to  say,  in  their  own  interest.  That  which  is  more 
significant,  as  indicating  the  bent  of  public  opinion,  is  the 
Curt  that  the  proceedings  elicited  no  surprise  or  condemna- 
tion from  any  section  of  the  press,  or  of  the  community. 

I  venture  to  allude  to  one  more  interesting  attempt  at 
legislative  interference,  which  fortunately  was  not  realised  by 
Its  author^. 
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A  resolution  was,  in  May  of  1886,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  take  measures  to  terminate  gradually  its 
direct  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
manufacture  of,  and  trade  m  opium  ;  and  that  it  should 
use  the  powers  it  possesses,  to  prohibit,  in  British  India,  the 
cultivation  of  the  jxippy,  except  to  supply  the  legitimate 
demand  for  opium  for  medical  purposes.    In  support  of 
the  resolution,  the  mover  quoted,  from  missionaries  and 
others,  statements  concerning  the  evils  arising  ffom  the  Bhm 
of  opium.    It  was  admitted  that  such  a  prohibition  as  that 
aimed  at  in  the  resolution  would  entail  an  annual  loss  of 
j^3»3oo,ooo  upon  the  Indian   Exchequer,   while  others 
calculated  it  at  upwards  of  five  millions. 

This  movement  was  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
total  abstainers,  who  desire,  because  of  the  abuse  by  i 
limited  number  of  persons,  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
to  compel  the  whole  world  to  abstain  from  the  most  limited 
use  of  them;  disregarding  the  beneficial  effect  upon  many 
persons  which  a  judicious  consumption  of  such  articles  may 
produce.  Assuming  that  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution 
would  have  led  to  the  required  action  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  that  the  prohibition  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  opium  ;  the  result  would  have  been  that 
millions  of  persons  who  now  use  opium  to  a  limited  ettent 
with  no  injurious  results,  would  have  been  hampered  <R 
their  liberty  of  personal  action,  and  fe»  millions  of  penon* 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  merely  » 
satisfy  a  certain  section  of  the  people  who  were,  to  please 
themselves,  clamouring  to  interfere  with  the  private  alTaiR  of 
others  with  whom  they  had  no  concern,  either  in  the  maitcr 
of  race  or  nationality>  As  The  Times  rightly  said  on 
occasion  ;  **  If  it  is  fair  to  suppress  an  Indian  indtiStIf 
Upon  which  (m  miilim  of  people  depend  for  iketr  iijW 
Pnad^  merely  because  their  product  is  ultimately  mistisfl^H 
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a  perunta^  of  its  consumers,  our  own  exports  of  small 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  nse,  in  all  kinds  of  unjusti- 
fiable enterprises^  might  surely  altrart  the  attention  of  con- 
scientious philanthropists,^' 

The  assumption,  however,  that  if  the  Indian  Government 
prohibited  the  growth  of  opium,  its  consumption  would 
tease,  was  truly  visionary  ;  for,  as  Tht  Times  said,  in  the 
same  article  on  the  subject,  The  result  of  prohibiting  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  in  Bengal  wuld  be  to  increase  its 
growth  in  the  native  states,  and  thus  to  enable  the  Indian 
government  to  recoup  itself  indirectly,  while  leaving  our 
Indian  subjects  without  a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  a  lucrative 
rnduatry."  The  writer  of  the  same  article  observes  that 
"opium  is  merely  the  stimulant  appropriate  to  certain 
climates  and  races,  used  in  moderation  by  miiii&ns^  with 
no  worse  effects  than  millions  at  home  experience  from  the 
moderate  use  of  beer  and  tobacco  f  and  he  concludes  by 
observing :  "  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  put  down 
either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  opium  in  China  or  San  Fran- 
cisco,** and  that  "in  making  the  attempt  it  may  cover  itself 
with  confusion^  and  deeply  injure  interests  which  it  is  bound 
to  protect  but  thai  the  average  of  Chinese  vice  will 
continue  to  be  governed  by  conditions  which  are  far  older 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  and  may  even  survive,  without 
appreciable  alteration,  the  final  extinction  of  its  far-reaching 
but  mi  aiumjs  wistiy  directed  activity/'* 

I  venture  to  think  that  of  all  the  causes  which  are  con- 
tributing in  democratic  communities,  in  the  present  day, 
towards  the  growth  and  dissemination  of  protectionist  doo 
trin^  none  is  more  potent  than  that  which  results  from  the 
imi  of  workmen  looking  to  the  temporary  interest  of  their 
wn  industry,  and  even  seeking  for  it,  in  ignorance  of  the 
llimate  eflfect  of  an  unwholesome  artificial  monopoly  from  the 
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rest  of  the  world    We  see  the  saddler  endeavouring  to 
out  (row.  eompctition  the  manufaclurcs  of  a  coinm unity  with 
which  he  admits  that,  "on  level  ground/'  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  contend  ;    we  see  the  woollen  manufacmrer 
clamouring  for  an  increased  state  "  fostering,"  after  having 
enjoyed  twenty  years  of  artificial  bolstering,  without  yet 
being  any  nearer  maturity  than  when  the  industry  was 
started  ;  we  find  the  tanners  equally  eager  for  the  exclusion 
of  an  article  which  admittedly  they  are  unable  to  produce 
in  competition  with  other  countries,  thousands  of  miles 
away;  we  see  the  timber  dealer  desiring  to  prevent  com* 
petition  with  his  own  inferior  production  by  an  article  which 
he  admits  to  be  teiUr  and  chtaptr.    Yet,  none  of  these 
classes,  and  there  are  scores  of  others  following  the  saiiic 
policy,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  simple  fact  that,  if  each 
industry  in  the  community  succeeds  ultimately  in  gaining  its 
point,  the  only  effect  will  be  an  enormous  waste  of  national 
wealth  and  energy^  and  in  the  end  nothing  gained  but  die 
bringing  about  of  an  artificial  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  ;  for  though  each  member  of  the  community  may 
succeed  in  getting  higher  wages  for  his  labour,  every  article 
of  daily  use  will  have  been  so  artificially  caised  in  value 
that  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  wages  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  increased  cost  of  living  \  besides  which,  the  CO©' 
munity  as  a  whole  will  be  paying^  in  the  aggregatie^  IR 
immensely  augmented  price  for  all  it  consumes. 

With  these  arguments,  however,  I  am  not  here  so  mucfc 
concerned;  but  rather  with  those  which  show  that 
feature  of  a  protective  policy  involves  a  distinct  interferenm 
in  the  form  of  curtailment,  with  the  liberty  of  the  indivkiwi 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  legally  acquired  property- 
that  is  to  say»  to  expend  his  money  where  he  choosa  •» 
long  as,  in  doing  so,  he  refrains  from  interfering  with  llie 
like  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens.  U  will  be  rasily  sM 
however,  that  if  each  of  the  innumerable  classes  cuittfrt 
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bended  in  a  mixed  community,  which  conceivei  itsdf  to 
be  suffering  under  some  public  disadvantage,  whether  of  a 
monetar)*  or  other  nature*  is  allowed  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  stale  to  remove  that  disadvantage,  or  confer  some 
corresponding  benefit  at  the  public  expense,  instead  of  being 
tutored  to  the  principle  of  self-help  ;  then,  by  the  time  each 
of  those  classes  has  established  the  required  restrictioni  or 
the  necessary  imposition— as  the  case  may  be — upon  the 
rest  of  the  community,  society  will  find  itself  hampered  by  a 
series  of  such  restrictions  and  impositions  which  will  render 
life  well-nigh  intolerable* 

But  let  me  now  draw  attention  to  another  form  which 
this  infringing  tendency  has  taken  in  the  present  day;  still 
Gonfining  my  illustrations  to  matters  of  commerce. 

In  July  (t886)  the  English  Foreign  Office  issued  two  inv 
[^rtant  parliamentary  jjapers,  respecting  **  the  question  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  assistance  to  British  trade  abroad.'* 
The  Ijondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  made  a  series  of 
suggestions  to  the  official  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  a 
iiew  to  obtaining  "  more  assistance ''  to  British  traders  in 
foreign  countries,  by  Britisb  diplomaiic  and  consular  officials* 
It  appeared  that  the  Germans  and  Americans  had  been 
securing  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  trade  ;  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that these  merchants 
are  assisted  in  their  undertakings  by  the  moral,  and  fre- 
qtjently  by  the  active  jjersonal  support  of  their  ministers.*' 
The  matter  had  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  attention  was  there  called  to  the  ''successful 
cflbrts  of  the  German  and  other  foreign  governments,  in 
pushing  the  trade  of  their  respective  countries  in  foreign 
markets,  in  competition  with  English  manufacturers*" 

The  result  of  the  movement  was  that  the  English 
merchanLs,  through  the  Ijondon  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
rei[ucsted   that   the   agents  of  the  English  government 
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(diplomatic  and  consular  oiickls),  should  be  inslructed  io 
do  the  same  kind  of    pushing  "  for  Enghsh  trade. 

Shortly  summarised,  the  English  merchants  asked  that 
tkegm'trfimtnt  should  utidertake,  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  revenue  : — 

I.  The  publication  of  an  official  commercial  newspapcTt 
giving  varied  information  to  the  commercial  commnnity. 

The  establishment  of  a  commercial  news  office  lO 
l^ndon. 

3.  The  establishment  of  *^ sample  and  specimen  rooms" 
in  connection  with  the  principal  consulates  abroad* 

4-  The  establishment  of  "commercial  museums**  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besides  these  there  were  other  proposals,  with  which  1 
need  not  here  deal. 

It  will  be  a[>parent  to  everybody,  who  peruses  these  pro* 
posalSi  that  if  any  government  were  to  accede  to  them  it 
would  be  guilty  of  a  most  clisiinct  breach  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government,  certainly  of  true  '*  Liberalism/* 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  it.  The  public  revenue,  as 
1  have  already  observed  more  than  once,  is  the  property  of 
the  ivlmk  people,  and  no  one  person,  no  government  even, 
would  be  justified  on  sound  principle,  in  using  any  part  of  that 
revenue  for  any  purpose  but  such  as  comes  properly  within 
the  functions  of  government.  These  proposals  clearly  aimed 
at  affording  facilities  to  the  mercantile  class,  who  carry  on 
their  business  with  no  philanthropic  motives,  but  for  their 
awn  pcrsm^i  gain.  To  accede  to  such  proposals,  therefore, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  revenue,  would  practically  mean 
the  fompeiiimg  every  cithm  in  tk^  kingdom  t>ontfibu(i  tih 
imrds  (he  furthtruna  of  imtiiuiions^  €onctivid  in  tki  inkresH^ 
and  esiaidisiud  far  the  nmitrial  h-nefii  of  the  mcrmntih 
classes.  This,  if  understood,  would  be  objected  to  by  every 
citizen,  except  those  interested ;  and  such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  any  government  would,  therefore,  amount  to  an  infringe- 
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meiit  of  individual  freedom  in  the  matter  of  sectnity  to 
propeity. 

Fortunately  this  view,  which  I  submit  is  the  correct  and 
scientific  one,  was  adopted  by  Lord  Rosebery,  then  Foreign 
Minister,  who»  in  commenting  upon  the  suggesttohsln  their 
order,  observed  with  regard  to  No.  a,  that  ^it  will  be 
necessBty  Uf  consider  whether  effect  should  be  given  to  it  by 
the  govemmefity,  or  whether  the  eammercial  ammunity  should 
not  ihemsglves  take  thei  initiative  in  creating  such  an'  inst»- 
tution." 

Regarding  proposal  Na  3,  it  was  thought  by  the  same 
authority  that,  if  acceded  to^  it  would  ''  tend  to  put  consuls  m 
the  position  of  commercial  agents"^  and  that  ^  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  such  rooms  .  .  .  would  rather 
seem  to  devolve  primarily  on  the  commercial  community  J* 

Lord  Roseber/s  comment  upon  the  suggestion  that  the 
government  should  establish  commercial  museums  is  evctil 
more  to  the  point  "  The  cost  of  such  museums  (he  says) 
ought  .    .    .  tobe  borne  by  those  for  whose  they  are 

creattd:'  • 

This,  I  contend,  is  the  only  just  and  sctentifie  comment 
which  could  be  passed  on  any  such  proposals ;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  here  a  short  quotation  from  an  admirable 
article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  upon 
the  sutiject 

"  It  is  not,"  says  that  journal,  "  to  the  government  and  its 
agents  that  our  traders  must  look  for  their  real  support  in 
the  struggle  against  foreign  competition.  The  gigantic 
fabric  of  English  trade  was  not  built  up  by  governments.  It 
was  built  up  by  the  enterprise^  the  energy^  the  waichfuUtess^  thi 
self'detual^  the  laborious  efforts  of  individuals.  Moreover,  if 
it  was  built  by  these,  by  these  it  must  be  sustained'* 

It  is  certamly  significant  of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
that  a  body,  so  influential,  and  generally  so  sound  in  it^  grasp 
ol  broad  mercantile  principles  as  the  London  Chamber 
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of  Commerce,  should  have  openly  advocaled  so  distiiKtly 
'*  paternal "  a  policy  for  the  government  of  the  conntry,  of 
which  it  is  the  very  central  commercial  organisation. 

One  can>  from  the  following  incident,  obtain  some  idea 
how  quickly  a  government  which  acceded  to  surh  proposals 
would  find  itself  inundated  with  others  of  a  like  chartcta', 
from  different  sources.  Within  two  months  of  the  date  at 
which  the  answers  to  the  previous  proposals  had  been  pub- 
lished, attention  was  called  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
**the  inadequacy  of  commercial  training''  in  England,  and  the 
minister  was  actuaUy  asked  whether  he  would  "enquire 
into  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  recognised  centre 
of  commercial  education  with  proper  tests  of  etficiency." 
The  -minister  very  properly  ** hesitated  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  matter.'*  The  member  who  asked 
the  question  was  evidently  under  the  impression  thai 
the  government  would  be  quite  justified  in  teaching  its 
citizens  the  princi[>les  of  commerce,  presumably  also  those 
of  law  and  medicine, 

i  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  legislation  for  the  regda^ 
tion  of  factories,  of  which  a  startling  example  already  estists 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  having  been  placed  upon  iht 
statute-book  within  the  last  two  years.  The  jirovisions  of 
that  Act  have  been  conveniently  summarised  by  one  £^ 
the  leading  local  manufacturing  lirms,  for  the  ready  com- 
prehension of  their  employes*  The  following  is  that  stim- 
mary:— "M?  £ffte  under  thirtun  can  be  employed  in  i 
factory.  No  ftm^k  can  work  more  than  forty-eight  howfs 
in  a  week.  N0  mak  under  sixteen  can  work  more  ihiH 
forty^ighl  hours  in  a  week.  No  me  utidrr  sixiun  cwi 
be  employed  without  an  education  certificate,  iV(»  9m 
undef  sixteen  can  be  employed  without  a  medical  certificalc- 
N&  giri  under  sixteen  can  be  employed  bet  ween  the  hours  of 
six  in  tht  flatting  and  six  in  the  morning.  No  uitiif 
fourteen  can  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  stx  tn  tl^ 


evening  and  six  in  the  mornitig.  No  hoy  undtr  sixken  can 
work  as  a  compositor  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  evening 
and  SIX  in  the  raommg.  Mo  tme  under  tigkiem  shall  be 
al  towed  to  dean  such  parts  of  the  machinery,  in  a  factory^ 
as  is  mill  gearing,  while  the  same  is  in  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  propelling  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
machinery^  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  such 

parts  of  the  machinery  in  m  factory  as  is  mill-gearing, 
while  the  same  is  in  motion  for  the  pur|>ose  of  pro^ 
pelling  any  part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery.  No 
mt  undfr  eigAUen  shall  be  allowed  to  work  between 
the  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of  any  self-acting 
machme,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of 
steam^  water,  or  other  power,  person,  employed  tn  a 
factory^  shall  be  permitted  to  fake  hh  or  ker  mea/s  in  any 
room  therein,  in  which  any  inanufaciunng  process  or  handi- 
craft is  then  being  carried  on,  or  in  which  persons  employed 
in  such  factory  or  workroom  are  then  engaged  in  their 
employment,"  A  volume  might  be  written  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  political  science,  the  ignorance  of  human 
luiture,  the  misconception  of  legislative  effects,  and  the 
indifference  to  commercial  interests,  displayed  in  the  measure 
of  which  this  is  but  a  short  summary. 

The  first  observation  which  its  provisions,  as  a  whole, 
provoke,  is  as  to  the  enormous  curtailment  of  personal 
liberty  which  they  involve.  Shortly  re* stated,  and  further 
summarised*  they  are  as  follow  No  parent,  however 
poor  or  de|jendent,  shall  be  allowed,  even  under  the  most 
fetvourable  circumstances,  to  derive  any  monetary  assistance 
tmm  factory  wurk  (jcrformed  by  his  or  her  children,  unless 
they  are  c^w  thirtun  years  of  age." 

"Every  male  or  female  under  sixieen,  and  in  some  cases, 
ttder  iighttm  ;  aiso  cvtry  imman  who  works  in  a  factory  of 
y  kind,  is  asiumd  tncapa^k  of  toAnng  mrt  of  his  or  her  mo  ft 
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Tht  slate  thus  assumes  a  f/n^jf-parenUl  care  of  fm^lis^ 
amd  aii  males  under  eighittn  ;  and  in  so  doing,  implants,  in 
the  minds  of  these  two  large  classes,  the  injurious  impression 
that  they  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  state  for  guidance  and 
assistance  in  certain  matters  of  (>ersonal  concern.  More- 
over, the  state,  at  one  blow,  handicaps  the  manufacturers 
of  Victoria  against  the  whole  world,  by  depriving  them  af 
the  advantages  of  cheap  labour,  and  of  a  full  use  of  their 
property,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of  many 
other  competing  countries. 

Every  citizen  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  is  saddled  with  a 
proiJortion  of  an  enormous  expenditure  for  maintaining  a 
large  staff  of  inspectors  to  secure  a  close  obser>^ance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Lastiyi  but  paramount  in  imi30rtance,  tvtry  tmmmi^  mi 
nary  maie  and  female  under  sixteen,  is  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  determining  fur  himself  or  herself  the  iimes  and  extent  0f 
work  which  he  or  she  shall  adopt  in  the  pursuit  of  a  liveii- 

The  Stat e^  it  will  be  seen,  determines  where  every  person 
engag^ed  in  a  factory  shall,  or  at  least  shall  not,  eat  Ais  ^r  her 
meals.  This  is  obviously  on  the  score  of  health,  Ic5(  the 
atmosphere  of  the  factory  workroom  should  become  vitiaieti. 
Why  should  the  state  stop  here  ?  Why  should  it  not  deter^ 
mi^e  wMat  such  persons  should  eat?  This  is  equally 
imiiortant  on  the  score  of  health.  And  if  the  state  is  about 
to  prevent  injury  t&  health,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  the  bodily  condition  of  its 
ciixmm  should  be  supervised  by  the  state,  why  not  proinde 
also  tor  the  €Hre  of  iU-health  in  factory  people  ?  This  wowtd 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  national  dispensaries  and  i 
national  medical  staff,  the  members  of  which  would 
require  to  periodically  visit  and  report  upon  the  health 
of  factory  hands,  Why,  again,  limit  this  state  aticiUJOii 
to   factory   jx^ople?     What  greater  right   have  I  hey  lo 
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becoMe  redpients  of  state  attention  than  other  citizens  ? 
Thus  a  state  of  absolute  socialism  would  be  reached. 
Who,  then,  shall  draw  the  line,  when  once  this  class 
of  legislation  is  resorted  to?  Who  shall  say  where  this 
state-aid  shall  end  ?  The  fact  is  the  true  line  was  over- 
stepped, the  moment  the  state  said  what  males  or  females 
should  not  do  in  the  matter  of  working  hours.  Therein 
consists  the.  fundamental  breach  of  principle.  If  a  parent 
abuses  the  helplessness  of  a  child,  by  forcing  it  to 
work  at  a  tender  age,  the  parent  might,  and  should 
be  consistently  punished  for  having  denied  to  the 
child  that  liberty  which  it  had  every  right  to  enjoy. 
In  the  case  of  women,  for  whom  the  state  has  thus  displayed 
so  tender  a  regard,  they  can  speak  for  themselves ;  and  they 
can  and  do  combine  for  themselves,  which  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  In  the  case  of  children  of  tender  age,  the  state 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  would  object  to 
certain  conditions  of  employment  if  they  could  make  that 
objection  heard.  But,  for  a  state  to  treat  as  infants^  young 
persons  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  at  the 
same  moment,  they  are  considered  by  the  same  authority  to 
be  amenable  to  the  complex  provisions  of  the  criminal  law, 
and,  three  or  four  years  later,  subjected  to  all  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  is  indeed  inconsistent  to  a 
degree.  If  a  youth  of  seventeen  commits  a  crime,  the  state 
says  he  must  be  punished.  He  is  considered  capable  of 
judging  for  himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  government,  and  invested  with 
an  equal  voice  with  other  citizens.  But  the  same  wise 
authority  prohibits  him  from  doing  certain  other  and 
simpler  work,  because,  forsooth,  it  assumes  that  he  is  noi 
capable  of  judging  for  himself.  Strange  to  say,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  apparently  pleased  with  this  implied  ex- 
pression of  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  take  care  of  their 
own  bodies. 
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In  England,  in  1S83,  a  Factoriei  and  Woikshops' Amenii 
ment  Bill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  considerable  oppose 
tton.    To  such  an  extent  has  the  state  gone  in  that  instancy' 
in  looking  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  work-people,  ibaf 
it  subjects  to  a  fine  of  ;£2  any  aduH  nmk^  in  a  white-lead 
factory,  who  refuHt  or  negkch  to  use  any  gloves,  boots, 
clothing,  respirator^  or  other  appliances,  or  omits  to  drink 
the  salts  or  acidulated  or  other  liquid  to  be  provided  by  the 
employers,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  btlL 
All  these  precautions  are,  of  course,  in  the  workman's  behatf; 
yet  the  state,  not  content  even  to  compel  the  emplofer  10 
provide  the  necessary  articles,  must  resort  to  the  machitioy 
of  an  act  of  parliament  to  compel  the  workman  to  "t*ke 
care  of  himself."    Would  it  be  possible  for  legislation  to  be 
turned  to  a  more  absolutely  ludicrous  purpose  ? 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  factory  Iqjisia* 
tion  ts  that  which  deals  with  the  compulsory  closing  of  sbopl 
In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  where  this  piece  of  legi station  bs 
first  ripened,  no  other  reason  was  given  by  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  beyond  what  was  deemed  to  be  the  necessity 
for  "  preventing  shop  assistants  from  being  needlessly 
worked."  That,  indeed,  was  stated  by  the  "  LibeiaJ  "  pr^ 
to  be  the  reason  for  its  introduction.  The  act  compelf  all 
shops  (with  a  few  admittedly  necessary  exceptions)  to  cluie 
at  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening^ — Saturday  evening  bdt^g 
extended  to  ten.  The  practical  effect  of  such  a  measare  « 
this — that  though  one  citizen  may  wish  to  purchase, 
another  may  wish  to  sell  certain  articles  of  trade,  the 
steps  in  and  says  :  No  ;  your  business  shall  be  si 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  because,  by  aUowing 
carry  it  on  after  that  time,  you  may  overwork  your 
ants."  The  obvious  answer  to  this,  if  it  were  colloquiali*?^ 
would  be  \  My  assistants  are  free  agents,  hving  in  a 
country ;  ihey  have  freely  entered  into  a  contract  of  scn> 
which  ihcy  may  terminate  at  any  lime  if  they  so  wi^ 
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I  shall  use  only  such  assistants  as  are  wiUing  to  work  in  the 
evening,"    This  answer  is  perfectly  and  strictly  true ;  yet, 
for  some  stnmge  reason,  the  state,  in  the  colony  mentioned, 
has  taken  shop  assistants  **  under  its  wing,"  though  there  are 
scores  of  other  classes  in  an  exactly  similar  position.    Is  it 
right,  for  instance,  that  a  medical  man  should  be  called  out 
of  his  bed  in  the  early  hours  ?    Should  the  scores  of  printers, 
compositors,  readers,  reporters,  editors,  and  sul3-editors,  who 
are  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  our  daily  papers,  be 
allowed  to  undermine  their  health,  when  an  act  of  parliament 
could  so  easily  remedy  the  matter  by  prohibiting  such  work 
from  being  continued  after,  or  begim  before  certain  hours? 
We  should  certainly  not  get  our  newsi^aper  till  late  in  the 
day^  instead  of  in  the  early  morning  ;  but  parhament  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  securing  a  tmre  camfariabk  and  whole- 
temg  nighfs  re  si  to  a  large  body  of  citizens  1    Should  the 
government  itself  be  allowed  to  run  trains  late  at  night,  and, 
in  some  cases,  all  through  the  night,  necessitating  the  work 
of  drivers,  stokers,  pointsmen,  porters,  guards,  and  others  ? 
Surely  it  is  thereby  committing  the  same  oflence  which  it  is 
legislating  against  in  the  shopkeepers  !    Even  more  repre- 
hensible is  it  for  the  parliament  itself  to  sit  into  the  "  small " 
bours,  in  many  cases  doing  more  harm  than  good  ;  keeping 
up  numerous  reporters,  officials,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
anxious  wives  of  honorable  members  themselves !  What, 
too,  of  cabmen,  omnibus  drivers,  actors,  and  others  who 
now  work  at  night  \  and  why  should  not  sailors^  and  others 
occupied  in  seafaring  life,  be  prevented  from  engaging  in 
night  work  ?    An  act  of  parliament  would  soon  remedy 
the  matter,  by  compelling  vessels  to  anchor  or  "ky  to"  at 
Certain  hours  !    But  why  dwell  upon  so  gross  an  absurdity? 
Sich  legislation  is  a  disgrace  to  our  century.    What  more 
liard-worked  class,  for  instance,  than  the  domestic  servant, 
who  is  (or  ought  to  be)  out  of  her  bed  in  the  morning,  long 
before  the  average  shop-assistant  has  wakened,  and  who  is 
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expected  to  attend  to  househotd  matters  up  to  a  late  hour  at 
night?    Yet  no  regard  is  had  for  this  class.     If  parliament 
should  deem  it  advisable  to  deal  with  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  all  fires  at  whatever  hour  was  determined 
on,  and  in  such  case,  society  would  have  at  once  arrived  at 
&  condition  of  things  not  altogether  far  removed  from  tl^t 
which  resalted  from  the  **  Curfew  Bell    edict,    The  fact 
is,  such  legislation  is  absolutely  indefensible.    The  public 
convenience  requires  many  classes  of  people  to  be  worked 
at  night.    There  is  the  most  absolute  freedom  in  the  matter. 
If  some  shopkeepers  are  willing  to  keep  open  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  gc>ods,  and  their  customers  are  willing  to  bxj; 
then,  to  prevent  these  parties  from  dealing  together  is  to 
subject  them  to  an  inconvenience  and  a  distinct  curtailment 
of  personal  libert)*.    If  shop  assistants  are  wiiiing^  to  work 
at  night,  surely,  to  prevent  them,  by  act  of  parliamenti  is 
to  oifiai/  their  lil^t}\  though  it  may  mcnasi  their  Msun 
at  the  expense  of  their  pockets.     If  the  public  da  not 
desire  to  shop  after  seven  o'clock,  they  will  not  do  so ;  M 
so  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  the  shops  would  cease  to  have 
reason  for  remaining  open. 

The  more  one  allows  one's  mind  to  dwell  upon  so  shtwt 
sighted  a  measure^  the  more  incomprehensible  it  appeal 
that  a  body  of  even  moderately  intelligent  men  should  bifc 
consented  to  place  such  a  humiliating  and  unmeaning  pieoc 
of  legislation  upon  the  statute-book  of  any  free  and  civilised 
country.  It  stands  as  a  permanent  disgrace  to  an  otherwise 
enlightened  people* 

Is  such  legislation,  I  ask,  conducive  to  "more  liberty"?  b 
it  rjilculated  to  promote  "self-reliance"?     No  douk  tbi 
draper's  assistant  gains  his  leisure  for  the  evening,  but 
had  already  the  liberty  to  take  that,  inasmuch  as  he 
terminate  his  engagement  and  turn  io  other  emplo 
or  be  idle^  whenever  he  chose.    The  public,  however, 
buy,  and  the  shop-keei)ers  who  are  ready  and  anxious  W 
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sell,  are  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  and  they  have  no  such 
chance  of  helping  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  placed 
under  a  state  frohUntion,  Such  legislation  is,  therefore, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
called  "legislative  tyranny." 

Mark  now  the  result  of  this  measure,  as  indicated  by  the 
expressions  of  public  opinion  which  it  has  elicited. 

A  deputation  representing  the  Shopkeepers'  Union  waited 
upon  the  minister  to  whose  department  the  administration 
of  the  measure  had  been  allotted,  and  presented  a  carefully 
conceived,  and  carefully  worded  petition,  in  which  the 
repeal  of  the  objectionable  measure  was  prayed  for  on  the 
following,  among  other  grounds  : — 

1.  That  it  is  a  humiliating,  and  an  unbearable  deprivation 
of  English  freedom. 

2.  That  it  fails  to  achieve  any  object,  beneficial  either  to 
assistant  or  employer ;  and  is  obnoxious  to  both. 

3.  That  it  Oppresses,  and  causes  serious  (in  some  cases 
ruinous)  loss  to  an  inoffensive  and  struggling  class,  viz.,  the 
suburban  and  young  shopkeepers. 

4.  That  it  diverts  and  partly  destroys  trade,  benefits 
nobody,  and  sets  class  against  class. 

5.  That  it  is  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic, especially  to  the  working  man. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  3000  shopkeepers,  concerning 
^ery  signature  of  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  was  chal- 
lenged. 

One  of  the  petitioners  stated  that  "absolute  ruin  had 
been  inflicted  in  many  instances  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Many  businesses,  which  had  formerly  been  carried 
on,  imncipally  at  night,  had  been  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence, and  premises  which  had  formerly  let  at  good  rentals 
had  become  empty,  or  the  rentals  had  been  reduced — in 
other  case,  much  to  the  loss  of  property-owners  and  muni- 
cipal councils." 
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The  minister  who  received  this  deputation  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  ttie  petition 
would  be  presented  to  parliament,  "because  the  premss  of 
^ucatimt  in  the  matter,  from  the  shopkeepers'  point  of  view, 
bad  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  homumMe  members  as  well 
as  m  the  gmernmenf'^ 

There  is,  indeed,  evidence  to  show  that  some  members  of 
parliament  did  not  require  that  tdueatim^  for  one  of  them 
stated  that  **The  Shops  and  Factories  Act  was  unworkable* 
It  set  the  citizens  at  variance,  so  that  they  flew  at  each 
other's  throats.  It  was  an  act  which  only  a  despot  would 
attetnpt"  Since  that,  the  leading  organ,  among  those  which 
advocated  the  measure,  has  found  it  necessary  to  confess 
that  &fihe  three  great  dosses  qf  peopk  whom  the  early 

closing  clause  was  intended  to  bmeiit  is  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done  to  insure  early  closing  as  prescribed  by  law." 

Since  the  grater  part  of  the  above  was  written,  this 
subject  has  undergone  much  discussion,  and  been  viewed  in 
the  light  of  much  later  experience.  The  following  is  a  short 
summary  of  an  address  delivered  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
time  at  which  I  am  writing,  by  the  President  of  the  Shop 
keepers'  Union,  "  We  have  learned/'  he  says,  '*at  a  terrible 
cost,  what  it  is  to  endure  the  plague  of  over-legislation  ;  and 
we  also  know,  more  than  ever,  the  necessity  of  uniting  with 
one  common  object,  viz.,  the  repeal  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  disastrous  law  against  trade  that  ever  disgraced  the 
statute-book  of  Victoria.  Is  there,"  he  said,  *'any  sense  in  a 
law  which  allows  drink  and  tobacco  to  be  sold,  but  prohibits 
A  man  from  buying  bread  and  meat?  And  yet,  so  it  is 
decreed  by  the  legislators  to  whom  we  pay  300  a  year  to 
look  after  our  interests,  and  that  of  the  country  in  general 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  our  legislators  were  unpaid,  and  not 
so  anxious  to  retain  their  seats,  even  by  sacrificing  an  im- 
portant interest,  the  shopkeers  of  Victoria  would  never  have 
had  to  sufler  the  gross  indignity  of  being  harassed  and 
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spied  uix)n  by  the  police,  whom  they  support  and  maintain. 
One  short  year  has  brought  pamful  evidence  of  the  blighting 
influence  of  this  precious  piece  of  legislation.  Shops — ^pre- 
viously all  occupied,  are  now  empty  by  scores.  Assistants 
are  walking  about  in  scores,  if  not  in  hundreds,  without 
occupation.  In  proof  of  this,  a  shopkeeper  recently  adver- 
tised for  two,  at  30s.  a  week,  of  a  class  to  which  before  this 
law  he  was  able  to  pay  50s.,  and  received  300  applications. 
The  more  the  act  is  enforced,  the  more  repulsive  it  becomes. 
To  ensure  the  repeal  of  a  bad  law  there  is  nothing  like  its 
strict  enforcement*"  The  above  is  a  valuable  piece  of  testi* 
monyj  the  tenor  of  which  has  not  been  contradicted.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  annoyance,  irritation,  and  monetary  loss 
which  such  a  piece  of  legislation  is  capable  of  producing  on 
a  class ;  and  it  is  evidence  also  of  the  fact  that  the  very  class 
it  was  intended  to  benefit,  has,  instead^  been  seriously 
injured.  Indeed,  as  I  have  shown,  the  so-called  "  Liberal " 
press  admitted  that  mng  of  the  thrtt  classes  whom  it  was 
intmdid  to  benefit  was  satisfied, 

The  conclusion  to  which  one  is  forced  concerning  this 
matter  is  that  which  was  arrived  at  by  the  late  Rev,  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton.  He  said  as  far  back  as  1S49,  when 
delivering  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Early  closing," 
"  This  law,  like  other  laws,  will  be  of  advantage  if  it  be  in 
accordance  with  the  itt\m%  produced  already  in  society  ;  but 
if  it  be  super-ifftposed  on  society^  it  must  faiU  Everything  of 
fegislation,  coercive^  and  not  expressive  of  the  mind  and  desire 
*>f  society,  must  faiV** 

Closely  connected  with  this  feature  of  over4egislation,  is 
demand  for  a  legal  recognition  of  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
In   the  colony  of  Victoria  that  recognition  has 
f  been  obtained^  and,  in  so  many  words,  placed 
the  statute-book  of  the  country.     When  the  matter 
being  discussed  at  the  Intercolonial  Trades*  Union 

piid  litemry  Reraum,"  p.  a«i. 
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Congress  of  1884,  one  delegate,  from  New  South  Wgi}e4 
intelligently  and  courageoiisly  condemned  the  naTrow  views 
of  his  C0"delegatesj  by  observing  that  it  "seemed  to  him  some 
of  the  speakers  wished  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages,  when, 
at  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew  be!l,  everybody  had  to  put  up 
his  shutters  and  go  to  bed."    A  good  deal        said,  while 
the  "eight  hours  principle  had  not  yet  received  legal  recogni- 
tion, about  the  sufficiency  of  that  period  of  work  "  for  any 
man  or  woman,''  as  also  regarding  the  wisdom  of  dividing  the 
day  into    eight  hours*  work,  eight  hours'  labour,  and  eight 
hours'  recreation yet,  now  that  the  legalisatioti  has  taken 
place^  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  workmen  are  willing  to 
go  on,  much  as  before,  with  this  s/ij^kt  difference — ^that  afief 
the  expiration  of  the  eight  hours  they  expect  to  be  paid  iw^- 
time/    Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  of  disregard  for  the 
principle  upon  which  the  legal  recognition  was  based ;  for 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Australian  trades'  untoni^ 
said,  at  an  eight  hours  demonstration  banquet  given  10 
Sydney  about  two  years  ago,  that,  now  the  eight  houn 
system  was  so  widely  recognised  and  acknowledged,  it  was 
about  time  they  began  agitating  for  a  division  of  the  dajf 
into  /t?ur  periods  o  f  six  hours^  one  of  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  work. 

The  same  spirit  of  legislative  mterference,  which  has 
inspired  this  confessedly  unsuccessful  measure  in  Victom, 
has  shown  itself  in  the  dei>artmenl  of  commercial  ship- 
ping in  older  communities.  Mr  Plimsoll,  whose  name 
is  now  known  in  every  English-speaking  country,  chose 
for  the  subject  on  which  he  should  found  his  reputatio«f 
that  of  shipowning  abuses ;  and  there  can  be  litiJc 
doubt  that  his  efforts,  though,  like  those  of  all  enlhu 
extreme  and  injuriously  reactionary,  did  much  good 
drawing  attention  to  the  condition  of  some  of  ibfti 
inferior  and  least  seaworthy  portion  of  English  shipfHOI 
property,  by  which  the  lives  of  many  sailors  and  others  were 
jeopardised,  and  in  some  cases  needlessly  losL 
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Yet  this  same  gentleman  has  done  considerable  harm  by 
leading  to  the  belief  that  nutters  were  much  worse  lhan  was 
reaJly  the  case,  and,  by  so  doings  exciting  a  demand  for 
legisbtive  measures  which  have  effected  a  good  deal  of 
injury  to  the  shipping  industry,  as  a  branch  of  the  national 
commerce  of  England* 

In  the  somewhat  heated  desire  for  ensuring  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  those  who  travel  by  sea,  regulations  have  been  made 
regarding  the  number  of  passengers  which  a  ship  shall  carry; 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  each  so  carried  should  occupy; 
the  number  and  measurement  of  boats  provided  for  their 
safety  in  case  of  mishap  ;  the  number  and  quality  of  life- 
belts, hfe-buoys,  fire-buckets,  fire-hose^  and  life-rafts,  with 
which  each  ship  should  be  provided ;  the  position  of 
load4itie,  down  to  which  and  no  further  than  which,  a  vessel 
ihould  be  submerged,  and  many  other  provisions  of  a 
similar  kind,  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  all  of  whichj  though 
in  some  cases  necessary  to  enforce,  have  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  imposed  upon  shipowners  an  amount  of  expense  in 
maintenance,  in  some  cases  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
risks  provided  against.     No  one,  it  is  said,  who  has  not  had 
practical  experience  of  the  number  and  detailed  expenditure 
on  the  almost  illimitable  requirements  of  vessels  engaged  in 
trade,  can  form  any  conception  of  the  hampering  effect  which 
such  legislation  has  had  upon  the  commercial  side  of  the 
shipping  industry.    A  leading  London  weekly  journal  lately 
put  the  matter  very  forcibly,  in  the  following  somewhat 
tenicaj  paragraph,    "  With  regard  to  passenger  ships  and 
the  boats  they  carry,  what  strikes  us  is  this— that  if  we  are 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  legal  obligation  that  the  ship  shall 
cany  boats  enough  to  hold  all  the  passengers  and  crew  (and 
J  suppose,  something  to  eat  and  drink,  for  even  in  boats 
those  things  are  necessary),  it  would  be  simpler,  and  on  the 
thole  safer,  and  inlinitely  more  comfortable  to  have  hv& 
iMps,    Then,  if  anything  happened  to  the  full  ship,  the 
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passengers  could  betake  themselves  to  the  empty  one,  if  it 
did  not  happen  to  be  wrecked  first,  or  stmultaneousiy— a 
possibility  which  should  not  be  taken  to  militate  against  my 
suggestion,  for  even  as  things  are  at  present,  a  ship^s  boaU 
are  often  lost  or  rendered  useless  before  she  herself  comes  to 
grief." 

Within  the  last  few  months,  previous  to  the  date  of  my 
writing,  an  influential  deputation  of  shipowners  waited  upon 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to 
certain  regulations  of  that  body  upon  the  subject  of  the 
frtiing  ports  of  what  are  known  as  well-decked  vessels. 

The  first  speaker  said  "they  had  been  harassed  from  time 
to  time  with  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  but  the  last  straw 
that  had  broken  their  backs  was  an  order  issued  in  tJie 
spring  of  the  year,  "  compelling  certain  additional  quaJtfica* 
tions  in  wellnlecked  vessels.  The  north  eastern  ports  of 
England,"  he  added,  "  were  largely  engaged  in  the  Baltc 
trade  ;  and  they  had  to  compete  with  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes,  whose  vessels,  mt  bting  under  these  restrutwm^ 
were  enabled  to  carry  perhaps  loo  /0ns  m&n  mtgt^; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  lower  wages  of  foreign  sailor$> 
Imndicapped  the  English  ship-mimer  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  trade  to  pass  mt&  ik 
fareigner^s  hands  altogerhetJ' 

This  is  an  admirably  clear  illustration  of  the  class  of 
legislation  which  I  have  before  instanced,  in  which  \^ 
Immediate  effect  only  is  considered  by  the  legislator,  antl 
the  remote  ones  ignored  or  entirely  lost  sight  of  Tk 
ignorance  of  the  average  legislator  on  shipping  matters  is 
usually  accompanied  with  an  amount  of  confidence  cofiw- 
spondingly  great.  Regulations  may  be  piled  up,  one  upw 
the  other,  for  all  lime,  each  one  seeming  to  benefit  the  fiabik^ 
who  gradually  cease  to  look  after  themselves  or  ihcir 
safety  ;  but  those  who  are  thus  contributing  to  the  creati«i 
and  enforcement  of  such  regulations  seldom  think  of  1 
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difficult  and  expenses  they  are  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  ship  owner ;  and  only  the  most  far-seeing  will  reflect 
that,  in  time,  that  section  of  the  industry  upon  which  those 
regulations  have  legal  force  may  be  borne  down  altogether^ 
and  the  trade  driven  into  the  hands  of  other  persons,  whose 
vessel Sj  by  sailing  under  another  flagt  are  exempted  from 
the  paralysing  and  handicapping  restrictions  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours. 

I  have  before  me  some  astounding  instances  of  legislative 
ignorance  in  matters  of  the  kind, 

A  few  months  ago,  a  fast  and  tolerably  valuable  steam 
vessel  was  lost  upon  the  Australian  coast  during  her  passage 
from  one  coiony  to  another.  Unfortunately  a  good  many 
lives  were  lost,  under  very  painftil  and  distressing  circum- 
stances. Public  attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  and, 
for  several  days  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  the  tisual  demands  for  the  *'  most  searching  enquiry." 
The  mil? hap  was  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  by  the  more 
omniscient  section  of  the  public;  and  even  parliament  took 
the  matter  up,  though  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion, 
and  said  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
Those  expressions  of  opinion  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
almost  incredible  ignorance  which  ordinary  legislators  may 
display;  and,  moreover,  they  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the 
sort  of  legislation  which  might  be  expected  if  the  desire  for 
some  reform  had  only  been  sufficiently  long-lived. 

One  member,  who  has  filled  the  position  of  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  attributed  the  breaking-up  of  the  vessel,  after 
she  had  struck  on  the  rock^^  to  the  fact  of  her  being  "  old 
*nd  he  is  reported  as  having  said  :  "  There  might  ig  be  a  !mu 
to  prevent  old  ships  from  being  used  for  such  important 
work."  The  author  of  this  safe  generalisation  might  have 
learned,  with  a  little  enquiry,  that  the  vessel  in  question  had, 
i2  all  other  such  vessels  are  compelled  to  do,  been  duly 
submitted,  periodically,  to  a  searching  survey,  provided  for  by 
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the  legislature  itself,  and  that  she  possessed  a  certificate  of 
**  sea- worth  in  ess,"  such  as  pajliament  itself  required.  A  second 
law-maker,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  vessel  had 
chosen  a  course  too  near  the  coast,  proposed  that  **  a  line 
might  be  drawn  on  the  chart,  within  which  no  vessel  should 
he  allowed  to  go  nearer  to  the  land."  He  gave  as  a  parallel 
case  the  fact  that  **  the  steamships  of  the  Cunard  line 
followed  riguiar  tracks  to  and  from  America,"  and,  in  the 
same  easy-going  way,  advocated  that  "  ffwn  strin^ni 
regulations  were  required  ta  ensure  greater  safely." 

The  idea  of  a  "  line  on  the  chart,"  or  a  "  line  rotjnd  the 
coast,"  was  indulged  in  by  other  equally  original  advocates, 
A  third  member  of  the  legislature  was  of  opinion  that  "it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fix  a  simple  contrivana  on  aJI 
lighthouses,  by  which  a  route,  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
shore,  should  be  defined*  The  legislature  could  then  provide 
that  any  captains  or  any  owners  who  permitted  their  vessek 
to  be  taken  within  such  a  limit  should  be  liable  to  smn 
punishment:'  They  could,"  added  a  fourth,  **  be  rt/n^rtei 
by  the  iighihouse-keepers:' 

The  member  who  advocated  the  *^oid  ship"  theog 
expressed  the  novel  opinion  that  the  vessels  were  driven  it 
the  present  dangerously  fast  rale  in  order  to  sam  coal ;  and 
he  advocated  parliament  laying  down  a  minimum  time  in 
which  the  passage  should  be  done,  so  that  if  any  vessel 
travelled  faster  than  aiimved  by  act  of  parii^mmt^  she  shouU 
be  compelled  to  i>ostpone  her  entrance  to  the  harbour  o( 
destination. 

The  first  thought  which  must  occur  to  anyone,  onrea^* 
these  expressions  of  opinion,  is  that  a  community,  in 
government  of  which  such  men  take  part,  must  indeed  hi 
danger  of  being  legislated  out  of  existence.  I  have  alrei 
mentioned  a  minister  of  the  crown  who  boasted  to  his 
constituents  of  having  added  so  many  inches  to  the  statutes 
of  the  country.    These  gentlemen  would  measure  slaiuics 
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by  the  yard^  and  in  a  short  time  fill  a  library.  It  would 
certainly  be  necessary  in  a  community,  for  which  so  much 
was  done,  that  the  old  maxim  that  "  ignorance  of  the  law  is 
no  excuse "  should  undergo  some  relaxation ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossiUe  for  the  citizens  to  do  aught  else  but 
study  the  latest  additions  to  the  statute  law. 

It  would  be  almost  useless  to  suggest  to  these  gentlemen 
that,  probably,  when  they  had  spent  some  years  in  attempting 
to  prevent  shipwrecks,  they  would  make  the  melancholy 
discovery  that  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  surveys,  and 
the  lines  round  the  coast — as  also  the  simple  apparatus  " 
on  the  lighthouses — had  increased  instead  of  diminished  the 
number  of  losses. 

Mark,  in  support  of  this  suggestion^  the  result  of  all  the 
attempts  at  preventing  shipwrecks  in  Great  Britain — 
attempts,  too,  by  men  possessing  a  somewhat  larger  amount 
of  brain-power  than  those  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  In 
a  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  November,  1883,  it  is  said 
that  since  ''the  Shipwreck  Committee  of  1836,  scarcely  a 
session  has  passed  without  some  Act  being  passed,  or  some 
step  being  taken  by  the  legislature  or  the  government,  with 
this  object"  (prevention  of  shipwreck);  and  that  "the 
multiplicity  of  statutes,  which  were  all  consolidated  into  one 
Act  in  1854,  has  again  become  a  scandal  and  a  reproach 
each  measure  being  passed  because  previous  ones  had 
foiled.  Here  follows  the  melancholy  but  instructive  admis- 
sion that  "the  loss  of  life  and  of  ships  has  been  greater 
since  1876  than  it  ever  was  be/oreJ'  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion, meanwhile,  had  risen  from  ^^17,000  to 3,000  a  year.* 
If  the  colonial  legislators,  whom  I  have  quoted,  could  have 
their  way,  and  get  their  pet  schemes  enacted  in  a  short  and 
easy  manner,  it  would  probably  be  open  to  apply  to  them,  a 
few  years  hence,  the  words  which  Edmund  Burke  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  his  day : — "  Even  where 

•  **  Man  versus  Tbe  Slate,"  p  59. 
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they  had  no  ill  intentrotis,  trade  and  manufacture  suffered 
infinitely  from  their  injudidtfus  tamperings.*'    Mr*  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  seems  to  he  deeply  impressed  with  ihe 
belief  that  the  state  has  **  maternal "  duties  towards  its 
citizens,  thus  explains  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"They  are,"  he  says,  "charged  to  watch  over  th^  mmff^rt 
and  security  of  our  seamen  and  the  safet}^  of  our  ships.** 
This,  indeed,  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  false  theory  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  spurious  Liberal  legislation 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.     However  unsophistical 
and  simple-minded  the  typical  sailor  may  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Dibdin,  he  is  now  quite  capable  of  taking  care  af 
himself:  at  least  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  citizens  for 
whom  state  sympathy  has  not  yet  been  excited.    "  Yet,"  as 
Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  has  said,    he  is  treated  by  the  law,  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  child."    Mr*  Chamberlain  would  haire  His 
c&mforis  attended  to  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  wbicfc 
means  that  aheady  cumbersome  body  would  be  able  to  piy 
less  attention  to  its  more  legitimate  and  more  neccssaf]F 
functions,    !t  is  this  craving  for  distributing  wmf&rUt 
through  the  state,  which  is  threatening  to  handicap 
paralyse  English  commerce  in  every  branch.    The  re| 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was  lately  appointeit^ 
enquire  into  the  existing  depression  of  trade  and  ij 
in  Great  Britain,  contains  the  following  confirmation  of 
contention.    "Our  shipowners  have  an  additional 
of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  foreign  vessels,  loading  in 
ports^  are  not  subjected  to  the  load  line,  and  other 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  being  enfoicod 
Britisli  ships,  impose  additional  expinu  and  irmi^k  ifMi 
their  owners*     Owners  of  foreign  ships  thus  . 
enjoy  in  our  ports,  a  latitude  in  regard  to  loading, 
exemption  from  other  troubiemmt  frguiati&m  which  givell 
an  unfmr  adranfagi  in  competition."    This  is  a  |>oiot 
view  which  the  average  legislator  would  probably  C( 
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and  characterise  as  "  far-fetched  "  or  "  theoretical,"  Within 
the  last  few  months,  numerous  other  instances  have  occurred 
fin  connection  with  this  induslry)  of  the  same  injurious 
practice  of  endeavouring  to  secure,  by  legislation,  that 
which  should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  economic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  all  here  ;  but  I  venture  to  set  forth  a  confession  which 
was,  not  long  since,  uttered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  in 
connection  with  this  particular  subject  of  shipping  legisla- 
tion, **  I  am  sorry/*  he  said  to  a  deputation  which  waited 
upon  him,  "that  I  must  tell  you  that  interftnnm  has  not 
produced  the  result  it  was  inten4td  to  produce,  in  the  security 
of  the  lives  for  which  we  are  In  some  degree  responsible," 
He  then  admits  that  the  loss  of  life  at  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  net-work  of  regulations  which  parliament  has  woven 
round  the  shipping  industry,  "  is  an  incrtmmg  quaniity:' 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwellj  too,  learned  at  Quebec,  to  which 
port  English  ships  had  been  accustomed  to  be  sent  for 
timber,  that  the  trade  was  being  done  between  that  port 
mi  England  by  Swedish  ships,  the  reason  being  (he  says) 
that  "  the  restrictions  upon  the  working  of  English  ships 
were  such  that  they  could  no  ion^r  compete  with  the 
Smdts:' 

The  subject  of  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  one  upon  which  there  has  been  the  most 
profound  misconception  regarding  the  principles  of  true 
Liberalism.    Legislators  seem  to  have  known  no  limit  to  the 
functions  of  a  state,  or  to  the  right  to  interfere  with  individual 
liberty,  when  dealing  with  this  apparently  absorbing  theme. 
When  an  attempt  was  lately  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  entitled 
The   Durham  Sunday    Closing  Billj"    Lord  Salisbury 
baracterised  the  measure  as  an  enactment  which  provided 
that  on  Sunday  in  every  week,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
►pulation  in  the  country  shall  abstain  from  one  of  their 
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accustomed  articles  of  diet,  because  a  fi-action  of  the  |KJpy* 
lation  say  that  the  temptation  to  consume  too  much  of  that 
article  of  diet  is  too  strong  for  them.**  As  the  Times  ^id, 
in  criticism  of  the  measure,  His  [Lord  Salisbury's]  oppo- 
sition was  not  directed  against  the  advocates  of  temperance, 
for  whom  and  for  whose  work  he  expressed  unbounded 
admiration.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  directed  against  those 
who  came  to  parliament  to  ask  for  the  secular  arm  lo  effect 
that  which  they  had  not  done," 

In  the  cobny  of  Victoria,  within  the  last  two  year^  an 
attempt  was  made,  under  this  head  of  "  licensing,"  lo  stiH  ! 
further  curtail  the  already  limited  chances  which  wotnefl 
possess  of  obtaining  employment,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  into  a  bill,  then  before  parliament,   intended  l» 
iidioiuteiy  prevent  them  from  working  behind  a  bar.    If  ever 
there  was  an  unjustifiable  and  cowardly  attempt  at  undue 
state  interference  with  the  liberty  of  citizens,  this  was  one 
To  make  women  as  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  mefi^ 
while  denying  them  all  right  to  take  part  in  the  making  of 
such  laws,  is  surely  inequitable  enough  ;  but  to  say  that 
women,  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living,  shall  not  get 
by  following  a  possibly  honest  and  honourable  occu|)9tiofi,  is 
surely  a  piece  of  the  most  glaring  despotism.    Where  could 
parliament  find  a  justification  for  such  a  measure,  eitliei 
among  the  principles  of  legislation,  or  on  grounds  of  tlse 
barest  justice  to  our  fellow*beings  ?  What  sort  of  receplioiv 
let  me  ask,  would  have  been  accorded  to  such  a  provisioflt 
if,  instead  of  proposing  to  deal  with  one  of  the  occupatiofll 
of  women^  it  had  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  certain  i 
being  performed  by  any  particular  class  of  fftm  f 
such  a  proposal  ever  be  reconciled  with  the  liberal 
ot  "equal  opportunities*'?    Women  are  even  now  deb 
from  entering  many  channels  of  employment,  in  which  I 
could  take  part  with  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  success  tha^ 
is  achieved  by  men.     To  have  passed  such  a  mc 
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would  have  simply  rendered  their  already  "  unequal  oppor- 
tunities    still  pmrt  untquaL 

Mr  Joseph  Cowen  has  ^id,  "  a  clear  and  equal  course,  and 
victory  to  the  wisest  and  the  best."    Will  anyone  venture  to 
say  that  a  proposal  to  disqualify  women  from  performing 
work  behind  a  bar  was  not  a  most  flagrant  step  towards 
rendering  the  **  course,"  over  which  a  woman's  as  well  as  a 
man*s  life  must  be  run,  more  unequal  than  ever.     If,  as 
Mr.  Broadhurst  says,  **  Liberalism  seeks  to  remove  obstacles 
of  human  origin  which  prevent  all  having  equal  opportuni- 
ties^" then  this  proposal  was  not  only  lacking  in  a  negative 
lense,  but  conceived  in  the  very  contrary  direction.  Such 
a  measure  would  be  a  most  distinct  "  obstacle "  to  prevent 
women  enjoying  "  equal  opportunities "  with  men ;  and, 
instead  of  being  rtmmed  it  would  be  erected  in  the  very 
fac^  of  Liberal  principles.    It  has  been  weB  said,  regard- 
ing legislation  of  the  licensing  class,  that  it  **  rests  on  the 
assumption,  again  and  again  disproved,  that  moral  effects 
can  be  eradicated,  or  even  partially  amended  by  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  upon  the  want  of  recognition,  or  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  that,  wherever  the  state  attempts  this  task,  it 
either  directly  imnmts  the  evii^  or  forces  it  to  reappear  in 
another  spot  in  a  new  form,"    The  following  are  some 
iignificant  facts  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-closing 
movemenL    In  March,  1884,  four  Irish  judges  made  the 
following  statements  to  grand  juries  at  the  Irish  assizes,  in 
districts  where  the  Sundayn: losing  movement  had  been 
!  tried:— 

'*.\t  Ennis,  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  said  the  cases  of 
I  intemperance  in  county  Clare  had  risen  from  960  to  1511. 
[AtNenagh,  Baron  Dowse  said  drunkenness  had  increased 
north  riding  of  Ti]>perary  from  512  to  1037  cases,  a 
J  over  100  per  cenL    At  Limerick,  Judge  O'Brien  said 
that  intemperance  had  doubled  in  that  county.    At  Cavan, 
l^^^^^^i^^^^orn^^ 
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hid  irtbkd  in  that  county.  In  all  these  counties  the  Sun 
Closing  Act  is  in  force,"*  It  has  been  shown,  by  the  same 
authority^  that  in  the  to^  of  Cardiflr,  since  the  Welsh 
Sunday  Closing  Act  has  been  in  operation,  drunkenness  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent,;  and  that  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Forbes-Mackenxie  Sunday  Closing  Act  has  long  been  in 
force,  the  convictions  for  drunktnntss  on  Sundm  have  been 
steadily  increasing  from  i8S6  in  1879,  to  2530  in  tSSs.  It 
is  also  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  the  police  in  Glasgow, 
and  other  large  centres  of  Scotland,  that,  **  notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions,  the  law  has,  throughout,  been  persistently 
defied  by  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  unlicensed  drinking- 
rooms,  called  *  shebeens* — secret,  and  therefore  badly  con- 
ducted places,  with  no  character,  nor  stock-in-trade,  but  a 
few  barrels  of  liquor  to  lose,*^ 

The  principle  of  "  local  option,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
enables  a  certain  majority,  in  any  district,  10  prevent  the 
minority  from  having  established,  or  indeed  continuing  in 
existence,  tn  their  midst,  a  place  where  wines  or  spirits  cm 
be  purchased,  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  spurious 
Liberalism.  The  majority,  it  may  be  assumed,  do  not  ^iwJ 
such  an  establishment,  and  no  one  would  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  compel  them  to  frequent  it ;  but  an  attemp* 
to  so  emtpti  them  against  their  wish  would  be  quite  is 
justifiable  as  the  counter  attempt  to  prevent  the  minonw 
from  90  doing.  If  the  establishment  of  any  such  place  in 
any  district  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbt:»urs,  there  ' 
in  existence,  already,  the  proper  legal  machinery  for 
It;  and  no  one  could,  in  such  a  case,  raise  an  objectioa 
the  neces:jary  steps  being  taken  to  punish  the  ofTendef : 
for  a  majority  to  claim  the  right  to  curtail  the  Hbertiesof 
minority  for  an  act  which,  in  no  way,  involves  an 
ference  with  that  majority's  liberty,  is  nothing  more  lliiii 
despotism  of  the  majority,  and  contrary  to  all  ihc 
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of  the  Liberal  party  under  whose  banner  it  is  so  frequently 
but  improperly  classified 

This  question  of  Sunday  closmg  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Sunday  observance.  The  spirit  of  despotism,  which 
would  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old  laws  under  this  head,  is  by 
no  means  so  absent  from  our  own  lime  as  many  people 
think.  There  is  an  old  act  in  the  Statute-book,  by  which 
citizens  could  be  prosecuted,  and  fined  5s,,  for  not  attending 
church  on  Sunday,  If  only  there  were  some  hope  of  secur- 
ing a  majority,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  an  attempt 
would  be  made  by  the  more  pious"  portion  of  English- 
Ipeakmg  communities  to  resuscitate  and  refurbish  its  rusty 
^  pmvistons.  Only  as  lately  as  September,  1885,  a  delegate  at  a 
B  Trades*  Union  Congress,  held  at  South  port,  England,  moved: 
^  '*That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  all  kinds  of  labour 
shall  be  suspended  on  Sunday  ;  no  train  shall  be  permitted 
lo  run ;  no  cabs,  trams,  or  breaks  shall  ply  or  run  for  hire  ; 
no  horses  or  private  carriages  shall  be  permitted  lo  be  used; 
m  blast  furnace  shall  be  permitted  to  work ;  no  mechanics 
do  any  repairs ;  nor  shall  any  telegrams  or  letters  be 
delivered,  or  any  work  be  done  in  any  printing  office ;  nor 
any  pubh'c  or  refreshment  house  be  permitted  to  be  opened  ; 
nor  shall  any  park,  museum,  art  gallery^  or  reading-room  be 
opened,  or  any  policeman  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  on  the 
Sunday."  This  may  seem,  to  some,  too  extreme  to  be 
seriously  regarded,  and  so  it  was  fortunately  viewed  by  the 
Congress  at  which  it  was  moved  ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
hefiwe  in  modern  history,  that  a  very  short  time  needs 
to  elai^  before  what  has  previously  been  laughed  at 
miy  be  subsequently  adopted  in  all  seriousness.  Given  a 
Bisjority,  and  its  virtue  being  admitted,  then  we  may  have 
ioy  absurdity  forced  upon  us  at  any  moment. 

The  subject  of  poor-law  legislation  would  require  a  trea- 
tise in  itself,  to  enable  one  to  comprehensively  deal  with  it 
Slid  its  dangerous  surroundings.    I  shall  find  occasion,  in 
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the  next  chapter,  to  discuss  fully  the  principles  which  arc 
involved  in  its  enactmenL  I  shall  show  that,  in  the  fiist 
place,  even  supixjsing  it  had  succeeded  in  its  objects — viz., 
to  alleviate  suffering  arising  from  poverty,  without  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  idlene^  and  offering  a  premium  for  impro- 
vidence— it  involves  the  transgression  of  one  of  the  first 
functions  of  government,  in  taking  the  property  of  citizens 
for  other  jjurposes  than  that  of  maintaining  the  security  of 
their  person  and  property;  and  I  shall  show,  also,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Poor  I^w  Coin- 
missioners  themselves,  they  have  aggravaUd  rather  than 
prevented,  the  evils  at  which  they  were  aimed.  1  shall  then 
indicate  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  circumstances  ooly, 
it  can  be  wisely  continued. 

One  of  the  most  startling  instances  of  what  I  have 
termed  ''spurious  Liberalism"  is  that  which  was  iatd| 
promulgated  by  Mr,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  discipik 
Mr,  Jesse  Collings,  and  now  known  as  the  *Hhree  acres" 
or  "agricultural  allotments*'  bill  I  purpose  dealing 
with  this  proposal  at  some  length,  as  well  as  the  ^'ariotis 
criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  English  legislation,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  attracted  more  attention,  and  given  rise  liJ 
more  careful  analysis  of  political  principles,  than  any  oth 
movement  of  this  generation. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  during  I 
November  (1885)  general  election  in  England,  and 
evidently  intended  as  a  sort  of  political  "bunch  of  carrots' 
for  the  two  milHon  "agricultural'-  labourers  who  had  recent^ 
been  admitted  to  the  franchise. 

The  proposal  really  took  the  form  of  a  promise  thit,  if^ 
the  Liberal  party  should  again  come  into  power,  an 
|>arliament  would  be  passed,  by  which  munictjial 
or  other  local  bodies,  should  be  empowered  1 
belonging  to  other  pcM^ple,  mitns  v&kns,  and 
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acquiesced  in  by  the  seller  (as  is  usual  in  ordinary  sales), 
but  to  be  determined  by  such  local  body.  A  further  feature 
of  the  scheme  was  that  such  land,  when  acquired  by  the 
local  body,  should  be  sold  or  leased  in  small  allotments,  on 
the  ''time  payment"  system,  to  agricultural  labourers. 
When  this  political  bribe  was  made  for  the  first  time,  and, 
by  a  man  who  had  already  occupied  an  influential  position 
in  an  English  Cabinet,  it  naturally  caused  some  uneasiness 
among  thoughtful  people.  Every  student  of  sociology  is 
fiimiliar  with  the  growing  symptoms  of  Socialism  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  distinctly  observable  in 
several  continental  countries ;  and  a  proposal  of  the  kind 
I  mention,  coming  fix)m  so  influential  a  quarter,  was  natur- 
ally calculated  to  shake  the  feelings  of  security  among  all 
who  happened  to  be  possessed  of  property  of  the  class  at 
which  such  a  proposal  was  aimed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  being 
at  the  time  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party  in 
Great  Britain,  numbers  of  his  followers  were  ready  to  take 
up  any  cry  which  he  might  start ;  but  there  were  others 
among  the  Liberal  party — Liberals  of  the  genuine  type — 
who  at  once  repudiated  the  jmposals,  and  gave  clear  reasons 
for  so  doing,  with  which  I  shall  presently  deal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  drawing  up  the  programme  of 
Ae  Liberal  party  previous  to  the  election,  completely  ignored 
the  proposal,  and  confined  himself  to  four  other  points 
with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned.    Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Forster,  and  other 
found  Liberals  followed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  course,  so  far  as 
this  scheme  was  concerned;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  allotments  proposal 
lersously  injured  the  Liberal  cause,  by  shaking  the  confidence 
of  the  propertied  classes  belonging  to  that  party,  and  causing 
hrge  section  of  them  to  turn  to  the  Conservative  side  of 
olitics  as  a  sort  of  political  brake  upon  the  impending 
icesses  of  the  Radical  section. 
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Some  time  has  now  eia|>sed  since  the  proposal  was  first 
made  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  very  keen  criticism  which  was 
passed  upon  it  by  a  certain  section  of  the  press,  and  by 
many  leading  Liberal  and  Conser\*ative  statesmen,  the 
authors  of  the  scheme  have,  as  I  shall  show,  considerably 
modihed  their  original  proposals.  There  is,  however^  om 
principle  involved  in  the  scheme,  which  has  never  been 
altered  or  modified  ;  and,  as  that  is  the  particular  one  upon 
which  my  present  objections  turn,  I  need  not  spend  time 
over  other  details.  The  scheme  itself  is  set  om  at  length 
in  the  small  volume  entitled  the  **  Radical  Programme,'*  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  and  to  which  a  preface  im 
been  written  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  himself,  I  shall  quoit 
from  that  volume  just  so  far  as  to  guarantee  having  Mriy 
represented  the  principle  with  which  I  desire  to  deal,  as 
illustrating  what  I  have  termed  "  spurious  Liberalism." 

After  setting  forth  the  scheme  at  lengtht  in  its  modified 
form,  the  writer  of  the  work  in  question  says :  '*Land  should 
be  acquired  where  necessary,  by  the  authorities,  by  ivmpl^ 
s^ry purchase^  at  a  fair  market  value."  And  again:  **ABy 
scheme  of  this  sort  should  be  compulsory''  One  contentioo 
with  regard  to  this  feature^^ — ^the  cardinal  feature  in  fact— cf 
the  proposal,  is  that  it  involves  a  return  to  those  prin  ' 
of  class  legislation  which  it  has  been  the  aim  and 
province  of  true  Liberalism  in  the  past,  to  prevent,  aiiA 
where  existing,  to  put  an  end  to.  To  comptl  one  citJ£cnt*> 
sell  to  another  citizen  property  which  he  has  legally  acqiunA 
iSp  in  the  first  place,  to  commit  a  national  breach  of  faith ; 
since  the  state  of  the  law  practically  constituted  a  guarantee 
that  every  form  of  wealth  obtained  in  conformity  with  ili 
provisions  should  be  projected  and  secured  to  the  rigbtnil 
possessor,  and  at  all  times  peacefully  enjoyed  by  hiRL 
point  upon  which  this  proposal  must  be  excluded  ffom 
category  of  true  Liberalism,  and  classed,  instead,  irii 
"  Toryism    of  the  democratic  order,  is  this-  *lhal  it  is  i» 
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'ff/  0/  iBerty  for  ike  btmfit  of  a  class.  The 
practice  of  resuming  land  miem  miens ^  for  public  purpose*, 
is,  we  are  aware»  now  generally  recognised,  and  acted  upon 
in  almost  all  English-siieaking  communities,  and  esj^ecially 
in  certain  British  colonies,  where  parliament  takes  upon 
itself  a  much  greater  amount  and  variety  of  work  than  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government  justify — more  particularly 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  system  of  railways 
throughout  the  country,  which  involve  the  frequent  acquisi- 
tion of  so  much  land. 

The  difference  between  it  and  the  allotments  proposal  is 
quite  clear,  and  most  important  to  be  observed.  In  the 
one  case — that  of  resuming  land  for  government  railways  or 
other  public  purposes,  the  act  of  compulsory  purchase  is 
directly  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  since  the 
reason  for  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  security  guamn* 
teed  to  property,  is  put  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  for 
**  public  purposes,"  that  is  to  say,  for  purposes  which  are 
calctslated  to  directly  benefit  the  w/w/e  annmuniiy.  In  the 
other  case,  however,  the  benent  sought  to  be  conferred  is  of 
a  "  class  "  character,  and  can  in  no  way  be  Justified  on 
grounds  of  public  policy. 

It  is  practically  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  at  the  eJtpense  of  entrenching  upon  one  of 
ihe  most  valued  traditions  of  the  English  people,  viz.,  the 
respect,  and  security  for  all  kinds  of  legally  acquired 
property.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  if  this  ts  said  to  be 
coDccived  hidiredly  in  the  public  interest,  the  necessity  for 
such  a  proposal  should,  after  being  overlooked  for  so  many 
years,  be  observed  and  provided  for,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  particular  class,  in  whose  interests  it  is  conceived, 
should  have  acquired  political  power  to  the  extent  of  two 
million  votes.  This  would  surely  be  an  unique  coincidence  ! 
The  truth  is  that,  if  Mr.  Broadhurst^s  definition  of 
Liberalism  be  a  correct  one,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal 
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must  Ije  distinctly  cpntrar)'  to  the  principles  of  that  policy' ; 
for  the  acquireraent  oi  property^  whether  of  a  neal  or 
personal  character,  is  as  open  to  one  man  as  to  another — ^to 
the  peasant  as  well  as  to  the  nobleman ;  and  to  clamour  £pt 
the  property  itself,  in  addition  to  the  freedom  to  acquire  it 
by  legal  means,  is  to  ask,  not  merely  for  "equal  oppor 
tunities,''  but  for  "  equal  possessions,'*  or  for  an  approxi^ 
mation  to  that  condition  of  things— in  short,  it  is  to  cry  for 
a  system  of  Communism  in  a  modified  form. 

As  Mr.  Co  wen  has  well  said,  "  Equality  of  social  condiliGD 
is  a  speculative  chimera  that  never  can  be  realised." 

Men  are  not  and  cannot  be  equal ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cowen 
again  says,  "  if  they  were  so  to-day,  they  would  not  be  so 
to-morrow,"  Nor,  as  Mn  Broadhurst's  definition  says,  is 
Liberalism  concerned  lo  attempt  to  make  them  so.  This 
proposal,  however,  does  seek  to  take  a  step  in  thai  direction, 
by  taking  from  one  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise  part 
with,  to  give  to  another  that  which  he  would  not  oihenrise 
be  able  to  obtain. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  about  a  "fair  price"  will  noi 
improve  the  aspect  of  the  matter.  If  the  price  is  less  than 
the  owner  values  his  property  at,  or  is  uniimg  to  [ml  with  it 
for,  it  is  not  a  fatr  price  but  an  unfair  price.  If  one 
man  has  property  which  he  does  not  wish  to  part  with  ;  to 
take  it  from  him  at  a  less  price  than  he  is  willing  to  sell  ii 
for  is  practically  to  rob  him  of  the  difference  between  ik 
so-called  "fair"  price,  and  that  which  he  places  upooii 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  class"  legislation  of  the  worst  kind— 
a  return  to  Toryism  of  the  most  pronounced  eharacter> 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  instead  <rf  » 
in  days  gone  by,  in  the  interests  of  the  Landowner*  If  4c 
one  is  wrong  and  inequitable,  so  is  the  other. 

Let  me  now  set  forth  the  most  valuable  and  raol 
in^uential  of  the  criticisms  which  were  passed  upon 
scheme  in  Engl  and » and  further  illustrate  Mr,  Chaitiber 
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erroneous  nations  of  Liberalism^  as  displayed  in  his  answers 
to  those  criticisms. 

In  September  (1885)  The  Times,  speaking  of  the  new 
Radical  programme  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Chamberiain, 
said  i     A  leading  feature  in  it  is  the  now  familiar  scheme 
for  enabling  local  authorities  to  buy  land,  in  order  to  create 
peasant  proprietors,  and  give  allotments  to  labourers*  This 
he  thinks  at  once  so  moderate,  so  just,  so  experimental,  and 
so  conformable  to  precedent,  that  he  cannot  conceive  how 
any  Liberal  can  object  to  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
vast  in  its  scope,  and  so  effectual  in  giving  prosperity  to  the 
poor,  that  he  relies  upon  it  to  give  the  needed  impetus  to 
the  Liberal  movement.    We  are  further  told  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  new  electorate  must  be  to  abolish  poverty,  to  level 
up,  to  destroy,  by  direct  legislation,  ail  the  differences 
created  among  men  by  centuries  of  free  play  for  individual 
qualities.    In  Mr,  Chamberlain's  view,  the  laws  of  political 
economy  are  not  the  expression  oi  observed  fact*  and 
unvarying  causation,  but  arbitrary  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  invented  by  rich  men  and  their  selfish 
latellites  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor.    He  is  going  to 
abolish  them.    He  is  going  to  destroy  the  checks  upon 
laziness  and  incompetency,  without  discouraging  industry. 
He  is  going  to  destroy  the  security  of  property,  without 
affecting  its  accumulation  and  investment.    He  is  going  to 
enrich  the  poor  without  impoverishing  the  rich,  to  throw  a 
whole  set  of  new  and  expensive  expenditures  upon  the 
national  purse  without  affecting  the  national  well-being,  and, 
in  fact,  to  obtain,  in  defiance  of  Liberals,  Tories,  and  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  that  the  three-hooped  pot  should  have  ten 
hoops,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  small  beer.    Ft  is  perhaps 
idk  to  acpect  Mr  Chamberlain  to  understand  that  men, 
not  less  benevolent  than  himself,  have  brooded  over  the 
painful  riddle  of  the  earth  for  ages,  before  he  saw  in  it  a 
means  of  exciting  enthusiasm  for  his  return  to  |X)wen 
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Probably  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  get  him  to  uodi 
that  if  they  have  not  rushed  at  his  empirical  remedies,  it  is 
because  they  know  their  absolute  worthlessness.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  sobriety,  which  has  brought  Englishmen 
throtigh  so  much,  will  be  found  to  be  the  heritage  of  the 
new  electors  as  well  as  the  old ;  and  that  we  may  be  spaced 
experiments  which  will  hurt  us  all,  but  none  so  much  as  the 
poofj  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  coanters  of 
his  game." 

The  same  journal^  again  referring  to  other  equaJij 
impracticable  promises  made  by  Mr  Chamberlain  in  his 
numerous  election  addresses,  s;3eaks  of  him  and  others,  as 
**  theorists^"  who  appear  utterly  **  unconscious  that  sucli 
things  as  invariable  sequences  of  cause  and  effect  exist  in 
the  sphere  of  economics,  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
summary  suppression,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  climate,  history, 
the  market,  and  human  nature/'    Again,  on  October  i6 
(18S5),  the  same  journal  says  in  one  of  its  leaders:  "If 
every  political  question  were  as  simple  as  Mr.  Chamberkin 
makes  it  out  to  be;  if  for  every  social  evil  there  were  a 
remedy,  cut  and  dried,  which  needed  only  to  be  proposed 
and  adopted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  blessed  change,  In* 
impatient  dogmatism,  supposing  him  to  be  alwa>^  in  tbc 
right,  would  be  a  potent  instrument  of  reform.    But  fpliikt 
and  s&cieiy  arg  full  of  complicatiom^  and  the  statesman  who 
does  not  recognise  ihis  ;  who  is  eager  to  try  ex|^riment3  iu 
every  direction,  and  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  obligatiw 
of  patience,  caution,  and  reserve,  will  find  that  a  large  pet 
of  the  nation,  the  soundest,  and  still  perhaps  the  m 
influential  part,  will  be  slow  to  give  him  their  iropli 
confidence." 

Mr.  John  Bright  {one  of  England's  greatest  LiberaU^ 
speaking  at  Taunton  on  October  12  (1BS5),  and  rderrraC 
to  the  same  mibject  of  land  legislation,  said  :  ''There  ill 
danger  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you.    There  \%  i  daofV 
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of  people  coming  to  the  idea  that  they  can  pull  or  drive  the 
government  along ;  that  a  government  can  do  anything  that 
is  wanted ;  that  in  foct  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of 
parliament,  with  a  certain  nmnber  of  clauses,  to  make  any- 
one well  off.    There  is  no  more  serious  mistake  than  that" 

Lord  Hartington  (another  great  Liberal  statesman),  speak^ 
ing  at  Rawtenstall,  on  the  loth  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
evidendy  referring,  though  not  directly,  to  Mr.  Charaiber- 
lain's  proposal,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  sound  Liberal 
opinions  :  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt  that  a  parliament 
largely  elected  by  the  labouring  classes  will  And  a  good  deal 
to  revise  in  legislation,  which  had  been  passed  by  former 
parliaments,  in  which  the  labouring  classes  were  hardly 
represented  at  all.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  teU  the 
working-men  of  this  country  that  I  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion, which  any  pariiament  can  effect,  will  suddenly  and 
immediately  improve  their  condition,  except  by  enabling 
tbem,  by  their  own  efforts^  to  improve  it  themselves.  What 
is  it,  after  all,  that  the  .working  classes  of  this  country" 
(England)  "stand  most  in  need  of?  They  stand  in  need  of 
good  wages,  cheap  food,  continuous  employment,  and  cheap 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Well,  I  believe  that  bad 
laws,  bad  legislation  can  do  much  to  prevent  them  having 
these  things;  but  I  do  not  believe  any  legislation  can 
certainly  secure  them ;  and  they  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
itite  of  general  prosperity  and  general  activity  in  trade.  I 
bdieve,  also,  that  legislation  in  favour  of  any  particular  class 
is  likely  to  prevent  the  general  prosperity  ;  and  I  believe  that 
l^slatian^  which  is  directly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
(iniitian  of  the  labouring  classes^  can  only  be  detrimental  to  other 
dosses^  and  will  be  as  likely,  to  injure  that  prosperity  as  class 
kgisiation  of  any  other  kind.  I  desire,  therefore,  not  to 
attract  so  much  the  attention  of  the  labouring  classes,  by 
fiomises  of  legisUUion  intended  for  their  exclusive  benefit^  as 
16  ask  tbem  to  join  with  us,  and  with  all  the  other  classes  of 
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the  coimtry,  in  bringing  about  that  ,sfjr/ifm/  stale  of  prosperity^ 
which  aitme,  in  my  opinion,  can  improve  their  own  condition." 

Views  very  similar  to  these  were  expressed  some  years 
ago  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  pubUcation  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations;"  and  although  these  views  do  not  in 
any  way  criticise  the  particular  pro[>osal  under  consideration, 
they  nevertheless  lay  down  general  ])rinciples  which  throw 
light  uixm  it,  and  u[x>n  theories  of  a  similar  character, 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  said,  speaking  of  this  popular  fallacy 
as  to  benefits  derivable  from  acts  of  parliament :    '*  With 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  working  classes,  I  think  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  those,  who  have  been  so  bog 
under  the  power  of  those  who  were  commonly  called  theix 
betters^  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  wages  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  a  primary  duty  to  make  this  allowance,  because  iJiey^ 
above  all  others,  suffer  from  ikeir  cum  wami  of  kmwhdgm^ 
I  have  observed  this  distinction  between  the  working  classes 
and  other  classes— that  whereas  the  sins  of  the  other  classes 
were  almost  entirely  in  the  interests  of  their  class*  &nd 
against  the  rrat  of  the  entire  community,  the  sins  of  the 
working  classes,  many  and  great  as  they  are,  are  aimU 
eniirtiy  against  tktmstives,'' 

These  words^  though  uttered  many  years  ago^  and»  theie^ 
fore,  as  I  have  said,  not  directly  applicable  as  a  criticism  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal,  nevertheless  express  the  principle 
by  which  it  may  be  criticised.  Mr,  Goschen,  however,  »ha 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  thoughtful  of  modern  Libcnl 
statesmen,  has  ventured^  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Edm^ 
burgh,  to  express  himself  most  openly  regarding  ths 
proposal  "  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  says^  **  why  it  ts  a 
sign  of  strength  to  niy  upon  a  mrp&raie  body  to  do  i$rlmM 
duties,  raf/ttr  ihan  to  rtiy  upon  tiu  individual  himui/l  jM 
should  like  to  know/'  he  continues,  what  there  is  tii 
system  which  so  entitles  it  to  the  credit  of  being  "adftMlH 
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I  do  not  know  bow  far  it  is  a  recommendation  in  its  favour, 
but  these  new  views  have  the  advantage  that  they  lend 
themselves  very  considerably  to  the  approbation  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  municipal  socialism,  which  has,  now,  both 
advocates  in  this  room,  and  a  great  body  of  adherents  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  has  the  approbation  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  Iron  Chancellor  likes  these  ways  well  He 
likes  relation.  He  likes  that  regulation  of  labour,  and  of 
so  many  interests  in  individual  life,  which  are  involved  in  all 
these  schemes  of  socialism — whether  municipal  socialism, 
idiether  state  socialism,  or  socialism  of  any  kind.  But  the 
National  Liberals  of  Germany,  the  Great  Liberal  party  in 
Germany,  were  opposed  to  this  socialism,  as  striking  at  the 
Jreedom  of  the  working  classes  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  supposed,"  he  goes  on,  ''that  it  is  an  advanced  view^ 
^  you  are  not  sound  about  the  rights  of  proper  ty^  but  it  is 
very  unsound  if  you  are.    But  that  view  is  not  common  to 
the  whole  of  what  one  may  call  democratic  communities. 
There  are  many  democratic  countries,  where  it  is  considered 
that  the  sanctity  of  proprietary  rights  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  foundation  of  society  ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing 
indeed  i(  in  this  country,  at  this  day,  we  should  have  to  go 
to  the  United  States  for  precedents  as  regards  the  protection 
of  property.    But  the  fact  is,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  extraordinary  guarantees  against  any 
tunsfer  of  property  by  an  executive  power,  from  one 
iodhddual  to  another." 
The  same  authority,  speaking  on  a  subseciuent  occasion, 
^   aid :  ''It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  this  system  of  allot- 
aents,  you  might  so  raise  the  whole  status  of  the  working 
dasses  as  effectually  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  pauperism. 
I  wish  it  were  so.    ...    I  know,"  he  continued,  "  of 
ID  system  of  the  division  of  land,  or  different  distribution 
f  land,  to  check  a  state  of  things  like  that,  except  by  doing 
D  you  can  to  raise  the  self-esteem  of  the  population,  and 
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that  feeling  of  charity,  and  feeling  of  independence  :  thA 
family  feeling,  which  would  make  men  and  women  turn 
father  to  their  kith  and  kin,  than  to  any  municipal 
incorporation." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  quite  apart  from  the  thoughtful 
Conservative  utterances  by  which  this  Utopian  scheme  has 
been  condemned,  the  greatest  of  English  newspapers,  and 
three  of  the  greatest  among  English  Liberal  statesmen  have 
characterised  it  as  impracticable  and  injurious  to  the  very 
class  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  conceived. 

Mr,  Gladstone^  as  I  have  already  stated,  absolutely 
ignored  it  in  his  Liberal  programme^  and  ha%  in  the  extract 
quoted  above,  clearly  condemned  the  principle  of  legislation 
upon  which  it  hinges* 

Such  quotations  are  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  fact 
that  they  emanate  from  the  very  party  to  which  the  author 
of  the  proposal  belongs ;  and  they  are  of  further  value,  as 
showing,  out  of  the  mouths  of  Liberals  themselves,  that 
legislation  which  aims  at  tquahsmg  the  condiftptts  mem^ 
almost  invariably  leads  to  the  injury  of  the  very  class  whom 
it  has  been  intended  to  benefit. 

llie  quotation  from  Lord  Hartington^  which  was  men- 
tioned a  few  Images  back,  while  admitting  that  there  may  be 
scope  for  Liberal  measures  in  repealing  previous  legisbtion 
conceived  in  a  partial  spirit,  when  the  working  classy  were 
not  sufficiently  represented,  nevertheless,  lays  down  the 
general  principle  that  the  only  hope  for  a  better  condition 
of  the  working  classes  depends  upon  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community,  and  the  cultivation  of  feelings  of 
independence,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and,  above  all,  self- 
help. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  has,  more  than  onc^  expressed  his  ad- 
herence to  Bentham's  somewhat  vague  phrase — ^"  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number and  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  oflfer  that  somewhat  inconclusive  guage  of  the  |>olitical 
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propriety  of  a  meastire  in  support  of  his  allotments  scheme  : 
affirming  it  to  be  **  the  foundation  of  the  Liberal  party,"  I 
presume  that  he  and  his  followers  would  he  prepared  to 
accept,  with  an  equal  degree  of  respect,  Bentham's  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  security  of  proj>erty.   No  man^  cer- 
tainly no  writer  on  political  matters,  regarded  the  rights  of 
property  in  a  more  sacred  light.   In  that  writer's  treatise  "  The 
Theory  of  Legislation,"  under  the  head  of  "  Security,"  he  says 
"bw  alone  is  able  to  create  a  fixed  and  durable  possession 
which  merits  the  name  of  property.  ,  .  .  Nothing  but  law 
oui  encourage  men  to  labours  superfluous  for  the  present, 
and  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the  future/'  Sortuii'nus 
Mr>  Chamberlain  would  appear  to  be  quite  in  accord  with 
Bentham  up  to  this  point,  for  he  has  himself  said  :  "  miking 
wmid  i>€  mart  undesirabk  than  that  we  should  remove  the 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  thrift,  and  exertion,  which  is  aflbrded 
by  the  seatrity^  given  to  every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions*"  "I^w,"  says  Bentham, 
**does  not  say  to  man,  labour  and  I  will  reward  you ;  but  it 
says  t  labour,  and  1  will  assure  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  your  labour— that  natural  and  sufficient  recompense 
which,  without  me,  you  cannot  preserve,   I  will  insure  it^  by 
^msimg  the  hand  which  may  seek  te  ravish  it  from  youJ^  Let 
as  see  now  what  Bentham  means  when  he  uses  the  word 
*' security/*    In  his  chapter,  entitled  "  Of  Property,*'  he  says  i 
*'  As  regards  property,  security  consists  in  receiving  m  chtck^ 
m  shocks  HO  derangement  to  the  ex/eitatian,  founded  on  the 
laws,  of  enjoying  such  and  such  a  portion  of  good,*'  and  he 
adds:  "/^  iegisiat&r  otves  ttie greatest  respect  to  ihis  expectation^ 
whkh  he  has  himself  pranced.  When  he  does  not  contradict 
ii,  he  does  what  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  society ; 
then  he  disturbs  it,  he  aiways  produces  a  proportionate 
mount  of  etfiiJ'*    To  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
followers  would,  doubtless,  reply,  as  in  fact  the  former  has 
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ness ;  th^n,  there  is  no  object  gained  in  the  anthorities 
burdening  themselves  with  such  troublesome  duties.  It 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  far  better  to  leave  the  purchaser 
to  borrow  el&ewhere,  and  thus  develop  in  him  the  self- 
respect  which  would  be  generated  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  M/ed  hinmif.  But  if^  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
are  better*  that  is  to  say,  easier  than  could  be  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  business  way ;  then  every  taxpayer  who  may  be 
rendered  liable  for  any  loss  which  may  be  sustained,  is  being 
wronged  by  the  state,  to  the  extent  of  his  liability.  "If," 
said  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  the  state  makes  loans  in 
cases  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  ordmary  com- 
mirdai  smtrces,  \v  is  clear  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  the  state  is  rtmmnga  risk 
&/  less"  That  risk  of  a  loss  is  shitted  from  the  shoulders 
of  those,  for  whose  benefit  the  state  aid  is  being  exerted,  and 
is  made  to  fall,  instead,  upon  those  of  eve^y  honest  inde^ 
pendent,  self-helping  citizen  who  is  liable  to  national  taxation* 

I  pass  away  now  from  this  proposal,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently revolutionary,  to  another  which  is  more  so.  The 
volume  entitled  "The  Radical  Programme,"  to  which  I 
liave  before  referred,  lays  down  the  following  proposal,  taken, 
I  believe,  verba tirni  from  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  speeches* 
'*When  your  property  has  grown  to  a  magnitude  that 
exceeds  what,  in  the  opinhn  &f  the  static  is  compatible  with 
tlie  public  interest  should  be  possessed  by  an  individual,  it 
will  peremptorily  discourage  you  from  going  farther.  There 
is  one  way  in  which  the  state  can  execute  such  a  revolution. 
It  can  provide  for  a  graduated  probate  duty  upon  landed 
proprietors  above  a  certain  size*" 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  spurious 
UbenUism  with  which  we  should  be  socially  regulated^  so 
5oon  as  men  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  school  acquire  sufficient 
iKiwtT  to  turn  the  scale  of  political  institutions.  Under  such 
^  principle  as  that  which  the  quotation  contains,  no  member 
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of  the  community  would  be  allowed  to  transmit  any  advan- 
tages of  bis  bard-earned  and  hardly-saved  accumulations, 
unless  they  amounted  to  a  sum  /m  than  what,  in  the  ^pimm 
0/  i/ie  siaU,  was  mmapatthie  with  the  public  interest ;  and 
since  "  the  state  "  would  consist  of  the  majority^  that  amount 
would  obviously  not  be  fixed  very  high.  Everything  beyond 
the  amount  limited  would,  of  course,  go  into  the  coffers  of 
the  state,  for  the*  general  g&&d ;  and  we  should  in  a  very 
short  time  find  we  had  brought  upon  ourselves  most  of  the 
demoralising  effects  of  "  communism,"  vizm  loss  of  incentive 
to  energy  and  enterprise,  and  apathy  regarding  future 
provisions ;  for  since  the  state  could  claim  the  surplus^  a 
consequent  tendency  to  idleness  or  extravagant  expenditure 
would  soon  display  itself*  and,  as  a  result^  a  general 
degeneration  would  be  produced  in  the  national  character 

When  Mr,  Chamberlain  was  asked,  among  the  other  "re- 
puted Liberals,"  why  be  was  of  that  party,  he  gave  as  an 
answer  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 
The  Times  characterised  as  a  "  not  very  new  truism/*  He 
said*  **  True  Liberalism  seeks  constantly  the  greatest  happi* 
ness  of  the  greatest  number," 

Mr,  Chamberlain  has  probably  read  Bentham's  **  Theory 
of  legislation,*'  frotn  which  I  have  been  quoting,  but 
evidently  not  with  great  care  ;  for  he  has  given,  as  a  defim'twn 
of  Liberalism  in  poUtics,  that  which  its  author  only  intended  as 
the  principie  which  skmiid  uderh'e  ali  iegisiation.  They  are 
very  different  things,  and  require  careful  distinction*  Ben- 
tham  has  said  that  the  principle  which  Mr,  Chamberlain 
has  given  must  underlie  all  legislation  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
foUows  that  all  social  movements  which  "seek  constantly 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  should  be 
brought  about  by,  or  would  constitute  legitimate  subjects  for 
legislation. 

In  fact,  Bentham  has  expressed  himself  very  distinct!^ 
U[J0n  this  point  in  the  opposite  direction*    "  Aforaiiiy,  in 
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generaV  he  says,  "  is  the  art  of  directing  ihts  actions  of  men 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
good.  legislation  ought  to  have  precisely  the  same  object. 
But  ahhough  these  two  arts,  or  rather  sciences,  Mive  the 
tafm  endf  they  diffisr  grtaily  m  esienV^  t 
*'AU  actions,  whether  public  or  private,  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  morals.  It  is  a  guide  which  leads  the 
individual^  as  it  were,  by  the  hand^  through  all  the  details  of 
his  lift^  all  his  relations  with  his  fellows*  Legislation  cannot 
do  this,  and  if  it  could,  it  ouj^Ai  nat  to  e^xerme  a  €mtinual 
mkr/trence  and  dktaiim  mer  the  conduct  of  nien.  In  a 
word,  Ic^slatim  has  tht  same  ccnlre  with  marcUs,  but  it  has 
not  tM  same  circumfcreme.^^ 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  Mr,  Chamberlain  has  seriously 
inisready  and,  tjnconsciously,  misrepresented  Bcntham  ? 

To  claim  the  support  of  so  great  an  authority,  in  the 
advocacy  of  such  proposals,  is  to  do  that  great  writer  an 
injustice,  and  to  give  to  the  proposals^  among  those  who 
have  not  read  for  themselves,  a  force  and  influence  which 
they  do  not  merit. 

If  it  were  intended,  as  part  of  this  proposal,  to  give  the 
owners  kss  than  the  value  of  the  land,  an  obvious  injustice 
would  b€  done  to  them ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
intended  to  give  the  owners  the  full  value,  then  legislation 
were  unnecessary,  for  men  will  devote  themselves  to 
pursuits  in  which  they  can  realise  the  greatest  promts  for 
ihdr  labour  and  capital;"  and  if  the  agricultural  labourers,  as 
a  ciasS)  really  want  small  holdings^  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
full  value  for  them,  there  would  be  found  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  purchase  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.* 

*  "  I  mm  wcK  aw^&re  of  tht  dUlinclJoii  tliat  liaA  betn  drawn  by  jurats  jeiehI  Others, 
J^t«wti  aIw  nature  of  real  and  pcrsoriKl  pmperty,  and  of  the  cUim  that  l>  inad«  th*i, 
*»i  ihe  CM  of  the  ftwuflcr,  the  $tAtc  h^A  a  ixpn  at  any  nm«  ffi  take  it,  notwithsiandrng 
^Ke  unwillmg^ne^^t  af  the  proprietor,  It  li, "  *iays  CoM'en,  '^arguirU  by  m>i!Vc  that  no 
^^permtion  U  due— tkat  all  had  et|ua!  nghLs  lo  it,  all  ^till  liiivi-,  Adiiul  tlhcuoli- 
'^ton-  Whatihcfi?  The  origiaAl  nghi  wits  minhles^-i.  Land  mu^t  Ik:  anLla-.t;U 
i%!  CEtliivatcd  and  drained  to  give  U  value,  llic  nijuj  or  vk'orruui  vrbi  diJ  thi^i  first 
Molii  itKir  intffravenierits      fE^ve  th'^.n  la  his  {yr  their  viicc(^a2^r»  -if^  A  itiW       tti  A 
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Turning  now  from  ihis  very  significant  instance  of  the 
modem  tendency  in  legislation,  let  las  glance  at  another 
phase  of  the  same  subject.    We  have  seen  that  the  whole 
scope  of  present-day  legislation  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  true  principles  oi  Liberalism,  as  scientifically  understood. 
A  further  examinatton  of  what  is  passing  around  us  will  show 
that  legislators  themselves  have,  in  one  form  or  another, 
given  up  their  own  freedom  of  action,  and  even  freedom  of 
expression,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  functions.  Who 
can  have  failed  to  observe  the  pitch  to  which  party  tactics 
have  been  carried  in  almost  all  English-speaking  commuoi' 
ties  ? 

Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  high- 
principled  of  Liberals,  and  one,  loo,  of  the  most  ardent 
disciples  of  individual  freedom,  has  been  literally  drmw 
from  public  life  by  the  bigotry  of  party  despotism  in  bis 
constituency*    One  of  that  eminent  man's  ablest  addresses 
to  his  constituents  commences  with  the  following  words:  **1 
am  indifferent  about  party ;  but  I  try  to  be  true  to  principle. 
*   .  ♦   I  cannot  think  for  anyone,  .  ,  *  There  ts  no  sacri- 
fice of  independence  in  accepting  information  or  itistructbUi 
by  whomsoever  given  ;  but  there  is  in  accfpting  tuUisif* 
"  Principles  (he  says  elsewhere),  should  govern  party,  and  j 
party  should  not  govern  principles,"    Again,  "  1  would  (ki 
says)»  subordinate  the  interests  of  party  to  that  of  the  nation 
the  interest  of  classes  to  that  of  justice,  the  interest 
sections  to  that  of  liberty,  and  the  interest  of  all  to 
elevation  of  man,  .  .  ,  We  are  witnessing  too  many  ; 
the  newly-enfranchised,  amidst  hurrahing  and  pb 
hurrying  to  equip  themselves  in  the  prison  uniform  \ 
— to  st>eak  to  their  leaders'  briefs^  rather  than  by  imdg 


pEmaiu  Tilt  land  thus  improved  pu»<l  frtsm  OBe  to  finolher.  *  .  TlwJi  1 
tT9c«d  hack  tt>  lift  otif^ln.  r>«ni'  *ijCQCi<ilv?  owner  did  »ii]ctHi^g>  little  <if  i 
add  to  iu  v»1iH«  until  what  oticc  a  rock  beciurM?  a  Eanlcn,  wKm  wi 
iwmnp  Of  (oresi  became  a  iiir  of  A  factor^'  of  palace  .  .  Some  of  iKac  i 
may  o^vc  come  in  {pie(tt4»iin,}])c  form,  hut  purcluM  and  [MHAaAtnn  Katr* 

litleh  whith  can  only  be  Hi»set  Ly  raHbera  of  rti^oluiiuti,' 
"p.  SI. 
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principles,  and  lo  trust  perishable  names  and  interests,  rather 
than  realities*" 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  sacrificed  himself  on  the  altar  of  his 
principles ;  for,  at  the  subsequent  election  lo  that  at  which 
these  lofty  sentiments  were  uttered,  he  positively  declined  to 
Bubmit  himself  as  a  candidate  for  parliament^  on  account  of 
the  neprehensible  extremes  to  which  he  had  seen  party  tactics 
carried  in  the  party  organisations  of  his  constituency. 

In  a  touching  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  certain  of  his 
constituents,  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  should  allow 
himself  to  be  again  nominated  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which  he  had  represented  for  twelve  years,  he  said :    I  claimed 
and  exercised  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  myself,  and  voting  as 
my  convictions  prompted  m^  on  all  matters  of  principle, 
1  regarded  myself  as  a  representative  of  a/l  tht  eied&rs^ 
and  not  a  deUgati  of  a  faction.    .    .    ,  But  my  procedure 
bas  secured  for  me  the  unappeasable  animosity  of  otir 
Prgamsed  Lihrah.    They  required  me  to  blindly  faiimtf 
their  iiadersy  whether  I  thought  them  right  or  wrong.  They 
desired  me  also  to  act  only  as  their  spokesman  ;  to  take  my 
mkn  Jfvm  them   and  communicate  with  the  people  of 
Newcastle  through  t^mn,    I  refused,    1  preferred  principle 
k  party^  and  the  comtituency  to  the  mums.    And  for  so 
doing,  they  have  done  their  level  best  to  make  my  position 
iTHolerable.    The  caucus  demands  unqualified  party  ob* 
iquiousness,  and  given  that,  it  is  indiiferent  to  other 
semces,   .   ,   .  What  the  caucus  wants  is  n  machine.  I 
m  a  man — not  a  machine" 

These  extracts,  and  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  intellect 
which  they  indicate  in  him  who  uttered  them,  are  one 
picture,  on  which  it  were  pleasurable  to  dwell.  But  look 
lloir  on  the  reality,  as  compared  with  the  ideal. 
"Some  men,*'  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  **are  Tories  and 
igs  by  conviction,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
eclors  vote  simply  for  yellow,  blue,  or  purple,  caught  at 
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most  by  the  appeals  of  some  [jopukr  orator."*  And,  agaii^ 
"Now  a-days,  party  has  become  a  force,  acting  with  vast 
energy  on  multitudinous  democracies,  and  a  number  of 
artificiai  contrivance  have  been  invented  for  facilitating  and 
stimulating  its  action. 

"  The  fictitious  authority  and  im|>ortance  which  opioions 
derive  from  being  the  formulas  and  cries  of  party,  or 
the  dicta  of  party  leaders,  is  a  A^st^ihng  etni  of  mod&n 
fimes  ^l    But    party   government,  party  disci plinei  party 
desiwtism,  call  it  what  we  will,  has  not  yet  run  the  lengths 
or  reached  the  extremes  which  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States.    Almost  everyone  who  has,  in  writing,  dealt  wiifc 
political  matters,  as  existing  in  that  great  democratic  coni^ 
ruunity,  testtHes  to  the  siavisk  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed upon  the  party  organisation  in  its  Intense  form  as 
there  developed    **It  is"  says  an  able  writer  upon  American 
institutions,  "  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  independest 
opinions  to  obtain  a  seat  in   Congress,    He  must  be 
*  endorsed '  by  a  party,  or  it  is  useless  for  him  to  contest  afl 
election.    Should  any  accepted  member  exhibit  an  optniofl 
of  Ms  mm  In  opix>sition  to  the  general  farty^  he  is  practiollj^ 
driven  out  of  its  ranks  ;  he  is  assailed  on  all  sides  with  t 
virulence  and  unscrupulousness,  unknown  elsewhere;  k 
inevitably  fails  to  receive  a  future  nomination,  and  then  k 
loses  the  next  election.    W^ithin  the  walls  of  the  legiiilaiure 
every  voice  is  raised  against  him,  and,  outside,  he  has  to 
confront  the  unprincipled  assaults  of  the  combined 
of  a  faction.    Few  public  men  in  America  can  long  co«' 
in  so  unequal  a  struggle.    Thus  the  power  of  Coi^ 
securely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  erf 
dominant  party  of  the  bour^  who  may  be  so  actuated  by 
personal  ambition,  or  other  unworthy  motives^  as  to  render 
them  altogether  unsafe  guides  for  the  tiation.  Th< 


t Lnftueiice  of  Authority  \n  Mii.tter«  of  QpUu^^n,"  (Sl  C;  i^k,  ^  *t/k 
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sions  of  this  conclave  are  carried  on  in  secret,  and  the 
mockery  of  a  deliberative  assembly  is  made  complete  by 
the  systematic  refusal  to  allow  of  full  debate  upon  measures 
of  the  most  momentous  description."*  The  same  author 
quotes  at  length  from  a  report  of  (what  is  termed)  '*the 
Personal  Representation  Society  of  New  York  "  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1867.  In  that  report  the  following 
passage  occurs,  with  reference  to  party  despotism : — "  Under 
our  present  system  of  majority  representation,  the  necessity 
of  unification  and  consolidation  of  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  the  dominant  power,  is  so  urgent,  as  non-success 
means  non-representation,  that  party  discipline  becomes 
almost  as  rigorous  as  that  of  an  army;  and  all  men  of 
independence  of  thought,  who  agree  with  a  strong 
minority  of  a  majority  upon  some  of  the  party  measures, 
while  disagreeing  as  to  others,  are  either  compelled  to 
accept  the  party  yoke,  however  uncomfortably  it  may  fit, 
and  sink  their  individual  opinions,  or  abstain  from  taking 
part  in  politics."t  "Never,"  says  another  eminent  writer 
on  American  democracy,  "Never,  since  our  government 
was  formed,  has  the  tyranny  of  majorities  been  exercised  to 
tiie  same  extent  as  at  present.  .  .  .  The  majority  in 
the  House  are  now  tnore  enslaved  than  sbuthern  negroes 
ever  were,  whose  mouths  never  felt  the  gag.  There  will 
never  be  real  freedom  and  independence  in  this  country 
(America)  until  this  tyranny — never  attempted  against  us 
by  the  mother  country — shall  be  effectually  ended."t 

The  former  of  these  observations,  being  written  by  one 
who  has  filled  several  high  positions  in  American  politics, 
Aoold  have  some  authority.  English  communities  have 
Certainly  not  yet  become  so  degraded;  but  there  are  not 
Wanting  signs  that  they  are  fast  tending  in  that  direction. 

*  "Republican  Govermnent,"  (L.  L.  Jennings),  London,  1868,  p.  83. 
'  "  Repvblicui  Govemmem,'*  p.  163. 

t  **  Democracy  in  the  United  States"  (R.  H.  GilletX  New  York. 
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I  i^ed  scarcely  ask  here  whether  ii  is  possible  to  get  free- 
doin  of  opinion  among  legislators  themselves,  under  such 
a  state  of  things  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  even  more  hope- 
less to  expect  legislators  to  get  the  true  principle  of  individuai 
freedom  rtmgnmd  im  legislatwn^  when  they  openly  sacriAce 
It  at  the  ver>^  threshold  of  the  institution  where  the  laws,  in- 
tended to  secure  it,  are  made.  The  im mediate  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
**sacrificing  party  to  principle  " — as  advocated  by  Mr  Joseph 
Cowen— principle  is  hurriedly  and  thoughtlessly  sacriEced  to 
party.  "In  all  parties/  says  Sir  George  Cornewall  I^wis, 
"whether political  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fi^d 
the  €Hd  for  which  the  combination  exists,  and  to  prt  ftr  U  it 
ihi  nuam ;  to  think  only  of  the  confederation  and  the  body, 
and  not  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  body  exists,*'* 

The  caucus  is  but  the  engine  of  despotism  by  which  the 
party  power  is  screwed  up  to  its  highest  pitch  of  force  and 
efficacy.  "  The  caucus,"  says  the  same  American  wriier 
whom  1  have  quoted,  "was  originally  little  more  iniporttnl 
than  the  preliminary  meeting  of  Conservatives  or  LiberaK 
which  is  held  at  the  opening  of  the  English  session,  at  the 
houses  of  their  respective  leaders.  It  is  now  a  distinct  and 
important  pan  of  the  governing  ixjwer  of  the  countf}%  The 
whole  kisiness  of  ihe  land,  at  the  opening  of  a  session,  ii 
practically  at  the  disposal  of  a  caucus.  The  deliberations^ 
the  body  are  conducted  with  closed  doors»  and  tiie 
conclusions^  which  have  been  arrived  at,  are  alone  maik 
known  to  the  public  papers,  and  often  even  tliat  ddeof 
information  is  witheld.  The  caucus  cannot  indeed  mate 
laws;  but  when  it  has  decided  ui>on  a  particular  course; it 
has  the  power  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  people  do  not  Icirt" 
the  motives  which  led  to  its  adoption,  "t 

I  have  before  me  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  jnjun<J« 
results  which  may,  and  do  arise  from  caucui  sm^ 
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Government  by  majority  is  questionable  enough  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  wise  legislative  conclusions  ;  but  by  adopting 
the  caucus  in  democratic  communities^  a  very  small  minority 
may  possibly  secure  a  result  which,  in  open  parliament, 
where  men's  opinions  are  not,  as  it  were,  **  gagged,"  only 
an  absolute  majority  could  be  effectual  About  two  years 
ago  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  leader  for  the  so-called 
Liberal  party  in  the  parliament  of  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
The  "caucus"  was  utilised  with  an  instructive  effect.  I 
shall  describe  the  process  in  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
Victorian  parliament,  who,  personally,  took  part  in  it,  **  After 
the  last  parliament  was  prorogued,"  he  said,  **  I  received 
two  letters  inviting  me  to  caucuses  of  the  Liberal  party, 
I  could  not  conveniently  attend  the  first  caucus,  but  was 
present  at  the  second,  which  was  held  for  the  election  of  a 
leader  of  the  party.  There  were  twenty-two  members 
present*  When  the  meeting  was  constituted,  I  asked  the 
chairman  if  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  only 
a  section  of  it.  The  question  was  ohjeckd  to,  but  I  insisted 
upon  it-  It  was  never  ansivered,  I  soon  learned  that  the 
program  me  was  cut  and  dried,  A  leader  had  already  been 
chosen,  he/ore  the  meting  began.  But  parliament  having 
been  prorogued,  with  a  view  to  dissolution,  the  meeting 
ought  to  have  comprised  prominent  members  of  the  Liberal 
|>arty,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  out  of  it.  My  advice  was 
Contemptuously  rejected  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  meeting* 
When  I  left  the  room  twenty-one  remained.  Out  of  the 
Iwenty-Oflej  eight  were  expectant  ministers,  and  there  were 
only  four  vacancies  for  them  in  the  government.  The  eight 
Expectant  ministers  had  no  business  to  vote,  being  interested 
'ft  die  decision-  That  reduced  the  number  really  to 
hincen.  Out  of  those  thirteen,  three  violently  opposed  the 
■ben  proposed  coalition.  That  reduced  the  number  to  ten. 
Oinec  out  of  the  ten  were  rejected^  so  that  the  position  of 
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the  leadership  of  the  *  Liberal '  party  had  been  decided  by 
seven  votes.  Soch  a  pyramid,  sunding  on  such  a  base*'* 
adds  the  speaker,  "  even  in  ihis  age  of  shams^  I  know/'  he 
says,  "  of  no  greater  slmm."* 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  a  leader  of  a  **  Liberal  * 
party  should  be  chosen  by  a  method  so  absolutely  contrary 
to  ail  principles  of  Liberalism.    "The  caucus,"  says  Mr* 
Cowen,    is  aw//-democratic.    It  substitutes  fugitiveness  for 
patriotism.    It  reduces  politics  to  personalities,  and  agitation 
to  a  business.    It  plants,  between  the  representatives  and 
the  people,  an  intermediary  power,  whose  endeavours  eiibef 
galvanise  them  into  frenzy,  or  produce  an  unreal  tranqtiilliqf 
— the  tranquillity  of  galley  slaves,  who  row  in  cadence  and  in 
silence,"t    The  present  English  Home  Secretary  (the  RigM 
Hon.  Henr>^  Matthews)^  in  addressing  the  dectois  of 
Birmingham,  in  August  of  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  p«rt| 
and  caucus  orgar*isation  of  that  city,  told  thero  that  they 
should  **rely  less  upon  those  political  organisations  for 
which  their  town  was  so  famous.    It  struck  hina  (he  said)  ibM 
these  political  oi^anisations  were  things  dssirmiive 
Aantsf^  mer^etu,  Engiish  ^piman.    He  trusted  an  horwst 
Englishman  to  come  to  the  right  conclusion,  especially  upoft 
a  great  national  question,  before  ail  the  associaiiom 
unions  in  the  world.    *    .    ,    If  they  pulled  aside  the  veft 
what  did  they  find?   Persons  whom,  in  private  life,  they  wM 
not  think  much  of.    But  when  they  hid  themselves  hehiri 
the  title  of  an  association  or  a  federation,  it  looked  » 
imposing  that  they  really  deluded  simple  men,"  J  I 

The  result  of  this  extreme  use  of  party  government,  a«d  ff 
the  constant  resort  to  that  terrible  engine  of  despotism— lh<  IT 
caucus,  is  to  reduce  parliamentary  representatives  to  meit  piW 
l>ets  or  automata,  who  are  moved,  in  many  instances,  it  |V 
will  of  a  mere  handful  of  cunning  and  ambitious  organiiMS^ 

t  Timfi  ftepiiri,  AugUAt  \%  1B86. 
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Freiedom  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  open  expression  are 
stifled  out  of  existence,  and  political  conclusions,  affecting 
a  whole  nation,  are  arrived  at  with  as  great  an  insensibility 
to  reason  and  jusdce  as  was  ever  displayed  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  historical  Star  Chamber.    The  effect  of  all 
this  has  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  servility  and 
subserviency  of  inany  parliamentary  representatives,  when 
brought  into  close  contact  with  those  whose  interests  they 
have  been  elected  to  watch.    A  candidate  may  be  elected 
by  a  body  of  constituents  professing  certain  party  tenets, 
and,  though  that  party  may  be  led,  for  reasons  of  political 
exigency,  to  advocate  some  measure  quite  contrary  to  its 
traditional  principles,  the  representative  who  ventures  to 
be  true  to  his  convictions  will,  in  all  probability,  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  seat  for  his  consistency.   The  knowledge  of  this 
possibility  has  led  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  every 
representative  assembly  to  completely  subordinate  their 
judgment  to  the  popular  whim  which  is  expressed  by  the 
masses.  Thus,  such  representatives  as  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
anything  irt  order  to  retain  their  seat  become  mere  delegates 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  wishes  of  the  noisiest  of 
ttetr  constituents.    Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  caucus,  and  for  the  maximum  of  what  he  terms 
organisation."   "The  force  of  democracy,  (he  says)  to  be 
ttrofig  must  be  concentrated.    ...    It  must  not  be 
fiittered  away  into  numberless  units,  each  of  them  so 
prechusly  independent  that  no  one  of  them  can  unite  with 
toother,  even  for  a  single  day."    In  the  same  speech  in 
%tiich  this  truly  anti-Liberal  sentiment  is  expressed,  he  urges 
Us  concentration  on  the  ground  of  his  hearers'  "  eagerness 
r  Uderiy"   Could  paradox  go  further?   Elsewhere  he 
iges  as  ''a  necessity  for  future  union  and  future  success, 
lat  in  each  district  there  should  be  created  a  numerous, 
powerful,  $  representative  district  council  of  the  Liberal 
association,  and  that  to  this  district  council  should  be  left 
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the  duty  of  stUcting  the  candidaUs  far  each  of  the  localiti^ 
,    ,    ,    Then  these  district  councils  might  unite  to  form 
the  United  Liberal  Association  of  Birmingham,  which  would 
be  no  longer  an  Eight  Hundred,  it  would  be  more  likeiy  a 
Two  Thousand,  and  would  aUru  km*€  iht  pmnfr  0/ 
caikctimg  and  expressing  ike  optniaH       thi  whole  t&um. 
All   this   from   an   apostle  of  freedom  /     Did  Eastern 
despotism  ever  talk  more  imperiously?    Were  such  words 
as  "freedom"   and   "liberty'*  ever  more  disgracefully 
prostituted  ?    Did  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  ever  take  a  more 
impudent  and  audacious  form  than  is  involved  in  the  assump- 
tion by  this  man  of  the  title  "  Liberal  ?"    One  is  reminded 
of  the  high  ideal  set  up  before  his  constituents  by  Edmund 
Burke,  which  offers  so  striking  a  contrast  to  most  modeni 
electioneering  utterances.    "  Your  representative,'*  he  said, 
"owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  kh  judgment;  and 
he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your 
Opinion.*'    "  Vou  choose  a  member,  indeed/*  he  added, 
**but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  for 
Bristol  (that  being  Burke's  constituency),  but  he  B  1 
member  of  parliament These  words  were  spoken  in  i774i 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  things  have  much  changd 
since  then;  for  now^adays   "the  omnipotence  of  th< 
majority  creates  a  habit  of  adulation  towards  the  |>eople, 
which  lowers  the  morality  of  public  men,  by  rendering  them 
servile  and  insincere,  and,  in  short,  by  giving  them  ibe 
character  of  the  mob  courtier/'* 

The  truth  is,  at  the  present  day,  *'  Every  candidate  for 
parliament  is  prompted  to  pro|KJse  or  support  some  ne* 
piece  of  txd  cqptandnm  legislation.  Nay,  even  the  chi 
l>arties— those  anxious  to  retain  office,  and  those  to 
from  them — generally  aim  to  get  adherents,  by  oulbi 
one  another.  Each  seeks  |X)pularity  by  promising 
than  hrs  opi>onent  has  promised*    *    .    *  ReprescnUl 
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are  unconscienlbus  enough  to  vote  for  bills  which  they 
believe  10  be  wrong  in  principle,  because  party  needs 
and  regard  for  the  next  eitctian^  demand  it/'*  Note  the 
following  instance  of  this  propensity  to  promise  indirect 
rewards  for  party  support.  A  minister  of  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  a  short  time  since,  in  an  address 
to  his  constituents,  made  the  following  bid  for  public  favour: 
**The  irrigation  question,*'  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  most 
importani  that  could  engage  public  attention.  My  colleagues 
agree  with  me  in  the  matter,  and  they  have  placed  before 
the  public  a  proposal,  which  for  liberality  and  justice  could 
neither  be  equalled  nor  surpassed.  ♦  .  .  Under  the 
existing  law  the  Government  could  advance  moneys  to 
trusts,  and  postpone  the  payment  of  interest  until  the  works 
were  completed*"  This  offer  may  have  been  very  liberal  to 
the  farming  community,  in  the  sense  of  foregoing  interest  to 
state  debtors  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public ;  but, 
whether  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  being  ''  equalled 
w  tufpassed^*^  in  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  quite  a  different  question.  I  am  in- 
dined  to  view  it  as  a  very  unjust  method  of  purchasing 
political  popularity  and  support,  by  offering  money  conces- 
li^s  to  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community. 

Almost  while  I  write,  another  instance  is  afforded  in  the 
saine  colony.    A  deputation  waited  upon  a  minister  of  the 
aowiv  with  a  view  to  acquaint  him  with  the  numerous  pro- 
posali  for  celebrating  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee.    In  the  course 
oft  j^omewhat  desultory  conversation  which  look  place  upon 
f  tile  sabject,  the  minister  in  question  himself  proposed  and 
I  piedged  the  support  of  his  government  to  a  vote  of  ^ao,ooo, 
'  iff  prmide  an  endmument  for  a  ^imrking-men's  college.  The 
ffiinister  is  of  opinion  that  "it  would  not  be  an  unwise 

Ki&ovement  it  would  be  **  a  very  good  thing  to  do  it 
VDuld  "  commemorate  the  fjueen's  Jubilee  in  a  practical 
•  "IIjo  veesns  The  Stutt,"  31. 
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manner."  I  venture  to  characterise  this  as  one  of  ibe  most 
bare-faced  breaches  of  the  principles  of  good  government 
which  could  well  be  conceived.  The  working  classes  are  ft 
large  and  powerful  body  in  the  colony  alhided  to.  They 
are  as  well  off,  comparatively  speaking,  as  any  section  of 
society,  and  certainly  as  prosperous  as,  if  not  more  so  than, 
their  own  class  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  l^hat  being 
the  case,  we  find  a  minister  of  the  crown,  whose  first  dyty 
it  is  to  look  to  the  interests  of  ez^ry  ciass  of  dtizens, 
proposing,  and  deliberately  pledging  his  government  to 
support  a  movement  in  parliament,  which  would  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  taking  ^20,000  out  of  the  pu^ik 
fwenue^  which  belongs  to  aii  ciHuns  alikc^  and  using  it  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  an  advanced  tducatimal  €SfaMi$k- 
mcnt  for  a  partkuiar  dass  in  the  community*  This  is  indeed 
a  most  loyal  act  on  the  part  of  a  minister  J  To  perform  it 
involves  no  personal  sacrifice.  It  would  doubtless  add 
greatly  to  the  popularity  of  his  ministry  ;  but  it  means  taking 
out  of  the  pocket  of  every  citizen  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
in  order  to  bestow  the  aggregate  amount  so  taken  upon  a 
particular  class  in  the  community.  And  this  breacli  of 
political  principle  is — to  make  the  farce  more  complete— 
projxised  to  be  done  to  €omnutmraU  ifu  Quten^s  JuhUtt^ 
It  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  greater  compliment  to 
Her  Majesty  to  celebrate  her  jubilee  by  ik  smnder  dntwvan^ 
rather  than  by  so  giaring  a  breach^  of  the  true  principles  of 
good  and  e^pitable  government.  If  the  minister  in  question 
had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  NimUenih  Ccniuiy  artide  on 
**  I^ksley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee/*  he  would  have  found  that 
statesman  speaking  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  fifty  years  as 
"  a  process  of  setting  free  the  individual  man,  that  he  may 
tmrk  0ut  hit  mm  twation  without  wanton  hindrance ; "  and 
he  would  have  found,  as  part  of  the  context  of  those  words, 
the  following  significant  observation  t— **  If,  inskad  of  Ms, 
gfmrnmmt  is  t&  imrk  out  his  POcaHon  for  him^  I,  for  one,  am 
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mf  s&nguim  as  io  ikt  resuifJ'  Under  such  circumstances^  is 
there  touch  hope  of  sounder  principles  prevailing  in  demo- 
datic  communities  ? 

Another  instance  of  the  onward  inarch  of  this  spurious 
school  of  pulitical  thought  is  the  attempt  lately  made  in 
England  to  prevent  freedom  of  contract  between  employers 
and  employed  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for  injuries. 
The  law  already  provides  that  if  an  employ^  is  injured  in 
his  master's  service,  through  the  negligence  of  his  fellow- 
servant,  the  master  shall,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  as 
liable  to  that  injured  servant  as  if  he  were  a  perfect  stranger. 
To  avoid  this  liability,  and  the  great  and  indefinite  obliga- 
tions under  which  it  places  employers,  that  class  has  sought 
in  many  cases  to  avoid  it,  though  by  perfectly  legitimate 
means.    They  have  given  a  preference  to  those  employes 
who  were  willing  to  exempt  them  from  that  liability  in  the 
drafting  of  their  contract  of  service.    In  the  competition 
/or  employment  it  has  not  always  been  difficult  to  make  this 
gement,  nor  has  it  been  unjust ;  Jor,  with  the  wonderful 
wlh  of  the  institution  of  insurance,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
or  an  employ^  to  secure  his  family  against  any  such  contin- 
ncy*    Where  this  element  has  been  introduced  into  a  con- 
ct  of  service  it  has  been  a  purely  voluntary  matter, 
oreover,  if  the  employe  refused,  he  would  either  suffer  a 
'action  of  wages  sufficient  to  enable  the  employer  to 
re  himself  against  loss^  or  he  would  have  to  give  place 
these  who  wmid  consent.    Bearing  this  in  view,  an  at* 
pt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  measure  to  pr^hUni  an 
loy^  from  contracting  himself  out  of  the  act ;  that  is  to 
ly,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
«vent  an  employe  from  entering  into  such  a  contract  of 
fipicc  as  he  may  be  anxious  and  willing  to  do.    This  1 
M  scarcely  say  is  a  distinct  breach  of  civil  liberty.  In 
when    Mr*   Thomas    Burt   endeavoured    to  pass 
t  Bill  through  the  Commons,  a  petition  was  presented 
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from  1219  adult  workmg  miners,  atl  being  voters  in  thM 
member's  constituency,  "  They  objected  to  their  freedom  of 
contract  being  taken  from  them,"  The  bill  was  dufeaied, 
and  the  defeat  attributed  to  the  petition  mentioned*  In 
1SS6  the  measure  was  again  brought  forward,  but  so  much 
opposition  was  ofTered  by  various  organisations  that  it  was 
again  dropped. 

Here  is  another  form  which  this  socialistic  movement  is 
taking,  Mr.  Hyndman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation^  writes  in  The  Timts^  *'l  hope 
that  steps  will  at  onct  be  taken  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
most  important  portion  of  our  population,  for  the  trrganhation 
0/  hiittur  ufioH  the  iand^  for  the  ereciim  &f  artisans'  drntJUngs^ 
^atks,  washhausis,  etc*,  in  our  great  industrial  centres ;  lor 
the  redticiwn  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  all  government  depart- 
ments and  in  all  monopolies  ;  and,  in  the  meantiinci  for  the 
exUnsion  of  out-dmr  relief  and  tempomn*  emphtmemt^  until 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  this  reorganisation." 
Turn  from  this  to  another  feature,  in  which  Liberalisoi  is 
drifting  from  its  old  moorings  and  forgetting  its  old  tradi- 
tions. No  political  party  has  ever  shown  greater  intoleramse 
for  independent  of politiml  ihimgkt  than  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  present  day^  in  Great  Britain,  Simply  because  a 
section  of  that  party  has  differed  in  opinion^  on  the  Irish 
question,  with  the  bulk  of  the  party  following  Mn  Glad- 
stone, it  has  been  subjected  to  an  amount  of  bitter  and 
offensive  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  treatment  of  opponents  in  a  theological  con- 
troversy  of  the  middle  ages.  Sir  Henry  James,  who 
has  shown  a  constant  and  consistent  regard  for  the 
true  principles  of  the  Liberal  school,  has  commented 
severely  on  that  intolerance.  Speaking  of  the  threat  which 
had  been  made  that  the  Unionist  section  was  to  be 
** drummed  out'*  of  the  Liberal  jiarty,  he  said:  **it  meant 
thai  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  an  arlntmry  power 
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^as  to  be  applied  to  tntfCs  judgments^  and  applied  in  a 
manner  and  method,  contrary  to  all  the  instincts  and  the  very 
faith  of  the  Liberal  party.  And,"  (he  added)  "  this  must 
and  will  bring  upon  this  country  great  and  serious  political 
disaster."  In  the  reported  proceedings  of  a  Trades'  Union 
Congress,  held  at  Hull,  in  September  of  1886,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  affirm  the  principle  of  having  a  minimum  rate 
of  wages  established  by  the  state^  **  which"  (added  the  mover) 
"will  enable  workmen  to  live  decently  and  rear  their 
families."  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  though  the  resolution 
was  much  discussed,  its  Mrisdom  was  on  the  whole  doubted, 
and  the  matter  allowed  to  stand  over;  but,  at  the  same 
Congress,  it  was  resolved  and  carried  **that  a  bureau  of 
labour  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
nunt:' 

Not  many  months  ago  a  deputation  of  trades-unionists 
waited  upon  the  Premier  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
asking  that  his  government  would    grant  2i  block  of  land, 
on  which  to  erect  a  Trades  Hall,"  or  that,  instead,  they  would 
"place  a  sum  of  money  on  the  estimates  for  the  purpose." 
These  alternative  proposals  meant,  practically,  that  a  site  for 
a  Trades  Hall,  that  is  to  say,  a  site  for  a  building  in  which 
trades-unionists  might  more  easily  and  more  comfortably 
perfect  their  organisation,  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  taken  out  of  the  public  estate,  in  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  colony  has  an  interest. 
The  effect  would  be  to  take  from  everybody  in  the  com- 
munity to  give  to  a  class.    It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  find 
i-  that  the  Premier  of  that  colony  knew  something  of  political 
vinciples,  and  what  is  more  rare,  now  a  days,  had  the  moral 
sourage  to  say  what  he  thought  and  felt  upon  the  subject. 
This  is  (he  said)  a  new  idea — coming  to  government 
r  every  requirement."   The  leader  of  the  deputation 
iterjected  that  "though  it  was  a  new  idea,  it  was  a 
wwing  one,**  to  which  the  Premier  replied,  "  Yes,  and  I 


deeply  regret  ihe  hndmcy  ta  make  (ht  gtwtrnmeni  a  mi 
co7(f,'*  adding  that  it  was  "a  curst  lohich  was  sapping  the 
manhmi  of  m^ry  muntry  tvkkk  pradistd  it^^  It  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  in  the  cobny  of  Victoria,  whore 
politicians  seem  less  capable  of  courageous  public  conduct 
of  this  kind,  a  large  and  valuable  piece  of  ground  has  been 
already  granted  to  the  working-classes  for  a  similar  purpose 
Events  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  little  which 
they  could,  as  a  elass,  ask  for  in  the  latter  colony,  that  the 
average  run  of  that  colon/s  legislators  would  have  the 
courage  to  refuse.  The  working- classes  number  many 
thousands,  at  election  time,  and  no  government  has  appeared, 
during  the  last  few  years,  possessing  sufficient  manly  inde- 
pendence to  treat  them  with  the  same  courage  and  candour 
which  is  adopted  towards  other  and  less  numerous  cLisses 
of  the  community. 

In  the  same  colony  (Victoria),  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  asked  the  Post- 
master-General  to  engage  the  services  of  a  sporting  agtnf^ 
for  the  puri^ose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  horses"  in  a  certain  race,  "in  order  that  telegrams 
announcing  the  result  might  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  race  was  run,  at  any  telegraph  office  in  ibe 
colony,"  The  request  was  at  once  acceded  to.  The 
effect  of  this  exiraordinary  action  on  the  part  of  a 
government  was  that  that  pf^rtim  of  the  population  who  take 
an  interest  in  horse  racing  was  supplied  with  the  latest 
'*  sporting  news " ;  but^  at  the  expense  of  the  whoie  coin- 
munity,  including  those  who  take  no  such  interest  in  that 
subject.  The  injustice  of  this  is  obvious,  and  would  become 
e\^en  more  so,  il  every  section  of  the  community  claimed 
the  right  to  use  state  property  (such  as  the  telegraphic  system) 
for  its  own  class  purposes.  I  might.  indced,mentbn  a  score 
of  such  dejurtures  into  fields  of  enterprise,  wholly  foreign  to 
the  true  functions  of  government* 
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One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  this  already  sufficiently 
serious  subject  is  the  popular  belief  that  municipalities  can 
undertake  many  functions  which  it  would  be  improper  for 
parliament  to  undertake,  and  that,  too,  without  any  of  the 
injurious  results  which  might  follow  when  the  matter  is 
undertaken  by  the  legislature.  This  is  a  grievous  error ;  for 
inasmuch  as  all  municipal  regulations,  duly  made  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  parliament,  acquire  the  force  of  law ; 
and  inasmuch  as  some  are  actually  so  passed,  those  in- 
numerable small  bodies  called  municipal  councils  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  inflicting  inestimable  injury  by 
means  of  a  system  of  silent  and  unobserved  over- 
l^islation.  The  extent  to  which  municipalities  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  are  widening  their  functions,  in  the 
present  day,  is  becoming  a  matter  for  grave  attention.  I 
have  before  me  particulars  of  a  bill  called  the  "  Hastings 
Improvement  Bill."  The  object  of  the  measure  is  "  to  confer 
additional  powers"  on  the  corporation  named.  It  consists 
of  262  pages,  containing  484  sections ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
a  competent  critic,  "  it  deals  with  every  conceivable  depart- 
ment of  human  activity."  This  bill  is  only  one  of  a  type 
which  is  being  sought  for  by  all  the  principal  municipalities 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  shall  therefore  venture  to  go  some- 
what into  detail  over  it,  in  order  that  I  may  give  the  reader 
even  a  vague  idea  of  the  rage  which  it  indicates  for 
"regulating"  society  into  "good  and  proper  behaviour." 

I  need  scarcely  explain  that  the  class  of  men  who  fill  the 
positions  of  town  councillors  in  many  of  the  less  important 
English  provincial  towns,  are  usually  small  tradesmen  of  the 
busy-body  type,  who  have  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
Ihres  in  a  narrow  groove,  and  whose  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  the  world  is,  as  a  consequence,  almost  invariably  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  confidence  in  their  own  capacity. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  political  science  itself  is  an 
**  unknown  quantity."    Obsqrve  aow  the  duties  which  these 
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jier^ons  would  |jlace  upon  iheir  own  shoulders.  Take,  as 
an  m!>tancc,  the  town  of  Hastings,  which  I  have  mentioned- 
"  As  traders,  or  regulators  of  trade,  they  will  provide  public 
weighing  machines  and  measuring  apparatus,  with  weights 
tnd  measures,  and  appoint  official  weighers ;  they  will  ^reclfll 
at  a  cost  of  10,000,  and  maintain,  public  slaughter-houses^ 
The  cosiermonger  or  fish  wife  will  not  be  allowed  to  sel! 
any  commotlities,  from  door  to  door,  without  their  licenses. 
A  license  will  have  to  be  procured  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  fee^  before  the  marine-store  dealer,  the  itinerant  rag 
and  bone  merchant,  the  bottle-collector,  shoe-blark,  flower- 
girl,  bill-sticker,  batbing-marhine  jiroprieior,  porter,  mes- 
senger, commissionaire,  or  cats'- meat  man,  can  enter  u|>on 
their  respective  callings,  .  .  *  The  conduct  of  the 
porter,  the  messenger,  the  commissionaire,  and  the  shoe- 
black will  be  regulated,  and  appropriate  badges  will  be 
assigned  to  them.  .  .  .  They  (the  councillors)  will 
l>rescribe  the  times  for  the  collection  and  removal  of  *hoff- 
wash,^  and  will  erect  an  ^gine  i  •  -  *fcir  the  ireaimenl 
by  fire  or  otherwise,'  of  such  of  this  commodity  as  goes 
begging,  and  of  waste  refuse  of  all  kinds.  They  will  fix  the 
fares  and  prescribe  the  routes  of  omnibuses,  and 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  drivers,  and  the  quantity  2n 
quality  of  their  horses.  They  will  see  that  the  cranes,  ropc%J 
and  tackle  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  *  proper 
sufficient**  They  will  regulate  the  size,  construction,  a"' 
use  of  advertising  vans,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  i 
goods  in  the  street^  as  well  as.  prohibit  '  the  practi<^ 
touting'  for  hotels,  lodging-houses,  carriages^  or  pleasun 
lx>ats.  They  will  exercise  special  supervision  over  archite 
builders,  and  contractors.  The  height  of  bouses,  and 
manner  of  their  foundations;  the  construction  >  ' 
and  chimney-flues,  the  sixe  of  timbers,  the  ihickn- 
inner  and  otiter  walls,  the  height  of  rooms  and  chimn 
the  ^imens^ons  of  heartb-stoneg,  the  ingredienti  of 
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mortar,  and  the  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship 
generally,  must  all  conform  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities ;  and  they  will  superintend  the  erection  of 
gipsies'  tents  and  vans.  A  license  will  be  required  by  any 
one  who  opens  a  bowling-green  or  skittle-alley,  or  who 
provides  facilities  for  the  games  of  bagatelle,  dominoes, 
quoits,  or  brasses ;  and  the  hours  of  play  wilf  be  fixed  by 
the  authorities.  Similar  conditions  will  be  imposed  upon 
any  person  who  shall  play  for  *  reward  on  any  musical 
instrument' — the  4atter  term  including  any  barrel-organ, 
punch-and-judy  show,  marionettes,  or  performing  animals. 
The  corporation  will  appoint  and  regulate  the  number  of 
oars  and  sails  in  pleasure-boats,  and  the  places  and  times 
for  the  hiring  of  mules,  donkeys,  and  bathing-machines; 
and,  as  regards  the  latter,  will  see  that  they  are  safe,  and 
duly  fitted  with  hand-lines  and  clothes-hooks."*  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  through  the  thousand-and-one  trivial 
details  into  which  it  is  provided  that  this  omniscient  and  omni- 
present corporation  shall  enter.  But  I  should  fail  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  human  folly  may 
go,  when  no  limit  is  known  or  recognised  to  parliamentary 
or  municipal  interference  with  personal  liberty,  unless  I 
were  to  add  a  few  more  of  them.  The  municipality  in 
question  has,  besides  those  duties  above  enumerated,  these 
others  following  :  The  regulation  of  infectious  diseases,  local 
hospitals  and  dispensaries;  processions;  the  speed  of  carts  and 
carriages  ;  and  the  hours  for  driving  sheep  through  the  streets. 
On  Sunday  "  processions  and  parades,"  excepting  funerals 
and  religious  processions,  are  absolutely  forbidden,  and,  in 
the  cases  allowed,  there  must  not  be  "any  music,  fireworks, 
discharge  of  cannon  or  firearms,  or  other  disturbing  noise." 
I^enalties  are  inflicted  for  throwing  orange-peel  on  the  pave- 
nicnt,  or  allowing  one's  servant  to  stand  on  the  sill  of  a 
window  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it ;  for  blowing  any 

*  "  MonicipfiU  Socialism/'  W.  C.  Crofts,  pp.  10-14. 
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horn,  ringing  any  bell,  or  using  any  other  noisy  instrument, 
or  shouting  or  singing  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  or 
attracting  persons  to  any  sale,  show,  or  entertainment ;  or 
"  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  selling,  or  collecting  any 
article  whatever."   The  town  councO  will  inflict  punishment 
for  drowning  cats  and  dogs  ;  will  buy  and  lay  out  recreation 
grounds,  with  refreshment  sheds,  and  "  apparatus  for  games  " 
and  gymnastics.    They  will  erect  suitable  statues  and  keep 
them  "  in  good  order."   They  will  provide  conservatories, 
cabmen's  shelters,  public  libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  baths, 
and  wash-houses,  illuminated  clocks,  museums,  and  picture 
galleries,  stands  for  meteorological  instruments,  public  bands 
of  music,  flag-staffs  and  weather  charts,  etc,  etc.  They 
will  prohibit  "dangerous  whirligigs  and  swings,"  and  wiD 
control  the  speed  of  such  as  are  permitted.    They  wiD 
prescribe  the  opening  and  closing  hours  for  entertainments, 
and  punish  anyone  who  "  discharges  "  a  snowball,  stone,  or 
other  missle,  or  who  makes  a  bonfire  or  "  sets  fire  to  fire- 
works."   Anyone  who  collects  a  crowd  by  flying  pigeons, 
foot  racing,  or  singing,  or  "  who  flies  a  kite,  or  uses  a  didc 
on  ice  or  snow,  or  plays  at  pitch-and-toss,  or  other  descrip- 
tion of  gaming,  or  trundles  a  wheel,  hoop,  or  girth,  or  plays 
at  football,  quoits,  pig,  or  other  game  or  pastime,  whether  io 
street  or  eheivhere^  will  only  do  so  on  sufferance.  To 
complete  this  veritable  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  the  corporation 
in  question  has  taken  powers  in  its  act  "  to  maintain,  at 
railway  stations  and  other  public  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  advertisements^  stating  the  attt  actions  zsA 
amusements  of  the  town"!    As  I  have  already  said,  this  is 
no  isolated  instance  of  the  extremes  which  are  above 
enumerated.    The  measure  is  only  a  typical  one,  and  it 
really  contains  a  large  number  of  other  equally  ridiculous 
provisions,  which  I  cannot  find  space  for  here.* 


•  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  information,  under  thb  head,  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Croft'*  imetpl' 
ing  pamphlet  on  "  Municipal  Socialism." 
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Turning  again  from  municipal  socialism  to  that  of  the 
state,  let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  most  modern  instances 
which  have  attracted  attention  in  Great  Britain.  During  the 
1886  session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  enable  the  tenant,  under  certain  conditions,  to  force 
the  owner  to  sell  the  'freehold.  After  considerable  opposi- 
tion had  been  excited  through  the  "powerful  influence  of  the 
English  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  the  bill  was 
dropped.  Two  game  bills  and  two  land  bills  were  likewise 
proposed.  They  have  been  aptly  described  as  "bills  for 
l^lising  trespass,  and  for  transferring  to  tenants  the  rights 
of  the  owners,  without  compensation,  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  These  also  were  ultimately 
dropped. 

A  bill  was  introduced  (Places  of  Worship  Sites  Bill), 
which,  if  passed,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  enabling  any 
twenty  householders  to  compel  an  owner  to  sell  a  site  for  a 
religious  place  of  worship.  Another  bill  (Crofters  No.  2), 
which  actually  passed  in  a  modified  form,  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  tenants,  in  league  with  the  Land  Commission,  to 
extort  from  the  owner  fixity  of  tenure,  and  additional  land 
at  "regulation"  rents.  Seven  other  bills,  all  relating  to 
land,  were  prepared  for  enactment,  all  tending  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  contract, 
and  to  the  substitution  of  state  regulation  in  the  manage- 
ment and  transfer  of  land — steps  in  the  direction  of  absolute 
"land  nationalisation,"  in  the  place  of  qualifiecl  in- 
dividual ownership.  A  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  was 
also  introduced,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  subject  the  coal 
mining  industry  to  increased  state  regulation.  Four  other 
tnining  bills  were  prepared,  but  ultimately  abandoned :  all 
of  them  being  measures  in  various  degrees  and  particulars 
exhibiting  the  same  general  tendency  to  the  nationalisation 
<rt  the  mining  industry.  A  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill 
Was  introduced,  but  ultimately  withdrawn,  the  effect  of  which 
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was  to  enable  that  already  over-weighted  body— the  Board 
of  Trade — by  means  of  a  Court  of  Railway  ComniissionerSi 
to  obtain  official  coniroi  over  the  finandai  arrangemertH  of 
the  various  public  railway  companies.    And  a  second  bill, 
called  the  Railway  Regulation  Bill,  was  prepared,  though 
ultimately  abandoned,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acquire  additional  cQtttr^ 
over  the  practical  working  of  railways.    In  the  direction  of 
shipping,  a  bill  was  tntroduced,  though  ultimately  withdrawn, 
having  for  its  object  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enforce 
more  siring^nt  reguiatims  on  the  sea-fishing  service  ;  and  a 
further  attempt  was  made  at  merchant  shipping  legislation, 
for  the  purpose  of  empowering  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
prescribe  for  the  merchant  service  a  code  of  reguiattpm^  for 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  and  for  the  manage 
raent  of  the  crews.    Under  the  head  of  Manufactures  and 
Trades,  a  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  Bill  was  introdiicei 
but  ultimately  dropped^  which  would,  if  ]>assed,  have  em- 
jKJwered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  forbid  the  management  of 
steam  boilers  on  land  by  any  iJersonnot  holding  a  ceriificatfc 
A  Lunacy  Acts  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced  and  also 
abandoned,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  close  pauper 
private  asylums  without  compensation.    No  less  ihAn  sii 
bills  were  introduced  and  ultimately  withdrawn — all  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors^  and  all  of  them 
being  attempts  on  the  ^>art  of  the  State  to  control  the 
dealings  and  habits  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  alcoholic 
drink* 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  attempts  at  socialistic 
legislation  which  were  made  during  the  nesslons  of  tfiS^ 
They  should  sufficiently  point  to  the  overwhelming  flood  J 
scK:ialism  which  is  gradually  gathering  around  us»  and  tflfl 
which  sooner  or  later  our  individual  rights  and  libcrti« 

•  1  am  inilcTrted  (V>r  the  g^reater  pftrt  f%T  mv  itial^fLil  (Inwii  from  ih*  t8*S  mvim4^  m 
tilt  BiHiM  of  CouiinaEu      the  aiifiuttl  rcptrtt  of  the  Litictty  ■(■d  iVo^tf  Ihwm  fl 
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citizens  seem  likely  to  be  swept  out  of  existence.  There  is, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  a  widespread  assumption  "  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  not  simply  to  insure  each  citizen 
fair  play  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  to  help  him  in  fighting 
that  battle,  having  previously  taken  money  from  his  or  some 
one  else's  pocket  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  it."  It  is,  in  fact, 
expected  that  the  state  should  not  only  guarantee  men  in 
the  unmolested  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  should  provide  the 
happiness  for  them  and  deliver  it  at  the  doors." 

Now,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  state  is  more  and  more  burdened  with  duties  and 
functions,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it,  it  will  cease  to 
carry  out  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thoroughness,  those 
which  properly  fall  within  its  province.  To  be  constantly 
watching  the  development  of  new  classes  of  rights,  in  the 
increasingly  rapid  changes  of  modern  times,  and  amid  the 
increasingly  complex  ramifications  of  our  highly  artificial 
society — to  provide  sufficient  and  scientifically  conceived 
checks  to  prevent  those  rights  being  ignored  and  abused, 
might,  as  an  individual  function,  well  occupy  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  most  competent  parliament.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  such  a  body  is  obliged  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  outside  world,  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  meet  the  possible 
aggression  of  other  nations,  a  parliament  would  find  the 
fullest  occupation  for  its  deliberations.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  these  all-important  duties,  the  parliament  is  called  upon  to 
supervise  the  management  of  an  immense  public  estate,  an 
equally  immense  system  of  public  railways,  a  gigantic 
organisation  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imported  goods, 
and  for  the  payment  of  drawbacks  on  those  which  are 
exported,  a  national  postal  and  telegraphic  system,  a  national 
savings  bank,  public  picture  galleries  and  museums,  the 
inspection  of  factories,  of  boilers,  of  vessels,  of  stock,  of 
vineyards,  oi  distilleries;  the  licensing  of  public-houses, 
^nd  the  regulation  of  their  accommodation,  an  immense 
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educational  system  comprehending  hundreds  of  schools  and 
their  respective  staffs^  a  gigantic  water  suppfy,  all  the  neces- 
sary administration  of  a  comprehensive  irrigation  scheme, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  group  of  public  charitable 
institutions,  all  of  which  parliament,  as  a  body,  is  expected 
to  be  watching  and  scrutinising  from  lime  to  time  on  the 
score  of  administration  and  expenditum,  how  is  it  to  be 
expected  the  two  first-named  and  only  true  functions  can  be 
pro|>erly  or  satisfactorily  fulfilled  ?  Nor  are  these  all  of  the 
duties  which  modern  colonial  parliaments  are  being  called 
upon  to  fulfil.  Ever>*  day  sees  some  new  duty  attempted  to 
tie  cast  upon  the  state— some  duty,  too,  which  could  be 
much  more  perfectly  and  economically  performed,  and  the 
expenditure  of  which  would  be  more  equitably  distributed 
by  means  of  private  enterprise. 

I  have  now  spoken  at  length  regarding  the  di faculties  of 
the  political  science,  of  the  social  miscafriagefi  which  must 
and  do  inevitably  result  from  its  being  so  imperfectly  uoilcr^ 
stood ;  also  of  the  injuries  and  injustices  which  are  inflicted 
upon  society  as  consequences  of  such  want  of  knowledge. 
Most  thotighful  men  fully  recognise  all  this^  but  answer  thai 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  pojinlar  self 
confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  many  int^igent— ew 
some  eminent  men— follow  the  masses  in  their  confickitl 
treatment  of  political  matters,  and  rather  encourage  ibafl 
otherwise^  this  state  tampering,  on  the  ground  that  tt  an 
'*  do  no  harm,"  and  can  be  repealed  if  found  unsuccesifijl 

They  would  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  thatani^j 
of  parliament  is  a  harmless  sort  of  institution,  that  mn^ 
brought   into  existence  as  a  mere  exiieriment,  and 
discovered  to  be  useless  or  injurious  immediately  repcakij 
This,  as  1  have  already  pointed  out,  is  not  the  case ;  for } 
tt  may  take  years  to  repeal,  its  influence,  meanwhile,  will! 
found  tu  have  worked  incalculable  injury,  in  direciiam  wbKfl  ^ 
it  is  impossitik  to  trace. 
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It  is  only  about  two  years  b%o  that*  Mr.  Chamberlain 
advocated  in  the  plainest  terms  this  "experimental"  doctrine. 
"  Now,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  at  last  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people,  we  will  go  on,  and  we  will  make  it 
government  for  the  people,  in  which  all  shall  co-operate  to 
secure  to  every  man  his  natural  rights^  his  right  of  existence, 
and  the  fair  enjoyment  of  life.  .    For  such  a 

purpose  I  do  not  pretend  any  one  specific  will  be  found. 
We  must  try  experiments  ;  we  are  bound  to  do  it.     Let  us 
keep  fast  hold  of  the  object  in  view  and  let  us  try  and  try 
again  till  we  succeed, "  *    That  this  view  of  political  matters 
is  erroneous,  and  most  injurious  to  society,  I  find  a  host  of 
authorities  to  testify.  Lord  Hartington,  for  instance,  touched 
the  core  of  the  matter  when  he  said,  "  I  believe  that  legis- 
lation in  favour  of  any  particular  class  is  likely  to  prevent 
the  general  prosperity,  and  I  believe  that  legislation  which  is 
directly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  can  only  be  detrimental  to 
other  classes,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  injure  that  prosperity 
as  class  legislation  of  any  kind."t    It  must  be  remembered 
that  experiments  with  legislation  involve  frequent  repeals  of 
acts  of  parliament  which  have  failed  to  effect  their  intended 
purposes;  and  the  future  results  are  incalculable.  Mr. 
Justice  Kent,  one  of  America's  most  eminent  jurists,  has 
commented  strongly  upon  this  propensity  to  deal  lightly 
with  legislation,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  which  could  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  without  effecting  any  injurious  results. 
"A  mutable  legislation,"  he  says,  "is  attended  with  a 
formidable  train  of  mischiefs  to  the  community.    It  weakens 
the  government  and  increases  the  intricacy  of  the  laws, 
hurts  credit,  lessens  the  value  of  property.    It  is  an  infirmity 
very  incident  to  republican  establishments,  and  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  concern  to  their  most 
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cnligiUeiit^d  admirers,    A  disposition  to  mukiijly  and  change 
laws  ui>oa  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  to  be  making 
tfinsiaut  ftnd  restless  ex/^rimcnU  with  the  statute  code, 
geems  to  be  a  natural  disease  of  i)opular  assembhes/'*  The 
evil  results  of  this  disposition  have  been  well  elaborated  by 
Mr*  Herbert  Sfiencer,      We  talk  glibly/'  he  says»  **  of  sucli 
changes  :  we  think  of  cancelled  legislation  with  indifference. 
We  forget  that  before  laws  are  abolished  they  have  genefally 
been  inflicting  evils  more  or  less  serious  :  some  lor  a  few 
years,  some  for  tens  of  years,  some  for  centuries.    ,    .  , 
Even  to  say  that  a  law  has  been  simply  a  hindrance  is  to 
say  that  it  has  caused  needless  waste  of  time^  extra  trouble, 
and  additional  worry  ;  and  among  over-burdened  i)eople 
extra  trouble  and  worry  imply,  here  and  there,  breaks^down 
in  health,  with  their  entailed  direct  and  indirect  sufferings. 
Seeing,  then,  that  bad  legislation  means  injury  to  men's 
lives;  judge  what  must  be  the  total  amount  of  mental 
distress,  physical  pam,  and  raised  mortality  which    .   <  - 
fejfealed  acts  of  jmrliament  represent."! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  one  knows  of  Ic^islatioti, 
the  less  it  will  be  believtd  caj^able  of  actually  prrjductug  hap- 
piness for  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  happiness  of  a  postin  e 
nature.  It  can  prevent  aggression  and  abuse  by  one  m\tm 
over  another.  It  can  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the  freedom 
to  do  his  very  hfsi  fur  hwis^/f.  But  parliament  possesses 
no  mysterious  power.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  whls 
people^  concentrated,  for  purposes  of  practical  dehntt.  it 
can  no  more  make  wealth,  or  the  comforts  of  life,  than  an 
other  body  of  mere  debaters.  It  tannot  bestow  comfi 
or  luxuries  on  any  one  class,  without  takmg  them  from 
uiher  class.  Directly  it  commences  such  a  process,  it 
a  blow  at  the  very  up*root  of  our  social  system  ;  at 
peace  and  good  ^ will  which  is  even  now  maintained  in 
face  of  all  the  inevitable  |>ains  and  anxieties  of  life  ;  at 
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'Confidence  in  the  security  of  property  which  constitutes  the 
main  incentive  to  work  and  accumulation.  And,  if  it  goes 
further,  and  inaugurates  a  permanent  system  of  state  inter- 
ference with  individual  rights  and  liberties,  upon  which  our 
civilisation  has  been  reared,  that  too  will  inevitably  fall,  and 
with  it  will  disappear  all  the  motives  of  self-interest  and 
self-help,  the  temperately  restricted  exercise  of  which  has 
made  the  English  the  first  and  the  greatest  people  in 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of  True 
Liberalism. 

"If  individ  uality  has  mc  play,  society  does  not  advance.  If  individuality 
breaks  mi  of  all  bounds ,  society /wVA^j."— Professor  HrxLEY. 

*'  The  rule  of  our  policy  is  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  state 
which  can  be  better  or  as  xuell  done  by  volunteuy  effort." — W.  E. 
Gladstone. — (Liberal  Manifesto,  i88j,) 

*•  If  political  science  be  properly  understood ;  if  it  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  its  legitimate  province  ;  if  its  vocabulary  be  well  fixed  by 
sound  definitions  and  a  consistent  usage ;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  sbookl 
not  possess  the  same  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  other  sdeooes 
founded  on  observation."— Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 

I COME,  now,  to  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  I  haf 
approached  with  not  a  few  misgivings.    It  is  that  of  t' 
practical  application  of  the  principles  which  I  have  be 
endeavouring  to  champion. 

It,  unfortunately,  too  often  happens  that  theoretical  p( 
cians,  who  have  certain  convictions  which  they  wish  to  r 
known,  are  content  to  commit  their  doctrines  to  p 
without  sufficiently  considering  themselves,   or  at 
demonstrating  to  their  readers,  in  what  way  those  dof 
are  capable  of  practical  application  to  the  particular 
tions  of  their  day.    This  is  an  objection  which  can  (a 
urged  against  a  very  large  portion  of  the  political  lit 
of  our  time ;  and,  having  had  personal  experience 
drawbacks,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  avoid  the  pc 
of  being  charged  with  the  same  shortcoming.  It 
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believed,  and  not  seldom  publicly  stated  that,  though  a 
particular  doctrine,  whether  political  or  otherwise,  may  be 
"  very  good  in  theory,  it  is  useless  in  practice."  I  need  not 
here  comment  upon  the  paradoxical  nature  of  this  state- 
ment. Every  moderately  accomplished  student  of  logic 
will  know  that  the  two  things  are  contradictory ;  that,  if  a 
doctrine  is  not  practically  sounds  it  cannot  be  so  theoretically^ 
and  vice  versa ;  and  as  there  is  no  subject  in  which  theory 
and  practice  are  populariy  supposed  to  be  more  frequently 
antagonistic,  than  in  that  of  politics,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  my  showing  that  the  doctrines  which  I  am 
advocating  are  capable  of  the  most  ready  and  successful 
practical  application  to  those  very  questions,  over  which  the 
necessity  for  examining  principles  has  arisen. 

If  I  did  not  thus  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  my 
proposals,  I  should  fairly  lay  myself  open  to  a  very  short 
and  summary  criticism.    Advocates  of  socialist  doctrines 
would  be  able,  and  only  too  ready,  to  dismiss  my  protest, 
by  an  off-hand  use  of  the  expression  ^^iaissez  /aire'*  That 
would,  of  itself,  be  considered  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
my  doctrines;  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  those,  whose 
enquiries  into  such  a  subject  are  hasty  and  superficial, 
would  be  content  to  regard  my  views  as  purely  doctrinaire^ 
and,  on  that  ground,  excuse  themselves  from  the  trouble  of 
their  perusal.    I  desire,  however,  that  my  theories  should 
beguaged  by  their  application  to  questions,  the  inostpractical, 
<o  long  as  the  process  of  guaging  is  carried  out  in  a  broad 
tnd  comprehensive  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  by  taking  other 
than  a  circumscribed  and  narrow  view  of  the  question  under 
^tOQsideration,  and  by  regarding  the  remote^  as  well  as  the 
vunediate  results  of  the  contemplated  legislative  action,  to 
Hiich  they  are  applied.    The  remote  results  of  legislation 
\  in  the  present  day,  a  completely  neglected  factor,  in 
hical  discussion  and  deliberation  ;  and  I  should  certainly 
im  a  much  larger  than  the  average  amount  of  atteatiqa 
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for  lhen\  in  the  application  of  my  principles.    The  hasty 
and  ofT-hand  use  of  the  icrm /(if ssr&  fitm\  as  usually  applied, 
is  nothing  more  nar  less  than  the  process  of  rtduetm  ad 
absurd  urn  ^  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule 
upon  the  doctrine  of  a  limitation  to  state  functions.    If  such 
a  limit  is  advocated,  there  is  an  extreme  readiness,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  take  the  socialist  view,  to  say;  **0h' 
of  course ;  let  everything  alone !  let  things  take  their 
course !  survival  of  the  fittest  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ! 
the  weak  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  strong  are  to  be 
allowed  to  crush  the  remainder  out  of  existence.'-    I  need 
not  say  that  I  distinctly  repudiate  such  a  view  of  society 
To    the    April    {1S85)   number  of    the  Coutemforafy 
Rfvi€w^  M*  Emile  de  Laveleye  contributed   an  article^ 
entitled:   "The  State  versus  the   Man,"   in  which  he 
endeavoured   to  c<mibat   Mr.    Herbert   Spencer's  vieirs» 
as  expressed  in  his  (then)  recently  published  work,  en- 
titled ;  "The  Man  versus  The  Btate.^'    M.  de  l^veleye'i 
paper    was  an   attempt    to  show   that   the  state  wa^ 
justified  in     appropriating  state  or  communal  revef«ie« 
to  the  purjKJse  of  establishing  a  greater  equniity  ammi 
men  /'  and  he  applied  the  rtductto  ad  absurtium  method  «>f 
throwing  discredit  upon  Mr,  Spencer's  theory  of  iimitd 
functions,  by  contending  that,  if  the  laissts,  ftiirt  doctrine 
were  applied  to  all  sociological  matters^  might  would  bccwue 
right,  and  the  physically  weak  man  would  become  the  victim 
of  the  strong— that,  as  a  consequence,  society  would  k 
revolutionised.    This  is,  of  course,  a  very  elfeciive  inctM 
of  addressing  careless  thinkers  and  indifferently  read  fjerson*; 
but  its  use,  as  an  argument,  speaks  badly  for  the  menti  irf 
the  cause  of  him  who  uses  it.    The  truth  is,  the  exprcisioi 
hmsez  /aire,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  properly  ocpMS 
theory  to  which  it  is  frequently  ap[>lied,  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  al*surdity  of  the  most  glaring  charidef.  Tbe 
term  is  usually  employed  to  describe  that  school  of  fjoliticf  | 
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which  recognises  a  limit  to  the  functions  of  government,  and 
which  contends  that,  when  that  limit  has  been  reached,  the 
state  should  not  further  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  either 
mind  or  body  among  the  individual  citizens  constituting 
the  state.  The  politicians  of  that  school  contend  that, 
beyond  a  certain  limit  of  interference^  the  state  should  leave 
the  people  alone.  The  term  laissez  faire^  however,  says 
nothing  about  the  limit  up  to  which  interference  is  allowed. 
It  is  simply  a  short  term  for  ready  application ;  and  all  who 
use  it  familiarly  are  supposed  to  know  what  it  means.  M. 
de  Laveleye!s  object  is,  perhaps,  better  served  by  ignoring  the 
range  of  interference,  which  even  advocates  of  laissez  /aire 
q>prove,  and,  by  taking  the  word  in  its  literal  and  unre- 
stricted sense,  reducing  the  theory,  which  it  represents,  to  an 
utter  absurdity,  by  interpreting  it  as  synonymous  with 
Anarchy,  Could  not  the  same  method  be  applied  to  any 
term  which  is  used  to  shortly  designate  some  particular 
school  of  thought?  Would  it,  for  instance,  be  fair  or  honest 
to  attempt  to  render  a  man  ridiculous  who  called  himself  an 
Utilitarian,  by  representing  that  he  disapproved  of  art,  litera- 
ture, and  all  the  refining  influences  of  life  because  they 
could  not  be  rendered  useful  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  such  a  critic  to  study  Bentham, 
Austin,  and  Mill,  and,  first,  understand  that  the  word  utility^ 
frcmi  which  the  larger  term  is  derived,  was  intended  to 
comprehend  every  quality  which  was  calculated  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  present  or  remote  ?  Yet,  this 
is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  M.  de  I^veleye,  and  many  others, 
who  are  simply  bent  upon  upholding  their  own  theories 
before  the  general  or  magazine-reading  public.  The  truth  is, 
as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  says,  in  his  article  on  "  Liberty  and 
Socialism,"  to  which  I  have  before  referred  : — "  There  is 
baldly  one,  of  what  are  commonly  called  political  principles, 
UmU  will  not  lead  to  ruin  and  absurdity,  if  carried  to  its 
logical  end,  and  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  met  at  some 
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|>oint,  and  limited  by  its  opposite*"  To  leave  society  alone ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  legislature  to  do  neiking,  would  simply 
mean  anarchy.  What  we  have  to  determine  is  whether 
state  functions  have  a  limit,  and,  if  so,  where  that  limit 
should  be  placed.  All  men  agree  that  the  state  nmst  do 
stjmciMng  to  preserve  f^rdtr  and  thus  secure  pmgress.  The 
point,  as  yet  unsettled,  is— Where  should  its  interference 
stop  ?  Mill  said  :  When  those,  who  have  been  called  the 
iatssez  /aire  school,  have  attempted  any  definite  limitation  of 
the  province  of  government,  they  have  usuaiiv  restricted  it 
to  the  protection  of  person  and  property  against  fraud. '* 
Even  this  limitation  would  be  far  from  leading  lo  the  bruul 
state  of  things,  predicted  by  M,  de  Laveieye ;  but,  as  a  fact, 
there  is  no  slereotyi^ed  limit  recognised  among  advocates  af 
iatssiz  /aire.  They  differ,  considerably,  as  to  where  thaJ 
limit  should  be  ;  and  all  they  do  agree  upon  is  that  there 
shouid  he  a  iimiL 

As  Mill  says  ;  f  Whatever  theory  we  adopt  respecting  iHtf 
foundation  of  the  social  union  ;  and  under  whatever  ]-»olitial 
institutions  we  live,  there  is  a  circle  around  every  individml 
human  being,  which  no  government,  be  it  that  of  one,  of  a 
few^  or  of  the  many,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  ovcrstCfJ. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  person  who  has  come  10 
years  of  discretion,  within  which  the  individuaUty  of  thai 
person  ought  to  reign  uncontrolled,  cither  by  any  other  indi* 
vidual,  or  by  the  public  collectively.  That  there  is,  or  oqg>*l 
to  be,  some  space  in  human  existence*  thus  entrendiri 
around  and  held  sacred  from  authoritative  intrusion,  m 
one,  who  professes  the  smallest  regard  to  human  freedoin  (f 
dignity,  will  call  in  question  t  The  p&int  /<?  he  iettrmiiud  K| 
where  the  Umit  should  be  placed;  how  large  a  province  rf 
human  life  this  reserved  territory  should  include/' 

The  recognition  of  a  limit  of  some  kind  is,  too,  just  noi, 
rendered  more  than  ever  essential,  since  every  movcineiit, 

^  ^  Prifltiple*  of  PalititirTil  Kocnirtmy/' sfi8.  S 
t  ^'  Friiici|i4e»     Pulitioi]  E^vuomy/'  p,  s6g-  V 
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the  political  world  of  the  present  day,  points  to  a  complete 
disregard  for  its  existence,  and  threatens  to  invade  the  most 
inner  circle  of  our  individual  and  private  activities.  The 
whole  tendency  in  modern  politics  in  Great  Britain,  as  also 
in  many  of  her  colonies,  where  responsible  government 
exists,  is  to  use  the  state  as  a  means  of  interfering  with  the 
most  personal  of  our  civil  liberties,  as  also  of  intruding 
upon  the  regulation  and  management  of  our  private  and 
legally  acquired  property,  and,  in  some  cases  even  conniving 
at  its  partial  confiscation.    The  effect  of  such  a  policy,  if 
persistently  pursued,  must  inevitably  prove  disastrous  to 
the  progress  of  any  community  in  which  it  is  thus  attempted. 
Capital,  which  really  constitutes  the  "tools  of  commerce," 
is  timid  to  a  degree,  and  will  invariably  be  found  removing 
itself  from  such  a  community  to  others  in  which  its  security  is 
regarded  in  a  more  sacred  light.   The  withdrawal  of  capital, 
no  matter  how  unpopularly  that  commodity  may  be  viewed  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  a  calamity  which  no  country 
and  no  government  can  regard  with  indifference.    If  capital 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  I  have  ventured  .to  suggest,  viz., 
as  constituting  "the  tools  of  commerce,"  then  its  partial 
removal  from  a  community  represents  the  deprivation  of  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  tools  by  which  the  labour 
of  that  community  is  enabled  to  find  occupation.    In  the 
present  age  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  work  which 
society  requires  to  be  carried  on.    Land  itself  cannot 
certainly  be  removed,  but  the  capital  by  means  of  which 
ttose  who  cultivate  it  are  supported  during  production  can 
fce  too  easily  diverted  to  a  freer  political  atmosphere.  And 
^  to  other  industries  in  which  machinery,  fuel,  plant, 
tidings,  raw  material,  means  of  locomotion  and  other 
*Niinary  necessities  of  production  are  requisite — all  of  which 
toe  under  the  much  condemned  category  of  "capital," 
iterference  by  the  state  in  the  shape  of  "  regulation  "  will 
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very  soon  prtivenl  those  who  own  it  from  coniinuing 
employ  it  in  any  particular  community  in  which,  as  a  result 
of  such  interference  its  "  return  "  is  rendered  less  abundant 
than  elsewhere.    Upon  the  presence  of  capital  in  a  com- 
munity really  depends  the  progress  of  that  community. 
Hence,  as  M,  Ixon  Say^  the  eminent  French  economist  and 
statesman,  has  said,  "  If  governments  are  allowed  to  over 
lea[)  the  bounds  of  their  normal  functions,  the  first  principle 
of  civiiisation  will  be  in  danger.*'*    But  any  such  abuse  of 
functions  has  another  undesirable  result — it  weakens  the 
organism  of  government  itself,  and  renders  it  less  competent 
to  fulfil  such  of  its  activities  as  are  really  legitimate 
*^  Political  theorise rs  and  statesmen,  who,  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  limits  to  the  practical  ^Kjwers  of  a  govemtucni, 
extend  its  action  Ijeyond  its  proper  province,  not  oniy  waste 
its  resources  in  vain  efforts,  but  withdraw  its  effecti^^e  powers 
from  the  subjerts  to  which  they  are  proijerly  applicable,  and 
thtis  diminish  its  activity  in  its  own  field It  was  said  by 
a  prominent  English  politician  at  the  centenary  of  tbe 
publication  of  ''The  Wealth  of  Nations,"   that  '"ihcpe 
never  was  an  age  or  a  counir>'  in  which  the  tendency  to 
undue  extension  of  the  functions  of  government  required 
so  much  to  be  enforced  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  tk 
people." 

It  has  been  shown  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  that  ifl 
the  earliest  governments  which  have  existed,  everything  was 
organised  upon  the  princi[jle  of  individual  action,*  and  the 
indispensibility,  to  human  progress,  of  the  free  play  o( 
individual  effort,  has  been  testified  to  by  the  very  higM 
authorities  in  philosoi>hy  and  practical  iK>litics.  Mill,  hiflb 
self,  who  look  anything  but  a  closely  restricted  view  d 
state  functions,  nevertheless  recognised,  very  vividly,  the 
necessity  for  offering  the  greatest  [jossibic  encouragement  ^ 
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individual  effort.  "There  never  was,"  he  says,  "more 
necessity  for  surrounding  individual  independence  of 
thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with  the  most  powerful 
defences,  in  order  lo  maintain  that  originality  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are  the  only  source  of  any 
real  progress,  and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
human  race  much  superior  to  any  herd  of  animals."* 
"There  is,"  says  Mr.  Bright,  "a  danger  of  people  coming 
to  the  idea  that  they  can  pull  or  drive  the  government 
along ;  that  a  government  can  do  anything  that  is  wanted — 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  make  any  one  well  off.  There  is  no  more  serious 
mistake  than  that.  ...  I  recommend  the  influencing  of 
the  opinions,  and  the  actions  of  private  persons^  rather  than 
dwelling  upon  the  idea  that  everything  can  be  done  by  an 
act  of  parliament."t  Even  Professor  Sidgwick,  who  displays 
little  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  iaissez  /aire,  is  bound 
to  admit  that  "  no  adequate  substitute  has,  as  yet,  been 
found,  by  any  socialistic  reformer,"  for  the  motive  of  self- 
interest.X 

The  truth  is,  the  struggle  for  existence,  considered  socio- 
logically, is,  as  Mr  Spencer  has,  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings  shown,  on  the  whole  a  health-giving  process.  It 
contributes,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
even  though  in  the  struggle  many  unfortunate  individuals  are 
forced  under.    They  are,  what  Mr.  Goschen  once  called 
the  "  breakages "  of  society ;  and  individual  effort,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  humanitarian  impulses,  can  well  be  left  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  less  fortunate  ones,  without  adopting 
a  means  of  amelioration,  which  at  best  will  prove  abortive, 
^nd  which  will,  in  all  probability,  stop  the  struggle  alto- 
Sedier,  by  stamping  out  or  suppressing  the  motive  to  enter- 
prise, for  which,  as  yet,  no  substitute  has  been  found. 

•  ** Prindples of  PoUtioU  Ecooomy/' p.  570.  t  "Speech,"  October  12,  1885. 

^  **Rconomic  SocbtUsn^"   Comtem^rary  Ra*iew^  November,  i8?6. 
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Endless  thinkers  have  sounded  the  note  of  freedom,  as 
the  very  starting-point  of  all  our  boasted  progress.  The 
true  end  of  man,"  says  Humboldtj    or  that  which  is  pre* 
scribed  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  dictates  of  reason, 
and  not  suggested  by  vague  and  transient  desires,  is  the 
highest  and  most  harmonious  development  of  his  power%  to 
a  complete  and  consistent  whole.    Freednm^'^h^  adds,  "is 
the  grand  and  jndis[>cnsabie  condition,  which  the  possibility 
of  such  a  development  jiresupposes/'*  and  it  is^  therefore, 
the  one  principle,  above  all  others,  to  preserve  which  the 
legislature  should  constantly  aim,  *'The  end  of  law/*  says 
Ixjcke,  "is  not  to  abolish  or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and 
enlarge  ffiedom  ;  and  that  freedom  consists,"  according  to 
the  same  writer,  in  the  "liberty  to  dispose  and  order,  freely, 
as  he  (every  man)  lists,  his  person,  actions,  possessions,  and 
his  whole  property,  within  the  allowance  of  those  laws,  iind^r 
which  he  is  ;  and  therein  not  to  be  subject  to  the  arbrtraiy 
will  of  another,  but  freely  follow  his  own/'t    The  **specitl 
function  of  government,''  then,  is  "to  see  that  the  liberty  of 
each  man  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  desires,  is  unrestricted, 
save  by  the  like  liberty  of  all."    On  the  other  han4*'^^ 
diminish  this  liberty,  by  means  of  taxes  or  civil  restraiiiti» 
more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  ptr farming  suck  jMfKtt^x^ 
is,*' according  to  Mr,  Sixincer,  "wrong,  because  adversely 
the  function  itself."!        n^eans  of  this  fuller  freedom^  ik 
freest  play  will  he  gi%'en  to  the  motive  of  self- interest,  whici, 
say  what  we  will,  and  view  it  how  we  may,  is  the  primary  ai^ 
fundamental  force  from  which  all  human  activity,  all  humai 
progress,  and  all  human  asj)i rations  are  derived.    Few  mfft 
of  reading  and  reflection  now  recognise  any  diaiiicluio 
between  what  have  been  termed  the  egoistic  and  the  altnl' 
istic  impulses  of  human  nature,  when  those  impulses  at 
traced  to  their  source.    Even  tlie  suckling  of  a  chM  ^ 

•  *'  Sphtpc  snd  TAati«  of  «Dvcmnwnt,"  |4*  1 1.      I    Tuta  Imtbn  m  Omnrtfl 
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been  claimed,  by  one  of  our  nineteenth  century  philosophers, 
to  spring  from  a  motive,  primarily  egoistic.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  human  actions  of  every 
kind,  even  the  (apparently)  most  unselfish,  are  traceable  ulti- 
mately to  the  motive  of  self-interest.  That,  in  truth,  is  the  tap- 
root of  all  human  activity  and  advancement ;  nor  should  the 
reflection,  as  to  its  source,  tend,  in  any  way,  to  lower  its  value 
or  importance,  in  our  estimation.  There  is  a  higher,  and  a 
lower  selfishness ;  the  difference  being  that,  in  the  former, 
the  results  are  beneficial  to  those  around  us,  though  prompted 
by  a  selfish  motive ;  while  in  the  latter,  though  in  the  same 
way  producing  pleasure  for  self,  the  results  involve  injury  to 
others.  The  effect  of  the  former  on  society  is  good,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  injurious.  But  the  effect  of  the  impulse 
has  no  connection  with  the  source  from  which  it  springs. 
"For  all  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  self  {zs  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  has  said)  are  not  selfish.  The  interests  of  self,  justly 
appreciated,  and  rightly  understood,  may  be,  nay,  indeed, 
must  be  the  interests  also  of  other  men— of  Society — of 
Country— of  the  Church— and  of  the  Worid."*  If,  then, 
self-interest — for  which  it  is  admitted  no  substitute  has,  as 
yet,  been  found — is  at  the  very  root  of  human  progress,  and 
liberty  is  so  indispensable  to  the  successful  exercise  of  that 
motive,  then  the  security  of  that  liberty  (limited,  of  course, 
by  a  regard  for  others)  not  only  becomes  the  first  duty  of 
the  state;  but  the  state  neglects  its  duty  so  soon  as  it  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  check  that  motive,  except  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  equal  freedom  to  all.  No  man  of 
leally  sound  mind  has  ever  advocated  absolute  unchecked 
freedom  ;  for  it  would  mean  absolute  anarchy.  Anarchy  and 
iieedom  cannot  be  co-existent.  As  Locke  says:  "Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  freedom  ;  for  7tfho  could  be  free^ 
^cn  every  other  man's  humour  might  domineer  over  him."t 
Aid  Blackstone  says,  in  much  the  same  strain  :  "No  man, 

*  **  Reign  of  Law,"  p.  370.  t  "  Two  treatises  on  Government,'*  p.  219. 
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that  considers  a  moment,  would  wish  to  retain  the  absoltrte 
and  uncontrolled  power  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases ;  for, 
as  every  other  man  would  also  have  the  same  power,  ihcr*; 
would  be  m  semriiy  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoy menLs 
of  life/'*  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  leading 
economists  that  let  alone  should  be  the  rule  in  iKilitics,  and 
interference  the  exception  f  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  contention  of  an  er]ually  high  authority,  that  govern- 
ment should  secure  to  its  citi7,ens  the  "  maximum  of 
liberty"  and  should  indulge  in  the  mimmum  of  interferencse/ 
In  all  cases  the  burden  of  proof,  tliat  interference  is  neces* 
sary»  should  be  thrown  upon  those  who  are  urging  it. 
**  Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  aflTect  the 
interests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case^* 
says  Mill,  "always  lies  on  the  defenders  of  iegal  prohibi- 
tions,"! 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  error^  in  the  criticism  of 
legislative  proposals,  than  that  of  limiting  one's  invcsligatiom 
to  the  more  immediak  results  of  a  measure.  It  fret^ucntly 
happens  that  a  legislative  proposal  is  unanimously  approvedt 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  benefit  xcw/i/',  without  immediately, 
injuring  the  rest  of  society  ;  but,  quite  as  often  as  not,  sticli 
a  measure,  if  suflficiently  investigated,  in  its  ultim&k  resultii 
will  be  found  to  lead  to  a  loss  of  character  to  those  benefited 
— a  demoralisation,  in  fact,  of  the  spirit  of  self-help  at^d  in- 
dependence^ which»  in  the  one  case  (non-interference)  would 
have  been  exercised  ;  in  the  other  (interference)  will  be 
discouraged  and  weakened  in  its  vigour.  The  awiJR 
politician,  and  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the  puWk 
themselves,  give  no  heed  to  such  condderations,  Sudi 
people  "never  look  beyond  proximate  causes  and  imn\cdiaie 
effects  ;  .  .  *  they,  habitually,  regard  each  phenotn 
as  involving  but  one  antecedent,  and  one  consc^^uenL 

•  **  Cdntttiencadcsit*"  vol-      p.  joo* 
t  **  Prificipks  of  Political  Kconofii)-,"  p.  s6ft. 
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do  not  bear  in  mind  that  each  phenomenon  is  a  link  in  an 
infinite  series."* 

There  is  now  a  tolerably  clear  proposition  before  us. 
Admitting  that  liberty  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
society,  upon  which  there  is  probably  no  di/ference  of 
opinion,  the  question  is — Whether  <iny  limit  should  be 
placed  to  the  interference  by  the  state  with  that  liberty,  and, 
if  so,  what  that  limit  should  be. 

The  modem  tendency  to  disregard  all  such  limits,  and, 
even,  to  act  as  if  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  any  being 
required,  has  at  last  led  to  a  reaction.  There  is  fast  springs 
ing  up  in  Great  Britain,  a  party  of  politicians  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  belief  that  individual  freedom  will  require  to 
be.  more  carefully  guarded  than  it  has  been  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Such  persons  are  beginning  to  adopt 
a  new  party-tide — that  of  "Individualists,"  in  order  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  followers  of  the  more 
popular  Socialistic  school.  As  Radicalism  becomes  more 
and  more  Socialistic  in  its  tendencies,  there  will,  naturally, 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  more  moderate  Radicals 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  Liberal  party ;  and  the  more 
moderate  Liberals,  as  also  the  Conservatives,  many  of  whom 
are  now  favourable  to  the  true  principles  of  Liberalism,  will 
be  drawn  into  membership  ¥rith  the  Individualist  party,  in 
dieir  desire  to  recognise  some  sort  of  limit  to  democratic 
interference  with  individual  freedom,  with  private  enterprise, 
and  with  the  rights  of  property.  The  principles  which  I 
kive  classed  under  the  title  of  True  Liberalism  "  are 
alinost  identical  with  those  which  an  advocate  of  laisscz  faitc 
^according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term)  would 
^pfove.  The  only  difference,  of  any  consequence,  among 
Ae  advocates  of  that  principle  is  as  to  where  that  limit 
■hould  be  placed,  beyond  which  state  interference  should 
Hot  go.    Socialism  is,  in  effect,  a  struggling  for  equal  or,  at 

*  "Ovcr-LegiikitioQ.'*   (Collected  EisaysX  Herbert  Spenctr. 
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least,  appru5timatuly  equal  wealth  and  social  cundj lions.  Il 
is  none  the  less  so  because  of  the  imix*ssibility  of  attainmg 
lo  the  extreme  point  desired,  viz.,  tihs&iuie  equality.  That 
that  attainment  is  impossible  has  been  admitted  Mr* 
Chamberlain  himself,  but  he  nevertheless  advocate  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  opening  chapter,  the  attempt  at  an 
approximation.    The  fundamental  distinetion  which  appears 
to  be  unobserved  hy  the  advocates  of  Socialistic  legislilioR 
is  that  wliicli  exists  between  equal  udiUh  or  saciai  cmMmm 
on  the  one  hand,  and  equal  opporitmities  on  the  other.  Nci 
one  now-adays  would  seriously  contend  that  one  ciliien 
should  ix>ssess  better  opportunities  than  another.     Il  » 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  all  should  be  equal  in  that 
respect,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  citizen  should  he  ktt  to 
attanpi  anything  which  his  fellow-citizens  are  allowed  \Qd9. 
But  Socialists  clami  that  every  citizen  should  have  ot pc^ssm 
anything  which  his  fellow  citizens  possess.    There  is  i  great 
difference  between  giving  a  man  the  iiheriy  to  do  anythifIfi^ 
and  supplying  him  with  the  mt^nnx  with  which  to  do  it 
This  distinction  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Hobbes  ii3  bis 
own  quaint  way.    He  says,  in  the  chapter  of  h^s  levia- 
than," entitled  "The  Liberty  of  Subjects:''  "When  tfec 
impediment  of  motion  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  thii^ 
itself,  we  use  not  to  say,  it  wants  the  Ubtrty^  but  the  pmff 
to  move,  as  when  a  stone  lieih  still,  or  a  man  is  fastened  to  j 
his  bed  hy  sickness."    True  Liberal  tern  would  give  to  cueff 
man  the  liberty  to  do  anything  which  his  fellow^itizens  are 
aUowed  to  do  ;  but  Socialism  is  not  content  with  /li^ieify 
jnly  :  It  wants  the  state  to  confer  the  pfin*er  also,  tfiit  ■ 
say  the  means.    If  a  man  is  incapable  now  a-dayt  of  IM 
as  he  ^vo^ld  wish,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  fl 
aristocratic  privileges.  There  is  now  no  law  of  any  kind,  wll 
restricts  the  liberty  of  the  poor  man,  without  also  et» 
affecting  the  rich.    There  is,  now,  no  legislative  or  cnforn 
social  restriction  which  will  dictate  to  the  poofcii  citi» 
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%e  quality  of  clothes  lie  may  wear,  the  amount  of  wages  he 
may  receive,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  courses  of  which 
his  meals  may  be  constituted,  the  distances  he  may  travel 
for  work,  or  the  naturb  of  the  arrangements  for  combination 
which  he  may  enter  into  with  his  fellow-workmen.  He  may 
wear  apparel  as  elaborate  and  gaudy  as  that  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  his  most  prosperous  moments — if  he  pos* 
sess  it ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  receive  wages  as  large  as  the 
income  of  a  Vanderbilt— if  only  he  can  earn  them  ;  he  can 
live  in  true  epicurean  style— if  only  he  be  possessed  of  the 
viands  ;  and  he  can,  by  combination  with  his  fellow  workmen, 
lift  his  wages  to  unprecedented  levels — if  only  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  will  admit  of  it  The  state,  far  from 
interfering  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  liberties, 
has  secured  that  enjoyment  to  him— provided  he  obtain 
for  hi  nisei  ft  and  that  lawfully,  the  material  which  is 
e^enlial  to  such  enjoyment  But  while  the  state  thus 
secures  him  that  liberty  of  enjoyment  of  h$s  mmt  possessions^ 
It  stops  short,  or  should  stop  short  at  that  stage  at  which  he 
asks  for  the  makrial  itself  This  is  where  Individualism 
and  Socialism  diverge;  and  it  requires,  I  think,  only  a 
laoment's  reflection  to  see  which  is  the  only  possible  ixjlicy 
of  the  two.  Socialism  practically  says,  **  We  have  the 
[liberty  to  dress  and  eat  as  we  like,  to  be  educated  and  to 
I  lift  our  wages  as  high  as  economic  laws  will  allow — but  we 
ifant  you  to  supply  us  with  the  clothes,  the  food,  the  educa- 
lion,  and  the  work  itself  even,  out  of  that  apparently  in- 
Kbaustible  fund  known  as  the  general  revenue." 
I  have  said  there  is  now  no  law  restricting  the  poor  and 
;>t  the  rich.  That  is  so  ;  but  the  converse  is  not  ihe  case, 
[le  incoming  tide  of  Socialism  has  already  begun  to  affect 
propertied  classes  on  behalf  of  the  masses ;  to  restrict 
I  use  of  their  private  proi>erty,  as  well  as  to  tax  them  on 
ilf  of  the  less  successful.  It  may  be  contended  that 
iih  is  an  obstacle     of  human  origin,"   within  the 
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ol  the  de^nitioQ  laid  down  Mr*  Broadburst 
Kcm,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  |mssessioTi  of  wealth  by  ofie  man 
IS  mtfi  an  ulistade  to  anotlieT^  and  really  does  not  fm-fmi 
anybody  else  ham  rcachtiig  the  sanfe  goat,  pro  voided  that 
the  Utter  po^esses  the  necessary  qualifications  for  m  doing. 
The  possession  of  wealth  by  one  citiien  really  removes  him 
foam  the  struggle  for  eristence;,  and  so  lessens  the  competi* 
lioo  which  that  siniggie  involve  In  that  respect  the  work- 
ing classes  are  reaify  benefited.  Bat  the  possession  of  wealth 
by  one  citizen  means,  also,  the  enlisting,  as  it  were,  of  t 
further  stock  of  tools  tor  the  emplnymemt  of  labour^  md  a 
further  competition  among  mpifaihis  m  the  demand  for 
laboan  In  this  way  again  the  labouring  classes  are  bene* 
fited.  The  possession  of  wealth  by  one  cit>?.en  certaiiily 
enables  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  pains  and  Inconveniences 
of  the  struggle  for  existence^  which  his  poorer  fellow<iliiens 
have  to  encounter  and  bear  ;  btit  the  greater  enjoyment  by 
the  on^  does  not,  in  any  way,  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
other.  AU,  then,  that  a  citizen  can  ask  for  from  the  stale, 
is  that  he  may  have  secured  to  him  as  fm  a  t&uru  as  others 
have  had  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

After  devoting  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  the  study 
of  this  and  kindred  subjects,  I  have  come  to  the  conchisioD 
that  the  cardinal  error  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  the 
existing  discontent  with  past  and  present  social  armngements 
is  the  wide  spread  belief  that  to  be  (what  is  popularly  termed) 
well-oflT"  is  rt^Uy  man's  //istm^i/  condition  ;  and  that  to  be 
coniiiclled  to  work,  to  be  poor,  and  lacking  many  of  the 
comforts  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  been  more  Ibilstnili^ 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  his  ahmrmal tii^n^mon. 

The  truth  is  that  the  primitively  normal  condition  of  niii^ 
even  in  a  sparcely  populated  country,  is  one  of  a  fsrecarioiB 
and  hand-to  mouth  character ;  that  by  the  knowledge  iri 
utilisation  of  that  fundamental  economic  princrple  known  H 
the  "  division  of  laliour/'  and  by  the  accumulation  of  {jfopcilf 
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thus  rendered  possible,  many  of  the  dangers— such  as 
famine  and  disease — to  which  man,  in  a  primitive  condition, 
is  subjected,  are  averted  ;  but  that^  nevertheless,  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  nun  to  labour,  by  hand  and  by  head,  in  order 
that  he  may  live.  This,  then,  is  the  n&rmal  condition  of 
man,  even  after  the  '*  division  of  labour  "  has  secured  us  so 
many  advantages.  But  it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  more  and  more  intensified  with 
ttie  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of 
the  area  of  the  earth's  surface  which  each  citiiten  may  enjoy, 
llmi  nearly  forty  millions  of  human  beings  should  be  able 
to  exist,  from  year  to  year,  within  so  small  an  area  as  that  of 
Great  Britain^  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  division  of  labour,  throughout  the 
world,  has  secured  to  society*  One  can  easily  imagine  what 
the  normal  condition  would  be,  under  such  circumstances, 
if  that  principle  were  not  observed,  and  if  every  one  of  that 
ibrty  millions  sought  to  supply  themselves  with  all  the  neces- 
:>aries  of  life.  When  that  picture  has  been  fully  realised^  it 
will  become  an  easy  matter  to  see  that  the  condition  of  the 
moii  discoHttnUd  even,  among  the  poor  of  Great  Britain,  is 
imm^asura^/y  suptrinr  to  that  which  woukl  result  from  a 
return  to  a  primitive  method  of  hving^  such  as  I  shall  show 
is  in%^riably  resorted  to  in  all  would-be-ideal  communities. 
The  mrmal  condition  of  man  then,  es[3ecially  in  closely 
populated  countries,  is  mcessaniy  ont  struck  and  dtptn- 
iina ;  and  by  the  non-adoplion  of  the  principle  of  the 
^'division  of  labour"  it  would  obviously  be  much  worse.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  in  order  that  this  beneficial  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  fully  utilised,  society,  in  its  myriad 
tmifkations,  has  dcvdojjed  a  large  and  necessarily  intelli- 
eni  class  of  men»  called  in  general  terms,  middlc^men/* 
members  of  this  class,  whose  ranks  any  cili/en  is  at 
y  to  join— if  he  possess  the  ability  to  succeed!— are 
ed,  by  dint  of  superior  capacity,  lo  acquire  [possession 
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of  a  surplus — over  and  above  iheir  daily  wants— of  what  is 
commonly  called  **  wealth,"  They  mimediately  turn  that  to 
account,  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  further  production, 
in  which  the  further  employment  of  labour  is  involved. 
Their  wealih^  or,  in  other  words,  their  savings^  thus 
converted  into  property  of  some  kind  conducive  to 
production,  multiply,  and  those  of  the  class,  who  are 
successful  in  their  enterprises,  become  possessed  of  a  more 
than  equal  share  of  the  world's  accumulations.  They  are 
then  called  **  capitalists/'  The  cardinal  error,  of  which  1 
have  spoken,  consists  in  the  poorer  classes  erroneously 
assuming  that  the  condition  of  the  capitalist  is  the  ncrmai 
one,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  being  compelled  to 
work  on  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  live,  are  bdng 
deprived  of  some  benefits  to  which  they*  have  a  sort  of 
right.  In  fact,  the  demands  which  are  frequently  made  b)' 
Socialists,  for  a  better  condition  of  things,  are  almost 
invariably  made  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  the 
"  rights  of  labour,"  There  is  a  vague  sort  of  belief  amoiig 
them  that  it  is  in  some  way  possible,  through  the  medium  of 
parliament^  to  /t-zW  up,  as  it  were,  and  thus  bring  about  ^ 
more  satisfactory  average  condition  of  society.  The  schemes, 
by  which  this  ideal  state  of  things  is  hoped  to  be  realised, 
arc  as  various  as  they  are  numerous.  All  attempts  at  reili- 
sation  have,  so  far,  failed,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  followiilg 
chapter.  The  truth  is  that  the  social  condition  of  the  more 
fortunate  class  alluded  to— and  which  social  condilioit  il, 
unfortunately,  made  the  standard  to  which  Sociatists  demmi 
ia  M  Hflid—y%  an  abnormal  one.  As  a  class  they  are  wi 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  division  of  labour  ;  for, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  abundant  and  economical  productio^ 
of  the  numerous  necessaries  of  life,  capital  itself,  in  nMH 
forms,  is  indispensable.  ^ 
The  different  forms  of  property  which  coine  under  licJ 
term,  must  be  owned  and  maintained  by  somebody— otl^ 
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wise  that  abundunt  and  economical  production  could  not  be 
carried  on.  Without  capital,  the  advantages  of  the  division 
of  labour  could  not  in  fact  be  reaped.  The  class  known  as 
''capitalists"  is  what  may  be  termed  a  naturally  selected  one, 
and  it  is  open  to  all.  comers.  As  a  class  they  cannot  be  done 
without;  and  if  the  rewards,  which  their  administrative 
ability  now  secures  to  them,  were  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
state,  the  incentive  being  gone,  that  ability  would  very  soon 
cease  to  display  itself,  and  society  would  lose  the  benefits  of 
any  such  accumulations  being  worked  by  the  most  competent 
hands.  Their  social  condition  is  certainly  far  above  the 
normal  level,  and  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  enjoy  similar 
advantages.  It  is,  moreover,  the  class  among  which  all 
healthily  constituted  people  are  endeavouring  to  enrol  themr 
selves — not  excepting  even  Socialists. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  possession  of  wealth 
by  one  man  is  an  ''obstacle"  to  the  progress  of  another 
towards  some  legitimate  goal ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
tended that  it  is  an  obstacle  of  "  human  origin within  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  definition  of  Liberalism.  But 
I  deny  that  it  is  an  obstacle.  The  possession  of  wealth  by 
one  man  really  cannot  prevent  a  second  from  pursuing  his 
own  course-  It  certainly  may  give  the  possessor  a  better 
cAamce  Xhan  his  neighbour,  who  has  none ;  but  cannot  really 
interfere  with  the  neighbour's  liberty.  All  that  a  citizen  can 
therefore  ask  for,  from  the  state,  is  that  he  may  have  as  /ree 
a  course  as  others,  to  pursue  his  own  chosen  walk  in  life.  If, 
however,  one  man  is  allowed  to  call  in  a  majority  of  his 
neighbours  (which  he  practically  does,  by  utilising  a  majority 
in  parliament,)  to  help  him  to  take,  from  another  neighbour, 
part  even  of  what  that  neighbour  has  legally  accumulated,  the 
latter  will  very  soon  cease  to  accumulate ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
accumulation  necessitates  the  exercise  of  mind  and  body, 
which  none  of  us  really  like  apart  from  what  it  leads  to,  men 
would,  if  such  a  course  were  systematically  and  persistently 
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pursued,  very  soon  cease  to  exert  themselves  beyond  wfiat 
was  absolutely  essential  for  their  own  tmmedtate  wants.  By 
continuing  the  process,  society  would,  undoubtedly,  very 
soon  find  itself  in  a  condition  of  primitive  life.  As  Mr, 
Henry  George  has  said,  Socialism,  .  .  ,  ,  society  cannot 
attempt.  We  have  passed  out  of  the  socialism  oi  the  tribal 
state,  and  cannot  re-enter  it  again,  except  by  a  retrogression 
that  would  involve  anarchy,  and  perhaps  barbaristn/' 

Socialism  practically  aims  at  the  appmximate  f^miHmtkii 
of  the  cfmfiitions  of  Uvrng  amtmg  citizens.    The  Radicalism 
of  the  present  day  does  the  same,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be 
synonymous  with  Socialism.  *    The  Radical  party  acknow- 
ledges  no  limit  to  state  functions.    Its  advocates  ^ji?4 
fact,  that  the  "death  kneli "  of  iaisscz  fmre  "has  been 
sounded."  t     Liberalism  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to 
common  with  either  Radical  or  Socialist  doctrines.  The 
struggle  is  between  'individualism'*  and  **Sociali5m/' 
Hartington    speaks    true    Individualism,   and  also  true 
Liberalism,  when  he  says :  "  What  all  Liberals,  most  stronglj', 
most  ardently  desire,  is  th&t  as  large  an  amount  of  personal 
freedom  and  liberty  as  is  possible  should  be  secured  fo* 
every  individual,  and  for  every  class  in  the  country."! 

Let  us  enquire  now,  how  the  true  limits  beyond  which  ifcc 
state  should  mi  go,  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  eajiable  of  bdi^ 
found  at  all  ?  Some  writers  say  not — that  no  definite  ittl« 
can  be  laid  down^  but  that  each  case  mtisi  depend  ifl 
circumstances.  The  best  way  to  settle  the  question,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  to  fmd  out,  first  of  all,  what  any  saci 
principles,  if  found,  or  attempted  to  be  found,  must  depcfld 
upon.  If  the  state  is  not  to  interfere  beyond  a  certim 
point,  why  is  it  so?  is  it  a  matter  of  right f  That,  «i 
itself,  is  an  important  question,  and  one  which  has  led  to  ♦ 
large  amount  of  controversyp    If  individual  cilijtens  poM 

•  ^*Riidical  Ptf>graiii(fnr/' p  \y  t  "  Relied!  Pitjcmintnc,"' t>>>  <> 
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rights  against  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  should  be  easy 
to  ascertain  what  they  are.  When  that  is  done,  the  limit  of 
the  rights  of  the  state  in  the  contrary  direction — that  is, 
against  the  citizen — will  have  been  determined.  There  are 
two  theories  concerning  the  position  of  the  citizen  towards  his 
fellow-citizens.  One  theory  is  that  every  man  has  what  are 
termed  "  natural  rights" — rights  irrespective  of  society,  such 
as  his  earliest  ancestors  may  be  assumed  to  have  enjoyed 
in  their  natural  state.  By  a  philosophic  fiction,  men  are 
supposed  to  have  agreed  to  live  in  communities,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  that  agreement,  to  have  given  up  a  portion  of 
their  "  natural  liberty,"  in  order  to  enable  the  community 
to  be  carried  on  harmoniously — the  immediate  objects  of 
such  a  compact  being  the  protection  of  the  person,  and  the 
protection  of  private  property.  The  other  theory  is  that, 
inasmuch  as  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  has  no  rights,  except 
such  as  he  is  strong  enough  to  enforce;  by  the  forma- 
tion of  what  is  termed  society,  a  new  order  of  things  is 
established ;  then  each  and  every  constituent  member  of 
that  society  is  called  upon  to  give  obedience  to  the 
governing  power,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  and  hence- 
forth possesses  no  rights,  except  such  as  are  conferred 
upon  him;  and  thereby  undertaken  to  be  guarded  by  that 
governing  power. 

The  first  of  these  views  is  founded  upon  the  theory  of  an 
implied    social  contract,"  and  is  adopted  by  many  influential 
writers.    Blackstone,  for  instance,  whilst  repudiating,  as 
"too  wild,"  the  notion  of  men  having  actually  met  together, 
.    and  entered  into  such  a  social  contract,  nevertheless  con- 
\    tends  that  such  a  contract,    though  perhaps,  in  no  instance, 
r  Ins  h  ever  been  formally  expressed  at  the  first  institution  of 
^  ^  state,"  must  "  in  nature  and  reason,  be  understood  and 
^mpUed  in  the  very  act  of  associating  together."    In  his 
diapter  on  "  Royal  prerogative,"  he  speaks  thus  unmistak- 
febly  on  the  point :  "  Man  possesses  a  rights  which  may  be 


necessary  and  expedieni  for 
publjc."t    Mr.  Herbert  Spencei 
is,  as  to  rights  existing  irrespecti 
%igorously  for  its  recognition^  in 
most  instructive  work,  **The  M 
his  *^  Social  Statics,"  first  publish 
known,  and  which  he  has  since 
account  of  its  admitted  crude 
uses  the  term  "  right "  with  i 
goes  so  far  even  as  lo  st>eak  of  t 
"  to  Fgnore  the  state*"  by  '*  re  line 
refusing  to  pay  towards  its  suppc 
way  perhaps  by  which  such  a  rig 
be  by  iryiug  ii^  that  is  to  say,  liy 
the  ground  of  not  desiring  the 
required  to  maintain.    It  is  pro! 
that  llie  supposed  r£f ///  would  be 
was  thought  by  some  disciples  of 
probably  one  of  the  subjeets  upo 
his  views  since  the  early  publicati 
later  work,  which  I  have  mentii 
the  theory  unassailable* 
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property,  and  that  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  law.  .  .  . 
Proi)erty  and  law  are  born  together,  and  die  together. 
Before  laws  were  made,  there  was  no  property ;  take  away 
laws  and  property  ceases."*  Again,  he  says :  "  The  principal 
function  of  government  is  to  guard  against  pains.  It  fulfils 
this  object,  by  creating  rights,  which  it  confers  upon  indi- 
viduals :  rights  of  personal  security  ;  rights  of  protection  for 
honour ;  rights  of  property ;  rights  of  receiving  aid  in  case  of 
need.  .  .  .  The  law  cannot  create  these  rights,  except 
by  creating  corresponding  obligations  ....  without 
creating  offences."! 

Austin — ^no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject — very 
summarily  disposes  of  the  question.  "  Strictly  speaking,"  he 
says,  "  there  are  no  rights^  but  those  which  are  the  creatures 
oflaw^X  Burke  says  :  "  Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state  together.  That  he  may  obtain 
justice,  he  gives  up  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is,  in 
points,  the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may  secure  some 
liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in  trust  of  the  whoie  of  it."1I 
"  Where  there  is  no  law^  there  is  no  freedom  ;  for  liberty  is 
to  be  free  from  restraint,  and  violence  from  others,  which 
cannot  be  where  there  is  no  law."§ 

Without  presuming  to  rigorously  criticise  these  various  and 
conflicting  views,  I  content  myself  with  the  adoption  of  the 
latter.  There  can  be  no  right  (I  venture  to  think)  which  is 
not  backed  up,  as  it  were,  with  some  authority — some  power 
of  enforcing  it  Austin  says,  of  "  natural  and  moral  rights,' ' 
that  they  are  imperfect,  because  they  are  "  not  armed  with 
the  legal  sanction,  or  cannot  be  enforced  judicially." 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  theories  of  rights,  not  because 
the  discussion  or  the  distinction  seems  to  me  to  be  of  any 
great  importance  in  itself,  but  because  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  view  cleared  away  for  me,  and  I  think  might  clear 

•  **  Theory  of  Legislation,"  p.  113.  t  "  Theory  of  Legislation,"  p.  95.  |  •*  Juris- 
pnidcoce/  voL  i.,  p.  354*  1^  "  Rcflectioas  on  the  French  Rievofutian/'  vol.  ii.. 

Collected  Works,  p.  333.         f  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government/*  John  Locke. 
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away  fur  others,  many  of  tht;  inost  truubks4)me  doubts 
regarding  slate  functions. 

If  a  man  has  rigkis  against  the  statc»  irrespective  of  iaw» 
the  rule  which  determines  where  the  state  should,  and  where 
it  should  not  interfere  with  individual  liberty,  would,  of 
necessityi  be  definite,  and,  once  for  olJ,  ascertainabie.  The 
adoption  of  any  such  rule,  if  carried  out  in  the  strict  letter, 
would  lead  to  great  practical  inconvenience  in  many  matters 
of  every*day  life.    For  instance,  if  every  individual  had,  as 
Mr,  Herbert  Sj>encer  claims  the  right  "to  ignore  the  state** 
and  repudiate  his  share  of  taxation,  on  the  ground  of  bis  not 
desiring  protection  from  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  law, 
would  quickly  grow  up,  in  such  a  community^  numei 
sections  of  i^ersons,  each  demanding  differential  treatment  in 
matters  of  government,  on  the  ground  of  their  |)ossessioii  trf 
such  "natural  rights/'    The  latter  method  of  viewing  man's 
position,  which  1  have  myself  preferred,  besides  appearing 
sound,  gets  rid  of  all  such  difficulties.    By  its  adopt iotl,  man 
is  taken  to  have  given  up  his  natural  liberty  by  becomisiga 
citizen  of  any  state.    Henceforth  he  has  m  righti^  except 
such  as  the  state  affords  him,  in  common  with  all  his  fellow- 
citizens.    Those  rights  are  conferred,  or,  as  Hentham  saySt 
created,  by  imjxjsing  rtsirietiom  on  his  fellows^  who  would  k 
apt,  otherwise,  to  interfere  with  him.    Every  right  ihm 
involves  a  restrictive  law,  and  what  is  not  so  restricted  ts 
taken  to  be  allowed,  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned.  Hcft, 
now,  is  the  im|jortant  i>oint  to  be  determined,  and  one  nrhidi 
clears  away  a  host  of  difftculties  which  are  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory*     The  state  can  do  iiny 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  can  make  any  law,  unrestricted  by 
"  natural  rights,'*    natural  liberties,"  or  anything  of  the  kind 
The  test  of  all  legislation,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of 
regarding  which  no  two  [jcople  are  agreed,  becomes  one  of 
simple  expcdtmQ\    Legislation  is,  by  this  theory,  at  ooct 
elevated  into  an  art,  founded  ii|Kin  the  science  of 
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and  the  science  of  society.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  ihc 
legislator  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community, 
and  not  merely  those  who  now  form  it,  but,  also,  those  who 
are  to  come — that  is  to  say,  i*osterity,  A  community  is 
continuous,  and  should  be  so  viewed  by  legislators. 

The  test  of  legisialion  is  not  what  the  present  generation 
would  like,  or  even  what  might  be  beneficial  to  it  alone ;  for 
we  might  all  add  indefinitely  to  our  national  debt^  and, 
meanwhile,  enjoy  ourselves  on  the  proceeds,  throwing  the 
burden  on  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

We  must,  therefore^  view  society  very  broadly  ;  we  must 
regard,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  the  remofe,  the 
idterhr  effects  likely  to  arise  from  present  action.  We  must, 
as  Bastiat  puts  tt^  take  into  account  what  Is  not  seen,  as 
well  as  what  is  seen*"  It  is,  for  instance,  ridiculously  short- 
sighted for  legislators  of  this  generation  to  offer  assistance  to, 
or  encourage  idleness  and  indifference  in  a  large  section  of  the 
living  generation  (however  much  they  may  h'ke  it  and  praise 
them  for  it)  if  the  probable^  or  even  the  possible  effect  will  be 
to  diminish  the  incentive  to  self-help  and  independence  of 
spirit  in  the  generations  which  are  to  succeed  it-  We  must 
took  carefully  to  the  national  character  ;  to  see  that  in 
nothing  we  do,  is  there  any  danger  of  removing  the  motives 
and  inducements  to  thrift  and  providence  among  citijiens. 
Mr,  Stanley  Jevons  has  well  said  :  **  I  conceive  that  the  state 
is  jtistified  in  passing  any  law,  or  even  in  doing  any  single 
act  which,  without  ulteri&r  mnsequemis^  adds  to  the  sum  total 
of  happiness.  Good  done  is  sufficient  justification  of  any 
act,  in  the  absence  of  einde/n  e  that  ty/uai  fir  greater  ez'i/  wiii 
mhse^uentiv  foUfm'J'  Even  upon  this  basis  of  expediency,  as 
the  standard  oi  legislation,  it  becomes  essential,  always^  to 
consider  what  measures,  or  what  abstention  from  measures 
is  essential  to  the  progress  and  development — the  improve- 
ment and  ekvalion  of  the  people.  Individual  action,  and 
individual  liberty,  upon  which  it  depends,   we  have  seen 
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to  be  indispensable  to  human  progress  and  improv 
The  queslion  to  be  considered  ts  how  far  should  that  Ubetty 
be  restrained  ?    The  natural  tendencies  of  man  to  demorali- 
sation are  so  numerous,  that  the  study  of  him  alcNie,  as  an 
individual,  quite  apart  from  the  study  of  society  as  an 
organism,  is  complex  almost  beyond  conception.  The 
dangers  whicii  have  to  be  guarded  against  are  almost  incal- 
cukble.    When  we  consider  how  prone  man  ts  to  idleness 
if  not  spurred  on  by  constant  necessity  ;  how  easily  and 
quickly  he  inclines  to  disregard  the  rights  of  others,  if  nut 
constantly  and  sometimes  forcibly  reminded ;  how  widespread 
is  the  belief  that  the  state  is  a  huge  organisation  front  which 
benefits  can  Ije  drawn  ai^  mjimtum^  and  without  the  n^es^ity 
for  being  re[jlenished  ;  the  extreme  jealousy  of  many  ineii 
at  seeing  others  better  off  than  themselves,  and  Ihe  cons^ 
quent  readiness  to  a]>prove  any  scheme  which  promise  ta 
immediately  lessen  or  remove  the  dis|>arity ;  the  Uability  of 
most  men  to  believe,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  persM^ 
sion,  that  they  are  suffering  some  disadvantage  or  injury  at 
the  hands  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens^*  the  tetap 
tation  of  snen  of  quick  aptitudes  and  low  morals  lo  trade  an 
this  tendency  \  the  proneness  to  laxity  in  entef  prise*  if  not 
accomi>anied  with  a  spur  to  action,  such  as  the  necessity  kt 
dividends,  which  serve  as  a  mirror  to  the  economical  work' 
ing  of  the  organism  ;  the  tendency  to  criticise  all  things 
hastily^  to  consider  immediate  results  only,  and  ncgto 
those  which  are  more  remote  ;  the  temptation  to  hastily  m\v< 
state  help,  without  considering,  sufficiently,  the  effect  upon 
national  character  in  the  future.  These  and  numerous  otkf 
considerations   are  completely  overlooked   or   cunmit|ij  . 
utilised,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  average  legislator,  wbi*  j 

*  ]  hmve  heiint  one  nf  ihe  innut  promifieni  of  AuMmlUfi  pr»litidAn«  (wW 

rrpiirM^  in  ..'1- 1    r-,,i;rr'|y  lo  Kk  hnvitig  '\"-.'\  r  ..--.i.^-.-.t  '^(i,   i  ...f,'  -f  r 

■  the  surest  roftit  t 

hill  l  ;.!..!  iM.  i.!i,  nl  wjif  jaKfopimi  wuh  ^i'ml         i^s-,  i.^   [;,t  n-  >uii 
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chief  aim  is  served  if  he  has  pleased  those  who  elected  him  to 
his  position.  The  question,  now,  is  whether,  admitting  ex- 
pediency to  be  the  test  of  legislation,  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  broad  general  principles  which  may  serve  as  guides  in 
its  enactment.  Some  writers  say  that  no  definite  lines  can  be 
laid  down  ;  but  almost  all,  of  any  authority,  admit  that  there 
is  some  limit  Almost  all  differ  as  to  where  that  limit  should 
be  placed.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  this  question,  and  the  consequent  non-existence  of 
any  universally  recognised  principle  as  to  that  limit,  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  want  of  unanimity  regarding  the  more 
primary  question  concerning  the  existence  of  what  are 
termed  "  natural  rights.'*  It  seems  inevitable  that  so  long 
as  one  school  of  political  thought  continues  to  recognise  a 
domain  of  "  natural  rights,"  the  hard  and  fast  boundaries 
of  which  the  state  has  no  justification  for  entrenching  upon, 
while  another  school  claims  that  the  state  can  do  anything 
which  contributes  to  the  general  good,  the  subordinate  ques- 
tion of  a  definite  limit  to  state  functions  should  remain  a 
sort  of  undefined  territory.  But  I  accept  the  opinion,  which 
has  been  expressed  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  that  "if 
political  science  be  properly  understood — if  it  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  province,  and  if  its 
vocabulary  be  well  fixed  by  sound  definitions  and  a  consis- 
tent usage,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  possess  the 
same  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  other  sciences 
founded  on  observation.'* 

Among  those  authorities  who  consider  it  impracticable  to 
lay  down  any  definite  rules,  as  guides  to  legislators,  are 
Professor  Sidgwick,  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (address  on  **  Liberty  and  Socialism  M. 
Ij6on  Say,  too,  confesses  that  "  the  proper  limit  of  state 
iMstion  cannot  be  laid  down  in  the  same  way  as  a  boundary 
line  on  a  map,"  because  **  it  is  a  boundary  which  alters  in 
Accordance  with  the  times,  and  the  political,  economical^ 
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and  moral  condition  of  the  people."  But,  ihe  same  authority 
adds  I  ''Though  its  position  jV  subject  to  modifications,  it  is 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  definite/'*  This  much  can 
certainly  be  admitted  ;  that,  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  human  wants,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  any 
single  principle,  or  even  code  of  principles,  which  could  be 
applied  to  legislative  proposalst  so  as  at  omt  to  guage  their 
valne>  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  ^r*?  some  principles, 
to  which  men  consciously  or  unconsciously  refer*  when 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  any  proposal  is,  or  is  not 
a  legitimate  and  proper  one  to  which  to  give  legislative 
sanction.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  possible  to  say  whai 
those  principles  are,  and  to  by  them  down,  with  some 
degree  of  definiteness,  as  a  pariial  guide  in  legislaiife 
deliberaiionst  All  writers  of  any  importance  practically  agree 
in  saying  that  freedom  should  be  the  rule,  and  that  inte^ 
fcrence  should  be  the  exception ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when 
any  one  advocates  a  further  interference  by  the  state,  he 
should  have  thrown  upon  him  the  obligation  of  proving  the 
necessity  for  the  proposed  innovation. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  the  first  n^es- 
sity  of  human  progress  and  development  is  freedom  for  the 
mdividual ;  that  ahmiute  freedom  results  in  anarchy  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  limitation  to  pit- 
vent  that  abuse.  We  have  seen  also  that  this  result— thw 
medium  as  it  were,  by  which  the  benefits  of  liberty  caft  be 
enjoyed,  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy  avoided — is  inoit 
surely  attained  by  affording  to  every  m\mni  (i,)  Secuniy 
for  the  person.  (2.)  Security  for  projierty  ;  that  is  to  say 
(r,)  Liberty  to  do  as  one  chooses  (consistently  with  other 
persons'  liberties)  with  one^s  own  pci^n»  and  one's  own  tn- 
divtdualiiy.  (a.)  Liberty  to  do  as  one  wishes  with  one's 
own  legally  acquired  property^  subject  to  the  same  fcscnn- 
tion. 

*  "  Myoki|wl  And  SUI*  SocialUn/' 15, 
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Now,  society  has  already  framed  laws,  and  at  different 
periods  of  histury  elaborated  them,  in  order  to  meet  the 
fresh  developments  which  have  arisen  over  these  identical 
wants  ;  and  it  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  sound- 
ness  of  the  above  conclusions,  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
analysis,  that  the  history  of  our  law  should  show  those  two 
social  wants  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  provided  for.  I 
take  Blackstone  as  perhaps  the  most  concise  expositor  of 
English  law.  In  his  Commentaries  it  will  be  found  that 
Book  L  is  devoted  to  "  Personal  Rights,"  and  Book  11.  to 
the  "  Rights  of  Property."  Under  "Personal  Rights"  he 
includes  **  Personal  Security "  and  "  Personal  Liberty," 
Regarding  the  former  he  says  :  "  I'he  right  of  persona/ 
semrily  consists  in  a  person's  legal  and  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health  and  his  repu- 
tation," Regarding  the  latter  he  says  :  ^^Fersonai  likerty 
consists  in  the  power  of  locomotion,  of  changing  situation, 
or  moving  one's  person  to  whatsoever  place  one's  own 
inclinatton  may  direct,  without  imprisonment  or  restraint, 
unless  by  due  course  of  law.  The  rights  of  prapcriy,''  he 
says,  consist  in  a  man's  free  use,  enjoyment  and  disposal 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  community^  of  all  his  acquisitions 
in  the  external  things  around  him." 

The  fact  that  these  two  imf>ortant  branches  of  rights— 
those  of  the  person  and  those  of  property — have  been  so  care- 
fully crmttd  and  preserved  in  the  past ;  that  they  are  dealt 
with  as  the  two  mmt  important  of  all  ;  and  that  they  were 
thus  regarded,  so  early  in  the  history  of  our  race,  are  sufficiently 
lU^ong  evidence  of  their  having  been  found  essential  to  the 
progress  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  their  being  equally  essen- 
tial to  our  maintenance  of  the  same  standard  of  enterprise 
and  excellence  among  men.  From  these  rights,  then ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  most  ancient  laws  of  our  nation's  constitu- 
tion, it  seems  possible  to  deduce,  and  lay  down  certain 
broad  principles,  which  should  serve  as  guides  in  fulure 
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^  legislation.  I  do  not  contend  that  they  should  be  Lnflexible 
or  incapable  of  modification  ;  but  I  do  claim  that  whoever 
is  venturesome  enough  to  propose  any  radical  dei>aniije 
from  them,  or  any  measure  which  involves  an  inroad  upon 
their  completeness,  should  be  forciid  to  give  very  convindiig 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  step.  Already  we  hear 
of  proposed  legislation^  whkh^  if  adopted,  threatens  to 
subvert  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution.  If; 
from  time  immemorial  almost,  an  Englishman  has  possessed 
the  right,  as  Blackstonc  puts  it,  of  "  the  free  use^  enjoyment, 
and  disposal,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  of  all 
his  acquisitions,"  it  is  surely  a  grave  projiosal  that  one  class 
in  the  community  (as  is  proposed  in  England)  should  be 
enabled,  through  the  medium  of  the  legislature,  to  f^ru 
others  of  their  countrymen  to  sell  portion  of  their  landed 
property  for  the  benefit  of  those  others,  and  moreover 
against  their  will  Yet,  such  is  the  Allotments  scheme,  now 
somewhat  popular  in  Great  Britain.  The  broad  pnnciples, 
then^  which  I  should  venture  to  lay  down  as  guides  for  any 
one  assuming  the  reponsible  position  of  a  legislator  are  three 
in  number. 

i»  The  state  should  not  wtp&se  taxtt^  or  use  £kc  puhiic 
r€V€uue  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  S€€unng  iquai 
frtedom  h  ali  dli^ms* 

3,  The  state  should  not  interfere  with  the  kgaiiy  acquind 
pr&perty  of  any  section  of  its  citizens  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  securing  cquai  freedom  ia  ali  dthcm;  and  in  the 
event  of  any  such  justifiable  interference  aniQuniing  to 
appropriation ;  then,  only  conditional  upon  the  lawful  owner 
being /w//y  compensated, 

3.  The  state  should  not  in  any  way  restrict  t/te  persorml 
isherty  of  citizens  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  stcurmg 
equai  fneimn  A?  ail  ctthens^ 


•  I  am  well  a'wa.n^  fh  ii  rhr  fir-si  of  [lfrs.tr  [broe  princitiles  qeniM,  *;tfk*tlv  *t^a1;ficn[„  WF 
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I  repeat  that  I  do  not  offer  these  as  conclusive  tests  of  the 
wisdom  of  any  proposed  legislation.  I  claim  for  them  this 
use,  however,  that  they  should,  in  every  case,  be  applied  to 
any  stich  proposal;  and  if,  on  such  application,  the  new 
ri^ts  soU^t  to  be  conferred,  and  the  restrictions  on  liberty 
which  they  must  necessarily  involve,  do  not  conflict  with 
eidier  of  the  three  principles,  there  can  be  little  objection  to 
its  legislative  sanction.  If,  however,  any  such  proposal  is 
found  to  come  into  conflict  with  either  of  those  principles; 
then,  I  contend,  a  great  responsibility  is  cast  upon  him  or 
them  who  demand  the  interference  of  the  legislature ;  and 
be  or  they  should  be  forced  to  prove,  conclusively,  that  the 
necessity  for  the  proposal  is  sd  urf;ent  that  it  overrides  the 
ooBsideiation  of  its  transgressing  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  social  system  has  been  built  up. 
lie  should  be  c6mpelled,  too,  to  show  a  strong  probability 
that  the  proposed  means  will  effect  the  desired  end^  without 
producing  an  equally  or  more  injurious  result  to  society,  in 
some  other  direction^  or  at  some  other  time.  The  effect  of  the 
r^ular  application  of  these  principles  to  proposed  measures 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
burden  of  proof  lay;  and  then  it  would  rest  with  those  who 
have  cast  upon  diem  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  legis- 
lative sanction,  to  (ktermine  ( i )  whether  the  necessity  has  been 
proved;  (2)  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^  that  necessity  is  sufficiently  urgent  to  justify  the  sub- 
version of  a  principle  which  is  immemorial,  and  which  has 
for  centuries  served  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  social 
&bric;  (3)  whether  it  has  been  shown  that  the  proposed 
measure  will  effect  the  purpose  aimed  at,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  producing  injurious  results  to  society  in  some 
other^  perhaps  unsuspected,  direction^  or  at  some  other  time* 

*  **  It  is  not  sufficient  (says  Professor  Stanley  Jevons)  to  show  by  direct  experiment  or 
other  indootestable  evidence  that  an  addition  of  ha|>pinesB  is  made.  We  must  also 
a^ure  ourselves  that  there  is  no  equrvxlent  or  greater  subtraction  of  happiness— a 
aofatmctaoQ  which  may  take  effect  either  as  reganis  other  people  oe  subsequent  timts." 
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I  propose  now,   having  anived  at  this  stage  of  my 
argument,  and  having  placed  myself  in  possessipn  of  a 
basis  upon  which  to  work,  to  apply  these  i^rinctples  to 
certain  of  the  more  im[XJrtant  practical  questions— subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  present  day.    I  do  this,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  merits  of  those  particular 
proix>sals,  as  for  the  purpose  of  fully  explaining  and  illustra- 
ting the  process  by  whichj  1  submit,  all  practical  legislaiioti 
should  be  tested.    I  shall  first  ask,  regarding  each  of  themj 
whether  it  conflicts  with  either  of  the  imnciples  laid  down ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  its  so  doing,  I  shall  proceed  to  carefully 
examine  its  merits  and  alleged  necessities^  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  method  which  I  have  explained. 

As  the  various  subjects  with  which  it  is  tny  purpose  lo 
deal  are  capable  of  classification  under  three  heads,  acaird- 
ing  lo  the  resi>ective  principles  to  which  1  conceive  them 
to  apply,  1  have  chosen  to  deal  with  them  in  that  onkt 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  those  which  come  under  the 
first  of  the  three  principles,  vix», 

Tkt  siaU  s/mdd  naf  impose  iaxis,  0r  use  t/t€  /wA/iV  rmtm 
for  any  purp^st^  other  iiian  that  &f  Simring  equai  fr^d^m  it 
ail  dtizms. 

Poor  Lawi,^\n  order  to  carry  out  the  process  of  criticiiiii 
which  1  have  already  explained,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  nece- 
sary  to  consider  whether  the  system  known  as  the  Poor  tti* 
transgresses  the  above  principle-  There  can  be  little  doofcl 
that  it  does,  for  it  involves  the  im[>osilion  of  taxes  ;  and  ti* 
purpose  is  ckarly  mt  that  of  securing  **  ei|uai  freedom  " 
all  citiisens.  Every  citizen  has  now  secured  to  htm 
liberty  to  hve  as  he  chooses,  but  there  is  no  such  oblige 
on  the  state  to  supply  the  mmm  by  which  that  living  ei» 
be  enjoyed.  The  effect  of  the  poor  laws  is  to  appro\trn:tt^ 
in  a  slight  degree,  lo  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  by  taking  from  one  citizen  to  give  to  another,  '("his  * 
a  (itoccss  which,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  would  proitod 
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community  of  possessions,  lhat  is  Communism  ;  and 
although  the  approximation  which  it  involves  is  small,  in 
feet  almost  infinitcsinial  in  degree,  it  is  the  "  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,**  and,  in  time,  would  be  regarded  by  some  as 
a  prtctdtnt  to  justify  a  still  further  approximation.'' 

The  system,  then,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Poor  Laws  is  clearly  a  transgression  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  criticism 
which  I  have  advocated,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider 
whether  there  is  sufficient  ground,  in  its  surrounding  circuni- 
stances^  to  justify  so  serious  a  departure  from  the  broad 
principle  which  it  so  transgresses*  In  such  an  investigation, 
it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  remember  lhat  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  wholly  upon  the  advocates  of  the 
system — that  is  to  say,  of  Poor  laws  generally;  and  the 
smount  of  evidence  in  its  favour  should  preponderate 
greatly,  and  its  nature  be  unmistakable  and  unimpeachable, 
before  the  departure  should  be  entertained.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  demand  from  its  advocates  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  probable  efficacy  of  such  legislation,  as  also  that  the 
removal  of  the  evils  aimed  at — poverty  and  distress — will 
fiot  be  followed  by  the  creation  of  other  evils  in  some 
afferent  dtrectmi^  (not  perhaps  dreamed  of,)  or  at  some 
different  hme,  **The  object  of  a  poor  law  (says  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis)  is  to  relieve  the  various  forms  of  destitu* 
tJOn  and  want,  out  of  a  fund  created  by  compulsory  taxation* 
Its  principle  is  to  take  the  property  of  the  wealthier  classes^ 
and  to  divide  it  among  the  poorer,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
latter,  and  without  obtaining  from  them  an  equivalent."t 

ifistMice  oT  the  in^nncf  in  which  thii*  principle  of  iftex^ri^tim  may  he: 
tbcKDllKir  of  "The  K^k;il  PrQgranune,  to  which  \  liavc  already  reten^U^ 
ctiitK  tkaE,  inaumiich  a>i  ih«:  uace  luu  already  throwtt  un  the  curniniintly  ait 
^-fonrthA  of  t^ic  burden  of  mainlAinuiR  state -$chcKiK  U  has  *' ftdrnJltcd  " 
is  *♦  a  ttnty  la  pfovidt;  ih£  tvhoit  ' :  therefore  that  \uch  schools  should  be 
If  «uch  a  cooientioD  can  come  /rem  %uch  a  qu.arier,  ctifc  would  hav«  llttk 
Icr  jhiirpri^  d^t  hrarifig  if  cdntended  that  the  iitate  h^d,  for  all  tlmt^  mftHi'tUd 
)in£Mi  of  e^ery  ptnir  ;ind  every  itlJc  man  to  receive  support  from  hi*  feUow- 
iBefU.    Mr.  ChamberLiiD  has  in  fact  alreatiy  jtpoken  ol  the  claim  lo  ituih  as^- 

**  Iniyriicc  of  Amhofity  m  Matters  oT  OtfUiioti/'  p.  1G4. 
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The  same  writer  subsequently  admits  thai  "^ifivrr  distress  is 
a  legitimate  object  of  ptjbMc  policy,  up  to  a  ctriain  limU^ 
but  ret] u ires  cmtniiracHng  form  to  deter  applicants/'  Other- 
wise, he  thinks,  it  would  *'  become  a   system  of  legal 
si>o1iation,  which  would  impoverish  one  part  of  the  coav 
munity,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  remainder*"    No  principle 
is  here  mentioned,  by  which  the  deduction  as  to  the  legiii 
macy  of  the  object  is  arrived  at    Mr*  Herbert  Spencer 
objects  to  poor  laws,  because  "in  demanding  from  a  citizen 
contributions  for  the  mitigation  of  distress — contributions 
not  needed  for  the  due  administration  of  men's  rights— the 
slate  is  rmersing  its  JuHciion^  and  dimims^nng  that  liberty 
to  exercise  the  faculties  which  it  was  instituted  to  main- 
tain,"*   The  same  writer  says:  "Those  who  made,  and 
modified,  and  administered  the  old  Poor  Law,  were  respon- 
sible for  producing  an  appalling  amount  of  demo  rah  sation, 
which  it  will  take  more  than  one  generation  to  remote." 
He  speaks,  too,  of  the  responsibility  of  "  recent  and  present 
law-makers,  for  regulations  which  have  brought  into  being 
a  permanent  body  of  tramps  who  ramble  from  union  to 
union." t    Mill,  too^  sees  many  objections  to  the  syMcnu 
"In  all  cases  of  helping  (he  says)  there  are  two  sds 
of  consequences  to  be  considered  :  the  consequences  0/ 
the  assistance  itself,  and  the  consequences  of  rtiymg  on 
the  assistance.    The  forma^^  are  generally  beiieticlal,  tnit 
the  latter,  for  the  most  (wt,  injurious;  so  much  so,  in 
many  cases,  as  greatly  to  miiwdgh  ikg  vaiut  pf  ike  btrntp- 
.   p  .  There  are  few  things,  for  which  it  n  more  mi^ 
chievous  that  people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid  of 
others,  than  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and,  untiAppilfi 
there  is  no  lesson  which  they  more  easily  learn.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  therefore,  one  of  peculiar  nir 
well  as  imjjortance;  how  to  give  the  greatest  ain 
nftdful  lielp,  with  the  smaiiest  enmfntgemtnt  to  iitidiie 

«  <*■  BcicUl  St«tiicfl/'  p>  141.  t  "  Maa  visniis  Th«  Stale,"  p.  i^u 
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reliance  on  it"    The  same  writer  has,  however,  something 
to  say  in  its  favour,  but  ultimately  lays  down  the  following 
test :    If  assistance  is  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  helped  is  as  desirable  as  that  of  the 
person  who  succeeds  in  doing  the  same  thing  without  help, 
the  assistance,  if  capable  of  being  previously  calculated 
upon,  is  mischievous  ;  but  if,  while  available  to  everybody,  it 
leaves  to  every  one  a  strong  motive  to  do  without  it,  if  he 
can,  it  is  then,  for  the  most  part,  beneficial,***    The  effect 
on  motive  has  been  dealt  with,  at  some  length,  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  his  able  work  on  "Popular  Government."  "You 
have,"  he  says,  "  only  to  tempt  a  portion  of  the  population 
into  temporary  idleness,  by  promising  them  a  share  in  a 
fictitious  hoard,  lying  in  an  imaginary  strong  box  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  all  human  wealth.    You  have  only  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  those  who  would  willingly  labour  and 
save,  by  taxing  them  ad  misericordiam  for  the  most  laudable, 
philanthropic  purposes."t    On  reference  to  the  most  recent 
statistics  I  find  that,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire  alone,  the 
poor  rate  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to       566,974,  and 
that  the  county  in  that  year  contained  83,590  paupers.  The 
poor  rate  alone  for  the  year  1886,  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  amounted  to  no  less  than      0,247,443,  or  about 
me-seventh  part  of  the  whole  public  revenue.    The  number 
of  paupers  receiving  assistance  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  1S85  is  stated  to  be  1,346,394,  that  is  to  say  about 
three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.      From  these 
figures  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions to  which  this  eleemosynary  system  has  developed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  so  far,  the  poor-law  system  has 
not  been  even  attempted,  upon  the  English  lines,  in  any  of 
tbe  Australian  colonies ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  altogether 
labour  in  vain  to  discuss  its  merits  and  demerits  as  a 
9stem,  and  its  claims,  as  a  piece  of  state  policy,  to  receive 

•  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  584.         t  **  Popular  Government,"  p.  49 
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legisktivt:  saticliaii.   If  such  a  system  had  been  commeficed 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  same  proportion  of  pau- 
perism existed  among  them  as  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
there  would  be  receiving  support  about  120,000  persons 
out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  three  miJhons,    The  cost 
to  the  tax-payers  of  those  colonies,  estimated  on  the  basis 
supplied  by  Great   Britain,    would  be    annually  about 
^1,000,000,    As  a  fact,  the  numbef  accommodated  at 
various  benevolent  asylums  and  other  similar  institutions 
— which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sUi>iJorted  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription— is  almost  infinitesimal ;  not  amounting^  indeed,  to 
half ptr  cent,  of  the  population,  and  costmg  the  state  miji 
about  one  and  a  lialf  per  ci'uL  of  its  revenue.    Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  iioof- 
law  system    in  Great  Britain.     Yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  paupers  so  supported 
are  from  the  working-classes,  or  indeed  capable  of  work 
It  is  frequently  put,'*  he  says,  "as  if  there  were  so  many 
men  or  women  out  of  work,  as  if  they  were  men  and  wocoeD 
who  ought  to  be  employed.  »  .  *  I  can  tell  you  there  are 
workhouses  in  this  country  containing  1000  to  a 000  inmates, 
in  which  there  are  not  forty  able-bodied  men  or  women,  m 
which  there  are  not  100  who  come  from  what  may  be  called 
the  working-classes.  ,  .  .  I  admit/'  he  adds>  "  that  thflC 
is  business  here  for  legislators,  but  there  is  business,  toa 
for  every  citizen — ^for  the  clerg)^nian,  for  the  reformer, 
the  minister,  for  every  man  who  cares  for  the  country N* 
doubtj  in  all  countries  there  are  deserving  poor,  that  i% 
(KK>r  who  are  so  from  neither  vice  nor  laziness ;  and  it  il 
this  class  which  one  must  have  in  mind  in  considering  tlus 
question.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject 
be  viewed  ^  first,  with  reference  to  those  communitiei' 
which  the  system  is  already  in  Djieratian ;  secondly,  wiA 
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TeSerence  to  those  communities  in  which  the  system  has  not 
yet  been  attempted.  Regarding  Great  Britain,  the  question 
to  be  determined  is  not  whether  the  system  should  have 
ever  been  opmmenced,  but,  whether  so  gigantic  an  organisa- 
tkm,  as  it  has  become,  should,  after  having  been  established 
for  centuries,  be  swept  away  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
scientific  and  equitable  method  of  government  To  adopt 
the  latter  course  would  involve  the  throwing  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  absolutely  helpless  persons  upon  their  own  wretched 
resources.  The  occasion  would  be  seized  upon  by  innumer- 
aUe  impostors,  and  the  system  of  mendicity  would  become 
intolerable.  This  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question — the 
most  conclusive  of  theories  and  doctrines  notwithstanding. 
Regarding  Great  Britain,  therefore,  the  broad  question  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  o(  the  system  itself  is  not  open  for 
oonsideratioa.  But  there  are  two  subordinate  questions 
which  are,  under  the  circumstances,  almost  equally  important. 
They  are :  (i.)  Whether  those,  who  must  now  be  assisted, 
should  receive  what  they  require  from  the  state;  that  is  to 
say,  by  compulsory  contribution,  or  should  depend  upon 
private  and  spontaneous  benevolence  to  support  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  are  accommodated ;  (2.)  whether,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  considered  expedient  for  the  state  to 
continue  to  enfara  contributions  in  the  shape  of  a  poor 
rate,  it  is  not  desirable  to  hedge  the  system  round  with  a 
set  of  conditions  which  are  calculated  to  discourage,  as  much 
as  possible,  its  bdng  depended  upon  and  resorted  to  by 
future  generations. 

Mill  uses  one  apparently  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  state  continuing  its  present  support  of  this  system. 

Since  the  state  (he  says)  must  necessarily  provide  subsis- 
tence for  the  criminal  poor,  while  undergoing  punishment, 
not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor,  who  have  not  offended,  is 
to  give  a  premium  on  crime."  Charles  Dickens,  also,  once 
wrote  : — "  We  have  come  to  this  absurd,  this  dangerous,  this 
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nio list  runs         lhal  the  dishonest  felon  is,  in  respert  cf 
cleanliness,  order,  diet  and  accommodation,  l>etter  provided 
for  and  taken  care  of  than  the  honest  pau]>cr.*'  The  strength 
of  this  argument,  however,  depends  upon  the  adoption,  as  a 
standard  of  treatment^  of  that  which  is  accordtxl  to  the  f^km 
in  the  present  day.    If  he  undergoes  treatment  so  mild,  ami 
his  condition  is  made  so  comfortable  that  the  honest 
jiauper"  would  be  satisfied  with  something  simitar  ;  then  the 
management  of  our  criminal  class  must  be  of  a  very  short-  , 
sighted  character.    If  we  hesitate  about  supplying  every  idle  J 
vagabond,  who  chooses  to  ask  for  them,  with  the  necessaries  1 
of  life,  but  recognise  it  as  a  du/y  of  the  state  to  clotbe;  feed  | 
and  board  one  of  the  same  class,  so  soon  as  be  chooses  to  I 
commit  some  serious  offence  against  societyi  then  w«  lit  I 
indeed  oflTering  a  premium  on  crime.    It  would  be  wm  I 
consistent  to  render  the  conditions  of  the  criminal  class  lo  I 
objectionable  and  so  unbearable  that  no  **  honest  paupcf'  I 
would  consent  to  be  included  among  that  class,  in  OfdeM|M 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.    This  argoment,  then,  ttiSM^H 
of  telling  in  favour  of  indiscriminate  charity  by  the  sul^f 
points  to  the  necessity  for  considerably  mcreastng  |||^H 
severity  of  prison  life.    Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  pM^H 
pects  that  the  ix>or-law  system,  as  it  at  present  eti^^ 
will  diminish  the  amount  of  poverty  among  the  people ;  ^»  I 
that  lias  been  the  aim  of  most,  if  not  all  poor  law  legisbtiofl^^ 
r  have  already  quoted,  from  a  report  of  the  Poor-law  Qar^H 
missioners,  the  following  admissdon ; — *'We  find  (iheyii^H 
on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  starctiv  one  statute  cofincfll^^l 
with  tbe  administration  of  public  relief  which  bas/vWiiB^H 
ihe  effect  dfsiirpted     the  kgtstaturt,  and  that  the  m&jmff 
them  have  crfatrd  nnv  ettiis  and  a^^avated  Xhmt  which 
were  ittiended  ttp  prwent. "  * 

legislation,  then,  so  far,  has  practically  failed  tn 
fittempt  to  mitigate  the  existing  condition  of  things  ^^^B 

•  Qiiot«l  tij  Mr*  Herlifift  Sjjrncct  in  **  The  Man  ytr«»»  The  Stjii«,*'     p.  W 
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arguments,  therefore,  a^<?/«5/ its  continuance  appear  to  be  the 
following : — 

That,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
a  purpose  other  than  that  of  securing  equal  freedom  for  all 
citizens,  it  is  subversive  of  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  constitution  and  our  society  have 
been  based. 

That  it  has,  from  small  beginnings,  grown  to  enormous 
proportions,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that,  under 
a  continuance  of  similar  administration,  the  tendency  will  be 
still  further  to  increase. 

That,  from  its  being  permanently  established  as  a  system, 
it  is  capable  (to  use  Mill's  words)  of  being  "calculated 
upon,"  and  is  therefore  "mischievous,"  by  tending  to 
discourage  providence. 

That  the  fact  of  its  being  maintained  by  compulsory 
contributions  (in  the  shape  of  poor  rates)  is  calculated  to 
sap  the  springs  of  the  charitable  and  sympathetic  motives 
among  the  people,  which  motives  play  a  necessary  and 
important  part  in  the  social  organism,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is  highly  undesirable  for  the  state,  in  any  way,  to  diminish 
or  discourage. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  appear  to  be  the  following : — 

That,  as  a  system,  it  is  already  in  existence^  and  that, 
already,  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons  are  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  its  continuance — that,  therefore,  its  sudden 
tbolition  would  render  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  helpless  and  destitute,  and  thus  supply 
iangerous  material  for  social  and  political  agitators,  whose 
Viccess  is  inimical  to  the  order  and  progress  of  society 
telf. 

That,  inasmuch  as  all  persons  convicted  of  crimes  are, 
aider  the  present  system  of  prison  discipline,  supplied  with 
iie  necessaries  of  life ;  to  refuse  the  same  aid  to  those  who 
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ar^  not  so  convicted  would  be,  substantially^  tu  afler  a 
premium  on  crime. 

That^  by  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system ♦  a  sul&ient 
eround  is  supplied  fur  dlsalluwing  mendicity,  which  is  incan- 
venient  and  objectionable  to  tlie  giver,  and  demoralising  to  the 
recipient,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  unchecked  and 
uncheckable  encouragement  to  vagrants  and  impostors. 

After  carefully  balancing  the  whole  of  these  reasons^for 
and  against  the  continuance  of  the  system,  I  venture  to  thini 
that  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  them  is 
that  those  in  favour  of  the  continuance  ar£  sufficiently 
weighty  to  justify  the  prolonged  departure  from  the  fundi- 
mental  principle  which  the  system  trangresscs  ;  but  that  ific 
following  safeguards  should  be  rigidly  regarded** 

1.  Thai^  inaiimuch  i%R  aU  atlcmpts  to  initigate  the  extent  and  Fnteitsifj 
of  destLLulion,  by  means  of  Icgisilatitin,  have  faiietl,  funbef  iit«di|»!4 
of  the  klntl  should  nol  hastily  be  resorted  lo, 

2.  That  poor-law  rates  should^  tn  all  ca^i  be  /«>ra/,  so  as  to  t)m* 
ccntrate  attention  to  nbusej^  in  those  who  pAy  for  the  maintcnajnceofthc 
syslem,  and  are  thus  immcfliately  rnterefitetl  in  its  gradual  aholitioo, 

J.  That  poor  rates  should  be  levied  lepamtcijf  from  any  ofbeinle 
(police  or  othcfwise)^  so  that  the  amount  of  such  rate  way  vsn 
permanent  guiige  to  taxpayers  in  each  locality^  as  to  ihetli™*^*'* 
increasing  proportioiui  of  the  system,  and  Ihns  serve  as  a  perpcUttl 
lo  its  gradual  reduction  nnd  abolition. 

4.  That  all  institutions,  supported  by  poor  rates,  sHonkl  he 
far  as  ixjssilde,  self-supporting,  by  the  comptiliory  performmiioe  ol 
but  payable  laljour,  by  some  At  least  of  the  inmat^  tceofdiiic  to 
asceftaincd  capabilities. 

5.  That  the  assistance  afforded  by  such  institutions  should  oenM 
the  b^re  mf^sarhi  of  life^  and  that  such  supplies  as  afford  mote 
snljsistence,  as  also  what  are  termed  luxurici,  ihould  \k 
prohibited. 

•  Ka^ccU  mys    It  would  not  t>c  iafe  to  conclude  tKnt  tHr  r    r  '         .  1  w 
itidhhrU  lj^a?i«of  the  Socialism  which  itui£rhn  to  tlic  , 
CHighi  10  Ih£  deicmiincd  by  »  ir^^rcfut  tijilajicing  nif  ailvAntJi. 
pud  we  believe  I  hut  when  this^  ii  done  the  CMKlu^iKtti  wilt        iI.^e  ..: 
th*  pjor  Uu'i  from  the  Ntiiiiiitu'i  which  w«ulil  tie  givtn  r<»  nU  ilic  e*il*  i 
whh  indi^icriinliiate  charily,  wou Id  pniduce  ctiinattiratces  which  wuiltl  befcl 
Hcriovs  tHun  aii)  iniwhicf  which  rr^uks  fruw  a  poor  Uw  j^y^teiu^  when  odfvlBfliy 
profi^rlf  adnitiu%temi/'      Prmirlpte*  of  l^oUtij.{il  Kcofironiy,"  41.  lyS* 
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6l  That  any  vohmtary  ofiers  of  such  luxunes  to  inmates  of  such 
tnstitntioiis,  from  ontside  sources,  should  be  rigorously  prohibited, 
inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  their  possibility  tends  to  make  such 
institutions  attractive. 

7.  That  mendicity  of  all  kinds  should  be  disallowed. 

&  That  inmates  of  all  such  institutions,  recipients  of  poor-law  rates, 
should  be  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  the  precincts  of  the 
institution. 

9.  That  every  indulgence  calculated  to  render  such  institutions 
attractive,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  last  resource  by 
ponible  inmates,  should  be  rigorously  discouraged. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
baUe  that  the  system  would  be  considerably  reduced, 
^   without,  at  the  same  time,  doing  anything  to  shock  the 
sense  of  charity  and  hmnanity  which  is  possessed  by  the 
^    individual  members  of  society.  Recipients  of  poor  law  assist- 
ance should  be  admitted,  as  such,  only  in  what  Sir  Geo. 
Comewall  Lewis  calls  ''severe"  cases  of  distress;  and  all  pos- 
able  "  counteracting  forces,"  as  he  terms  them,  should  be 
employed  to  discourage  the  system.    In  this  way,  the  ''very 
uallest  encouragement,"  as  Mill  puts  it,  would  be  afforded 
Id  the  poor,  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  workhouse 
or  "  work'us,"  as  it  is  called,  would  soon  cease  to  be  looked 
Bpon  as  a  sort  of  haven,  into  which  aged  men  and  women 
could  creep,  who  had,  through  a  knowledge  of  its  comforts, 
legated  the  most  ordinary  thrift  and  providence  in  life. 
It  will  be  observed  that  my  remarks,  under  this  head,  are 
Titten  more  particularly  with  reference  to  Great  Britain ; 
It  they  apply  equally  well  to  younger  countries,  except 
It,  so  far,  the  system  has,  in  most,  if  not  all  the  colonies, 
'  been  established.    This  is  a  weighty  consideration,  and 
\  fiict  alone  should,  I  think,  deter  statesmen  from  enter- 
upon  the  system,  without  the  most  mature  reflection, 
poor  laws  have  been  described  by  an  able  writer  in  the 
'minster  Review  as  "a  safety-valve  against  rebellion," 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  times  of  severe  distress, 
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in  thick1y'jK>pukt€d  communities,  the  capability  of  obtajning 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  is  a  desirable  outlet  for  intense 
discontent  with  the  existing  but  inevitable  inequalities  oi 
society.  Looked  at  from  this  j>oint  of  view,  sych  a 
system  would,  under  certain  circums^nces,  really  tontd- 
buie  to  the  greater  security  of  libenies  to  the  whole  com- 
munity* 

In  every  case,  however,  the  system,  if  it  is  established^  of, 
(being  established)  is  maintained,  should  be  administered 
under  all  the  most  rigid  restrictions  calculated  to  discoura^ 
citizens  from  relying  on  it,  or  resorting  to  it 

Staif^  EdficatmL — I  have  no  hesitation  in  characterisinig 
the  maintenance  of  state  education  as  a  distinct  transgret 
sion  of  the  first  principle  of  the  three  which  1  have  deduced 
from  an  analysis  of  nian^s  wants  as  an  individual  member 
of  society,  vis^  ^  that  the  state  should  not  tmpme  faxes,  ffr 
me  the  publk  revenue  for  any  other  |juri>osc  than  thai  of 
seamng  equal  freedom  to  ali  cithern.    It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  every  citizen  should  have  the  iii^erty  to  be  educated 
if  he  so  wish  ;  but  state  education,  as  now  ^tablished  in 
most  English  speaking  communities^  involves  a  recognition 
a  right  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  by  which  to  stfcoit 
such  education*    No  one,  !  thinks  has  ever  seriously  dis- 
puted the  proposition  with  which  I  have  opened  this  sectit* 
•  of  the  present  chapter.    With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  "Social  Stitic^'l 
do  not  thmk  any  other  writer  has  recorded  his  objcctiom^ 
the  system  on  that  ground.    Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  L 
has  dealt  at  great  length  with  this  subject,  and  he 
handled  it  with  even  more  than  his  usual  incisivcness.  !» 
the  work  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  sets  forth  m 
imaginary  conversation,  which  is  supposed  to  take 
b*;tween  a  government  and  a  citizen  of  the  same  com 
Tliat  conversation  so  clearly  shows  how  such  a  system 
gresses  the  fundamental  rule,  for  a  recggnition  tif  wh 
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am  contending,  that  I  shall  venture  to  set  it  forth  as  a  portion 
of  iny  own  argument. 

"  *Your  taxes  are  heavier  this  year  than  last,'  complains  a 
citizen  to  the  government ;  *  how  is  it  ?* 

"  *  The  sums  voted  for  these  new  school-houses,  and  for 
the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  have  increased 
the  draught  upon  our  exchequer,'  replies  the  government. 

"  'School-houses,  masters,  and  mistresses — what  have  I  to 
do  with  these?  You  are  charging  me  with  the  cost  of  them 
are  you?* 

"  •  Yes.' 

"  *  Why  ?  I  never  authorised  you  to  do  so.' 
•   "*True;  but  parliament,  or  in  other  words,  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  has 'decided  that  the  education  of  the  young 
shall  be  entrusted  to  us,  and  has  authorised  us  to  raise  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  fulfilling  this  trust' 

"  'But, suppose  I  wish  to  superintend  the  education  of  my 
children  myself?* 

•*  *  You  may  do  as  you  please ;  but  you  must  pay  for  the 
privilege  we  offer,  whether  you  avail  yourself  of  it  or  not. 
Even  if  you  have  no  children  you  must  still  pay.' 
And  what  if  I  refuse?*  .... 

**  'You  must  agree  to  our  terms,  and  pay  your  share  of  the 
new  tax.* 

"  *  See  now,  what  a  dilemma  you  place  me  in.  ...  I 
must  either  give  you  a  part  of  my  property  for  nothing ;  or, 
sAiould  I  make  a  point  of  having  some  equivalent,  I  must 
cease  to  do  that  which  my  natural  affections  prompt.  Will 
you  answer  me  a  few  questions  ?* 

"'Certainly.' 

«« « What  is  it  that  you,  as  a  national  executive,  have  been 
appointed  for?  Is  it  not  to  maintain  the  rights  of  those 
who  employ  you,  or  in  other  words,  to  guarantee  to  each 
the  fullest  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  compatible 
with  the  equal  freedom  of  all  others  ?' 
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*'*h  has  been  so  decided/ 

"*And  it  has  been  also  decided  that  you  are  justified  in 
diminishing  this  freedom,  only  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
needful  for  preserving  the  remainder,  has  it  not 
*  That  is  evidently  a  corollary/ 

"  *  Exactly,  And  now  let  me  ask  what  is  this  projierty, 
this  money i  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  you  are  demand' 
ing  from  me  an  additional  amount  ?  Is  it  not  that  which 
enables  me  to  get  food»  clothing,  shelter^  recreation ;  or, 
to  repeat  the  original  expression^  that  on  which  1  depend  for 
the  exercise  of  most  of  my  faculties 

"  *It  is/ 

**  *  Therefor^  to  decrease  my  property  is  to  decrease  ray 
freedom  to  exercise  my  faculties,  is  it  not  P 
"'Clearly/ 

** '  Then  this  new  impost  of  yours  will  practically  deci^ 
my  freedom  to  exercise  my  faculties  ?* 

"*Yes/ 

Weill  do  you  not  now  perceive  the  contradiction? 
Instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a  protector,  you  are  actmg  tk 
Iiart  of  an  aggressor.  What  you  were  apix)inted  to  guarantee 
me  and  others,  you  are  now  taking  away.  To  see  that  the 
liberty  of  each  man  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  desires 
is  unrestricted,  save  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,  is  your  sptciil 
function.  To  diminish  this  liberty,  by  means  of  taxes, 
civil  restraints,  more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  perfom- 
ing  such  function,  is  wTong^  because  adverse  to  the  fundiofl 
iteelfi  Now,  your  new  impost  does  so  diminish  this  libcrtif, 
more  than  is  absolutely  needful*  and  it  is,  consequently* 
unjustifiable/"* 

The  logic  of  this  dialogue  is,  I  venture  to  think,  tinasai- 
able,  and  it  only  confirms  my  primary  contention  under 
head^  viiJ.,  that  the  system  of  stale  education  tt 
outset,  subversive  of  the  alK>ve  principle,    I'his  co 
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throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  call  for  the  state  to 
interfile,  or  to  continue  its  interference  in  this  matter  of 
education.  What  now  are  the  arguments  which  are  advanced 
in  favour  of  its  being  admitted  to  the  category  of  justifiable 
departures  from  that  broad  principle?  Those  arguments 
must  come  from  the  advocates  of  the  system,  and  they  must 
be  of  a  somewhat  overwhelming  nature  to  justify  such  a 
departure.    I  shall  enumerate  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  asked  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Radical  Programme  "  whether    it  is  not  a  duty  which  the 
state  owes  to  the  humblest  of  its  subjects  to  guarantee  their 
children  a  modicum  of  learning?"    And  with  the  same 
fearless  logic,  he  concludes :    If  it  is,  then  it  must  be 
a  moral  violation  of  that  duty  to  perform  it  in  a  niggardly 
and  grudging  manner,  painful  and  intolerable  to  English 
feeling."*    This  is,  of  course,  a  bold  trifling  with  first 
principles ;  and,  considering  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  edited 
the  volume,  it  is  very  unpardonable  trifling.    If  the  state 
owes  the  duty,  let  us  ask  who  is  the  state  ?  It  is  everybody. 
So  that  everybody  owes  to  the  children  of  every  humble 
citizen  a  modicum  of  learning.    But  surely  not  to  the 
children  of  humble  citizens  only.    There  is  no  special  merit 
in  being  humble  now-a-days,  or  even  in  being  poor,  though 
the  Radical  author  would  apparently  so  contend.  People 
who  are  not  "poor"  or  "humble"  must  have  the  same 
Hgkt  for  their  children,  and  the  proposition,  made  more 
plain,  amounts  to  this:  "Everybody  owes  to  everybody 
else's  children  a  modicum  of  learning."   The  proposition  is 
tiinply  puerile,  and  certainly  unworthy  the  editor  (Mr. 
Chamberlain),  though,  as  I  shall  show,  he  has  himself  said 
>iiuch  the  same  thing.    Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says  : 
*•  One  of  the  earliest  measures  for  the  relief  oi  the«rural  poor 
itlKnild  be  to  secure  free  education  for  their  children."!  The 
^agiish  of  this  is  that  those  who  disapprove  should  be  made  to 

**]Udical  Programme,"  p.  59.         t  "  Radical  Programme,"  p.  107. 


YmnpMiffjty  payment  by  those  wh 
in  stale  schools.    The  tyranri) 
acknowledged  hmtfii  for  atwi/a 
more  unl>earable  than  the  lyran 
bene^t.    Then  we  are  to!d  that 
be  unable  \o  pay  for  their  c 
satisfied  with  the  "stigma  of  pa 
sion  of  inability  involves  1  Surt 
for  free  sch  x)b  is  a  much  more 
cast,  not  upon  individuals  only,  b 
ing  classes  /  These  are  really  not 
tiod  here  is  only  intended  to  shoi 
Radical  or  Socialistic  programme 

There  are  really  two  heads  to  1 
the  state  should  educate  at  alii 
doing  so,  who  should  imy  for  th 
briefly  with  bothj  in  the  order  in 

In  the  first  t>Iace,  there  is  n 
to  the  advantages  of  education^  s 
character.  The  elevation  of  the 
stale  should  have  a  keen  regard  f 
opinions  that  education,  of  the  /j 
towards  that  eleva^jgj^^^^^ 
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thai  is  to  say,  the  putting  in  possession  of  the  intel- 
lectual tools  by  which  all  the  higher  branches  of  mind- 
cultivation  are  reached.    To  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
arithmetic  there  can  be  no  objection— nay,  there  can 
be  nothii^  but  approval;  for,  inasmuch  as  every  citizen 
is  assumed  to  know  the  law,  and  ignorance  of  it  is  not 
regarded  as  ari  excuse  for  its  breach,  everyone  needs  to  be 
capable  of  reading  a  law  when  it  is  printed.    It  is  equally 
requisite  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  to 
calculate  matters  of  every-day  occurrence.    Of  course 
higher  education  is  beneficial  if^  adapted  to  the  line  of  life 
in  which  the  learner  is  placed,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  help  him 
to  get  to  a  higher  position  among  his  fellow  beings.  But  now, 
having  admitted  so  much,  I  have  yet  to  ask — should  the 
state  supply  this  education  ?   Are  there  not  a  hundred 
things  more  necessary  for  all  classes  ?   However  desirable 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may  be,  mankind  succeeded 
without  them.    Is  not  food  more  important — is  it  not 
absolutely  indispensable  ?   So  also  clothing,  shelter,  warmth 
in  winter,  medicine  in  sickness.    Is  it  not  more  important 
that  the  food  we  eat  should  be  wholesome,  than  that  our 
education  should  be  good  ?   Yet  the  state  takes  upon  itself 
none  of  these  wants.    It  does  not  undertake  the  supply  of 
meat,  bread,  butter,  or  milk.    It  does  not  concern  itself 
about  the  thickness  or  sufficiency  of  our  clothing;  about 
the  temperature  of  our  dwellings.    Surely  the  proper  feeding 
of  the  body  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  feeding  of  the 
mind.    Then  why  should  education  be  undertaken  by  the 
state  ?   While  many  hundreds  of  children,  in  Great  Britain, 
are  being  taught  to  read  and  write,  they  are  suffering  from  a 
want  of  clothing,  and  in  some  cases  from  an  empty  stomach. 
Why  does  the  state  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  those  more 
important  wants  ?   There  must  surely  be  some  other  reason 
for  state  interference  in  this  matter.    Now,  the  advocates  of 
state  education  have  John  Stuart  Mill  on  their  side.  I^t 
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US  then  see  what  arguaients  he  advances.    In  the  first  place, 
he  justifies  the  state  taking  education  in  hand  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  one  of  those  commodities  which  the  consumer 
cannot  judge  for  himself.    He,  thereforCi  claims  it  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  allowing  the  individual  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  own  wants.    Practically,  this  means  that  every 
man^  being  a  judge  of  butter,  or  sugar,  or  bread,  or  meat,  or 
ctoth,  or  linen,  he  should  be  left  to  look  after  his  om 
interest ;  but  in  matters  in  which  he  is  m/  a  "  competent 
Judge*'  it  is  "admissible  in  principle  that  the  governmem 
should  provide  it "  for  him.    Considering  the  authority  from 
which  this  doctrine  comes^  it  is  indeed  extraordinar>%  Ijet 
us  see  where  it  would  lead.    Mill  himself  admits  that  even 
in  **  material  objects  produced  for  our  use/*  it  is  "  not  true 
universally"  that  the  consumer  is  the  best  judge.    If  this  is 
so^  which  we  may  assume  on  the  admission,  should  the 
state  provide  for  the  stupid   people?    Should  the  stai^ 
undertake  the  function  of  advising  citizens  what  1%,  and 
what  is  not  a  good  article?    This  is  really  what  Mill's 
doctrine  would  lead  to.    To  go  further ;  if  the  stale  is 
only  to  interfere  when  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  judge 
the  article  is  tolerably  universal,  why  should  not  the  stite 
take  in  hand  the  work  now  performed  by  lawyers^  pbyskum  1 
and  chemists  ?    How  many  of  the  public  are  "  competent  1 
judges "   of  law  or  physic  ?    How   many  of  them  are  j 
"  competent  judges    as  to  whether  they  really  want  sodi 
advice?    Surely  the  state  shouid  come  in  here  alsoi  I 
cannot  follow  up  the  illustrations  of  its  unsoundness  as  in 
argument ;  but  it  applies  to  such  subjects  of  consumption* 
as  art,  literature,  the  drama,  and  even  the  sciences.    It  is  tnie 
that  the  masses  are  not    comjietent "  judges  of  tlic  lughtf 
branches  of  culture  ;  but  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
that  their  ignorance  is  so  profound  that  they  cannot 
date  lire  advantages  of  reading  the  newsiKijier,  writing  1 
letter,  and  being  able  to  correctly  add  up  an  aceoiiiil» 
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9r  expeditiousfly  check  the  money-change  which  they  receive 
in  their  every-day  transactions?  Yet  these  are  obvious 
results  of  the  ordinary  state-school  curriculum,  and  if  any 
part  of  the  masses  are  so  dense  that  they  cannot  really 
discern  these  advantages,  I  venture  to  think  that  when  the 
schoc^g  has  been  forced  upon  them  it  will  not  be  to  much 
purpose.  But  if  this  reason — the  inability  of  the  consumer 
to  judge  any  commodity  for  himself — is  a  sufficient  one  for 
justifying  the  assimiption  by  the  state  of  the  supply  of  that 
commodity,  where  is  the  result  to  terminate?  Can,  for 
instance,  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  masses  judge  in 
literature  between  elevating  and  unhealthy  writing?  Can 
one  out  of  a  hundred  judge  in  the  drama,  as  to  the  probable 
effect  upon  character  of  a  particular  plot  or  dialogue? 
Can  one  out  of  a  hundred  distinguish  a  chromo-litho- 
graph  from  a  water-colour?  Can  one  out  of  a  hundred 
judge  as  to  the  good  or  injurious  effect  on  their  minds 
of  reading  Mr.  Tyndall's  famous  Belfast  address,  or 
the  scientific  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Owen  or 
Spencer?  If  not,  then,  according  to  Mill's  doctrine, 
the  state  should  provide  and  supply  to  the  people  their 
art,  their  literature,  their  theology,  their  science,  and 
their  dramatic  entertainment,  and  a  hundred  other  wants  of 
which  they,  and  many  educated  people  even,  are  incapable  of 
judging  the  merits  or  demerits.  As  a  fact,  the  Russian 
Government  proscribes  certain  scientific  works  which  are 
calculated  to  unsettle "  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and,  in 
China,  the  government  actually  publishes  a  catalogue  of 
works  which  may  be  read.  Mill's  doctrine  would,  if 
followed  to  its  logical  consequences,  lead  to  the  same  and 
similar  practices  by  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  dealt  somewhat  trenchantly  with  this  doctrine. 
"  It  is  aligned  (he  says)  that  parents,  and  especially  those 
whose  children  most  need  instructing,  do  not  know  what 
good  instruction  is."    He  then  sets  out  Mill's  principle,  and 
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coTuments  upon  it  thus :     It  is  strange  that  so  judicious  a 
writer  should  feel  satisfied  with  such  a  worn-out  plea-  This 
alleged  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  been 
the  reason  assigned  for  all  state  interferences  whatever.  Il 
was  on  this  plea  that  buyers  were  unable  to  tell  good  fabrics 
from  bad ;  that  those  compUcaied  re^'ulations,  which  encum- 
bered  the  French  manufacttirersj  were  estabh'shed.  The 
use  of  certain  dyes  tn  England  was  prohibited,  becatue  of 
the  insufficient  dtsrernnient  of  the  people.    Directions  for 
the  pro|ier  making  of  [>ins  were  issued,  under  the  idea  thai 
exi^erience  would  not  teach  the  jjurchasers  whirh  were  best. 
Those  examinations  as  to  competency,  which  the  German 
handicraftsmen  undergo,  are  held  needful  as  saleguards  to 
the  customers.    A  stock  argument  for  the  state^teachi  ng 
of  religion  has  been  thai  the  luasses  cannot  distinguish  (alse 
religion  from  true.    There  is  hardly  a  single  deiiartmejit  oi 
life,  over  which,  for  similar  reasons,  legislative  supervisitJii 
has  not  been,  or  may  not  be  established."* 

But  Mill  advances  other  reasons  in  favour  of  stale  edua* 
tion*  "  There  are  (he  says)  certain  primary  elements  aitd 
means  of  knowledge,"  which  **all  human  beings  should 
acquire  during  childhood."  In  the  first  place,  he  conicnis 
the  parents  owe  this  to  their  children  as  a  duty,  and  also 
the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  sufier  seni 
from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of  educati^ia 
in  their  fellow-citizens/' 

The  stale,  therefore,  he  says,  should  impose  on  pictois 
the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  Losifiiciion  if 
rhildren/'  and  he  adds  this  "cannot  fairly  be  done,  without 
taking  measures  to  ensure  that  such  instruction  shall  k 
always  accessible  to  them,  either  gmtMitQusi\\  or  H  * 
trtfiing  e.v^rnsf." 

The  question  of  determining  who  should  pay  I  shall  ^ 
with  afterwards*    At  present  I  merely  wish  to  deal  with  i*« 
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reason  given  for  the  state  taking  it  in  hand.  This  latter 
argument  is  practically  that  the  want  of  education  renders  a 
man  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  who,  Mill 
says,  are  "liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of 
ignorance."  This  argument  is  an  old  one,  and  is  very 
popular.  I  shall  begin  my  criticism  of  its  bearing  on  the 
matter  by  admitting  its  truth,  that  is  to  say  for  argument's 
sake.  Suppose  now  the  want  of  education  is  conducive  to 
crime ;  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  state  taking  upon 
itself  to  supply  the  want  ?  How  many  crimes  could  be 
traced  to  an  empty  stomach  ?  How  many  men  and  women 
have  been  transported  for  such  offences  as  the  theft  of  a  pair 
of  boots,  which  the  thief  intended  to  sell  in  order  to  buy 
bread  with  the  proceeds  ?  How  many  poachers,  and  how 
many  sheep*stealers  have  been  hanged  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted by  the  promptings  of  hunger  ?  How  many  thefts 
could  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  obtain  clothing  for  some  poor 
unfortunate  children  ?  How  many  men  have  turned  burglars, 
highwaymen,  and  even  resorted  to  murder,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  bodily  wants ?  Marcus  Clarke's  "His  Natural  Life" 
will  give  some  answers  to  these  questions?  Yet,  I  ask, 
should  the  state,  in  consequence,  undertake  to  satisfy  these 
wants  tn  aniia'pattan^  in  order  to  prevent  the  crimes  which 
the  wants  might  lead  to  ?  That  is  Mill's  doctrine.  If  the 
state  thus  supplied  every  want,  lest  otherwise  it  might 
lead  to  crimes,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  operate 
as  a  splendid  incentive  to  a  variety  of  offences,  cleverly 
conceived  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  particular 
object  desired.  The  contention  so  often  urged  that  the 
education  is  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  not  for  the 
individual,  has  already  served  as  a  ground  for  repudiating  the 
liability  of  the  parent  to  pay  for  it.  "  It  was  not  intended  (says 
"The  Radical  Programme,")  that  the  parent  should  be  taxed 
.  .  .  to  provide  for  a  service  which  the  state  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  communttyJ* 
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The  forct:  of  ihe  argument  I  bave  used — that  if  the  state 
alfords  education  it  shuuld  afTord  food  and  clothing  also —has 
at  last  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  school  board. 

In  March,  1884,  the  London  School  Board  **  resolved  to 
apply  for  authority  to  use  ht  ai  chiriiaMe  Jum/s  for  supplying, 
gratis,  meais  and  chthing  to  indigent  children/** 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  adds  : — **  Presently,  the  definition  of 
*  indigent' will  be  widened  ;  more  children  wiU  be  included, 
and  more  funds  asked  for/* 

It  has  been  very  proiierly  pointed  out  that  if  the  stale 
inkes  out  of  the  hands  of  tke  parent  the  trouble  and 
exfjenses  of  education,  and   consistently  follows  uyi  the 
principle,  by  doing  the  same  with  the  subjects  of  feeding 
and  clothing,  the  parental  responsibility  would  be  practiaiily 
annulled.   The  system  of  state  education  is  therefore  only 
a  small  step  towards  a  modified  Communism.  An  able  wnter, 
in  the  pioneer  number  of  Saibntf^s  Magazim^  in  an  artide 
on    Socialism,"  |>oints  out  that  though  **the  plea  of  a  service 
to  government  in  the  way  of  reducing  violence  and  crimet 
through  the  influence  of  the  public  schools,  is  often  utgei" 
yet  that  it  "was  not  the  real  consideration  and  motive,  wliicli 
in  any  instance  ever  actually  led  to  the  establishment  of  tb^ 
s)steni,  or  which,  in  any  land,  supports  public  instniclioii  | 
now/'  "Indeed,"  lie  says,  "  the  immediate  effects  of  pofrtjlir 
instruction,  in  reducing  crime,  are  even  in  dispute,"  and  t>« 
adds,  in  a  subsequent  pan  of  the  same  article  "  in  ail  iti 
stages  the  movement  has  been  pureiy  sortaihtte  in  charactcft 
springing  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  stale  would  be  j 
stronger,  and  the  individual  members  richer,  and  happ«f»  j 
and  better,  if  power  and  discretion,  in  this  matter  of  ^  I 
education  of  children,  were  taken  away  from  the  family  tiKl  j 
lodged  with  the  government.**  ^  I 

I  go  back  now  to  my  admission  as  to  thr  anti-crirtwHiJ  I 
effects  of  education.    I  made  the  admission  for  the  I 
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beii^  in  otder  to  show  that,  even  if  it  did  have  that  effect, 
there  were  numerous  other  wants,  the  supply  of  which  by  the 
state  would  do  the  same,  yet  which  wants  the  state  did  not 
attempt  to  supply.  I  do  not  admit  the  contention  that  crime 
is  rendered  less  likely  by  the  imparting  of  the  sort  of 
instmctioii  which  is  given  in  state  schools.  It  is,  I  think, 
certain  that  the  anti-criminal  consideration  was  not  an 
element  in  its  inception  as  a  system,  and,  even  if  it  were, 
there  should  have  been  conclusive  proof  of  its  effect  in  that 
direction  before  the  system  was  established.  That  has  never 
been  forthcoming.  As  the  writer  last  referred  to  observes, 
"  the  question  is  at  the  very  most  unsettled^**  yet  the  system 
itself  is  in  full  operation.  Macaulay  said  "  that  whoever  had 
the  right  to  hang  had  the  right  to  educate,^'  and,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Miss  Martineau,  that  accomplished  woman  said : 
""As  a  mere  police  tax,  this  rating  would  be  a  very  cheap 
affair.  It  would  cost  us  much  less  than  we  now  pay  for 
juvenile  depravity."*  Now,  in  both  these  utterances,  there 
b  the  same  assumption,  viz.,  that  there  is  this  close  connec- 
tion between  education  and  crime,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
yet  unproved. 

Figures,  I  know,  will  prove  anything,  so  that,  for  exacti- 
tude, I  should  not  rely  on  them;  but  they  are  certainly 
useful  for  showing  broad  results. 

I  find  by  statistics  at  hand  that  the  state  school  average 
attendance  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1874,  was  1,985,000  ; 
and  that,  in  1885,  it  had  increased  to  3,800,000 — that  is 
to  say,  the  attendance  had  doubled.  It  will  be  admitted  that, 
after  13  years  of  such  widespread  education,  there  should  be 
some  perceptible  diminution  in  the  statistics  of  crime.  Yet, 
I  find,  the  criminal  convictions,  which  were,  in  1874,  11,912, 
had  not  been  reduced  four  per  cent,  though  the  attendance 
had  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  Mr.  Spencer  quotes 
some  very-striking  statistics  to  much  the  same  effect    I  do 

•  "  Social  Sutics,"  p.  379. 
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not,  however,  claim  that  these  figures  conclusively  prove 
the  tion  effect  of  education  as  an  influence  in  reduction 
of  crime  ;  but  I  do  contend  that  if  the  justification  for  stale 
education  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  this  theory^  thai 
the  system  has  been  established  very  much  in  advance  of 
the  basis  having  been  rendered  certain.  Von  Humboldt 
says  :  "  National  education /aiis  in  accomplish tng  the  object 
proposed  by  it^  viz.,  the  reformation  of  morals  according 
to  the  model  which  the  state  considers  most  conducive  to  its 
designs/**  Mr  Spencer  contends  that  if  there  is  any  educa- 
tion or  training  of  the  mind  calculated  to  reduce  crime, 
it  would  have  to  be  of  an  emQtionai  character ;  but,  after 
giving  reasons  for  that  behef^  he  pertinently  adds :  "  From 
all  legislative  attempts  at  emotional  education  may  heaves 
defend  us 

There  are,  yet»  other  grounds  upon  which  the  state  is  said 
to  be  justified  in  undertaking  the  functions  of  the  school 
proprietor.    Rousseau,  in  his  famous  "  Contrat  Sociil" 
(Uv.  i,,  c.  I.),  said  :  "The  right  of  v&iing  imposes  the  dtdyt^ 
imstrudim  in  its  exercise*'  (Le  droit  d'y  voter  suffit  pour 
m'imposer  le  devoir  de  m'en  instruire).    The  answer  to  this 
contention  seems  to  me  to  be  a  ver>*  short  one.  The 
exercise  of  the  franchise  is  certainly  a  nght,  that  is,  afli^r  (he 
law  has  given  it  sanction  ;  but  it  is  not  an  Mtgn^i^m,  Every 
citizen  is  at  liberty  to  refrain  from  exercising  that  rigfti. 
It  js  a  hberty  which  the  governing  power  concede  to  I 
him.    Is  there  any  known  principle  in  law,  or  in  moralst  t*F 
which  the  granting  of       concession  entitles  the  persotv 
to  whom  it  is  granted,  to  demand  a  mmtdt    Vet  that  is 
Rousseau's  doctrine.    If  the  state  f&n  ed  a  citizen  to  ejtemise 
the  franchise,  it  might  be  said — Then  you  arc  bouftd  I 
to  ^mli/y  him  for  the  duty  you  impfm.*'  But  the  state  KtjfSJ  I 
**Vou  ma  ft  if  ymi  ihmu^  exercise  the  franchise;  I  leave  I 
to  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  are  cQjnpetenl  to  da  I 
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But,  even  if  such  a  concession  did  impose  a  duty,  it  would 
yet  have  to  be  proved  that  such  education  as  the  state  gives 
would  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector — that  is,  would  make  him 
exercise  the  franchise  more  wisely.  Indeed,  the  so-called 
"Liberar*  press  of  Victoria  has  lately  admitted  that  the 
electoral  test  of  literacy  is  not,  after  all,  much  of  a  guaran- 
tee of  intelligence.'^  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  had  no  more 
education  than  that  which  the  state  gives  would  not  read 
political  works.  He  would  probably  read  his  daily  paper 
only,  and  accept,  as  correct  and  unanswerable,  most  of 
the  views  expressed  by  the  particular  organ  which  he 
patronised ;  but  whether  such  a  course  of  reading  would 
render  him  wiser  in  the  use  of  the  franchise  is  a  question 
which  would  depend  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  news- 
paper. 1  venture  to  think  that,  inasmuch  as  newspapers  are 
purely  commercial  undertakings,  the  matter  which  would  be 
coiitained  in  a  paper  read  by  such  a  man  would  be  of 
a  character  calculated  to  please  rather  than  instruct  him. 
The  section  of  the  press  above  referred  to  says :  "  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  young  Australian,  to  a  large  extent,  restricts 
his  reading  very  much  to  his  newspaper."  In  such  a  case, 
instead  of  correcting  the  crude  and  ill-digested  opinions 
which  he  entertained,  his  daily  reading  would  rather  serve 
to  confirm  him  in  those  opinions,  because  that  would  best 
please  him  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  only  effect  would  be 
to  render  him  more  confident,  and  more  dangerous  to 
himself  and  those  about  him.  I  find  this  same  idea  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Spencer  :  "  Knowing  rules  of  syntax,"  he  says, 
"  being  able  to  add  up  correctly ;  having  geographical  infor- 
mation, and  a  memory  stocked  with  the  dates  of  kings' 
accessions,  and  generals'  victories,  no  more  implies  fitness  to 
form  political  conclusions  than  acquirement  of  skill  in  draw- 
ing implies  expertness  in  telegraphing,  or  than  an  ability 
to  play  cricket  implies  proficiency  on  the  violin."  And, 
>n  reference  to  the  contention  as  to  ihe  uses  of  reading. 
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he  adds :  *'  Table  talk  proves  thai  nine  out  of  teu  people 
read  what  ammes  them  or  mUrtsts  Ihemi  rather  than 
what  ms/ruvls  them  i  and  the  last  thing  they  read  is  some- 
thing  which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or  dispels  ground- 
less hopes."*    Mr.  Huxley,  too,  has  made  some  admirable 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  lecture  on  **  A  Libeial  Educa- 
tion/* delivered  to  the  South   I^ndon  Working  Men's 
College.     Speaking  of  the  education  obtainable  at  the 
primary  schools  in  England,  he  says:  "The  child  learns 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  history  or  the  political  organisa- 
tion of  his  own  country*    His  general  impression  is  that 
everything  of  much  importance  happened  a  ver>^  long  while 
ago ;  and  that  the  Queen  and  the  gentlefolks  govern  the 
country  much  after  the  fashion  of  Ring  David  and  the  elders 
and  nobles  of  Israel — his  sole  models/*  And  then  he  adds  : 
"  Will  you  give  a  man  with  this  information  a  vote?  In  easy 
times  he  sells  it  for  a  pot  of  beer.    >Vhy  should  he  not? 
It  is  of  about  as  much  use  to  him  as  a  chignon,  and  k 
knows  as  much  what  to  do  with  it  for  any  other  pur^iosc 
In  bad  times,  on  the  contrary,  he  applies  his  simple  theory 
of  government,  and  believes  that  his  rulers  are  the  cause  of 
his  suflferings,  a  belief  which  sometimes  bears  reinarkal>lc 
practical  fruit,    ,    .    *    Teach  a  man  to  read  and  wiifc^ 
and  you  have  put  into  his  hands  the  great  kej*s  of 
wisdom  box,    But  it  is  quite  another  matter  whether  hee«r 
opens  the  box  or  not.    And  he  is  as  HMy  h  p&hnn  as 
dire  /timseif^  if^  wiilmni  ^uidanct^  ht  swiiiiows  tkt  fir%t 
that  comes  to  kami,-^^ 

A  further  reason  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  suti 
education.  It  has  been  said  that  every  child  has  a  r^^ 
to  be  educated,  and  for  a  parent  to  neglect  giving  it  lh»l 
education  is  to  **  deprive  the  child  of  one  of  its  most  taJuiUe 
iikrtiis  ;  thus  the  state,  in  providing  education,  iirotectstk 

•  "  '11»e  Mfld  vMTiiii  'lilt  Rlale,**  ^,  31. 
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child."  This  is  certainly  ingenious  reasoning.  It  attacks 
Individualists  or  true  Liberals  with  their  own  weapons. 
But  let  us  examine  it.  Suppose  we  admit  the  rights 
for  argument's  sake.  Then  the  state,  without  waiting, 
as  it  does  in  other  matters,  to  see  if  there  is  an  infringement 
of  the  right  by  the  pn-ent,  comes  in  and  takes  the  respon- 
sibility off  the  parent's  shoulders.  Why  should  this  novel 
doctrine  be  confined  to  education?  Every  child  has  a  claim 
on  its  parents  for  food  and  clothing — a  right  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  by  them.  Why  should  not  the  state  step  in  (without 
waiting  to  see  if  there  is  any  neglect)  and  take  the  feeding 
and  clothing  in  hand,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion ?  Every  man  has  a  right  to  have  his  contracts  per- 
formed by  the  other  contracting  party.  Why  should  not  the 
state,  upon  the  same  principle,  relieve  that  other  party  of 
the  obligation,  and  do  it  for  him.  The  carrying  out  of  such 
a  doctrine  would  lead  to  results  at  once  absurd  and  im- 
practicable. As  Mr.  Spencer  says  :  "  No  cause  for  such 
interposition  can  be  shown,  until  the  children's  rights  have 
been  violated."* 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  way  we  regard 
this  question,  no  sound  reason  can  be  given  in  justification 
of  the  state  assuming  this  function.  Humboldt,  in  fact, 
says :  "  National  education  seems  to  me  to  lie  wholly  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  political  agency  should  properly 
beconfined."t 

But  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  state  should  not 
undertake  this  function.  It  can  be  performed  more 
^(Ofiomically  and  more  efficiently  by  private  enterprise.  And 
first  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  is  evident  to  anyone,  who 
h»  had  any  experience  of  the  system,  that  there  is  not  the 
5ame  incentive  to  economical  working.  The  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  in  the  erection,  and  are  being  regu- 
brly  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  the  state  schools,  wherejer 

*  "  Social  SuakSt  '  P*  361.         t  "  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government,"  p.  71. 
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the  system  is  in  force,  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
requirements.   Private  enterprise,  which  would  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  sharp  spur  of  competitiorij  would^  while  on 
the  one  hand  prompted  to  consult  the  hygienic  requirements 
of  the  buildings  used»  on  the  other  hand  be  prompted  to 
employ  no  more  capital  than  requisite  to  maintain  an  ap- 
proved standard  of  excellence.    Those  who  did  not  con- 
form to  such  requirements  would  have  to  retire  from  the 
contest,    Mr.  (iladi»tone,  whose  experience  of  such  matter! 
should  carry  great  weight,  said^  in  his  Liberal  Manifesto 
of  September^  1885  :  "  The  rule  of  our  policy  is  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  state  which  can  be  better  or  as  well 
done  by  voluntary  effort ;  and  I  am  mt  awart  that,  either 
in  its  moral  or  even  its  literary  aspects,  the  work  of  the  stale 
for  education  has  as  yet  pnwed  tfs  superiority  to  the  work  of 
the  re/ipms  Mitt  or  of philanthropic  individt4ais.    Even  the 
ecmomtmi  considerations  of  materiaiiy  mgmmttd  mi  ^0 
not  appear  10  be  wholly  trivial/' 

On  the  score  of  efficiency,  the  same  remark  may  be  made— 
that  there  is  no  incentive  to  give  the  consumer  satisfactbo, 
as  there  would  be,  and  is,  in  schools  sLirted  on  a  commertiil 
or  philanthropic  basis,  Adam  Smith,  more  than  a  cmmrf 
ago,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  education,  says;  **Tli^ 
public  can  establish  in  every  parish  or  disitrict  a  little  schotA* 
where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  so  moderate  that 
even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  bcin|S 
partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  pubhc  ;  because  if  he  v» 
wimily  or  even  primipally  paid  by  It,  hi  mould  $o&n  Udfft  ti 
m^gltct  his  IwinessJ'*  And  again  he  says^  in  illu 
of  the  want  of  some  strong  incentive  :  "A  privak 
could  never  find  his  account  in  teaching  either  an  eiptodd 
and  antiquated  system,  of  a  science  acknowledged  to 
useful,  or  a  science  universally  believed  to  be  a  mere  %^ 
orjiedantic  heap  of  sophistry  m\d  nonsense.    Such  s)sttms, 
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such  sciences,  can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  incorporated 
societies  for  education,  whose  prosperity  and  revenue  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  independent  of  their  industry. Speaking  of 
women's  education,  for  which  there  were  then  no  /wMV  insti- 
tutions, he  said :  "  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or 
guardians  judge  it  mcessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn,  and 
they  are  taught  nothing  else''  Now,  it  may  fairly  be  asked — 
What  likelihood  is  there  of  the  younger  generations  being 
educated,  unless  the  state  takes  the  schools  in  hand  ?  I 
answer  that  it  is  possible  and  legitimate  for  the  state 
to  say  :  "  We  shall  require  every  parent  to  see  that  his  or  her 
child  is  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  we  leave 
it  to  them  to  choose  for  themselves  where  the  education 
shall  be  obtained."  I  have  already  contended  that,  after 
going  through  a  certain  process  of  analysis,  the  ultimate 
test  of  all  legislation  is  expediency,  I  have  laid  down  certain 
fundamental  rules  which  I  contend  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served, and  in  no  case  departed  from,  unless  upon  almost 
overwhelming  evidence. 

I  admit  that  there  are  liberties  possessed  by  children;  and 
although  I  quite  recognise  the  logic  of  Mr,  Spencer's  conten- 
tion that  an  infringement  of  liberty  must  be  active^  and  that  a 
neglect  on  the  part  of  a  parent  is  passive ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  am  prepared  to  put  education  in  the  same  category  with 
food  and  clothing  for  children.  A  liberty  is  a  rights  created 
by  the  governing  power,  which  gives  it  sanction.  A  child 
has  a  right  to  live,  as  against  its  parent  who  brought  it  into 
the  world ;  and,  as  it  cannot  so  live,  except  by  having  food 
and  clothing  supplied  to  it,  the  neglect  by  the  parent,  to 
satisfy  those  wants  for  it,  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  an 
mfringement  of  a  right,  for  which  a  punishment  is  provided. 
I  should  regard  education  in  the  same  way,  as  though  not 
quite  so  necessary,  nevertheless  next  in  importance  from  the 
child's  own  point  of  view.  Locke  was  of  opinion  that 
"the  power  parents  have  over  their  children  arises  from  that 
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duty  which  is  incumlient  on  them  to  take  care  of  fhew 
offspring  during  the  imperfect  state  of  childhood.  To 
inform  the  mind  (he  said)  and  govern  the  actions  of  their 
yet  ignorant  nonage,  till  reason  shall  take  its  place,  and 
ease  them  of  that  trouble,  is  what  the  children  want,  and  the 
parcnis  are  kmnd  to.^^  And  Professor  Fawceit  says  :  "  The 
chief  Justification  for  the  interference  between  parent  and 
child,  involved  in  compulsory  education,  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  parents,  who  incur  the  resiionsibility  of  bringing 
children  into  the  world»  ought  to  provide  them  with  educa- 
lion ;  and  that  if  this  duty  u  ntgh€kd^  the  state  interpose 
as  the  protector  of  the  child/^ 

It  is  singular  that  Professor  Fawcett  should  have  offered 
this  reason  as  a  justification  for  the  undertaking  of  edurattOQ 
by  the  state.  He  says  The  state  interposes  as  ihe  pro- 
tector of  the  child,  if  this  duty  (of  the  parent)  is  nrglaUi^ 
The  state  has  interposed  ;  but  has  the  duty  been  neglected? 
Before  the  Education  Act  came  into  force  in  England,  tk 
duty  of  educating  one's  children  was  only  a  nwral  one. 
The  state  therefore  intenK>sed,  to  fulfil  a  moral  duty  for 
certain  indifierent  citizens,  and  thereby  imisosed  additionil 
taxation  on  all  parents  who  did  regard  that  moral  duty. 
^Vould  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  made  that  momi 
duty  a  itgal  one,  and  then  punish  the  negligent  jisiretit, 
instead  of,  as  now,  imposing  additional  taxation  on  the 
citizens  who  did  regard  their  duty  ?  If  the  state  require^ 
by  statute,  a  certain  standard  of  education  in  cver>*  chilA 
before  it  was  allowed  to  be  placed  at  work,  there  would  be 
an  incentive  to  reach  that  standard  in  order  to  mivm 
freedom.  "The  public  (says  Adam  Smith),  can  impos* 
upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  iieople  the  necessity 
acquiring  the  most  essential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging 
every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  itifm. 
before  he  can  obtain  freedom  in  any  corporation*  f*r  be 
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allowed  to  set  up  any  trade,  either  in  a  village  or  town 
corporate."* 

Mill  admits  that  the  goyemment  **  would  be  justified  in 
requiring,  from  all  the  people,  that  they  shall  possess  instruc- 
tion in  certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribing  to  them  haw^  or 
from  wham  they  shall  obtain  i/Z't  This  is  exactly  what  the  state 
is  now  prescribing.    It  actually  provides  and  charges  for  the 
commodity,  woUns  voUns.    Such  a  demand  as  Mill  does 
justify  is  only  defensible  on  principle,  if  education  be 
regarded  as  a  liberty.    Of  course,  under  such  a  system,  the 
parent  should  be  looked  to,  to  pay  for  the  instruction  given  to 
the  child,  just  as  is  now  the  case  with  its  food  and  clothing. 
The  arguments  which  go  to  strengthen  this  contention  are 
the  same  as  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  more  practical 
question  which  is  just  now  current,  viz.,  whether  state  educa- 
tion should  be  free?   Mill  has  supplied  a  reason  in  its 
kvour;  but  it  is,  I  think,  quite  unworthy  of  his  great 
k)gical  powers.    He  says :  "  Inasmuch  as  parents  do  not 
practise  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  to  their  children  at 
their  own  expense,  and  do  not  include  education  among 
those  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide 
for,  therefore  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  ftot  high  enough 
to  bear  their  expenses^  and  they  must  be  borne  by  some  other 
source  "X    I  should  like  to  put  an  anal<^ous  case ;  and  the 
Unsoundness  and  impracticability  of  this  doctrine  will,  I  think, 
be  at  once  apparent    For  the  working  class,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  life  insurance  is  as  essential  a  provision  as  edu- 
<^ation,  especially  where,  otherwise,  there  is  a  liability  to  leave 

*  large  family  of  children  unprovided  for.  Mill's  argument 
is  this:  Inasmuch  as  parents  do  not  practise  the  duty  of 
*Osuring  their  lives  in  favour  of  their  wife  and  children,  at 
^eir  own  expense,  and  do  not  include  insurance  among 
^hosc  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide 

*  **  Wealth  of  Nalkms,"  p.  329.  t  '*  Principles  of  Political  Kconomy,"  p.  577. 
^     Principles  of  Political  Economy,*'  p.  576. 
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for ;  iberetbre  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  mtft  high  < 
to  bear  those  expenses,  and  they  must  be  borne  by  som« 
^her  source"    Er}^  :  The  state  should  ittsure  workmert's 
lives-    This  is  by  no  means  a  strained  analogy  ;  yet,  reflect 
where  it  would  lead  us.    One  would  really  have  thoa^^ht  thi^ 
piece  of  writing  had  been  composed  by  Mill  for  dectioncer' 
ing  purposes,  instead  of  as  j>art  of  a  treatise   on  iM)Htki) 
economy.    1  think  most  people  will  prefer  Mr.  Gladstoiie'i 
view  of  the  matter.    "  According  to  the  habits  of  this 
country  (he  said),  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  tk 
article  tends  to  its  being  more  thoroughly  valued  by 
receiver.'**    Lord  Harttngton,  about  the  same  time,  said: 
think  that  the  sympathy  of  every  one  must  be  enlisted 
in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  burden  which  is  imposed 
u|K)n  the  working  classes,  for  the  education  they  arc  com- 
[Hilled  to  give  their  children.    But  this  is  not  a  quotiOii 
entirely  of  sympathy  and  feeimg.    li  is  a  questiofl  d 
justice ;  and  it  is  also  a  question  of  expediency.    .\s  lt» 
justice^  1  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  actual  injustke  in 
forcing  any  man  to  i>ay  for  that  which  is  a  decided  bcivcfit 
to  himself  and  his  family.    And,  when  we  talk  of  Justice* 
(he  added)  we  must  remember  that  education  must  be  paid 
for  somehow  ;  and  we  must  consider  whether,  in  rel» 
the  labourer,  who  now  pays  for  his  children,  we  are 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  genera/  My  of  the  taxpayers,  nN 
will  make  good  the  amount  of  the  relief,  »  .  .  You  a« 
aware  (he  continues)  that  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett^  »  tnan  vlw 
certainly  could  not  be  accused  of  any  lack  of  sympisttff 
with  the  labouring  and  working  classes,   was  dccidedtf 
op|>osed  to  the  principle  of  what  is  called  free  educatioflr 
upon  social  and  u|>on  economical  grounds,  Frofc**** 
I  awcett  himself  says  :  "  Great  care  ought  to  be  Uki 
jirescrve  some  recognition  of  the  individual  resfionsil 
which  every  |:iarent  owes  to  his  children  in  rderence 
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education;  and,  instead  of  entirely  sweeping  away  the 
responsibility,  the  people  should  be  rather  encouraged  to 
regard  the  present  system  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  that,  as  they  advance,  the  portion  of  the  charge  .  .  . 
which  can  now  be  shifted  upon  otfurs^  should,  instead  of 
being  increased,  be  gradually  diminished."^  Mr.  Gladstone, 
even  as  late  as  January  of  this  year  (1887X  has  said,  in  his 
article  on  "  Locksley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee,"  "  The  entire 
people  have  good  schools  placed  within  the  reach  of  their 
children,  and  are  put  under  legal  obligation  to  use  the 
privilege  and  contribute  to  the  charge."  Mr.  Bright,  too, 
takes  a  very  similar  view  of  this  feature  of  the  question. 
Speaking  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  upon  which  Tx>rd 
Hartington  uttered  the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  he  said: 
"  I  think,  as  a  mere  burden  upon  parents,  the  payment  of  a 
penny,  or  twopence,  or  threepence,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  a 
child,  for  his  week's  education,  is  not  a  burden  from  which 
conscientious  parents  ought  to  shrink.  ...  I  suppose  there 
are  few  labourers'  families  who  pay  more  for  the  education 
of  their  children  at  a  board  school,  than  the  price  of  a 
quart  of  beer  in  a  week.  I  think  that  [parents  have  a  duty 
to  perform  towards  their  children,  whether  the  law  is  dis- 
posed to  enforce  it  or  not."t  Even  if  education  were  made 
absolutely  free,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  state  expendi- 
ture would  not  end  there,  for  in  America  it  has  lately  been 
proposed  that  the  government  should  supply  children  with 
iext'booksy  free  ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  London 
School  Board,  as  having  applied  for  permission  to  use  their 
ftmds  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  dothing  and  food  among 
Uie  children.  This  tendency  is  all  in  one  direction — that  of 
looking  upon  the  state  as  a  sort  of  "  milch  cow,"  from  which 
everlasting  stream  of  positive  benefits  may  be  drawn ; 
ted  no  one,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will 


*  "  Manual  of  Pollticn]  Economy,"  p.  399. 
t  "  PoUcical  Speech."   QctoUr,  1885 
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doubt  the  wisdom  of  fostering  a  firm  determination  not  to 
advance  any  further  in  so  demoralising  a  course. 

My  analyses  of  this  subject  has  been  somewhat  lengthy, 
which  I  have  found  unavoidable. 

My  conclusions  are  as  follow  : — 

That  stale  education,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
a  purpose  other  than  that  of  securing  equal  liberties  for  all  citizens,  b 
suirversive  of  one  of  the  fiindamenteU  prhmpUs  upon  which  our  comsHhh 
(ion  and  our  society  have  been  based. 

That  the  system,  as  at  present  administered,  involves  a  inost 
inequitable  distribution  of  benefits,  out  of  a  fund  in  which  all  dtiieos 
have  a  r^m/^/^n  interest. 

That  experience  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  cooM  be 
better  administered  liy  private  enterprise. 

That  the  fact  of  the  system  being  administered  by  the  state,  leads 
a  large  section  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  the  schools,  to 
look  for  the  education  as  a  j^ift,  the  constant  agitation  for  which,  and 
the  consciousness  of  receiving  which,  are  demoralising. 

On  the  other  hand  I  consider : 

That  next  to  food  and  clothing,  e<lucation  is  the  mosf  essential 
advantage  which  a  child  can  receive ;  and  that  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  comunity,  that  all  children  should  be  educated  op 
to  a  certain  standard. 

From  these  I  draw  the  following  further  conclusion: 
That  the  otilv  argument  in  fm^our  of  the  s}'Stem  may  I* 
satisfied  without  transgressing  any  of  those  which  are 
vanced  against  the  system. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  state  would  have  simply  to  reqaire 
all  children  to  be  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard,  fcf 
which  each  child  might  receive  a  certificate  before  being 
allowed  to  be  employed  by  its  parents  in  other  wort  A$ 
a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  absolute  stupidity,  an  age  might 
be  fixed  at  which  a  child  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  * 
the  standard  could  be  regarded  as  weak-minded,  and  be  - 
allowed  to  begin  tho  world  with  what  knowledge  he  - 
she  already  possessed. 
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Such  a  scheme  would  give  parents  absolute  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  school,  and  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies 
could  and  would  take  the  matter  m  hand.    Moreover,  there 
would  be  a  distinct  encouragement  to  private  industry,  and  the 
cost  of  providing  children  with  what  so  many  people  regard 
as  coming  next  in  importance  to  food  and  clothing,  would  be 
thrown  upon  those  who  brought  the  children  into  the  world, 
and  were  thus  responsible  for  their  maintenance.    A)l  of  the 
foregoing,  which  I  venture  to  lay  down  as  a  body  of  general 
principles,  are  somewhat  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  those  in  her  various  colonies 
have  already  ^nt  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
it)  the  erection  of  schools,  and  have,  besides,  entered  into 
important  obligations  with  large  staffs  of  teachers,  inspectors, 
etc    It  would  be  bold,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  imprac- 
ticable, to  suggest  that  the  state  should  suddenly  retrace  all 
its  steps  in  connection  with  this  vast  system,  and  resort  to 
any  proposals  based  on  first  principles.    I  have  no  hope 
or  expectation  of  the  happening  of  any  such  event. 
My   only   purpose    here    is   to    explain  what,   in  my 
(pinion,  shmld  have  he^n  done  where  such  a  system 
now  exists,  or  what  should  he  done  in  any  new  com- 
munity where  such  a  system  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished.   I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  there  should  be 
in  the  future,  as  I  believe  there  will  be  sooner  or  later,  a  tide 
of  popular  feeling  against  the  socialistic  principles  which 
characterise  present-day  legislation,  and  which  are  involved 
in  the  existing  educational  sptem,  the  reform  could  be  best 
cftcted  by  the  state  merely  ceasing  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
education,  and  leasing  the  buildings  to  such  individuals  or 
•ttch  bodies  as  would  be  immediately  forthcoming  to  carry  on, 
hy  private  enterprise,  and  at  the  cost  of  those  for  whom  the 
benefit  was  provided,  the  work  which  had  hitherto  been  done 
by  the  state  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  irrespective 
of  their  deriving  or  not  deriving  any  benefits  therefrom. 
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T^£  Hmismg  of  ihe  Poor. — 7'his  is  another  development  ot 
the  socialistic  doctrine  which  has  of  late  been  making  itself  felt 
in  Great  Britain.    It  is  not,  apparently,  considered  sufficjent 
to  have  established^  at  the  annual  cost  (as  I  have  shown)  of 
upwards  of  ^*iO|Ooo,ooo,  a  system  of  relief  for  the  poor, 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  countr>  to  the  other,  ajK) 
which  already  aiTords  subsistence  to  1,350,000  paupers  in 
Great  Britain;  but  it  is  now  being  further  urged  that  the  stale 
should  extend  its  assistance  to  the  non-paufier  class^  in  order 
to  secure  to  them  more  comfortable  houses  than  they  at 
present  enjoy.   In  order  that  1  shall  not  be  susfjectcd  of 
exaggerating  the  tone  and  character  of  this  fresh  demand 
I  shall  resort  to  **The  Radical  Program  met"  fi'om  which  I 
have  already  quoted*     I  have  previously  referred  to  iMr. 
Chamberlain's  sjieeches,  in  which  he  reminded  his  hearm 
that,  by  means  of  local  government,  they  would  "come  into 
contact  with  the  masses,''  and  "  be  able  to  mt  retut  thdr  mm- 
forts^  secure  (kar  hcaiilt,  and  muiHpfy  their  luxuries'' i  and  1 
have  quoted  from  that  part  of  "The  Radical  Programme"  ii* 
which  the  author  speaks  hopefully  of  "  the  intervention  of 
the  state,  on  behalf  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ;  ,  *  *  <rf 
labour  against  capital ;  ...  of  want  and  suffering  ag^rfisl 
luxury  and  ease."    But,  lest  this  should   be  considemi 
too  general  to  involve  the  advocacy  of  the  "  housing  cif  tk 
[>oor,"  I  turn  to  another  part  of  the  same  publication. 
alternative  proposition,  (says  the  author  of  that  work)  whtdi 
the  Radical  t>arty  will  put  Ijefore  the  country,  is  that  ik 
expettsi*  nf  making  towns  h^jbitahie  f&r  tht  toUm^  teAo  iitdf 
iM  t/ft^fffy  must  he  l/ttfnvfi  (m  the  la  mi,  tvhit  /t  tha  r  ioH  mak^ 
valuahle^  without  aur  effort  om  the  part     the  oti^ners'' '  The 
English  of  this  proposition  is  that  that  section  of  the  cob^ 
munity  which  haptxjns  to  possess  land  (the  act  of  ikitr\( 
which  has  laieJy  been  characterised  as  **  imntoral,")  i&  W 
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have  cast  upon  it  the  expenses  of  building  and  maintaining 
houses  for  another  class  (ingeniously  called  "toilers,")  who 
happen  to  have  achieved  for  themselves  less  success  in  life. 
To  effect  this  object,  local  taxation  would  be  necessary.  The 
first  question  which  we  are  called  upon  to  determine  is 
as  to  whether  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  dwelling  is  a 
"liberty";  to  which  there  can  only  be  one  answer. 
Every  citizen  bias,  already,  the  right  secured  to  him  of  living 
where  he  likes,  and  for  the  most  part  how  he  likes, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  not,  in  its 
exerdse,  interfeie  with  the  liberties  of  others.  Subject 
to  that  condition,  no  other  citizen  will  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment. 
That  is  one  of  his  many  liberties.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  however,  for  ,  him  to  look  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
demand  from  them  the  means  also,  by  which  to  live  as  he 
wishes.  To  tax  aiiy  section  of  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  dwelling  which  another  citizen  has  obtained  for 
himself,  is  to  demand  the  means.  It  is,  therefore,  taxation 
for  another  purpose  than  that  of  securing  "  equal  freedom  to 
all  citizens**  Even  if  a  comfortable  home  were  capable  of 
being  classed  among  "  liberties,''  such  a  proposal  would  fail 
to  comply  with  the  admitted  conditions  of  state  interference ; 
for  it  is  not  proposed  to  carry  out  this  "housing''  for 
ali  citizens,  but  only  for  the  "  toilers,"  that  is  to  say  the 
**  physical "  toilers.  The  mental  toilers,  of  whom  there  is, 
I  venture  to  suggest,  a  considerable  number  in  Great  Britain, 
are  not  even  mentioned  in  this  generous  proposal !  The 
"housing  of  the  poor"  scheme  is  therefore  one  which  is  subver- 
sive of  the  fundamental  principle  with  which  we  are,  at  pre- 
sent, dealing.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  there  are 
circumstances,  surrounding  •this  demand,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  to  justify  so  serious  a  departure  from 
that  broad  principle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
burden  of  proving  this  is  thrown  upon  those  who  advocate 
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the  interference  of  the  state.    In  ihe  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  old  question  of  the  "  unearned  incre- 
ment "  is  made  a  sort  of  "peg  "  on  which  to  bang  this  (lo 
Englishmen)  extraordinar>*  proposal.    It  does  noi  seem  to 
occur  to  those,  who  regard  with  so  much  jealousy  the 
peiiodic^l  increase  in  land  values,  that  the  anticipated 
increase  is  one  of  the  most  laiportant  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  price  which  the  owner  paid  for  it,  and  that  the 
mometit  any  such  increase  is  definitely  confiscated  by  the 
state,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  moment  it  wili 
have  ceased  to  exist.    Land^  like  every  other  commodity,  H 
only  worth  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market :  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  if  land,  originally  wmh 
(say)  j^ioo,  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have 
risen  in  value  to  {say}  ^lao,  the  knowledge  that  the  extra 
j£2o  is  destined  to  be  taken  by  local  authorities  in  Ik 
form  of  taxation  will  prevent  it  from  bringing  more  than  the 
^loo.    The  result  will  be  a  splendid  illustration  of  tht 
moral  which  is  pointed  in  .^^^sop's  fable  of  the    r>of  and 
Ihe  Shadow."    But,  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  this  principle  of  **  unearned  increment  "  should 
be  confined  to  land    If  a  man  possesses  a  thousand  iwuntJi, 
which  is  bringing  him  in  five  per  ceiit,^  or  jC$o  a  yetr, 
he  gives  that  larger  sum  for  a  piece  of  land,  he  at  once  p» 
with  the  income  of  ^50  a  year  which  goes  with  it  Itii 
surely  anomalous  that  the  purchaser  of  the  land  should  not 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  ^£^50  a  ye»r  increase  in  the  viloe 
of  the  land,  althouj^h  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  relii» 
the  jCs^  ^  y^^^  increment  which  the  ^tooo  would  hm 
produced  in  the  form  of  interest.    The  only  eflfect  of  ^ 
a  lawj  therefore,  would  be,  as  every  man  who  possMd* 
modicum  of  commercial  knowledge  must  know,  to  rediiot 
enormously  the  value  of  landed  proj>erty  in  Cireat  Entain 
Real  property  of  dilTerent  kinds  now  contributes  more  ito 
me-thiri  of  the  whole  Income  lax  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
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immediate  effect  of  such  a  reduction  in  the  property  values 
would  be  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  proportion  of  the 
Income  tax  derived  from  it,  which  would  then  have  to  be 
thrown  on  the  other  sources  of  income,  viz.,  annuities  and 
dividends,"  "  trades  and  professions,"  and  ^'  public  offices," 
which  three  heads  now  contribute  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  Income  tax.  Professor  Fawcett,  commenting  upon  the 
sanction  which  so  great  an  authority  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
gave  to  this  ^theory  of  increment,  suggests  a  very  grave 
difficulty  in  connection  with  it  ''If  the  state  (says  that 
writer)  appropriates  this  unearned  increment,  would  it  not  be 
bound  to  give  compensation  if  land  became  depreciated 
through  no  fault  of  its  owner?"*  But,  let  us  turn  again  to 
''The  Radical  Programme,"  to  discover  some  reasons  for 
this  new  proposal.  We  shall  find,  amid  the  author's  some- 
what lugubrious  attempts  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his 
readers,  data  which,  though  offered  for  quite  other  purposes, 
nevertheless  serve  as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  get  at 
some  oi  the  real  causes  of  the  discomfort  of  the  present 
homes  of  the  poor,  from  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn. 

In  describing  the  home  of  a  "  working  man,  earning  from 
25s.  to  30S.  a  week,"  he  says:  the  passage  is  "narrow;"  a 
man  and  woman  are  "quarrelling;"  the  man  is  "growling 
and  swearing;"  the  walls  are  "clammy  with  the  dirt  of 
years the  chairs  are  ricketty;  there  is  "a  disagreeable 
imeli  from  dirty  the  washing  of  clothes,  and  the  overcrowding 
of  human  beings ;"  the  room  is  thirteen  feet  by  twelve,  and 
nine  in  height;  the  bed  linen  is  ^^of  course^  dirty/*  a  half- 
grown  girl  of  fourteen  is  "putting some  ribbons  on  a  hat,  by 
tiie  light  of  the  window  ,•"  "  the  bed  has  not  been  aired  for 
months;"  the  proprietor  of  the  room  pays  5s.  a  week  for  it, 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  does  not  go  farther  away^  and 
get  two  rooms  for  the  same  money,  he  replies  "  it  is  so  near 
Ui  work." 

«"lUa«U of  PoUtioa  Ecioiiomy,'*  p.  986. 
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In  another  part  of  London  (Euston  Square),  the  author 
"  enters  a  small  street  .  .  .  Knots  of  men  are  standing 
round  the  public  house  at  the  comer,  all  unkempt,  tnost  of 
them  half  drunk.  .  .  .  Women  lean,  half  dressed^  out 
of  the  windows,  shouting  to  friends.  .  .  .  The  language 
is  not  to  be  described.  .  .  .  The  street  doors  are  all  open, 
the  filthy  passages  on  view.  .  .  .  Not  a  window  can  be 
seen  in  which  brown  paper  does  not  take  the  place  of  glass. 
A  room  on  the  ground  floor  costs  3s.  6d.  a  week.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  are  almost  as  black  as  the  passage,  and 
'  the  windows  seem  never  to  have  been  washed."  On  the 
beds,  **  blankets  and  quilts  are  all  dirty.** 

A  third  part  of  Ix)ndon  (Drury  I^ne),  is  visited.  A  jard 
is  entered  ten  feet  by  eight  feet,  and  a  "thin  pale>&ced 
woman  "  presents  herself.  "  She  is  followed  by  her  husband 
.  .  .  just  as  dirty^  as  slovenly^  as  anaemic  as  is  the 
woman."  The  walls  of  the  room  "are  almost  black  wHk 
dirt  as  is  the  ceiling.  .  .  .  Some  blankets,  over  whkdi 
are  thrown  a  ditty  quilt ;  a  quilt  which  is  not  grey,  but  bUtck, 
.  .  .  Whether  we  touch  wall,  or  table,  or  chair,  or  bed,  we  fed 
the  same  moisture  that  seems  to  exude  from  every  object 
.  .  .  The  air  is  made  noisome  with  the  staleness  oILM 
filthy  and  with  the  breath  of  human  beings.  The  miD 
admits  he  earns  30s.  a  week  as  a  tinsmith,  but  adds  tint  j 
•  work  is  often  slack.' "  I 

There  is  much  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  not  a  void  I 
about  bad  drainage,  about  dilapidations,  about  leaky  rooi^l 
or,  in  fact,  about  anything  which  seems  incapable  of  cM 
with  sobriety  and  cold  water.  Everywhere  the  walls,  ccM 
ings,  and  furniture,  as  also  the  bedding,  are  "  filthy,"  *'bbdkr1 
and  "  sticky."  The  i)eople  themselves  are  in  a  similar  oflfl 
dition,  and  there  is  much  evidence  of  drunkenness  and  iifl 
morality.  Yet  these  are,  admittedly,  the  people  whom 
Radical  party  are  about  to  experiment  upon,  at  the  expe 
of  the  owners  of  land,  in  particular^  and  the  public  in  genei 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  said  that  "the  idler,  the 
drunkard,  the  criminal,  and  the  fool  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  defects  -  "  yet  the  class  of  people  thus  described,  in 
the  words  of  "  The  Radical  Programme  "  itself,  are  to  be 
rendered  clean,  sober,  and  provident,  by  act  of  parliament! 
That  there  are  poor  in  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
deserving  poor  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  are 
clean,  sober,  and  provident,  they  do  not  remain  in  such 
localities  as  those  from  which  the  author  of  "  The  Radical 
Programme  "  has  drawn  his  illustrations.  Drury  Lane,  and 
such  places,  are  the  social  cesspits  of  London,  and,  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge  of  those  places,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  localities  would  constitute 
a  cesspit  wherever  they  were  placed. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  In 
1882,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
subject  of  the  condition  of  this  class.    The  commission 
consisted  of  men  of  reputation  and  impartiality,  and  they 
repented  that  *Hhe  labourers  were  never  in  a  better  position ; " 
that  ^*they  have  better  cottages,  higher  wages,  and  less  work," 
and  that  "  during  the  (then)  recent  depression,  the  labourer 
has  had  the  best  of  it."   And  Mr.  Giffen,  in  his  able 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes," 
published  in  1884,  shows,  by  the  most  undeniable  figures 
that,  "  while  the  individual  incomes  of  the  working  classes 
have  largely  increased,  the  prices  of  the  main  articles  of  their 
consumption  have  rather  declined  ;  and  the  inference  as  to 
their  being  much  better  off,  which  would  be  drawn  from 
«  these  facts,  is  fully  supported  by  statistics."    He  concluded 
Aat  the  proportion  of  poor  is  comparatively  much  smaller ; 
'liiat  individually  the  poor  are  "  twice  as  well  off  as  they 
re  fifty  years  ago,"  and  that  they  have  had  almost  all  the 
nefit  of  the  great  material  advance  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
r.  Gladstone  has  characterised  Mr.  Giffen's    treatise  "  as 
e  of  "great  care  and  ability,"  and  he  apparently  accepts  his 
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conclusions  unreservedly.  There  can  be  lillle  duuht  of 
ihis:  ihai  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legishture  to 
txjnipel  property-owners  lo  supply  a  better  article  for  less 
money  will  fail,  jusr  as  lamentably  as  would  an  attemi>t  to 
coerce  the  occupants  of  such  houses  to  keeti  themselves, 
iheir  rlothcs^  and  their  bodies  clean,  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  reasons,  then,  which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
taxing  the  landed  class,  or  any  other  cIass,  or  even  ihe 
whole  community,  for  the  purpose  of  supply ir>g  the  **|>oor** 
with  belter  dwellings,  are  wholly  infiufficieni  to  justify 
unmistakably  socialistic  a  proposal,  by  which,  also,  the  broad 
principle  referred  to  would  be  transgressed. 

The  author  of  "The  Radical  Programme''  says:  "  II 
should  be  made  an  oflTence  punishable  by  heavy  i>enatties  ro 
hold  property  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  that  theit 
should  be  a  heavy  fine  **  for  allowing  propeity  to  become 
a  cause  of  disease  or  crime.**  With  the  latter  proposal  the 
roost  rigid  Individualist  can  find  no  fault.  Every  man  hu 
an  e<|ual  right  (as  the  law  now  stands)  to  enjoy  the  air,  in 
such  places  as  are  open  lo  him,  in  as  pure  and  undefiled  a 
condition  as  nature  admits:  and  if  any  citizen,  by  negfeetof 
drainage,  or  any  other  incident  of  his  property,  so  poifura 
the  atmosphere  that  his  neighbours  are  thefeby  injured, 
he  is  OS  guilty  of  a  trespass  as  if  he  had  struck  ihtm 
a  blow  on  the  body* 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in     The  Radical  Fro 
gramme^'  of  any  such  state  of  things.    It  is  |>erfectly 
that  if  the  state  were  to  enter  u|>on  a  coarse  of  legislation 
as  that  which  this  propusal  involves,  the  attempt  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  further  sap  the  self-help  and  indejiendence  oftk 
recipients,  offer  a  premium  for  improvidence  and  idlencfl^ 
and  constitute  a  precede  ft  ^  in  charity  which  would  be  shorttj 
claiincd  as  an  ackn&(t*ie(f^mtnt  of  n  right.    On  the  olticr 
liiind,  it  would  oix;rutc  as  a  severe  blow  at  the  righL'^ 
property,  shake  public  confidence  in  individual  posse3sioiB« 
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and  produce  a  distinct  and  formidable  reduction  in  the 
national  wealth. 

Unemployed. — One  of  the  most  frequent  illustrations  of 
the  growing  feeling  among  the  poorer  class,  in  favour  of 
socialistic  principles,  is  the  increasing  practice  by  which 
large  bodies  of  unemployed  citizens  appeal  to  the  state  for 
occupation.  The  custom  is  now  becoming  a  common  one, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colonies ;  and  each  year 
the  appeal  is  made  with  greater  confidence,  and  with  an 
apparently  stronger  sense  of  justification  on  the  part  of  those 
who  make  it 

Everybody  has  become  familiar  with  the  published 
demands  for  work  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
press.    As  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned,  it  has  begun 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the   duties"  of  government. 
I  have  before  me,  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  unemployed  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  short 
article  which  precedes  it,  that  the  system  of  distributing 
tickets  for  meals  had  been  abused  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  being  obtained  by  people  several  times  over, 
and  then  sold.    One  of  the  speakers,  who  was  frequently 
(Peered  at  the  meeting  in  question,  demanded  that  the 
government  should  give  "  6s.  a  day  and  guarantee  work  for 
twelve  months."    He  urged  his  hearers  to  "  demand  recog- 
nitbn  of  their  rights  ....  not  to  submit  to  insults  to 
iheir independence^^  ....  but  to  "unite  and  conquer." 

This  is  the  extreme  form  which  the  abuse  takes — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  demanded;  while  the  cases  in  which  it  is  asked 
^  as  a  favour,  are  becoming  very  numerous  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies.  The  practice  involves  a  very  simple, 
though  a  very  vicious  principle.  When  a  number  of  men 
&ui  themselves,  for  various  reasons,  out  of  employment,  they 
3t  once  resort  to  the  government. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  in  England  in  which  the  govern - 
•Jient  has,  in  any  direct  way,  encouraged  the  system ;  but  in 
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the  colonies  it  is  becoming  an  every-day  practice.  The 
government^  in  most  cases,  starts  works  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  employment.  The  work  is  geiteraUy  snch  as  llie 
governnient  would  not  otherwise  have  then  executed,  so  it  may 
be  concluded  that  a  sacrifice  of  the  public  revenue  is  made 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spoken  very  wildly^  at  different  um&^ 
about  "natural  rights'';  but,  so  far,  there  is  no  recognited 
right  in  any  man  to  have  employment*  It  is  not  a  "  liberty, " 
and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  sought  for  aii  citizens^  but  for  a 
class.  The  practice  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  bmd 
fjnncipte  which  I  have  laid  down. 

Are  the re^  no w»  any  circumstances  which  would  justitya 
breach  of  that  principle?  Mr.  Herbert  Sfx;ncer  has  reduced 
the  claim  for  work  from  the  state,  to  an  absurdity,  by  sIhj** 
ing  that  any  such  obligation  on  the  governmeni,  to  fid 
work  for  any  citizen  who  happens  to  be  out  of  employaMiit, 
means  that  society  generally  (which  the  govemfiioft 
repre-^ents),  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide  work  for  tW 
its  individual  members— hence,  every  man  in  a  comniuuilf 
is  under  an  obligation  to  co-operate  in  finding  work  for  1"* 
fellow-citizen.  It  would  be  really  impossible  to  find  anf 
logic  1 1  justification  for  this  practice,  which  involvei  the 
thrifty  tax-payer  contributing  to  the  support  of  those  ^^<^ 
have  allowed  thems>clves  to  drift  into  the  last  stage  of  dtm 
tution;  and  if,  in  all  cases,  men  were  to  find  a 
response  to  this  call  on  a  government,  it  would  be  prac  ' 
educating  such  people  in  the  sheerest  improvidence.  ^ 
an  illustration  of  the  confidence^  and  even  impudence^ 
which  this  claim  his  con^e  to  b;?  preferred  in  some  of  t*i« 
colon ieS)  in  which  it  has  been  only  too  often  and  too 
responded  to.  I  may  mention  that,  within  the  last  lew  tnootH 

■  A'^aii  iUn  itr-^ti^n  af  ih^r  ali^iir*!  titiftjqi?^  i'>  which  iJiK  iMirjfi  of 
cnrricLt,  timlef  <*^citciti*nr,  Am  AtnTTic*ri  nrriter  on  the  nu'ijQct  of  I' 
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a  body  of  unemployed,  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
expressed  their  determination  not  to  take  "  five  shillings  a 
day."  They  demanded  "six,"  and,  I  believe  they  obtained 
it.  That  there  are  frequent  cases  in  which  sober,  steady 
men,  from  among  the  working  elasses,  find  themselves  among 
this  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  if  one  can  believe  the 
newspaper  accounts  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  while  a 
period  of  depression  is  being  undergone,  they  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  bulk  of  these  men  are  lazy,  intemperate,  and 
improvident  In  London  a  very  large  proportion  are 
criminals. 

While  I  write,  the  following  significant  passage  appears  in 
the  Victorian  daily  press,  purporting  to  come  from  a  Sydney 
correspondent : — "  Although  the  number  of  disaffected, 
among  the  so-called  unemployed,  is  small,  some  anxiety  has 
been  felt,  in  official  quarters,  lest,  when  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  incited  by  the  unscrupulous,  a  serious 
assault  on  life  and  property  might  take  place.  The  estab- 
lishing of  soup-kitchens,  and  the  giving  away  of  food, 
without  getting  work  done  in  return,  has  been  a  great  mis- 
take. Worthless  individuals,  to  whose  minds  the  greatest 
calamity  is  to  be  forced  to  work,  were  quite  satisfied  to 
receive  one  meal  a  day,  and  to  sleep  in  the  park.  Dozens 
of  dirty,  disgusting  persons  have  been  infesting  the  domain, 
where  the  seats,  in  many  cases,  are  now  swarming  with 
vermin.  The  police  complain  that,  lately,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do  as  much  as  eighteen  hours'  duty,  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  many  of  the 
drunkards,  who  have  been  locked  up,  are  found  to  have 
been  receiving  government  food."  The  steady,  sober  men, 
who  are  unfortunately  thrown  among  so  motley  a  crowd,  no 
one  can  fail  to  sympathise  with  ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  the  effect  of  their  not  being  so  assisted  is 
Hot  sufficiently  grave  to  justify  the  practice,  and  the  neces- 
breach  of  the  broad  principle  which  it  involves.  In 
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Great  Britain,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies,  trades  organisa- 
tions are  apiiarently  always  ready  to  help  a  fellow- worker 
who  has  been  thrown  out  of  employtnent.     In  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  the  trade-unionists,  as  a  body,  have  shown 
an   extraordinary  amount  of  esprit  f/<f  ^rfis,  and,  more- 
over, expressed  it  in  a  very  substantial  way,  by  supportjtig 
hundreds  of  families  in  one  particular  trade  while  a  hbm 
dispute  was  being  fought  out.    This  spirit  of  mutual  assist* 
an<:e  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any  steady^  desemng 
workman,  who  is  rest^ected  by  his  fellows,  from  being 
duced  to  a  condition  of  destittition.    That  being  so,  the 
effect  of  this  practice  is  calculated  to  draw  to  the  locaKtj,  in 
wliich  it  is  carried  on,  the  whole  of  the  idle  and  improvident 
classes  who  can  find  means  to  reach  the  spot.    The  exfjenie 
which  it  involves  falls  on  the  working-classes,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  really  to  their  interest  as  much 
as  to  that  of  others,  to  discourage  and  discountenance  it* 

Faymnt  of  Mtmhirs,^Th^xt  is  no  **  point  of  the  rharteii'* 
which  has  been  more  persistently  claimed  to  come  un<l« 
I  he  category  of  Liberal  measures  than  that  of  Payment  trf 
Members,  The  system,  for  so  many  years  urged  in  Greil 
Britain,  has  been  [ierrnanently  adopted  in  sev^eral  of  tk 
Australian  colonies,  and  is  now  looked  upon,  in  some 
them,  as  a  permanent  institution. 

The  system  is  simply  this — that  every  representative  <rf 
the  people  is  allowed  to  draw,  from  the  general  rcveniie  fi 
the  country,  a  certain  sum,  annually,  in  considemtion  of  htf 
legislative  services. 

The  scheme  emanated  from  the  working-classes,  who  lonj 
contended  that  their  interests  would  never  be  properly  fl^ 
garded,  or  represented,  except  by  the  acloption  o(  ^^'^^'^l 
scheme  as  would  enable  them  ta  send  members  of 
own  class  into  parliament, 

In  a  previous  chapter  on  "Modem  Ubcralisai^*  I 
with  that  jxiint  of  the  Charter  of  184S,  in  which  it  ioa|fiC 
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to  be  provided  that  all  monetary  qualifications  for  parlia- 
mentary membership  should  be  abolished,  and  I  freely 
admitted  there,  that  it  was  a  truly  Liberal  contention.  Every 
citizen  has  a  perfect  right  to  sit  in  parliament,  if  properly 
choRen  for  the  purpose,  by  any  constituency.  At  one  time, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  fact  of  being  a  Catholic  was  a  bar. 
That  obstacle  was  one  of  human  origin,  and  true  Liberalism 
demanded  its  removal.  At  another  time,  the  fact  of  being 
a  Jew  was  considered  a  bar ;  but  that,  also,  being  an  ob- 
stacle of  human  origin,  had  to  give  way.  The  monetary 
qualification  also  had  to  disappear,  so  that  any  man,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  of  whatever  creed,  was  rendered  qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  l^islation  of  his  country,  if  duly  elected  for 
the  purpose.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  certain  citizens  cannot 
aflbrd  the  leisure  which  parliamentary  duties  involve ;  and  a 
demand  is  made  for  them  by 'the  class  whose  interests 
they  wish  to  represent,  that  the  general  public  should 
be  called  upon  to  support  these  men  while  they  fill 
the  position  of  legislator;  that  is  to  say,  that  every 
citizen  should  be  compelled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  certain  other  citizens,  who 
hiq>pen  to  be  chosen  as  parliamentary  representatives  for  a 
certain  class. 

If^  for  such  a  person  to  put  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of 
other  citizens,  is  a  liberty,  then  it  must  be  conceded  to  all 
citizens,  and  others  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  by  the 
particular  persons  so  favoured. 

Every  man  no  doubt  has  the  liberty  to  enter  parliament, 
imspective  of  qualifications;  but  no  rational  person  could 
contend,  for  a  moment,  that  he  has  the  right  to  be  supplied 
[-    ^ith  the  means  with  which  to  support  himself  whilst  filling 
I   (tie  position. 

'       The  system  of  payment  of  members  is,  therefore,  an 
I  iaidefensiUe  breadi  of  the  broad  rule  with  which  we  are  at 
l^tesent  dealing. 
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Lei  US  now  exaniine  the  reasons  urged  in  its  support,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
encroachment  on  first  principles* 

The  author  of  "The  Radical  Programme  "  says :  "The  i 
payment  of  members  is  indispensable-"    This  is  mefcly  a  j 
re-staieraent.    He  says  elsewhere,  "  Politics,  as  a  matter  of^ 
fact,  are  a  j>rof€ssion  already,  and,  if  lawyers,  doctors,  am^ 
professional  men  generally  are  paid,  why  not  politicians  ?^ 
The  author  in  (juestion,  in  this  reasoning,  as  in  most  of  wh^t 
he  has  written,  logically    gives  himself  away."  Suppose 
what  we  term  politics  is  a  profession,  and  that  it  is  proposed 
to  put  it  on  a  leve!  as  to  treatment  with  other  professioni  ; 
what  would  be  the  first  step  ?— undoubtedly  to  compel  cv&y 
candidate  to  qualify  himself,  as  is  the  case  with  doaor^ 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  men*    Are  ixjliticians  quali* 
fied  ?    Scores  of  men  who  enter  parliament  in  the  colonits 
have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  more  notion  of  the  science  of 
imliiical  economy  than  they  have  of  solar  chemistry,  or  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  ;  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  ignorance  among  many  of  them  as  a  class,  rrgarding 
])oHtical  principles,  that  the  mention,  in  parliament,  of  such 
names  as  Spencer  or  Bastiat  would  and  does  excite  such 
comments  as  "theorist''  and  ** doctrinaire/*    When  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  was  addressing  the  members  of  the  South 
Ixjndon  Working  Men's  College  (in  i86S)  on  the  subjecurf 

A  liberal  Education,"  he  said  :  You  will  very  likely  get 
into  the  House  of  Commons;  you  will  have  to  take  your  shiie 
in  making  laws,  which  may  pnjvt  a  blessing  or  a  ame  it 
miUioits  ^/  men.  But  you  shall  not  hear  one  word  nespcctiftf 
the  ix>litical  organisation  of  your  country ;  the  mcaninf  ^ 
the  controversy  between  Free  traders  and  Protectionists  shaB 
never  have  been  mentioned  to  you  ;  you  shall  not  m  raoch 
as  know  that  there  are  such  things  as  economic  hm^ 
Scores  of  the  men  who  occupy  their  places  in  the  colonial  mk 
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parliaments  pride  themsielves  on  being  "  practical,"  to  the 
point,"  "  men  of  common  sense,"  and  so  forth.  Of  course 
there  are,  and  have  been  in  many  colonial  parliaments,  men 
of  education,  culture,  learning,  and  really  great  political 
ability  ;  but  they  are  in  every  case  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  "useful"  members,  they 
must  not  "  push  principles  too  £sur."  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  have  known  men,  prominent  in  colonial  politics,  who 
were  at  heart  perfectly  sound  on  principles  ;  but  such  was 
their  craving  for  popularity  with  the  masses,  that  they  have 
prostituted  their  sounder  knowledge,  and  associated  their 
names  with  some  of  the  most  unscientific  legislation  ever 
placed  upon  a  statute-book.  Such  men  should,  I  think,  be 
regarded  more  contemptuously  than  if  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  principles. 

Now  if  this  state  of  things  is  correct,  which  I  consider 
myself  fully  qualified  to  assert,  can  "  politics,"  as  popularly 
understood,  be  said  to  be  a  profession  ?  Would  that  they 
were  so  regarded,  and  that  every  candidate  had  to  show 
some  competency  in  the  more  general  sociological  laws,  and 
the  principles  of  political  science.  Then  might  politics  be 
regarded  as  a  profession,  the  practice  of  which  entitled  those 
who  followed  it  to  be  feirly  remunerated.  If  to  profess 
certain  knowledge  constitutes  a  profession,  then  every  tinker 
is  a  politician  ;  but  if  to  be  a  professor  of  any  science  is  to 
k$i4np  that  science,  then  the  number  of  politicians  who  go 
into  parliament  is  indeed  small.  But  let  us  deal  further 
with  the  Radical  author.  He  says:  *'If  professional  men 
are  paid,  why  should  not  politicians  be  ?"  I  answer  this,  by 
saying  that  even  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others  have  not  had 
their  living  secured  for  them  by  act  of  parliament.  If  any 
citizen  wishes  to  do  his  own  legal  work,  or  his  own  doctor- 
ing, he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  although,  as  a  rule,  he  finds  in 
the  end  that  he  has  had  a  fool  for  a  client  or  patient,  as  the 
case  may  be.    He  can,  nevertheless,  do  the  work  for  himself. 
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The  law  allows  a  man  to  appear  for  himself  in  court, 
and  do,  too,  all  that  a  lawyer  is  usually  employed  for ;  and  the 
law  does  not  say    you  shall  pay  this  or  that  professional  man, 
whether  he  looks  after  your  interests  or  not,"    But  with 
poUlicians,  in  communities  where  "  payment  of  membera^ 
exists  as  a  system,  the  law  sa)*s :  "  We  coniiieJ  every  citizen 
to  contribute  so  much  to  the  support  of  the  men  who  sit  in 
parliament.    They  may  neglect  your  interests,  and  give  loo 
much  consideration  to  their  own.    They  may  do  nothing, 
for  that  matter,  and  it  may  happen  that  certain  citizens,  not 
approving  of  the  candidates  for  his  constituency's  represenia- 
tion,  may  refuse  to  take  part  in  an  election ;  yet,  you  must  con* 
tribute  towards  his  supjKjrt,"    1  ask,  is  there  any  other  *'pK>- 
fession  "  in  the  w^orld,  the  c|uali  heat  ions  for  which  are  so 
small,  and  the  security  of  an  income  for  the  members  of 
which  is  made  so  safe  as  that  of  a  politician  ?    I  think  not 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  I  hat,  although  this  system  was 
established  to  assi<it  the  working^classes  to  send  one  of  ibem-^ 
selves  into  parliament,  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  colonial 
assemblies  are  workirig-men  in  the  popular  sense  ;  yet  (with 
one  or  two  except ions^  which  are  considered  noteworthy)  the 
richest  men  in  parliament,  even  in  Colonial  legislative  Cmu^ 
ciis^  for  election  to  some  of  which  there  is  a  tolemhly  bt^ 
money  qualification,  draw  their  annual  income  as  if  they  were 
really  in  want  of  it,  and  were  unconscious  of  its  acceptance jb- 
volving  a  breach  of  one  of  the  first  and  fundamental  pritKipIo 
of  the  political  science.    The  author  of  **  The  iUdicii 
Programme  "  has  given  as  a  reason  for  requiring  paymeirt 
of  meml>ers  of  parliament,  that  "business  aptitudes  ire 
L|uired  in  those  who  address  themselves  to  the  business  (rf 
public  affairs."    What  guamniee  is  there  of  this  ?    He  hito- 
self  has  admittecl  that  "the  English  massei*  are  nearly  rrapet' 
vious  to  politiriil  ideas,"  and  that  they  only  **  know  \'^^^} 
what  they  want/**    If  this  be  so,  what  guarantee  is  IbcK 
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that  those  whom  they  happen  to  think  suitable  to  represent 
them  will  possess  business  aptitudes  ?  Even  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  where  the  masses  are  in  advance  of  those  of 
England,  in  political  knowledge  and  intelligence,  there  are 
innumerable  instances  of  men  being  elected  to  parliament 
with  no  other  ^'apdtude  for  business  "  than  a  fatal  glibness  of 
speech.  The  best  and  only  general  test  of  the  possession 
of  "  business  aptitudes,"  is  that  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
alleged  possessor  of  them  has  dvm  anything  in  life  for  himself 
and  I  fear  many  colonial  politicians,  even  of  eminence," 
would  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  subjected  to  such  an  enquiry. 
There  have  been,  in  history,  men  like  Pitt,  and  Canning, 
and  others,  who  neglected  their  private  affairs  in  their  zeal 
for  those  of  their  country ;  but  such  facts  do  not  prove, 
is  too  frequently  supposed  by  needy  candidates  themselves, 
that  a  n^lect  of  one's  private  affairs  is  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Canning!  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  there  have  been  men  holding  high  places  in  colonial 
politics,  who  had  so  "  managed  their  own  affairs  that  they 
had  become  insolvent,  and  even  failed  to  obtain  the  usual  clean 
discharge  signified  by  the  ordinary  certificate ;  and  I  have 
even  known  an  instance  in  which  a  ministry  has  contained 
two  men  whose   business  aptitudes"  were  thus  guaranteed  ! 

The  colonies,  in  which  payment  of  members  has  been 
established,  have  not  been  characterised  by  any  larger  per- 
centage of  working-^lass  representation  than  those  in  which 
it  has  not  been  adopted;  and  as  that  was  the  only  reason 
urged  in  favour  of  so  signal  a  departure  from  the  broad 
principle,  the  experiment  may  be  said  to  have  hopelessly 
feilcd,  and  to  have  been  greatly  abused  by  men  who  have 
no  real  need  for  it.  I  should,  therefore,  unreservedly, 
^lecide  against  it,  on  true  Liberal  grounds.  I  know  of  no 
I'eason,  which  has  yet  been  advanced  in  its  favour,  which 
will  in  any  degree  justify  the  unfair  and  inequitable  addition 
which  it  makes  to  present  taxation. 
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Lami  A'aiiomlisaiwn. — This  subject  has,  within  the  last  few 
yearst  triigaged  the  attention  of  many  wauld  be  refortitef%. 
and  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  into  the  sijhere  of  possii 
bill  ties/'  for  the  near  future. 

The  object  of  its  advocates  is  that  the  state  should  \ 
get  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  coraniunity  in  which 
the  scheme  is  adopted,  and  lease  it  to  the  peoi>le,  instead  of 
selling  it,  as  has  already  been  done* 

One  may  at  once  conclude  that  if  such  a  proposa,!  wcr 
ever  adopted,  the  land  would  have  to  be  iH^ughi  from  tlie 
present  owners,    I'he  right  to  so  purchase  for  great  publia 
purposes  is  acknowledged  by  all  jurists,  and  it  is  a  matter  ^ 
even  popular  knowledge  that  the  nature  of  freehold  estate  '  ^ 
such  that  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  that  right.    The  g^a^^^ 
of  a  freehold  by  the  crown,  in  old  times,  as  well  as  no^'*^^ 
gives  no  more  to  the  grantee  than  the  largest  estate  (as  iL  ^ 
tingujshed  from  estates  for  a  term,  for  a  life,  or  for  a  otiDQt>cr 
of  lives)  which  can  be  given  ;  but  the  actual  owner^rp 
always  remains  in  the  crown.    The  right  to  carr)-  out  sucli  j 
scheme  is,  therefore,  in  the  crown,  should  its  realisauoii  ew 
be  desiredp    It  has  not  been  very  clearly  stated  by  tl>c 
advocates  of  this  proposal  how  such  a  purchase  should  \x 
effected.    Some  have  suggested  absolute  confiscation ;  IflJt 
the  suggestion  has  only  met  with  ridicule  from  all  hone^ljf 
constituted  minds  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thc  inctft 
prominent  advocate  of  such  a  course  ever  made  the  sujsgw^ 
tion  except  as  a  means  to  sudden  and  acute  notoriety- 
Mr  Joseph  Co  wen  has  very  proi^erly  said  **  land  stands  a 
different  fooling  from  other  property.    It  is  not  a  prodiRJ 
of  human  labour.    A  man's  coat  is  his  own.    He  made  ii 
or  he  bought  it,  or  had  it  given  to  him — and  there  tsu* 
power  in  the  state  to  deprive  him  of  it,  however  much  it 
may  be  to  the  state's  advantage  to  possess  it.    But  tb* 
same  man's  land,  which  he  values  as  much  as  he  dues  1^)* 
c^t^  the  state  can  take,  if  it  needs  it^  legally  and  forabl}' 
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The  ^fierence  of  treatment,  in  the  two  classes  of  property, 
defines  a  principle  which  every  jurist  assents  to,  and  which 
every  parlianient  acts  upon — that  the  holders  of  the  land 
have  only  the  usufruct— not  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
soil.  The  suzerainty  is  so  clogged  with  conditions  that  it 
may  not  be  of  much  money  value.  But  it  unquestionably 
exists,  and  the  nation  can,  and  does  act  upon  it,  as  it  pleases. 
When,  however,  the  state  takes  land,  it  must  compensate 
the  holders  of  it,  for  their  interest  in  it — that  is,  for  the 
labour  and  capital  which  they,  or  their  predecessors  in  title 
have  expended.  To  take  property  of  a  man,  without  it  is 
for  a  public  advantage,  would  be  tyranny ;  and  to  take  it 
without  paying  its  market  value,  would  be  M^/.  It  is 
argued  (he  says)  by  some,  that  no  compensation  is  due — 
that  as  all  had  equal  rights  to  it,  all  still  have.  Admit  this 
contention,  what  then  ?  The  original  right  was  worthless. 
Land  must  be  enclosed,  and  cultivated,  and  drained,  to  give 
it  value.  The  man  or  men  who  did  this  first,  sold  their 
improvements,  or  gave  them  to  his  or  their  successors,  to  a 
tribe  or  to  a  person.  The  land,  thus  improved,  passed  from 
one  to  another,  sometimes  as  the  reward  of  honest  toil,  at 
others  as  the  recompense  for  dishonest  service  ;  to  this  man 
by  fair  means,  and  to  that  by  foul.  Some  worked  for  it, 
others  played  tricks,  or  told  falsehoods,  or  cut  throats  for 
its  possession.  Thus  it  may  be  traced  back  to  its  origin. 
Every  successive  owner  did  something,  little  or  much,  to 
add  to  its  value,  until  what  was  once  a  rock  became  a 
garden  ;  what  was  once  a  swamp  or  forest  became  a  site  of  a 
factory  or  a  palace.  The  magic  of  ownership  turns  sand 
into  gold,  and  the  camping-place  of  savage  warriors  becomes 
the  scene  of  industry's  peaceful  triumphs.  Some  of  these 
transfers  may  have  come  in  questionable  form,  but  purchase 
and  possession  have  ripened  them  into  indefeasible  titles, 
which  can  only  be  upset  by  robbery  or  revolution."*    I  have 


•    Collected  Speeches,"  p.  50,  51. 
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set  this  admirable  passagtz  out  al  some  knglh^  liecause 
it  apijears  to  me  to  put  the  whole  thmg  in  such  a  dear^ 
concise,  and  convincing  manner.  The  ideas  regafding 
land,  which  are  held  by  some  writers  and  speakers;,  now-a- 
days,  are  indeed  startling* 

At  a  Trades'  Union  Congress^  for  instance,  held  at  South* 
|x>rt  (England),  in  September,  18S5,  the  question  of  I^nd 
Nationalisation  was  closely  debated,  though  from  one  stand 
point  only.    A  Londoti  delegate  supported  the  projiosed 
scheme  as  "  the  mdy  thorotigh  rtmidy  for  the  present  diffi- 
culties.^^    ()ne  Glasgow  delegate  expressed  his  belief  that 
"  in  demanding  land  nationahsation,  they  were  fighting  fof 
a  sAddmt'*;  and  another  delegate  (from  I.ondon)  supportetJ 
the  resolution  in  its  favour,  though  he  admitted  that  "  no 
one  had  really  defined  it  haf  if  rra/(v  meamt^-    He  con 
tended  however,  that  "the  people  were  never  in  a  heikr 
position  for  getting pissesmn  of  the  land  than  they  were  at 
present." 

Another  Cilasgow  delegate  "  was  of  opinion  that  legislative 
enactment  was  necessary  to  cancel  all  those  rights  given  bjr 
Charles  IL  to  his  courtiers  and  others,  and  to  insist  thii 
every  one  who  could  not  show  title-deeds  to  his  pro|>crt)v 
should  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  land  he  held.  In 
mind,  compensation  was  the  greatest  difficulty,"  A  Nonticfc 
delegate  said  *'that  the  system  of  confiscation  had  gofie<» 
long  enough";  and  one  other  delegate  held  that  "God 
the  land  to  the  people,  but  the  landowners — a  minorily*' 
the  people— said  *  we  are  His  jjeople,'  He  would  ask  ihca 
who  had  given  them  |>ower  to  repudiate  the  duties  attaching 
to  the  land?  Private  ownership  (he  contended)  had  been 
tried,  and  it  was  a  failure." 

Finally  the  motion  in  favour  of  nationalisation^  was  rr/nW 
by  69  votes,  to  44  in  its  favour. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  from  this  curtailed  rejioit  J* 
to  the  currency  of  the  belief  in  the  scheme. 
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Now,  in  order  lhat  we  may  clearly  abcerlaiii  the  nature  of 
the  proposal,  let  us  consider  some  of  its  other  features.  If 
the  land  is  to  be  paid  for,  wh^t  form  is  such  payment  to  take  ? 
Professor  Fawcett,  basing  his  calculation  on  figures  supplied 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gififen,  the  eminent  statistician,  estimates  the 
value  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  at  ^2,000,000,000,  or 
about  three  times  the  present  national  debt.  This  could  not 
of  course  be  paid  at  once ;  and  there  would,  in  consequence, 
be  entailed  on  the  whole  nation,  even  calculated  at  3%,  a 
further  amount    of   taxation  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
;^7o,ooo,ooo  annually.    We  should  by  the  time  this  stage 
had  been  reached  have  found  it  necessary  to  begin  "  taxing 
the  people,"  and  it  would  be  essential  to  enquire  whether  the 
state  was  doing  so  in  order  to    secure  equal  liberties  for  all 
citizens,"  to  which  there  could  only  be  one  answer — "  No." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  show  that,  by  such  a  scheme, 
citizens  would  have  any  greater  liberty  than  they  have  now. 
If  to  be  able  to  purchase  land  is  a  liberty ;  then  every  citizen 
is  already  in  possession  of  it.    Certainly  if  the  land  were 
thrown  open  and  left  unoccupied,  every  citizen  might  enjoy, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  the  hbertyof  going  on  to  what  had  formerly 
been  his  neighbour's  property,  and,  if  he  found  pleasure  in  it, 
walking  over  garden-beds  which  he  had  previously  regarded 
as  sacred  to  the  owner,  upon  the  principle  of  "  an  English- 
man's house  (and  I  suppose  his  lands)  being  his  casde." 

But  from  an  examination  of  the  writings  on  this  subject 
(I  take  those  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  eminent  naturalist)  I  find 
that  no  such  liberty  is  to  be  allowed.  Among  the  conditions 
which  that  writer  lays  down  (p.  192)  as  intended  to  regulate 
the  state  management  when  the  scheme  is  carried  out,  is  the 
following: — "Arrangements  must  be  made  by  which  the 
tenure  of  the  holder  of  land  must  be  secure  and  permanent^ 
and  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  free  use 
of  the  land,  or  his  certainty  of  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  any 
labour  or  outlay  he  may  bestow  on  it."    We  should  not  be 
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allowtfd  then  to  run  all  over  the  kingdom.  Wc  should  be 
at  hberty  to  kase  land  \  but  we  have  that  liberty  now. 
Therefore  there  is  no  nav  liberty  which  this  proposal  would 
confer,  and  no  ^Jd  one  which  it  would  make  more  secure-  It 
would  be  therefore  a  distinct  breach  of  the  broad  principle, 
"  that  the  state  should  not  impose  taxes  or  use  the  public 
revenue  for  any  purpose,  other  than  that  of  securing  equal 
liberties  to  all  citizens." 

What  now  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  scheme? 
Having  ascertained  those  we  may  more  easily  detcrmtne 
whether  they  are  of  sufficient  value  and  importance  to  justify 
the  transgression  of  the  broad  principle  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  stage— that,  supfxising  the  fore- 
going  steps  had  been  carried  out,  the  state,  having  burdened 
itself  with  an  almost  overwhelnxing  debt,  would  be  in 
l>ossession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom.   Let  us  see  irhaf 
is  proposed  to  be  done  when  that  stage  is  reached. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  the  present  system  is  objectifjmMi,  and 
lie  certainly  states  a  number  of  reasons  for  considering  it  so; 
but  they  are  so  lengthy,  and  of  such  a  vague  and  mmp\ 
character,  that  it  would  be  innpossible  to  deal  satisfactoi 
with  them.    The  present  system,  he   says,  'Ogives  hrA^ 
owners  tUspofk  pmvtr  over  the  property,  happiness,  an 
over  the  livts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  not  landowners  ;  c:, 
landowners  to  absorb  surplus  profits,  and  to  kec|> 
wages  ;  checks  [lerraanent  improvement ;  limits  the  vandyt'f 
crops,  and  diminishes  production  ;  pen>etuates  paupensio: 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  citizens»  in  preventing  tbeai 
from  obtaining  a  healthy  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  rountn 
they  may  prefer  ;  gives  to  individuals  a  large  profxjrlion  of  the 
wealth  created  by  the  community  at  large."    These  arc  onlT 
a  few  of  the  reasons  advanced  ;  and  it  will  be  sct^  thai* 
except  by  writing  a  seiarate  volume,  it  would  be  tmpos&iUt 
to  meet  such  comprehensive  and  vague  statements.  Sflf 
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does  Mr.  Wallace  show  how  things  are  going  to  be  improved 
by  the  change.  He  completely  shirks  the  financial  difficulty, 
which  is  perhaps  only  wise,  if  he  wishes  to  make  his  doctrines 
popular  with  the  less  practical  section  of  politicians.  He 
certainly  confesses  the  land  will  have  to  be  purchased,  but 
passes  over  the  question  of  method  as  '^detaW  But  to  deal 
with  the  reasons  stated  above,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
that  a  leaseholder,  under  the  Crown,  would  have  less 
"  despotic  power "  than  the  present  freeholder,  because 
we  are  told  (p.  192)  that  his  tenure  is  to  be  "secure  and 
permanent,"  and  nothing  is  to  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  his  free  use  of  the  land  or  his  certainty  of  reaping  all 
the  fruits  of  any  labour  or  outlay  he  may  bestow  upon  it."  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  tenant  would  be  pre- 
vented from  "  absorbing  surplus  profits  "  in  the  same  way  as 
is  now  said  to  be  done  by  the  freeholder )  how  the  tenant 
would  be  induced  to  more  permanently  improve  the  property 
than  is  now  done  by  the  freeholder.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  present  liberty  of  the  citizen  "  to  obtain 
a  healthy  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  country"  would  be 
increased^  foi  we  are  told  (p.  221)  that  the  ^^free  selection 
would  be  restricted  to  once  in  a  man's  lifcy'  while  under  the 
present  system  every  man  can  move  about  as  often  as 
he  chooses.  Mr.  Wallace  says  this  restriction  will  have  the 
effect  of  "making  men  very  careful  not  to  choose  too  early." 
This  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  calls  an  ''''increase  of  freedom 
of  choice  " ! 

The  principal  question  we  are  concerned  in  asking  here 
is  :  Will  such  a  scheme  add  to  the  freedom  of  all  citizens  ? 
They  would  not  be  able  to  select  just  where  they  liked,  as 
there  would  be  numerous  applicants  for  the  same  piece; 
and  when  they  did  select,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  at  "fair  agricultural  value."*    They  would  not 

*  In  the  Timtt  of  August  la,  1886,  there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  "The  Small  Farm  and  I^Abourers'  Company,"  by  which  it  would  appear  that, 
vithoiU  resort  to  sK»te  aasisunce,  but  by  private  enterprise,  a  number  of  small 
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would  involve."*  And  "  if  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  farmers  were  debtors  to  the  state,  it  might  not  im- 
probably happen  that,  in  a  period  of  agricultural  depression, 
they  would  not  encounter  their  difficulties  by  increased 
energy  and  enterprise,  but  would  be  encouraged  to  seek 
a  remedy  in  the  tortuous  courses  of  political  agitation.  The 
state  would  be  represented  as  a  hard  task-master,  merci- 
lessly exacting  the  uttermost  farthing  from  the  suffering  and 
the  impoverished ;  and  political  support  might  be  given 
to  those  who  would  most  deeply  pledge  themselves  to  secure 
a  partial  remission  of  the  debts  that  had  been  incurred."t 
Moreover  such  a  system  as  that  which  Mr.  Wallace  and 
others  propose,  by  substituting  the  state  as  landlord,  instead 
of  private  individuals,  would  not  allow  of  the  same  elasticity 
of  feeling  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  "  It  not 
onfrequently  happens  "  (says  Professor  Fawcett)  "  that  under 
the  present  system  the  claims  of  an  old  tenant  for  considera- 
tion are  not  ignored;  and  there  are  many  landowners  who 
would  not  think  of  displacing  an  old  tenant,  although  it 
might  very  likely  happen  that,  if  the  land  were  put  into 
the  market,  a  somewhat  higher  rent  might  be  obtained.  It 
cannot  (he  adds)  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that,  in  order 
to  provide  a  security  against  favoritism  and  patronage,  the 
state  would  have  to  administer  his  property  according  to 
strictly  defined  rules.'*l  There  are  innumerable  considerations 
'Which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  touch  upon  here, 
all  of  which  tell  very  strongly  against  such  a  proposal  being 

*  Professor  Fawcett's  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  284,  5. 

♦  Thk  actual  condition  of  things  has  been  already  realised  in  some  of  the  Australian 
colooies.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  question 
^whether  a  candidate  would  advocate  "  remission  of  interest "  on  selections  has  been 
nude  the  crucial  test  of  his  fitness  for  election  ;  and  as  it  has  Ijccn  found  an  inexpensive 
proceeding  to /rMwtnr  to  be  "liberal"  with  other  people's  money,  candidates  have 
Oot  been  wantine  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  believe  in  the  latter  colony  the  remission 
actually  took  pUce,  and  I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  a  colonial  minister 
practically  promising  ^stpontment  of  interent  on  atl vanccs  made  to  trusts  for  irrigating 
coiain  farm  lands  ("see  p.  ^05^  The  South  Australian  public  records  show  that  on 
one  occasion  a  large  numoer  of  balances  of  the  actual  purchase  ntotuy  owing  on 
>Ute  lands  were  remitted  by  parliament,  in  response  to  political  agitation,  <iuch  as 
Professor  Fawcett  describes.  'l*he  balances  thus  remitted,  amounted  in  the  aggre* 
Rate,  I  )>elieve,  to  upwards  of  hal/  a  mi/lion  of  money. 

\  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy/'  p.  285. 
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ever  attempted  realisation*  Not  one  of  the  least  is  ihe 
consideration  "that  at  the  present  time  the  building  societies 
in  Great  Britain  have  no  less  than  750,000  members,  all 
of  whom,  by  the  setting  aside  of  small  savings,  have  either 
become  or  are  in  process  of  becoming  the  owners  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  dwell  There  is/*  adds  Professor 
Fawcett,  "no  surer  way  of  drying  up  this  great  stream 
of  self-help  and  self-reliance  than  to  teach  the  working<lasses 
that  they  should  look,  not  so  much  to  their  own  eflbrts,  but 
to  the  state  or  the  municipality,  to  provide  them  with 
the  house  accommodation  they  may  need." 

Another  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be  to  establish^  in 
Great  Britain,  a  stupendous  lands  department,  the  cost  of 
carrying  on,  and  the  trouble  and  complications  in  managing 
which  would  be  simply  incalculable*    The  millions  of 
interests,  leases,  surveys,  conditions,  allowances,  disiressei, 
ejectments,  delays,  and  abuses,  which  such  a  scheme  woifJd 
entail,  are  simply  beyond  imagining;  and  no  one  but  iIk 
merest  visionary  could  have  ever  thought  such  a  schctne 
practicable. 

Even  the  author  of  The  Radical  Programme/*  who  his 
displayed  many  qualities  which  should  fit  him  for  Utopi^i 
has  sufficient  practical  intelligence  and  foresight  to  reject 
such  a  proj>osal  as  out  of  the  question  ;  and  for  any  schcflw 
which,  even  superficially,  promises  to  produce  something  J^uf 
*nhe  masses,"  to  be  rejected  by  such  an  authority,  argua 
badly  indeed  for  its  merits. 

Short  ways  of  reforming  our  system  of  land-tenure  hai^c 
(he  says)  recently  been  proposed  by  Mr*  George  and  Mr- 
Wallace,    There  is  (he  adds)  no  need  to  criticise  them 
minutely  now.    Tmlh  and  error^  fallacy  and  fad  are  cm  j 
bined  in  the  treatises  of  the  two  authors  *    .    .    .  that 
whole  of  the  increase  of  wealth  during  the  last  half  ctnicrj  i 
has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners  is  cmspkm*^  I 
false.    Mi.  Wallace  and  Mr.  George  insist  that  rertJi'ti  ] 
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remedies,  not  only  drastic,  but  alarming  in  their  scope  and 
magnitude,  should  be  applied  for  the  sake  of  a  problematical 
gain.  The  least  that  might  be  asked  is  that  they  should 
shoiw  the  advantages  which  they  declare  would  accrue,  if 
their  scheme  were  adopted,  to  be  absolutely  certain.  They 
fail  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  J*  * 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Wallace's  qualifications  for  dealing  with 
"practical  politics"  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  not 
content  with  •* nationalising"  land,  he  proposes  that  there 
should  be  a  nationalisation  of  house  property.  If  he  could 
only  add  to  these  a  further  proposal  for  the  nationalisation  of 
furniture^  we  should  have  reached  a  condition  of  Communism, 
pure  and  simple. 

Public  Works, — It  is  very  evident  to  those  who  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  current  political  events,  and 
who  endeavour  to  deduce  some  general  principle  from  the 
hundred  and  one  small  indications  of  the  drift  of  public 
feeling,  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  see  the  state  take 
more  and  more  work  upon  its  already  overburdened 
shoulders.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  laid  down,  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings,  the  very  broad  and  equally  true  principle 
that  "whenever  the  state  begins  to  exceed  its  office  of 
protector ^  it  begins  to  lose  protective  power  " — in  other  words, 
that  whibt  attempting  to  serve  the  public  by  undertaking 
supplementary  functions,  it  fails  in  its  duty  towards  all  who 
dissent,  and  that  "  it  does  not  really  compensate  for  this  by 
additional  advantages  afforded  to  the  rest,  to  whom  it  merely 
gives,  with  one  hand,  less  than  it  takes  away  with  the 
other."  t 

This  principle,  so  clearly  and  scientifically  framed,  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  question  of  the  state  undertaking  the 
^^arrying  out  of  works  for  which  a  public  demand  has  arisen. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  work 
^not  in  any  way  directly  secure  "equal  liberties  for  all 

*  "The  Radical  Programme,"  p.  55.  t  "Social  Statics,"  pp.  306-308. 
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citizetis."    It  is  certainly  ix>ssible  that  in  some  few  cases  the 
carrying  out  of  such  works  may  be  incidental  to,  or  may 
mdirectly  contribute  towards  such  an  object,  Of  those  cases 
I  shall  make  an  exception.    For  instance,  the  puntshineiil 
of  any  citizen  who  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  any  other 
citizen,  by  any  act  which  brings  him  within  the  arm  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  law,  is  one  of  the  first  functions  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  perform  that  function  the  stale  must  be  ui 
possession  of  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  effecting  that 
punishment.     This  includes  in  the  first  place  barracks  and 
other  buildings  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  a  police 
force  ;  court-houses,  in  which  such  oflenders  shall  be  duly 
and  properly  tried ;  gaols  and  reformatories  in  which  such 
offenders  as  are   found  guilty  shall  be  imprisoned.  In 
addition  to  the  function  mentioned,  there  is  another  which 
consists  in  the  collection  of  revenue.    For  this  purpose, 
various  public  offices  are  requisite,  the  erection  of  all  of 
which  the  state  is  justified,  in  a  strict  sense,  in  undertak]i||M 
A  third  function  of  the  state  is  that  of  maintainin^VI 
sufficient  army  and  navy  to  secure  its  citizens  against  foreigo 
aggression.    In  order  to  properly  perform  this  function,  it  fe 
necessary  to  erect  barracks,  stores,  batteries,  roriifications, 
and  various  other  buildings  and  works  incidental  to  the- 
former,  as  also  docks,  and  buildings  incidental  to  the  latter*^ 
In  younger  countries,  buildings  are  required  for  other 
purposes  of  government,  such  as  the  sale  and  mmsi^emmt 
of  the  public  lands,  including  reserves,  forests,  etc.  h 
addition  to  these,  there  are  required  such  public  buildings  3» 
parliament  itself,  mints,  custom  houses,  and  othei^  mcthf 
within  the  province  of  the  stale  to  erect  and  maintain  ;  in4 
under  fi^al  expenditure,  there  is  the  construction  of  rwA 
bridges,  etc.  But  above  all  these,  there  is  a  growing  tendcnqr 


*  It  must  alwAVS  be  ft  matter  for  confllcferalbn  wlieLh«r,  in  lh«  biijklliili  ^ 
lenanoe  of  veswl*  of  war*  afwJ  the  numnfaciure  of  ArmAinenis  thtf  •lat* 
it*  rvqutremeuts  more  ccoiiamically  by  pnviil«  CMl{rriHi»e,  ihjui  ity  tll« 
of  wtKlu  of  iU  own. 
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towards  the  assumption,  by  government  (either  in  its  central 
or  local  form)  of  the  proprietorship  of  such  works  as  railways, 
gas-works,  water  works,  sanitary  arrangements,  as  also  the 
electric  and  telephonic  communications,  which  play  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  modem  commerce  and  society.  I  am  aware 
that  Mr.  Spencer  takes  exception  to  the  state  originally 
undertaking  even  the  national  coinage ;  but  that  function  is 
now  so  absolutely  recc^nised,  and  one  which  it  would  be  so 
obviously  unwise  to  shift  from  the  state  into  private  hands, 
that  I  shall  not  here  discuss  its  inclusion  among  allowable 
functions.  Regarding  custom  houses  :  so  long  as  any  state 
maintains  a  system  of  protection,  which,  as  I  shall  contend, 
is  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  of  interferences  with  individual 
liberty;  or  so  long  as  it  thinks  fit  to  collect  part  of  its 
revenue  through  the  custom  house  for  legitimate  purposes, 
such  an  institution  becomes  necessary  as  a  medium  for 
collection. 

The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  by  government 
sanction,  through  its  local  centres,  is  only  justifiable  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are 
many  people  who  have  no  desire  for,  and  do  not  personally 
use  the  public  roads.  Any  expenditure  on  such  works  is 
therefore  contrary  to  the  broad  rule  I  have  laid  down ;  but, 
as  they  are  so  obvious  a  necessity  to  almost  everybody,  the 
considerations  in  their  favour  are  ample  to  justify  the  trans- 
gression, though  only  on  the  condition  that  the  means  for 
the  construction  of  the  same  are  contributed  by  persons 
who  live  in  that  particular  division  of  the  state  in  which  the 
want  arises;  for,  as  a  rule,  they  only  are  the  persons  directly 
benefitted,  and  their  property  only  is  thereby  improved 
in  value.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  writer  on  the  subject 
of  "  Communism  and  Socialism,"  in  Scrtbner's  Magazine^ 
that  "  even  when  the  state  assumed  the  responsibility,  it  was 
^  recognised  principle  that  the  cost  of  construction  and 
Repair  should  be  repaid  by  the  members  of  the  community. 
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in  the  proportions  in  which  they  severally  took  advantage  of 
this  provision^ — the  man  who  travelled  much  paid  much — 
the  man  who  travelled  little  paid  h'ttle— the  man  who  stayed 
at  home  paid  nothing."  The  practice  which  long  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  and  even  now  prevails  in  some,  by 
which  all  expenditure  upon  roads  and  bridges  comes  out  of 
the  general  revenue,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  broad  rule, 
but  is  in  itself  of  so  inequitable  a  character,  and  so  open  to 
the  grossest  abuse  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  in  its 
favour  woyld  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  breach  of  that 
rule. 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
led,  in  some  colonies,  to  the  most  degrading  scramble 
among  members  of  parliament,  and  the  most  wanton  and 
criminal  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  which  such  work^^ 
entailed.    Constituencies  have  been  known  to  choose 
their  representatives,  in  the  parliament  of  the  country,  nie-%9 
whose  only  qualification  was  their  ability  to  obtain  from  the 
existing  government,  in  exchange  for  their  indiscriminare 
support,  the  largest  slice  of  the  public  revenue  for  exiMmdi-  I 
ture  within  the  four  comers  of  their  respective  cnnstitueo*  I 
cies :  hence  arose  the  use  of  the  now  common  tcnu—  I 
**  Roads  and   bridges  member."     Under  such  circum^  I 
stances,  the  most  glaring  injustice  is  done  to  those  con*  H 
stituencies  whose  representatives  decline  to  adopt  su<A  H 
a  course,  and,  as  a  consequencCj  a  premium  is  constantly  H 
held  out  for  representatives  to  prosiitute  their  trust,  fn  H 
order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  *'a  good  mmhff  H 
for  the  district.*'    It  is,  therefore,  only  on  condition  tbii  Mg 
such  expenditure  is  obtained  by  taxation  from  those  who  «t  l| 
resident,  or  interested  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  to  tie  biid  L 
out,  that  the  departure  from  the  broad  principle  could  be  C 
reasonably  justified.  L 

In  all  the  other  works  which  I  have  enuiiierat€d»  there 
involved  the  same  breach  of  principle.     Tho  rig  hi  la 
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supplied  with  gas  or  water  ;  to  travel  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion by  rail ;  to  despatch  messages  by  telegraph  or  telephone ; 
these  are  obviously  not  **  liberties."  That  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  even  when  any  such  institutions  are 
utilised  by  a  citizen,  he  is  duly  charged  for  the  same  by  the 
state,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  mercantile  transaction. 
The  institution  or  maintenance,  then,  of  either  a  railway,  a 
gas  or  water  works,  or  the  necessary  buildings  and  apparatus 
for  the  despatch  of  telegraphic  or  telephone  messages,  is  a 
distinct  transgression  of  the  broad  principle  which  we  have 
under  consideration.  What  now  are  the  grounds  capable 
of  being  advanced  in  their  favour?  Are  they  sufficient 
to  justify  such  a  transgression?  And  first  of  railways. 
Whether  they  pay  or  not,  the  result  is  inequitable  to  citizens. 
If  they  pay,  the  profits  go  into  the  public  revenue,  by  which 
process  those  who  have  supported  the  railways  will  have 
contributed  more  towards  the  revenue  than  those  who  have 
not  supported  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  venture 
should  not  pay,  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
convenience  they  afford,  will  have  paid  less  than  that  con- 
venience cost  the  state,  and  the  remainder  of  the  expenses 
will  have  been  made  up  by  the  whole  of  the  taxpayers, 
including  many  who  have  never,  in  any  way,  used  the  par- 
ticular line  of  railway.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  railways 
have  become  an  essential  part  of  our  modern  social  growth  ; 
but  if  there  is  one  principle  more  than  another  which  political 
economy  teaches,  it  is  that  where  a  public  want  shows  itself, 
there  will  inevitably  follow  a  supply,  provided  that  the 
public  are  willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  it.  This 
principle  applies  equally  to  railways.  The  system  of  railways 
in  Great  Britain  is  almost  bewildering  to  contemplate,  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  the  state  were  to  attempt  to 
manage  one-tenth  part  of  it,  parliament  would  find  little  else 
to  do  but  discuss  the  difficulties  which  arose.  At  the  present 
time,  the  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  railway  construction 
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and  plant,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  /^8i5,ooo,o©o ; 
from  this  an  annua!  return  is  yielded  of  nearly  X.53i^o<>»ooo. 
The  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  fmrkiffg  these 
railways  is  370,000,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  in  use  on 
the  lines  is  over  500^000*  The  mileage  of  the  whole  of  theic 
railways  is  upwards  of  19,000.  Is  there  now  any  i>ersoii, 
jjossessing  a  particle  of  knowledge  of  business,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  complications  and  rami6cations  which  such  3 
system  must  involve,  who  would  %'enture  to  suggest  its  being 
placed  under  government  supervision,  and  managed  by  a 
government  department?  To  add  to  the  present  goveni- 
ment  machinery  of  Great  Britain,  370,000  civil  scn^ants^ 
with  all  their  grievances,  their  accidents,  and  their  influences 
on  meinbers  of  parliament,  would  be,  indeed,  appalling  in 
itself.  Then  add  to  this  the  settlement  of  claims  for  coni- 
pensation,  which  in  one  year  amounted  to  ^181,000 ;  the 
management  of  workshops  in  which  15,196  locomotives, 
and  half  a  milHon  carriages  and  trucks  are  maintained,  and 
new  ones  manufactured  ;  and  we  get  a  partial  picture  of  the 
'*  confusion  worse  confotinded  "  which  such  a  step  woujfl 
involve. 

But  to  leave  Great  Britain,  and  turn  to  our  colomes.  Wc 
find,  in  each  of  them,  a  system  which  is  fast  growing,  and 
{in  some)  fast  becoming  unmanageable,    Ii  is  a  notodoui 
fact  that  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales  are  annualljf 
incurring  a  large  loss  ;  that  is  to  say,  are  not  |jaying  the 
interest  which  the  country  is  indebted  on  the  loam  ooi 
of  which  they  have  been  built.    In  the  colony  of  Victoii* 
thing*!  are  in  a  better  condition;  but  the  imi>rovement  iiei»tf 
took  j>lace,  in  the  latter  colony,  until  the  government 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  railway  system  a  board  of  com 
sioners  practically  removed  from  all  political  inHuenoeSf 
included,  among  their  number  (three),  one  praclicjil  a 
rity  who  was  induced  to  leave  the  service  of  one  of 
largest  and  most  successful  of  English  public  coin[)anic& 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  railways  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
public  companies,  the  non-success  of  the  former  would  he- 
at an  end,  and  the  partial  success  of  the.  latter  would  be 
increased.    It  is  often  urged,  by  so-called  "practical" 
politicians,  that,  in  a  young  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
state  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railways.    From  this 
I  altogether  dissent.    It  is  quite  certain  that  if  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  as  soon  as 
the  necessity  has  arisen  for  a  railway  to  any  part  of  the 
country— that  is  to  say  as  soon  as  the  prospects,  even  the 
ronote  prospects,  are  sufficiently  clear,  private  enterprise  will 
be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  necessary  work.    And  there 
will  be  all  the  more  incentive  to  begin  the  work  early,  from 
the  fact  that,  as  time  passes,  the  land,  over  which  it  will  have 
to  be  constructed,  will  have  acquired  a  higher  market  value 
at  which  it  would  have  to  be  bought. 

To  this  it  will  be  replied  that  the  country  must  be 
"opened  up";  but  it  is  forgotten  that  this  "opening  up" 
^11  most  benefit  those  to  whose  locality  the  lines  are  run, 
^hile  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  lines,  so  long  as  they  do 
Jiot  pay,  will  fall  on  thousands  of  hard-working  taxpayers 
^ho  are  deriving  none  but  an  indirect  and  very  remote 
^vantage  from  them. 

Even  if  it  were  expedient  for  the.  government  of  a  very 
young  country  to  undertake  railway  construction,  in  the 
itifeuicy  of  its  history,  it  should  dispose  of  all  such  public 
^orks  when  it  has  reached  a  more  mature  stage  of  growth, 
with  the  proceeds,  discharge  the  national  debt  which  it 
^as  incurred  in  order  to  construct  them  in  the  first  place. 

On  the  subject  of  public  works  generally,  there  can  be 
^fily  one  opinion  as  to  the  greater  economy  which  is  possible 
*^nder  the  supervision  of  persons  actuated  by  self-interest  or 
Private  enterprise,  as  distinguished  from  state  proprietorship. 
1*1  the  first  place,  the  managing  body  of  state  property  is  not 
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inlerested  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  is  the  case  with  ih 
who  arc  looked  to  to  produce  a  profit,  as  with  public  com- 
panies :  and  thai  no  one  is  so  cajiable  as  those  tftUrtsfrdhasl 
been  testified  to  by  Mill,*  Under  state  managementr  there  is] 
nothing  like  the  same  degree  of  fitness  of  pans  to  functions^ 
and,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  same  degree  of  perfection  in  j 
organisation*    Governments  have  not  ei  ther  the  extent  or  j 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  possessed  by  the  various  j 
heads  of  a  public  company^  each  of  which  has  been  trained  | 
or  chosen  with    a  view  to  perfecting   his  part   of  the 
organism- 1    As  Professor  Fawcetl  saysg     the  e^tpcndituit 
by  the  state,  of  large  sums  ui>on  public  works,  disturbs  Ik  | 
natural  flow  of  labour.    Great  masses  of  w^orkmen  arc 
aggregated  in  j>articular  districts,  and,  when  exi^ndillin: 
begins  to  slacken,  they  are  naturally  eager  for  fresh  emjjfof 
ment,  and  the  government,  in  order  to  a]) pease  political  dis- 
content, may  not  improbably  be  forced  to  commjl  itaelf  to 
still  further  outlay.'^ 

Under  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  stupidity  is  deteaed,tjy 
means  of  periodical  tests,  and  comparisons  with  other  cnlff* 
prises  of  a  similar  kind  by  means  of  comparative  statemfl 
dividends,  and  other  suggestive  results.^  Macaulay  san 
1830,  "  In  a  bad  age  the  fate  of  the  public  is  to  he  wb 
outright.  In  a  good  age  it  is  merely  to  have  the  dearest* 
the  worst  of  everything,"  And,  he  added  ;  **  Buildings 
state  purposes,  the  state  must  erect.  And  here  we  ihmi 
that  in  general  the  state  ought  to  stop.    We  firmly  bcliew 
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that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals for  railroads  or  canals,  would  produce  more  advan- 
tage to  the  public  than  five  millions  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  same  purpose.  There  are  certain  old  saws  about  the 
master's  eye,  and  about  everybody's  business,  in  which  we 
place  very  great  faith."* 

The  whole  of  the  above  remarks  apply  to  public  works 
generally,  whether  they  take  a  central  or  a  local  form,  and 
whether  the  object  be  the  supply  of  gas  or  water,  or  the  offering 
of  conveniences  in  the  shape  of  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone. 

R^rding  the  first  of  these  latter  two  objects,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  "  Board  of  Trade  returns  (1884)  of  gas  under- 
takings, in  the  case  of  thirty-eight  mum'dpa/ monoi^Vies^  and 
an  equal  number  of  private  companies,  in  contiguous  districts 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  point  to  a 
distinct  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  in  economy 
of  production:  the  private  companies  extracting  i2yi  per 
cent  more  gas  out  of  a  given  amount  of  capital  than  the 
municipal  monppolies."!  Regarding  water  supply,  it  has 
been  stated  that  "the  corporation  of  Manchester,  since  it  first 
acquired  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  in 
1858,  have,  up  to  September  last  (1883),  contrived  to  lose 
;^iio,ooo  in  the  experiment^J  On  the  subject  of  electric 
lighting  the  same  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  on  account 
of  the  want  of  data ;  but  it  has  been  stated  (as  evidence 
of  the  blighting  effect  which  legislation  can  produce  on 
private  enterprise)  that  "the  Electric  Lighting  Act  1882, 
in  Great  Britain,  which  empowers  municipal  authorities 
to  take  over  the  plant  of  electric  lighting  companies  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  values  then  existing, 
has  completely  dried  up  the  flow  of  private  capital  into 
that  channel  of  investment,"  and  that  "within  twelve 
months  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  a  dozen  or 

*  "  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society  "  (Collected  Essays),  p  109. 
t  "  Municipal  Socialism  "  (W.  C.  Crofts),  p.  39. 
t  "  Over-Lcfislation  in  1884,"  p.  38. 
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mi^re  electric  lighting  com|>anies  in  London  alonei 
wound  up,  or  transferred  their    business  lo  the  continent" 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  speaking  in  ihe  House  of  lairds 
on  the  subject  of  an  amendment  of  this  state  of  the  law,  con- 
fessed that    the  legislation  passed  in  had  absolutdjf 
s/i^^d  ihe  enkrprise  of  those  who  wished  to  introduce  the 
electric  light  into  this  country,"   As  an  instance  of  the  com- 
parison between  the  enterprise  and  [>rogrcss  which  sprinig 
from  self  interest,  and  the  sluggishness  of  government  man- 
agement,  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  "  the  Post  Office  within 
an  area  of  tiifflve  miles  from  the  General  Post  Oflice  ( London) 
sends  a  weekly  average  of  290^92  7  telegraphic  messages  om 
its  wires,  at  an  average  cost  per  message  of  Hghifiena^  Xht 
United  l*elephone  Company,  within  an  area  of  five  tnfiei 
from  the  same  centre,  in  one  week  of  December  transmiticd 
449,696  telephonic  messages  at  an  average  cost  of  thm- 
farfkin^s  each/'t    John  Stuart  Mill  has  contended  that,  in 
the  cases  of  gas  and  water  companies,  inasmuch  as 
monopoly  which  they  practically  enjoy  is  never  as  a 
broken  in  upon,  they  "  become  more   irresponsible  and 
unapproachable  by  individual  complaints  than  the  govern* 
ment"    This  may  be  the  case  in  some  districts^  especiiHy 
nnder  the  not  unfrequent,  but  short-sighted  system  by  wk 
a  public  company  is  granted  a  statutory  monopoly.    If ! 
he  done,  then,  undoubtedly,  there  is  just  the  same  tendency 
to   inactivity   and   indiflerence   which    character ises  tiuf 
majority  of  state  and  municipal  undertakings  ;  but  if  sucb* 
monofioly  is  not  granted,  then  although,  as  Mill  says,  coir* 
l>etition  really  does  not  take  place,  the  fact  of  its  b*ii9 
[iossiblc  will  always  act  as  a  wholesome  spur  to  the  eiiuu< 
company,  and  prevent  any  glaring  abuses,  calculated  O 
excite  public  comment  and  complaint.    The  City  of  Mri- 
bourne  (Victoria)  affjrds  an  example  in  which  a  large  ap^ 
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powerful  gas  company,  enjoying  a  practical  monopoly, 
drifted  into  a  condition  of  apathy  regarding  the  public  re- 
quirements. The  result  was  that  an  opposition  company 
was  floated,  and  the  larger  concern  was  forced  to  buy  out  the 
shareholders  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  ^20,000 ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, enter  into  undertakings  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  abuses  which  had  led  to  the  proposed  opposition.  The 
possibility  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  an  indignant  public 
will  always  have  this  wholesome  effect,  if  care  is  taken  not 
to  confer  a  monopoly.  The  compulsory  payment  of  such 
a  sum  as  ^20,000  will,  in  the  case  mentioned,  doubtless 
prove  a  wholesome  lesson  for  some  time  to  come. 

Closely  connected,  in  some  respects,  with  this  subject  of 
gas  and  water  supply  is  that  of  drainage,  sewage,  paving, 
etc.  I  say  "  in  some  respects,"  because  there  is  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Water  and  gas  are  distinct  com- 
modities, without  which  no  citizen  can  well  do,  and  their 
supply  is  a  matter  of  such  a  definite  nature,  that  no  difficulty 
is  likely  to  arise  between  any  public  company  and  any  citizen, 
as  to  whether  the  latter  is  deriving  any  benefit  therefrom. 
If  a  citizen  require  either  supply,  he  must  have  it  laid  on 
to  his  establishment  Whether  he  then  avails  himself  of 
that  supply  or  not,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  there  is  this  further  fact  about  them,  that  each 
citizen  will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  use 
he  makes  of  them. 

R^arding  drainage,  sewage,  paving,  and  the  lighting  of 
streets,  no  such  definiteness  can  be  guaranteed.  If  such 
miks  were  attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  public  companies, 
endless  disputes  would  arise  with  citizens  desirous  of  evading 
payment ;  and  if  rates  were  fixed  for  any  such  company,  the 
eiement  of  competition,  which  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  private  enterprise,  would  be  removed.  It  would 
be  open  to  certain  citizens  to  say  they  did  not  wish  the 
Greets  to  be  lighted;  that  they  did  not  want  the  street 
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paved  I  and  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  citi^efis 
to  neglect  the  all -important  subject  of  drainage,  rather  ihao 
pay  ihe  cost  of  its  being  done  by  any  such  company. 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
such  matters  being  carried  out  by  a  municipality,  and  a  rate 
being  levied  tor  the  purpose.    It  is  obviously  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  every  thickly-iKipulaied  district  that  it 
should  be  lighted  at  night ;  that  the  footpaths  should  be 
well  and  uniformly  paved ;  that  the  streets  should  be  drained 
and  made  capable  of  receiving  the  drainage  of  citizens  by  si 
system  of  sewage  or  otherwise.    If  these  are  all  recognised 
wants,  they  should  be  carried  out,  and  with  some  uniformity,* 
That  can  only  be  done,  equitably,  by  each  citijien  contributing 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property  thereby  benedtfed,' 
and,  as  those  values  are  already  in  the  hands  of  muntdpali' 
ties  for  other  necessary  purposesj  it  can  best  be  done  bf 
that  means.     Even  if  the  carrying  out  of  these  obvious 
necessities  costs  a  little  more  than  would  be  the  case  by 
private  enterprise,  the  difference  would  be  counterbalmiced 
by  other  advantages.   The  distinction  between  these  manenst 
and  those  of  water  and  gas,  is  so  marked  that,  in  the  latta; 
where  it  is  really  practicable,  the  element  of  private  cwltf* 
prise  should  be  allowed  to  operate,  in  order  that  whcrcftf 
it  is  possible  any  breach  of  broad  principles  is  obviated. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  subject  of  drainage  vhkh 
calls  for  greater  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
modem  development  of  germ  diseases,"  or  {what  is  peihap* 
more  correct)  the  more  careful  classification  of  certain  mal>* 
dies  under  that  head,  has  brought  the  subject  of  saaiuil 
supervision  into  much  greater  prominence.  It  is  now  m«t 
vividly  realised,  than  ever  it  was  before,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  man  are  invisible  ;  that,  in  the  Ifroii 

*  Cvrtain  luWIjf  of  onr  ptiHknbr  Vn^tmluilii  ciiy  i^...  i 
nf  municipal iticfi  tcjiifiuiiti:  iKcioselvc-*  (o  viyitig  lh*i 
footrkith  Ml  tntnt  of  hU  without  Ui>einMlv«i  l  , 

contiiEU^^  houses.    Some  uuif^jrmity  i»  At        diestnlile  in  ftnch  «  HUinr. 
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daylight,  an  otherwise  healthy  and  vigorous  person  may  be 
suddenly  dealt  a  blow,  which,  though  unfelt,  and  even  un- 
consciously inflicted,  carries  with  it  sickness  and  death. 
The  fact  of  such  an  enemy  being  unseen,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  trace  it  with  absolute  certainty  to  its  source ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  we  now  know  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that 
diseases,  so  produced,  are  traceable  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty to  neglect  of  sanitary  provisions. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  there  is  a  far  heavier  assault 
than  can  be  made  with  a  bludgeon ;  and  men  may,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  deal  each  other  typhus,  diphtheria,  or  small- 
pox more  murderously  than  ever  a  bravo  deals  blows  with  a 
dagger  under  cover  of  darkness." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says  very  properly,  "  He  who  con- 
taminates the  atmosphere  breathed  by  his  neighbour  is 
infringing  his  neighbour's  rights.    Men  having  equal  claims 
to  the  free  use  of  the  elements — having  faculties  which 
need  this  free  use  of  the  elements  for  their  due  exercise — 
and  having  that  exercise  more  or  less  limited  by  what- 
ever makes  the  elements  more  or  less  unusable,  are  ob- 
viously trespassed  against  by  any  one  who  unnecessarily 
vitiates  the  elements,  and  renders  them  detrimental  to 
health  or  disagreeable  to  the  senses ;  and,  in  the  discharge 
f)f  its  function  as  protector,  a  government  is  obviously 
called  upon  to  afford   redress  to  those  so  trespassed 
iigjunst"*    In  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove 
that  any  particular  citizen  was  the  immediate  cause  of  such 
\ '  ^injury,  when  actually  committed,  I  hold  that  either  through 
i  the  medium  of  municipal  law,  or  through  parliament  itself, 
^  Uie  n^lect  of  drainage  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
I  ^tuost  serious  offences  against  society,  and  that,  to  insure  the 
;  "^linimum  of  such  neglect,  the  most  severe  punishment  should 
■     inflicted  for  a  breach  of  such  laws. 

^'Social  Statics,"  p.  406. 
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I  come  now  lo  a  class  of  interferences  by  the  slate,  which ' 
mitst  be  classified  under  the  second  of  the  three  funda- 
mental  prmciples  which  1  have  ventured  to  lay  down, 

*rhat  rule  is  as  follows:  The  siaie  should  mi  inierftn  wMm 
the  kgaliy  acquired  properly  of  any  sedim  of  its  atium^  ^^'^ 
41  ny  other  purpose  than  that  of  securing  equal  freedom  to  all 
citizens;  and^  in  the  ci'cnt  of  such  interference  being  neitssarj  m 
for  that  purpose^  and  amounting  to  appropriatiem^  aniy  m  ■ 
condition  of  the  lawfut  ottmer  bang  fully  compensated.  ^ 

Under  this  heading  would  properly  come  the  proposal  tu 
enable  agricultural  labourers  to  acquire  possession  of  aJ/y(- 
ments,  by  tneans  of  the  state  compuhonly  acquiring  tk 
proijcrty  from  its  present  holders,  as  suggested  by  Mr  Josqj/t 
Chamberlain.     I  have,  however,  already  dealt  with  rk 
subject,  in  the  chapter  on  **  Spurious  Liberalism,**  ajid  I 
shall,  therefore,  do  no  more  here  than  to  show,  in  gcnerii 
terms,  that  it  is  a  class  of  legislation  calculated  to  inf^i^ 
great  injur}'  upon  society,  by  involving  a  distinct  breach  uf  tk 
above  rule,  without,  at  the  same  time,  producing  sufficient 
good  results  to  counterbalance  that  consideration.   I  l«w 
already  admitted  the  distinction  which  is  cajjahle  of  being 
drawn  between  landed  property  and  |)ersonal  proiierty, 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  stale  to  resume  the  fomicr 
from  any  citizen  for  strictly  pubhc  purposes,  and  at  sud 
value  as  it  would  tetch  in  the  public  market,  under  ordintjy 
circumstances.    It  is  proposed,  in  this  scheme,  to  take  tJ« 
land  from  one  citizen,  not  for  strictly  pubhc  purposes,  b«t  ift 
order  to  give  or  sell  to  another  citiun^  on  such  lerun  | 
could  not  be  obtained  in  an  ordinary  business  wajr*  SwrlJJ 
pro|X)sal  cannot,  therefore,  be  projierly  brought  wiltiin  i 
exception  which  applies  to  land.     The  Radical  Prt 
lays  down,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  bisist 
which  land,  taken  as  thus  proposed,  should  be  valued.  ** 
value/*  says  the  writer  of  that  work,  **  which  a  willing  i 
would  olitain  in  the  i^pcn  market  fiom  a  pHx'aU 
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chaser,  with  no  allowance  for  prospective  value  or  compulsory 
sale. 

The  proposal  involves  a  double  breach  of  the  broad 
principle  above  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  property 
is  proposed  to  be  interfered  with,  for  a  purpose  "  other  than 
that  of  securing  equal  freedom  to  all  citizens.''  It  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  from  one  citizen  in  order  to  confer  the 
exclusive  benefits  which  it  carries  with  it  on  another  citizen. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  lawful  owner 
less  than  the  full  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

An  enquiry,  as  to  whether  there  are  any  or  sufficient 
circumstances  to  justify  such  a  breach,  will,  I  venture  to 
think,  result  in  a  decided  negative.  The  chief  reason  urged 
for  such  a  step,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  text  of  "  The 
Radical  Programme,"  in  which  the  proposal  is  repeated, 
is  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  whose  behalf  the  scheme 
is  conceived,  **  has  no  means  of  helping  himself."  Here  again, 
the  "  Radical "  author  lands  himself  in  a  logical  quagmire. 
It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
possesses,  m  more  or  less  abundatue^  the  same  qualifications  for 
success  in  life  which  are  possessed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
author  in  question  has  already  admitted  that  "  the  English 
masses  are  nearly  impervious  to  political  ideas,"  and  only 
•*know  vaguely  what  they  want,"  though  his  party  have 
damoured  long  and  loudly  for  their  admission  to  the 
franchise.  But,  admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  impossible 
to  show  that  the  "  means  of  helping  himself,"  which  the 
agricultural  labourer  lacks,  have  been  taken  from  him  by 
*ny  interference  with  his  liberty.  If  that  which  he  lacks  is  the 
^kgni  of  intelligence  which  other  citizens  possess,  then 
for  the  state  to  confer  on  him  the  privilege  of  an  allotment 
On  such  an  account,  is  simply  an  attempt  to  equalise  the 

conditions  "  of  men,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has, 
tk  one  breath,  condemned,  in  another  advocated.  But,  on 
Kilother  ground,  the  proposal  is  indefensible,  by  Mr. 
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Chauiberlain's  qwd  showing.  As  a  fact,  if  it  must  be  sajd« 
the  cause  which  i^revenls  the  English  agricultural  bbomer 
from  "helping  himself';  which  renders  him  " impemoijs 
to  jK)litical  ideas"  ;  and  which  accounts  for  his  knowing  only 
vaguely  what  be  wants,  is — in  plain  words— a  want  of  imdli- 
gence  :  in  less  polite  language,  stujiidity.  No  sensible 
person  would  blame  htm  for  this,  any  more  than  he  would 
praise  another  for  being  clever,  If  any  member  of  the  agri- 
cukural'labourer  class  were  not  stupid,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  cease  to  be  an  agriculiuml  labourer,  and  would 
soon  lift  himself  into  some  higher  sphere  of  employment. 
Now,  what  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  say  about  stupid  fieopb  ? 
Does  he  approve  of  the  state  coming  to  iheir  assistance, 
in  order  to  compel  the  intelligent  to  contribute  towards  iheir 
support  ?  He  said  :  **  I  have  never  supposed  you  couki 
equalise  the  mpadties  of  men  ...  the  fool  musi  k§F  ik 
bmni  ^jf  his  defects 

The  "  three-acre   proposal,  then,  involves  two  breaches 
acknowledged  first  principles.    The  chief  reason  luged  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  is  that  it  will  help,  and  make 
comfortable,  a  class    who  cannot  help  themselves."  Ti^ 
inability  is  not  traceable  to  any  legislative  or  social  rcsHic^ 
tion  which  can  be  removed,  but  is  the  natural  result  rf 
a  want  of  intelligence,    Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  as  I  hii«t 
shown,  deprecates  any  attempt  to  equalise  the  "cai«i£itKS* 
of  men,  and  freely  admits  that  any  deficiency  In 
capacity  must  bear  its  own  brunt*  Such  being  the  tac^ 
are  really  no  reasons  whatever  in  favour  of  this  su^ 
scheme — nay,  alt  reasons  are  against  it,  for  it  would 
distinct  step  in  the  direction  of  an  equalisation  of 
condititms  of  life. 
/  The  second  head  of  interference  with  properly,  wiiliifcA 
1  shall  deal,  is  that  of  legislation  affecting  shipping. 

The  end  aimed  at  by  all  shipping  legislation  ha«  iHMm  w 
ensure  the  safety  of  citizens  at  sea.    Th  Ik*        and  ta  l* 
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safe^  are  quite  different  things.  To  be  free  is  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  to  sea,  or  to  stay  away,  as  we  choose ;  to  sail  in  this 
vessel,  or  that,  as  we  think  best.    All  such  freedom,  every 
citizen  already  possesses.  To  be  safe  is  to  be  out  of  danger. 
If  the  state  were  to  seriously  assume  the  function  of  super- 
vising the  safety  of  its  citizens  it  would  do  little  else.  It 
would  involve  the  inspection  of  the  clothes  we  wear  to 
ensure  their  being  sufficient  to  prevent  our  taking  cold ;  the 
inspection  of  our  food  to  prevent  our  being  poisoned,  or 
serious  injury  being  inflicted  on  our  digestive  organs ;  the 
inspection  of  our  houses  and  our  linen  to  secure  us  against 
damp ;  the  supervision  of  our  daily  life  lest  we  should 
acquire  irregular  habits,  and  thus  throw  oUr  system  out  of 
order ;  the  ordering  of  our  reading  and  the  choosing  of  our 
company,  lest  we  should  become  immoral.     And  even, 
limiting  our  considerations  to  the  sea,  it  would  necessitate 
the  state  determining  when  vessels  should  go  to  sea;  how 
fast  they  should  go ;  how  much  sail  they  should  carry  ;  what 
latitude  they  should  be  limited  to.    These,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  duties  would  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
state,  if  it  assumed-  the  function  named.    These  are  not 
liberties — they  do  not  touch  the  question  of  our  freedom. 
Then  obviously  chipping  legislation  (that  is  to  say  state-inter- 
ference with  shipping-property)  which  is  aimed  at  securing 
the  safety  of  citizens,  involves  a  breach  of  the  rule  which 
requires  the  state  to  abstain  from  interference  with  a  citizen's 
property,  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  equal  freedom 
to  all  citizens. 

What  then  are  the  circumstances  in  its  favour  ?  It  will 
be  admitted  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
such  interference  is  the  fact  that  it  always  fails  in  its  object. 
Such  is  in  truth  the  case.  I  have  already  referred  to  a  minute 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Nov.  1883)  in  which  it  was  said  that 
lince  "the  Shipwreck  Committee  of  1836,  scarcely  a  session 
has  passed  without  some  act  being  passed,  or  some  step 
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b^ing  taken  by  the  legislature  or  the  government,  mih  ihk 
object"  (prevention  of  shipwrecks);  and  that  the  *'tiitilti- 
plicity  of  statutes,  which  were  all  consolidated  into  one  act 
in  1854,  had  again  become  a  scandal  and  a  nprmch^  each 
measure  being  jjassed  became  previous  ones  Imd  /ailed.  It 
IS  then  confessed  that  *^the  loss  of  life,  and  of  sht|is,  has 
been  ^naier  since  1876  than  ii  et'er  was  in/are.*^  **Mean 
while,  *'  adds  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  from  whom  I  borrow  tk 
quotation^  "  the  cost  of  ad  mini  strati  on  has  been  raised  (tm 
^17,000  a  year  to  ^75»ooo."    Mr,  Chamberlain  himself 
has  admitted  that  the  result  of  past  legislation  on  this  mh- 
ject  has  beenj  not  only  a  failure,  but  actually  harmful  "  I 
am  sorry,"  he  said,  *Uhat  I  must  also  tell  you  that  mtcf- 
ference  has  not  produced  the  result  it  was  inimdid  lo 
produce  in  the  security  of  the  lives  for  which  we  are  in  somt 
degree  responsible/'      I  have,**  he  adds^  "  had  the  iosi  rf 
life  at  sea  taken  out,  for  tlie  last  six  years,  and  I  am  son?  to 
say  it  is  an  increasing  quantity''  There  can  be  litt^  ' 
then,  that  this  class  of  legislation,  in  addition  to  its  ij. 
a  breach  of  first  principles,  has,  so  far,  always  ^iled  io  m 
purpmse, 

I  have,  in  the  chapter  on  "Spurious  Legislation/' giv«o  j 
data  in  support  of  the  contention  that  such  legiskiioir  ro^y 
hampers  trade,  and  thus  indicts  an  injury  on  citisiens,  insi 
of  protecting  them.  Sir  Fredenck  BramwdU  in 
admirable  address  on  "State  Monoply  or  Private  Entcrpw' 
said:  **  I  do  trust,  in  the  true  interests  of  the  sailor,  1 
care  will  be  taken  not  to  burden  the  shipowner  with  sudi 
conditions,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  carry  freight  at  a  pJi^ 
which  will  compete  with  foreign  nations,''  He  then  mention* 
that,  while  at  Quebec,  he  was  struck  with  the  large  nu 
of  txciusiveiy  Stvcdisk  vessels  lying  there  to  take  tta 
freight,  all  being  bound  to  England  w\xqx\  loaded.  Iki 
there  informed  that  ^Uhe  res trici ions  u|K>n  the  wtirking  < 
Eagitsh  ships  were  such,  that  they  could  no  longer  ( 
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inth  the  Swedes."  Much  the  same  thing  is  stated  in  the 
instances  of  interference  with  shipping  which  I  have  given 
in  a  previous  chapter.  Why  the  state  should  thus  interfere 
with  one  class  of  property,  and,  by  so  doing,  cause  serious 
injury  to  certain  citizens,  as  also  to  an  important  national 
industry,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  There  are,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  a  hundred  other  ways  in  which  the  state  could 
interest  itself  in  the  sa/ety  of  its  citizens,  if  it  were  once  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct  in  principle.  As  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons 
very  pertinently  observes  :  "  The  seaman  is  treated  by  the 
law  as  if  he  were  a  mere  child." 

There  is  really  no  special  reason  to  justify  this  class  of 
legislation,  which  involves  so  distinctly  and  so  admittedly 
injurious  a  breach  of  first  principles.  For  the  state  to  step 
in,  and  judge  for  the  sailor  or  the  public,  whether  a  ship  is 
safe  and  seaworthy,  is  to  deliberately  discourage  such 
citizens  from  satisfying  themselves,  and  thus  ''helping 
themselves."  If  the  state  confined  itself  to  punishing 
severely  every  case  in  which  injury  to  life  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  shipowners,  it  would  effect  its  purpose  far 
better  than  at  present.  That  the  state  cannot,  in  the  long  run, 
judge  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels  for  the  public,  better  than 
the  public  could  do  that  for  itself,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  more  wrecks  and  losses  than  ever,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  taken  by  the  state.  Meanwhile, 
the  public  are  trusting  to  state  supervision,  and  ceasing  to 
criticise  for  themselves.  Shipowners  do  just  what  is  required, 
and  thereby  avoid  responsibility.  Thus  the  public  entrust  a 
personal  duty  to  the  state;  and  the  state  does  not  perform  it 
for  them — or  performs  it  indifferently. 

The  inspection,  by  government,  of  steam  boilers,  is  another 
instance  of  a  departure  from  true  Liberal  principles.  The 
tathor  of  "  Over-Legislation  in  1883,"  says :  "  Manufacturers 
•ic  to  be  worried  with  a  thoroughly  characteristic  'short  act  of 
parliament'  called  the  Steam  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Kill. 
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Every  boiler  is  to  be  looked  after  by  a  person  who  is 
vided  with  a  proiier  certificate  of  qualification^  issued  by  the 
Board  of  I'rade^  and  si>ecifymg,  among  other  things,  the 
colour  of  the  grantee's  hair  and  eyes,  the  state  of  his  com- 
ple^tion,  etc.'*  Thrs  is  another  interference  intended  to 
the  "  safety  "of  citizens.  Where  would  the  exercise  of  such 
a  function  end  ?  If  carried  to  its  logical  limits,  wcruld  it  not 
involve  the  examination  of  every  cab  axle,  and  everj'  railway 
carriage  axle,  by  a  government  inspector?  Would  it  ni?t 
involve  the  inspection  of  every  lift  in  every  large  warehouse? 
Would  it  not  involve  the  presence  of  an  inspector  on  eicrjfi 
locomotive  to  guard  against  rash  engine-driving?  These 
are  not  liberties ;  and  the  dealing  with  them,  as  such,  leads 
to  the  veriest  absurdity.  The  state  is  made  up  ol  the  people, 
io  that  when  the  state  begins  to  provide  for  our  safety,  wc 
are  all  boking  after  one  another — each  citiien  is  in  fact 
taking  part  in  and  contributing  towards  the  care  of  ewy 
other  citizen — everybody  is  in  short,  minding  everybody 
else's  business] 

The  true  function  of  the  state  would  be  to  leave  every* 
body  to  look  after  himself  ;  and  when  any  accident  docs 
occur,  through  the  negligence  of  the  owner  of  a  stciiD 
boileri  he  should  be  treated  just  in  the  same  way 
who  had  kept  in  his  [possession,  and  neglected  to  j 
manage  any  dangerous  weapon.   Severe  punishment  (or  tnj 
such  breach  of  the  liberties  of  any  other  citi^n  would  be 
the  proper  function  of  government*    Sir  F.  Bramwdl  |>omtrf 
out  that  such  a  law  as  the  Steam  Boilers  Act  would  it^ia® 
progress  and  invention,  by  leading  to  the  form  and  cofiitnic- 
Lion  of  boilers  becoming  stereotyped,       Inspectors;,  havinf 
nothing  to  gain,  and  something  to  lose  by  trying  new  e^qien^ 
mcnisT  would  prefer  to  pass  engines  and  boilers  of  the  o4d 
type,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  understand  a  new  coa* 
struction,  or  run  the  risk  of  sanctioning  without  undersufi^- 
ing  il."    Tfie  same  eminent  engineer  Miggesicd  that  w^t'^^ 
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anything  in  the  shape  of  government  inspection  would  bar 
progress^  the  best  prevention  of  boiler  explosions  would 
be  to  compel  coroners  to  call  to  each  such  inquiry  two 
independent  engineers  of  standing." 

Under  this  head,  I  may  again  refer  to  Some  of  the  applic- 
able illustrations  which  I  have  set  out  in  the  previous 
chapter  on  "Spurious  Liberalism— Present-day  Instances." 

Th3  subject  of  Contracts  I  place  under  this  head.  It  is 
one  which  I  think  has  been  much  misunderstood  in  its 
relation  to  the  state.  Mill,  even,  seems  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  enforce  contracts 
between  citizens.  As  a  fact,  the  enforcement,  by  the  state,  of 
a  contract,  between  two  or  more  citizens,  through  its  legal 
machinery,  is  just  as  important,  and  just  as  legitimate  as  the 
prevention  of  one  citizen  from  appropriating  the  property  of 
another  citizen.  When  two  citizens  enter  into  a  contract, 
each  one  undertakes  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  something. 
From  the  moment  that  any  such  contract  is  properly  entered 
into,  each  of  the  parties  becomes  possessed  of  some  right 
which  he  did  not  possess  before.  If  the  contract  is  one  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise  by  A  to  B,  from  the  moment  of  its 
completion,  B  becomes  the  real  owner  of  the  merchan- 
dise^ and  A  becomes  the  real  owner  of  the  money  or 
whatever  else  B  contracted  to  give,  in  exchange  for 
that  merchandise.  If  the  contract  is  one  of  service,  by 
which  A  engages  to  work  for  B  for  a  certain  time,  for  cer- 
tain pay,  directly  the  contract  is  complete  and  any  stipu- 
lited  conditions  are  fulfilled,  B  becomes  the  owner  of  A's 
services,  and  A  becomes  the  owner  of  B's  money.  Now,  in 
each  case,  directly  either  party  to  the  contract  fails  or 
declines  to  fulfil  his  part,  he  fails  or  declines  to  give  up  to 
flic  other  contracting  party  his  rightful  property — that  is  to 
ay,  he  detains  it.  The  proper  function  of  the  state  is  to 
Mep  in  and  compel  the  offending  party  to  desist  from  a 
continued  interference  with  the  property  of  his  fellow-citizen, 
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and  to  compel  him,  further,  to  deliver  it  up,  or  afford 
quate  compensation  for  the  wrong* 

In  ihe  case  of  A  having  engaged  to  serve  B  ;  directly  A' 
refuses  to  work,  he  is  interfering  with  B's  Ubeny.  B  is 
entitled  to  A*s  services,  and  even  A  himself  has  no  right  to 
deprive  him  of  those  services.  In  the  same  way  A  h 
entitled  to  B's  money  {as  agreed),  and,  directly  B  ^iislo 
pay  him,  B  is  interfering  with  A*s  liberties,  which  m  this 
case  consist  of  the  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  cwra 
money.  The  true  and  on!y  function  of  the  state  is  to  see 
that  no  such  interference  takes  place — that,  In  fact,  the 
contract  being  once  entered  into,  each  party  under  rt  i$ 
allowed  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  property  thus  acquired 
The  state,  then,  possesses  for  one  of  its  first  dtJties  ttiai 
of  rectifying  any  breach  of  contract  brought  under  its 
notice. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  contracts,  is  one 
very  extraordinary  form  of  legislation,  in  which  the  state  | 
not  only  deliberately  aifstains  from  a  performance  of  its 
duty  as  a  guardian  of  the  people*s  rights  and  liberties^  tun 
deliberately  wnmirs  at  the  breach  of  contract  by  one  citixcn 
towards  another    I  refer  to  that  class  of  legislation  wliidJ 
provider  that   certain  contracts^   freely  and  deliberatfly 
entered  into  between  certain  classes  of  citizens,  shall  be 
tm'd.    The  object  of  those  would-be  philanthropists,  wtm 
have  advocated  such  iegislation,  is  no  doubt  to  protect 
person  who  is  conceived  to  be  the  weaker  of  the  ^ 
parties    so  contracting,  from  the   consequences  of  \m  fl 
own  act,  by  saying  that  though,  as  a  free  man,  he  ^  H 
entered  into  certain  obligations,  which  under  ordinar)'  cir*  ■ 
cumstances  would  definitely  bind  him>  he  shall  be  exctfietf  H 
from  their  performance ;  or  in  other  words  that  the  4fl|^| 
will  decline  to  assist  the  other  contracting  fxirty  incnforcl^^H 
those  obligiitions.    In  1875,  an  act  was  [passed  in  Rnglat^J 
provide  for  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  leasing  of 
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agricultural  holdings.  The  unsuitability  of  the  act,  for  the 
classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  was  soon  proved 
by  the  fact  that  tenants  contracted  with  their  landlords  to 
exclude  the  operation  of  the  act  from  their  mutual 
arrangements.  It  was  not  many  years  after,  however, 
before  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  provide  that  any  such  contracts,  entered 
into  between  a  tenant  and  his  landlord,  should  be  void^ 
notwithstanding  that  such  a  contract  had  been,  as  I  have 
said,  voluntarily  and  deliberately  executed  by  the  parties 
concerned.  The  bill  practically  said,  "You,  as  a  farmer, 
are  incapable  of  managing  your  own  affairs ;  you  need  look- 
ing after,  to  see  that  you  do  not  act  contrary  to  your  own 
interests.  We  (parliament)  shall  therefore  come  to  your 
assistance,  and  cancel  any  unwise  agreements  you  may  enter 
into."  This  principle  had  already  been  forced  upon  the 
landlords  of  Ireland ;  and  when  it  was  sought  to  be 
introduced  into  England,  in  1883,  some  very  determined 
steps  were  taken  to  endeavour  to  stop  its  passage  through 
parliament.  It  was  then  argued  that,  whereas  in  commerce 
freedom  of  contract  is  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils,  the 
soul  of  its  being ;  and  whereas  the  commercial  transactions 
in  land — ^that  is,  the  bargains  between  landlord  and  tenant — 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  greater  than  those  of  any  two  or  three  of 
the  other  largest  British  commercial  interests;  these  bargains 
ue  not  only  to  be  forbidden  in  the  future,  but  broken  in  the 
past,"  for  that  is  what  the  bill  provided.  Numerous  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  the  principle  involved  in  the 
measure,  and  it  was  broadly  stated  by  the  petitioners  that 
the  bill  would  "  deprive  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  both 
landowners  and  tenants,  of  the  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed, 
to  make  such  voluntary  agreements  as  may  seem  to  them 
best"  They  contended  further,  "that  industrial  progress 
depends,  above  all  things,  upon  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
<tf  contract,  and  upon  immunity  from  state  interference  with 
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private  commercial  relations."  They  finally  submitted  thit 
"  in  the  foremost  industrial  country  in  the  worlds  an  attack 
upon  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  and  the 
stibstitution  of  state-regulation  for  private  agreement,  cannot 
but  be  regarded,  by  all  members  of  the  community^  with 
disapprobation  and  alarm/*  The  Employer's  Liability  Bill 
provided  that  under  certain  conditions  the  employ^  should 
have  certain  remedies  against  the  employer  for  injuty 
received,  even  though  it  were  done  by  a  fellow-servant 
Many  masters  began  to  enter  into  contracts  of  service  with 
their  employes,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  liability  against  them 
should  be  foregone*  It  is  now  proposed  that  employes 
should  be  prohii^iiid  from  contracting  out  of  the  Employef^s 
Liabilitj'  Act,  and  that  such  agreement  shall  be  t^^id*  This 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  startling  reversal  of  govemmcot 
functions;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  a  tendency  for  the  legislature  to  atiempl 
to  manage  its  citizen*s  affairs  for  them. 

Sh&ps-dmng. — Under  this  term  may  be  eks^ied  ilKW 
proposed  interferences  by  the  legislature  with  the  Ubeitjr 
of  the  citizen  to  buy  or  to  sell  certain  articles  of  loef* 
chandise  after  certain  hours  of  the  day.    In  the  coloiif 
of  Victoria,  this  legislative  interference  has  actually  taken 
place.    Parliament  has  stepped  in,  and   boldly  enacted 
that,  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  {and  a  somewtui 
later  hour  on  Saturday),  no  shop  or  place  of  bustnesi 
shall  be  kept  ojien  for  the  sale  of  goods.    There  arc  i 
few  businesses  excepted.    I  have  dealt  at  some  kngtlk 
with  this  question  in  a  previous  chapter,  and,  thcrcfoi«p 
shall  touch  on  it  here  in  general  terms  only.    It  must  be  A 
once  evident  that  such  an  enactment  involve  i  iwo-f^ 
interference  by  the  state  ;  (i )  with  the  praptrty  of  i!  ' 
keeping  citizens^  by  preventing  them  from  makiiij. 
use  of  the  same,  even  though,  in  so  doing,  they  would 
prevent  other  ciii/^ens  from  enjoying  equal  bbcflic*; 
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with  the  individual  liberty  of  the  whole  of  those  citizens 
who,  otherwise,  would  have  chosen  the  prohibited  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  making  purchases.    In  both  cases  the 
interference  has  been  exercised  for  a  purpose  other  than 
that  of  "securing  equal  freedom  to  all  citizens.''    It  has 
indeed  been  contended,  as  a  sort  of  justification  for  this 
piece  of  distinctly  socialistic  legislation,  that  it  does  confer 
addiiional  liberty  upon  the  shop  assistants  ;  but,  even  if  this 
were  so^  those,  who  thus  argue,  have  certainly  failed  to 
regard  the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  as  being 
transgressed  by  legislators,  who  are  satisfied  to  see,  in 
prospect,  an  addition  to  the  liberty  of  certain  citizens,  with- 
out assuring  themselves  that  there  is  no  subtraction^  *'as 
r^rds  other  people^  or  other  times."    It  is  true  that,  by 
legislating  for  the  closing  of  all  shops  after  a  certain  hour, 
an  additional  amount  of  leisure  is  afforded  to  shopmen  and 
shopwomen;  but  there  is  involved  a  subtraction  of  actual 
liberty  from  another  class,  and  of  much  more  serious 
proportions.    In  order  to  confer  that  leisure  on  the  one 
dass^  the  whole  population  have  their  liberty  curtailed,  by 
being  prevented  from  shopping  after  a  certain  hour ;  and, 
what  is  even  more  serious,  the  privilege — for  it  is  nothing 
else — is  conferred  on  the  one  class  at  the  cost  of  an 
interference  with,  and  a  consequent  depreciation  of  value 
in,  the  property  of  another  class  of  citizens.    The  quotation 
y&ach  I  have  made  in  a  previous  chapter,  from  an  address 
of  the  president  of  a  shop-keepers'  union  in  the  colony 
referred  to,  will  show  what  an  enormous  amount  of  injury 
and  injustice  has  thus  been  effected.    It  is  worthy  of 
loention  that  almost  all  the  municipal  councils,  to  whom 
vasdel^ated  by  parliament  the  duty  of  determining  the 
iQiount  of  the  fine  for  a  breach  of  this  act,  were  unani- 
ttwus  in  fixing  it  at  one  shilling — ^the  minimum  !    The  act 
therefore,  been  in  some  respects  reduced  to  an  ab- 
•wdity,  and,  by  attracting  frequent  attention  from  the 
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public  on  thai  account,  has  constituted  an  instruchvie 
monument  to  the  stapidity  of  the  legislators  who  helped 
to  place  it  ut>on  the  statute-book.  But,  as  far  as  the 
effect  of  the  act  is  concerned,  it  really  confers  no  additional 
liberty  on  the  shoi>assistants,  which  they  could  not  have 
secured  for  themselves ;  and  it  would»  as  I  have  ^id^ 
be  jusi  as  unreasonable  to  advocate  the  stoppage  of  all 
railways^  omnibuses,  cabs  and  other  vehicles,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  so  doing,  all  the  drivers,  porters,  and  oth ere  engaged 
in  connection  with  them  would  "have  more  liberty.**  As 
a  fact  they  would  not  have  more  liberty,  Uit  only  more 
imure ;  for  no  one  of  these  classes,  even  now,  could  be 
prevented  from  absenting  himself  from  his  ocrufiatiofi  at 
any  moment  if  he  so  chose.  Therefore,  the  proposals  for 
such  laws,  and  the  laws  themselves  (where  they  are  i& 
force)  are  distinctly  contrary  to  the  first  principles  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  as  there  is  really  m 
evidence  yet  forthcoming  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  previcrtis 
chapter)  which  would  justify  a  transgression  of  tliose 
principles,  the  movement  stands  condemned  by  the  test  of 
true  Liberalism-  While  I  write,  I  have  had  bmught  under 
my  notice  a  rejx^rt  of  a  prosecution  of  a  shoi>keeper  ttndtf 
this  act  of  parliament.  It  is  some  evidence  of  the  inieosity 
of  the  public  disapproval  which  the  measure  has  provokd, 
that  counsel  for  the  prostmiim^  though  appearing  in  suppoft 
of  its  provisions,  nevertheless  characterised  it  as  "  the 
worthless  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  throtigh 
ment,  and  a  gross  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
It  was,  he  pertinently  added,  an  instance  of  "  legislation  itw 
mad."* 

Fadar^  Ads, — Under  this  head  we  have  a  distiJK* 
instance  of  interference  with  property.    Certain  ciit^dH 
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have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  mills 
and  other  manufactories,  which  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts.  In  the  absence  of  such 
interference,  the  lawful  owner  of  such  property  would  be 
enabled  to  use  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  He 
would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  same  industry,  both  in  the  number  of  hand^ 
employed,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked.  He  would 
be  allowed  to  do  nothing,  however,  which  prevented  other 
citizens  (including  his  employes)  enjoying  equal  freedom. 
Therefore  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  his 
work-people  any  conditions  of  working  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  consent  to.  Thus  both  the  employer  and 
employes  would  be  free  agents.  But  the  legislature  steps 
in.  Parliament  says:  "We  shall  not  leave  the  workmen 
and  workwomen  to  look  after  themselves;  we  shall  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  watching  and  protect- 
ing their  own  interests.  We  shall  fix  the  hours  of  their 
work,  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  workrooms  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  We  shall  determine  what  amount  of 
ventilation  they  require,  and  where  it  is  desirable  for  them 
to  eat  their  meals. By  adopting  this  course,  the  state 
practically  renders  the  property  of  a  class  of  citizens, 
engaged  in  manufacture,  less  valuable,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  restrictions  which  these  regulations  place  upon 
its  use. 

As  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  says  : — "  To  lessen  the  day's  labour 
by  one  hour  is  to  lessen  the  supply  of  labour  by  one-ninth 
or  one-tenth  part ;  and  to  the  same  extent  to  7uaste  the 
^icUfuy  of  all  machinery^  and  of  the  fixed  capital  connected 
therewith."  Any  act  of  parliament,  therefore,  which  in  any 
^y  curtails  the  time  during  which  factories  of  any  kind 
"fiay  be  used,  or  limits  in  any  way  the  number  of  work- 

l^^jVit  has  reference  to  the  Victorian  act,  which  prohibits  the  work-people  from  eating 
dinner  in  the  workrooou 
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people  which  the  owner  of  such  property  is  able  to  induce 
to  enter  into  service  in  any  such  factory,  involves  an  inief- 
ference  with  the  prO[>erly  of  citizens.    I^ei  us  ask.  now, 
whether  such  an  interference  would  or  would  not  be  justified 
by  its  result — by  its  securing    equal  liberties  to  all  citizens.^ 
To  some  extent  I  think  it  wouid.    I  have  already  admittedt 
under  the  head  of  state  education  that  children,  while 
under  a  certain  age,  have  a  cbim  against  the  parent  for  such 
necessaries  as  food,  lodging,  clothing — and  (I  am  ready  to 
admit)  education.    In  order  that  this  last  may  be  obtained, 
the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  occupy  its  mind  or 
body,  for  any  length  of  time,  over  such  work  as  it  would  be 
put  to  in  mills  and  factories.    I  should  therefore  regard  the 
employment  of  such  a  child  in  a  factory  as  an  invasion  of 
the  chad's  liber i\\  not  by  the  employer,  for  he  owes  it  no 
duty,  but  by  the  parent    Therefore  in  order  that  such 
invasion  may  not  take  place  it  would  be  perfectly  justi^blr 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  patent  by  whom  tbt 
invasion  is  committed.   Thus  it  would  '*  secure  equal  libeities 
to  all  citizens."    All  adults  have  the  right  to  refuse  work  if 
they  are  not  fitted  to  it.    A  child  should  have  the  same  righl ; 
and  as  it  cannot,  while  a  child,  protect  itself,  the  sttte  is 
justified  in  championing  its  cause.    On  the  question  of  whjt 
is  a  child,  I  should  certainly  diflTer  with  Victorian  legislator 
who  treat  as  such,  young  i^ersons  of  even  i6  and  18 
of  age  !  ^ 
The  question  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  i<  j 
a  difficult  one.    I  have  held  that  the  principles  of  iftie  I 
Liberalism  demand  the  same  freedom  in  life  for  worn?      '  '  ' 
men ;  and  that  would  include  the  franchise*   I  see  1 
supjx^sing  women  enjoyed  that  equal  freedom,  why  tbg  1 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  diflTerently  to  I 
I  see  no  reason  why  any  legislative  restrictions  sboaW  ^  i 
placed  upon  the  hours  of  their  work  by  the  legislature  I*  I 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  women  have  shown  themsehetJfl 
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capable  as  men  in  the  matter  of  combination ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  stated  in  the  press  that  the  Female  Operatives' 
Union  of  that  colony  comprehends  nearly  4000  members. 
I  r^ard  this  proof  of  self-help  as  a  most  healthy  omen. 
There  is,  therefore,  for  the  recognition  of  true  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, no  reason  why  parliament  should  treat  women,  as 
Mr.  Jevons  says  it  treats  sailors — "as  if  they  were  mere 
children.'**    But  there  is  one  distinction  which  I  think 
should  be  observed,  and  that  is  the  occupation  of  married 
women,  already  become,  or  likely  to  become  mothers.  I 
have,  elsewhere,  contended  that  the  state  must  sometimes 
extend  its  regard  beyond  the  present  generation — in  fact,  it 
does  do  so,  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways.    I  have  contended, 
too,  for  the  liberties  of  children.    I  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  that  term  to  the  same  early  period 
which  the  law  reaches  in  matters  connected  with  an  heir-at- 
law.    In  short,  I  think  that  it  would  be  highly  undesirable, 
in  the  interests  of  the  coming  generation,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  would  involve  a  breach  of  latent  liberties,  to 
allow  a  married  woman  unrestricted  freedom  in  factory  work. 
Though  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  woman  who  was 
transgressing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  offspring,  the 
legislature  would  more  effectually  gain  its  end  by  restricting 
the  employer  in  the  occupation,  on  certain  classes  of  work, 
of  "child-bearing  women,"  as  they  have  been  called  by 
certain  economists. 

Such  women,  therefore,  and  children,  are  the  only  excep- 
tions which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  the  non- 
interference principle.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  carefully 
legislation  of  this  character  needs  to  be  dealt  with ;  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  though  the  prohibition  thus  placed 
on  married  women  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
physique  of  future  generations,  the  fact  of  drawing  so  broad  a 

?Tlie  Ute  Professor  Fawcctt  protested  (Speech,  July  30,  1873),  against  state- 
yUakacum  with  adult  women's  labour,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  more  justi- 
■Qoioo  for  it  than  there  was  for  interfering  with  the  labour  of  men. 
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distinction  between  married  and  unmarried  women,  by 
allowing  the  latter  lo  earn  wages  at  certain  classes  of  work, 
and  preventing  the  former,  might  act  as  a  powerful  deicrrmt 
to  marriage  itself^  and  thus  produce  a  large  amount  of  injury 
to  society  in  another  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Stanley  Jevons  is  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  a  morhef 
could  add  to  the  takings  of  her  husband,  by  earning  her 
own  lining,  is  likely  to  **  promote  improvident  marrtiiges.^ 
This  is  a  good  iilustration  of  the  difficulties  which  mif- 
round  legislators,  inmiediately  they  enter  u[>on  a  course 
interference. 

I  pass  now  to  certain  questions  which  come  under 
third  of  the  ])rinci]jles  which  I  have  ventured  lo  lay  down  as 
guides  in  determining  the  propriety  of  legislative  proposal 
That  rule  is  as  follows:— T"^^  siait  sh&uld  mt  wtstrt4t  ih 
individual  Hhtrty  of  citium  for  any  i>ther  purp&^t  than  iJkt 
of  seairin^  equal  liberties  in  all  aliens. 

Protection, — I  have  already  dealt  with  this  question  unda 
the  head  of  Spurious  Liberalism;"  as  also  under  the  held 
of  Modern  Liberalism."  I  cannot  undertake  to  enter, 
here^  into  a  lengthy  dissertation  upon  so  much  disputed 
subject,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to  pure 
anything  we  may  require,  wherever  we  can  do  so  with 
advantage  to  ourselves,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
disputed  of  our  liberties.  The  system  of  protection 
home  industries  practically  im|)oses  a  [jenalty  upon  cfcrf 
citben  who  exercises  that  right,  and  by  so  doing,  inieifewi 
through  the  medium  of  the  state,  with  that  particular  lifjerty- 
The  purpose  of  that  ]>olicy  is  certainly  not  to  secure  ttiwl 
liberties  for  all  citizens."  By  some  of  its  most  articni 
advocates  it  is  claimed  to  secure  greater  matimal  uKaiik  ft^r 
the  community  in  which  it  is  practised,  though  such  idvo- 
ca ICS  have  never  followed  up  their  theory*  to  its  logical 
hy  applying  it  to  counties  and  towns  also*  However,  evfui' 
an  accession  to  national  wealth  rotild  be  so  obtained,  ^ 
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would  be  no  justification  for  a  system  which  imposed  a 
penalty  upon  those  only  who  thought  fit  to  consume  foreign 
goods.  Protection,  then,  involves  a  distinct  breach  of  this 
third  principle,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  whether  there 
are  any  s))ecial  circumstances  in  connection  with  it  which 
would  justify  such  a  breach  being  made.  I  have  certainly 
never  heard  of  one  which  will  stand  analysis,  and,  whatever 
others  may  be  inclined  to  think,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  "Protection"  to  be  an  unqualified  transgression 
of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  government,  and  an 
unjustifiable  interference  of  the  state  with  our  civil  liberty.^ 

Licensing. — ^The  subject  of  licensing  is  one  which  many 
people  are  apt  to  overlook  as  involving  a  breach  of  civil 
liberty.  It  comes  to  some  extent  under  the  same  category  as 
the  subject  of  protection.  In  a  country  where  no  such  system 
exists — Holland,  I  believe,  is  an  example — every  citizen  who 
chooses  to  do  so,  has  the  right  to  sell  "fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors.''  Every  citizen,  also,  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase any  of  such  commodities  from  any  other  citizen,  at 
the  cheapest  price  at  which  it  is  obtainable.  The  element 
of  competition  (to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  in  every 
other  branch  of  commerce),  is  allowed  to  operate ;  and,  as 
a  result,  there  is  a  healthy  rivalry  between  dealers,  by  which 
the  quality  is  calculated  to  be  improved,  and  the  price  has  a 
tendency  to  Call 

What  now  is  the  position  of  affairs  in  most,  if  not  all 
English-speaking  communities  ?  The  state,  for  some  mis- 
conceived reason,  steps  in,  and,  upon  the  principle  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  state  monopolies,  grants  the  right  to 
sell  the  particular  articles,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
payment  made  to  the  government.  The  state,  in  fact, 
makes  of  liberty  a  sort  of  commercial  commodity.  It 
first  takes  it  from  all  citizens,  and  then  sells  it  to  a 
doss,  who  happen  to  have  secured  a  licensed  house. 

•  For.  further  treatmeDt  of  this  subject,  S45c  p.  335  ei  seq. 
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Thus  the  sUle  sells  to  a  cUiss,  what  it  is  its  duty  to 
S4atFt  to  aii  citizens.     The  fcsult  is  that  a  i«ono|x>lf 
is  created ;  the  license  money  has  to  be  ultimately  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities,  and  an  artiflcial 
value  is  thereby  placed  upon  certain  citizens*  property  by 
reason  of  this  monopoly*    Further  interference  has  followed 
in  this  direction.    Thousands  of  the  citizens  of  ever)'  com- 
munity are  now  prohibited  by  the  state  from  purchasing  any 
of  these  commodities  on  one  particular  day  in  the  week  ;  and 
anuiher»  and  even  more  tyrannical  scheme  has  been  adopted 
in  certam  countries,  by  which  the  majority  in  any  town  may 
reduce  the  number  of  established  houses  at  which  sadi 
cuinmodities  are  sold,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  new 
ones.    I  refer  to  the  scheme  known  by  the  lenn  **  Ix^cal 
Option."    In  the  colony  of  Victoria  the  **  Local  Option  " 
party  have  secured  such  a  fooling,  and  carried  their  despotic 
philanthropy  to  such  a  pitchy  that  mt-ihird  only  of  the 
voters  in  any  district  are  required  to  go  to  the  poll^  lo  enabk* 
them  to  dose  up  what  they  may  deem  to  he  su|jertiiJoiis 
houses  for  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors.    It  wiU  s<:ait:ely 
be  believed  that  even  this  extent  of  power,  which  so  far  \m 
proved  insufficient  lo  secure  their  ends,  has  failed  to  appear 
their  voracious  craving  for  converts  ;  for  they  have  only  latdf 
waited  as  a  deputation  on  the  government  for  a  fuithcr 
increase  of  power,  by  the  adoption  of  a  reduced  lest-  Haviflf 
fe^Utd  to  gel  om-third  af  the  voters  to  record  their  ftfotcil 
a^nst  the  existing  houses,  they  clamour  for  the  powef 
to  fora  their  convictions  on  the  majority,  on  the  strefsg*^ 
of  a   still  further  reduced  proportion  1    Lord  SalisburT 
put  the  Sunday-trading  restriction  in  a  ver>*  terse  waj, 
when  he  defined  the  proposal  as  an  enactment 
on  Sunday  in  every  week,  a  certain  |K>rtion  of  the  populatiofl 
in  the  country  shall  abstain  from  one  of  their  accuslonicd 
articles  of  diet,  because  a  fraction  of  the  jHipulaiion  sAy 
the  temptaiinti  to  consume  too  much  of  lhai  article 
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too  strong  for  them."  The  whole  of  the  licensing  system  is, 
in  short,  a  series  of  breaches  of  the  principle  under  which 
I  am  treating  it  But  some  will  urge  that  there  are  justifiable 
grounds  for  such  a  breach.  What  are  they?  Is  not  the 
chief  reason  advanced  in  its  favour,  the  contention  that  such  a 
law  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  men  more  moral.  Yet, 
under  the  head  of  "Spurious  Liberalism,"  I  have  shown  that 
in  innumerable  instances  the  law  has  been  persistently 
defied,  and  an  encouragement  thus  offered  to  fraud  and 
deceit  I  have  shown  also  that  in  numerous  cases,  in  which 
the  Sunday  Closing  Acts  have  been  in  force,  the  amount 
of  intemperance  has  increased  one  hundred^  and  even  hvo 
hundred  per  cent  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  rule, 
which  should,  by  this  time,  be  sufficiently  proved — that  people 
cannot  be  made  moral  by  act  of  parliament. 

I  have  now  gone  through  sufficient  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  connection  with  which  legislation  has  been 
attempted  or  is  contemplated,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
principles  which  I  am  advocating.  I'here  are  many  others 
which  the  limits  of  my  space  will  not  enable  me  to  dwell 
upon.  I  have  shown  that,  by  the  application  of  the  three 
rules  which  I  ventured  to  lay  down,  a  tolerably  complete 
guage  can  be  taken  of  the  numerous  proposals  with  which 
I  have  dealt.  Those  which  have  been  admitted  to  be 
legitimate  for  the  legislature  to  deal  with,  notwithstanding 
their  involving  a  breach  of  the  rule,  will,  I  think,  be  found, 
on  a  very  close  examination,  to  really  come  within  one 
or  other  of  them,  though  I  should  not  desire  to,  in  any  way, 
strain  language  in  attempting  it. 

I  have  admitted  that,  with  certain  important  qualifications, 
the  state  is  justified  in  taxing  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  aid  to  the  severely  distressed  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  I  have  yet  admitted  that  such  state  action  does 
not  secure  "equal  liberties"  for  all  citizens.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  in  one  sense — that  is  by  regarding  the 
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poor  laws  as  a  "safety-valve  against  rebellion*'* — the  e^^pen- 
diture  under  them  does,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  equal 
liberties,^'  Rebellion  is  only  an  inter  mil  form  of  what,  irom 
witimut^  we  should  call  invasion."  The  state  is  admitted 
to  be  justified  in  expending  its  revenue  in  gtiarding  agmnsi 
invasion.  It  would  surely  be  equally  justified  In  guarding 
against  rtbeiiwn. 

The  danger  of  this  argument  is  that  it  might  induce  too 
wide  an  interpretation,  and  too  elastic  a  use,  But^  even  if 
adopted,  the  very  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  extend 
the  system  of  ^oot  laws  beyond  the  strict  limits  which 
will  guarantee  that  nothing  is  done  but  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  public  safety,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discourage  citi/ens  from  resorting  to  it  or  counting 
uf*on  it  as  a  substitute  for  thrift  and  providence  in  early  life 

On  the  subject  of  education  I  have  admitted  an  exceptioiv 
viz. J  the  right  of  a  state  to  compel  a  partnt  to  educate  hia 
children  \  though  without  itseif  undertaking  the  providtng  of 
that  education.    But  if  children's  liberties  are  to  be  regarded 
by  their  parents,  and  every  child  really  has  a  claim  on  in 
parent  for  education,  the  compulsion  on  the  twent  by  tk 
state  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  securing  of  liberties  fof 
the  children,  who  otherwise  might  be  wronged  by 
It  would,  so  viewed,  not  be  an  exception. 

The  subject  of  sanitary  matters  may  also,  by  a  little 
subtlety,  be  brought  within  the  definition  of  **efjual  liber- 
ties/' It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  advocates  of  lahmjmn 
to  limit  the  smrcts  of  aggression  to  our  libertieSt  to  (flP* 
x/mVj,  and  to  regard  always  as  a  matter  for  indmdm!  cam 
aj^gression  from  ai/t^r  sources.  This  I  venture  to  thitilt  h  ati 
unnecessar>*  and  undesirable  limitation.  If  any  cominumiy 
is  threatened  with  attack  from  a  foreign  people,  no  questwM* 
is  asked  as  to  the  right  of  the  state,  as  representttJf 

*  "  Ttie  Bftsbof  tiidiyidiuUUm  "  (WonUworlh  IkitilstlMm)^  HUtftmmif^  ff^M 
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the  whole  body  of  citizens,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
resistance ;  and,  even  before  such  an  attack  is  threatened, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing;  uncomplainingly 
to  the  revenue,  in  order  that  a  peaceful  foreign  policy 
may  be  maintained,  and  foreign  aggression  thus  obviated. 
I  venture  to  think  that  great  and  malignant  diseases  may 
justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  way.  The  plague 
of  London  probably  produced  more  death  and  misery 
than  would  have  been  produced  by  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  Armada ;  yet,  while  the  prevention  of  the  latter 
would  be  justified  by  even  so  rigid  a  critic  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  prevention  of  the  former  would  be  condemned. 
I  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that,  without  any  undue  straining 
of  words,  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  cities  and  towns  can  be 
consistently  undertaken  by  the  state,  thmugh  its  deputies — 
the  municipalities. 

I  have  now  completed  my  attempt  to  show  the  practical 
capabilities  of  my  theories.  I  am  fully  aware,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  danger  of  laying  down  any  hard-and-fast  niles 
in  connection  with  such  a  complex  and  difficult  subject  as 
that  with  which  I  have  been  dealing;  but  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  a  due  regard  for  the  principles  which 
I  have  put  forward  would  guard  against  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  increasingly  socialistic  legislation  which  characterises 
the  present  day. 

In  all  cases,  I  claim  for  legislation  scientific  treatment — a 
recognition  of  broad  principles,  and  a  careful  and  even  exact 
investigation  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  which 
ri^tly  concern  the  subject  under  consideration. 

I  may  summarise  my  arguments,  so  far,  as  follows : — Man 
originally  lived  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  had  the  liberty 
to  do  anything  he  .wished,  compatible  with  his  mental  and 
bodily  capabilities.  Under  such  a  condition  of  society  (if 
society  it  could  be  called),  there  was  unrestricted  play  for  the 
law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."    While  such  a  state  of 
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things  existed,  men  enjoyed  no  safety  for  themselves,  or  for 
whatever  of  the  necessities  of  life  they  might  have,  over  and 
above  their  daily  wants.  As  a  result,  there  was  little,  if  any 
encouragement  or  incentive  to  accumulation  :  to  meet  the 
irregularities  of  nature;,  such  as  bad  seasons,  scarcity  of  gamei 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  food-winneis  of  the  tribe. 
As  a  result  of  this,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  prolonged 
leisure ;  and  consequent  uix>n  that  again^  there  would  be  no 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the  mind,  on  pursuits 
other  than  those  which  produce  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Such  features  of  civilisation  as  (in  a  highly-developed  sute) 
we  call  art,  science,  literature,  etc.,  would  be  unknown,  and 
man  would  remain  stationary. 

Men  come  together  and  set  up,  first  a  chief,  then  a  king, 
and  ultimately  a  cotmctl  or  parliament  representing  them 
selves.  Each  of  these  governing  powers,  in  his  or  their 
turn,  makes  laws,  by  which  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  all 
members  of  the  community  are  bound — each  one  beiog 
allowed  to  do  anything  which  is  not  by  that  authority  pro- 
hibited. The  law  then  soon  becomes  sufficiently  compft- 
hensive  to  provide  a  practical  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  each  member  of  the  community. 

I  claim,  therefore,  that  upon  a  philosophical  investigation 
of  man*s  nature  as  an  individual,  and  of  society  as  iR 
aggregation  of  individuals,  it  will  be  found  that  bis 
(man*s)  immediate  and  remote  happinc^  (that  is  to  fl)f 
the  happiness  of  present  and  future  generations)  is  bcsl 
consulted  by  allowing  each  individual  the  marimum  of 
liberty,  compatible  with  the  same  degree  being  enjoyed  by 
his  fellows.  We  find  that  the  happiness  of  roan,  that  is  of 
humanity,  present  and  to  come  (for  many  of  us  very  {Ji^ftAf^ 
though  unconsciously,  have  regard  for  thp  interests  of  fotufe 
generations),  dej>ends  ujxjn  the  care  of  our  bodiei>  4*1 
the  cultivation  ol  our  minds,  in  some  direction  or  othcf. 
These,  again,  dejiend  upon  our  Kaving  a  fair  amonira  «f 
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liberty  and  leisure  for  the  latter,  and  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  comforts  of  life  around  us  for  the  former  purpose.^ 
The  comforts  of  life  (which  term  may  include  everything 
which  contributes  to  man's  happiness),  and  the  possession  of 
leisure,  involve  prior  accumulation.  That  accumulation 
again  necessitates  our  having  the  maximum  of  liberty  to 
acquire  it,  and  the  maximum  of  security  to  prevent  its  being 
wrested  from  us  by  others.  Over  and  above  all  this  we  need 
protection  from  outside  aggression. 

It  follows,  from  this  chain  of  reasoning,  that,  in  order 
to  attain  the  largest  amount  of  happiness,  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  possess  the  largest  possible  amount  of  liberty, 
compatible  with  its  like  enjoyment  by  all,  upon  which 
our  own  really  depends.  I  am  fully  aware  that,  by  pursuing 
a  i)olicy  such  as  I  have  sketched,  much  misery,  much  want, 
much  unhappiness,  and  much  suffering  will  ensue  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  That  I  am  prepared  to  admit.  But 
I  am  also  aware,  nay,  convinced,  that  the  amount  of  that 
misery  and  want,  and  of  that  unhappiness  and  suffering,  will, 
under  such  a  policy,  be  infinitely  less  than  would  ensue 
if  man  were  to  definitely  break  away  from  these  broad 
fundamental  principles  of  social  order  and  progress.  I 
am  satisfied  also  that,  as  man  is  constituted,  and  as  nature  is 
ordained,  a  certain,  and  a  large  amount  of  want,  misery,  and 
unhappiness  is  absolutely  inevitable  and  unavoidable;  and 
that  any  attempts  to  obviate  it,  by  means  of  legislative 
encroachments  upon  the  incentives  to  progress  in  the  more 
fortunate  of  our  fellow-citizens,  will  result  in  disappointment 
and  failure.  If  the  poor  are  to  be  helped  ;  if  the  sick  are  to 
be  tended;  if  the  hungry  are  to  be  fed;  that  assistance 
must  flow  from  humanitarian  springs,  and  not  from  the  iron 
hand  of  an  act  of  parliament.    The  struggle  for  existence 

*  It  wUI,  of  course,  be  understood  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  prescribe,  what  may 
l>e oonwfered,  the  ''spiritual  requirements"  of  a  "happy"  life.  Considerations  of 
that  nature  are  distinctly  supplementary  to  those  of  a  purely  mundane  character,  to 
whidi  I  have  confined  my  ofiservations. 
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does  not  dry  up  those  springs,  but  only  causes  us  to  forget 
their  existence.  If  human  nature  is  only  properly  appealed 
to,  and  allowed  to  feel  that  such  assistance  is  spontaneous^ 
the  sources  of  such  feelings  as  charity  and  brotherly  love 
will  not  be  sought  for  in  vain,  fiut  every  fresh  attempt 
to  force  such  assistance  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  majority,  will 
surely  sap  such  feelings,  and  incite,  in  their  place,  that  of 
a  determined  resistance,  to  an  unjust  compulsion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Socialism  and  Communism. 

A  short  enquiry  concerning  the  principal  theories  and  practical  experiments  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  in  the  search  for  an  ideal  form  of  Commonwealth. 

"If  the  elaborate  schemes  for  regulating  everything,  and  finding  a 
place  for  everybody,  could  be  carried  out,  we  should  have  a  state  of 
society  resembling  that  of  ancient  Peru,  or  that  which,  to  their  eternal 
honour,  the  Jesuits  instituted  and  so  long  maintained  in  Paraguay.  .  .  . 
We  have  passed  out  of  the  socialism  of  the  tribal  state,  and  cannot 
re-enter  it  again,  except  by  a  retrogression  that  would  involve  anarchy, 
and  perhaps  barbarism." — Henry  Georgr,  Progress  and  Poverty, 

"  To  try  to  make  men  equal,  by  altering  social  arrangements,  is  like 
trying  to  make  the  cards  of  equal  value  by  shuffling  the  pack." — Sir 
James  Fit^ames  Stephen,  Liberty^  Equality^  oftd  Fraternity. 

**  The  great  error  of  the  majority  of  Socialists  is  that  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  great  incentive  to  labour 
and  economy  is  individual  interest." — M.  de  Laveleve,  The  Progress 
of  Socialism. — Contemporary  Review ^  Aprils  iS8j, 

IN  the  prefiace  to  this  work,  I  affirmed  that  the  tendency  of 
modern  legislation  was  in  the  direction  of  certain  forms 
of  society,  known  as  Communism  and  Socialism;  and  I 
undertook  to  show,  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  my 
reasoning  on  behalf  of  true  Liberalism  or  Individualism, 
that,  wherever  and  whenever  these  forms  of  society  had  been 
resorted  to,  the  result  had  invariably  been — by  reason  of  the 
necessary  elimination  of  the  element  of  self-interest — to  sap 
the  energies  of  the  people  constituting  the  community,  and 
to  reduce  them  all  to  the  dead  level  of  the  tribal  form  of 
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society,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  of  t!ic  most 
primitive,  and  |»rogress,  in  the  higher  developments  of  man*s 
nature,  as  in  art,  science^  philosophy,  and  Uierature,  almost 
unknown.    That  undertaking  1  now  purpose  to  fulfil. 

The  bearing  of  such  an  exposition  upon  the  other  por- 
tions of  my  work  h  obvious,  I  have  personally  done  my 
utmost,  and  I  have  brought  to  my  aid  some  of  the  gr^test 
authorities  in  political  literature  to  show  that  man,  as  an 
individual,  and  society,  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  can 
reach  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  progress,  only  by  pos* 
#  sessing  the  largest  amount  of  liberty  for  the  development  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  compatible  with  the  like 
amount  being  enjoyed  by  each  and  alL 

The  forms  of  society  with  which  1  purpose  dealing,  have; 
of  necessity,  as  I  shall  show  by  actual  evidence,  the  elfect  of 
stunting  and  discouraging  that  development,  by  re<iuiring  tlie 
able,  the  industrious,  and  the  provident,  to  share  with  the 
stupid,  the  idle,  and  the  improvident,  whatever  may  be 
obtained  as  the  reward  of  that  energy  and  those  virtue 

In  the  one  form  of  society,  the  governing  power  aays:— 
**  Be  up  and  doing  i  if  you  have  any  faculty,  be  il  bodily  of 
mental,  discover  it ;  ioster  it,  cultivate  it,  exercise  it,  and  iC 
shall  secure  to  you  all  the  honestly  obtained  rewards  «rhich 
those  faculties  have  enabled  you  to  acquire ;  and  we  shall 
secure  to  you  also  the  peaceful  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
such  rewards  when  so  obtained.  We  impose  one  conditi^f 
—that  you  shall,  in  every  way,  assist  us  to  secure  the  iamt 
liberties  to  all  your  fellow-citizens/ 

In  the  other  form  of  society,  the  governing  body  s 

Be  up  and  doing.    If  you  have  any  faculty,  be  it  b^  >. 
I  mental,  and  //  bt^  in  aur  opinmn^  cap^li  of  btmfittiH  ^ 
cmimum'ty^  we  shall  require  you  to  cultivate  it  and  excrcist 
it*    Then,  whatever  fruits  may  result  from  that  cxerci^ie,  . 
shall  require  you  to  add      tkt  mmmm  si&cM^  thaiikmM 
who  are  kss  gt/Udy  /ess  inUHi^cnty  /rsi  imHntd     e^rf  tk^^ 
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selves^  may  not^  in  consequence^  be  less  comfortably  provided 
for  than  yourself 

Can  any  man  or  woman,  who  knows  anything  of  this  sub- 
ject, question  the  fairness  of  my  contrast  ?  Can  any  man  or 
woman,  who  has  a  sound  healthy  brain,  as  well  as  a  sound, 
healthy  body,  fail  to  see,  at  a  glance,  why  such  a  form  of 
society  as  that  which  the  latter  picture  portrays,  should 
quickly  startte  and  ultimately  kill  the  best  and  the  noblest 
of  man's  activities  and  aspirations  ?  To  say  to  a  man  "  You 
shall  exercise  your  faculties,  but  the  reward,  in  addition  to  a 
bare  subsistence,  shall  be  only  a  wreath  of  myrtle  "  would 
not  perhaps  be  fatal  to  all  our  energies ;  for  the  love  of 
enterprise,  the  desire  for  health,  and  the  sense  of  self- 
respect,  would  of  themselves,  and  for  a  time,  prompt  many 
of  us  to  an  otherwise  unrewarded  activity  ;  but  to  be  told  : 
"  You  shall  exercise  your  faculties,  in  order  that  you  may 
assist  to  keep  alive^  and  render  more  comfortcUfle^  the  stupid^ 
the  idle^  and  the  improvident^'^  would  produce  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  of  spirit,  feelings  of  rebellion  against  such 
flagrant  injustice ;  and,  as  a  result,  such  men  would  drop  to 
the  minimum  of  exertion,  in  sheer  protest  against  such  a 
grossly  inequitable  system  of  society.  The  two  forms,  then 
— ^that  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  champion,  and  that 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  condemn — produce  a  discord. 
They  are  absolutely  inharmonious ;  and  that  fundamental 
incompatibility  consists  in  the  presence,  in  the  one  system, 
and  the  absence  in  the  other,  of  that  life-giving  element 
which  is  known,  unfavourably,  by  the  term  "  self-interest." 

It  becomes,  therefore,  almost  essential  to  my  defence  of 
the  existing  state  of  society,  that  I  should  show  that  those 
forms,  towards  which  we  are  fast  drifting,  are,  at  once,  im- 
possible of  realisation  and  distinctly  injurious,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  approximated  to.  This  I  shall  do ;  though  with 
every  desire  to  be  faithful  to  the  text  of  those  who  have 
advocated  such  forms  of  society,  as  well  as  true  to  the  facts 
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which  are  connected  with  the  various  ex|>eriiiients  whkli 
have  been  already  tried. 

I  have  little  hot>e  or  expectation  thai  any  weak  effort  of 
mine,  or  even  those  of  abler  men  in  the  same  dirccliuti, 
will  make  themselves  felt  opon  the  overwhelming  current  of 
Socialism  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  civilised  world 
The  human  mind  in  the  aggregate  is  ever  tending  towards 
some  imaginary  goal ;  and  that  it  has  now  a  decided  sH 
in  the  direction  of  such  a  form  of  sociely  there  can  be  no 
rational  doubt.  That  tendency,  too,  has  been  brought 
abouti  among  the  less  favoured  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
by  the  sometimes  sincere,  but  always  carelessly  formal 
conviction  that  there  are  "better  times"  in  store  for  every- 
body,  but  certainly  for  themselves,  if  only  some  €han^t  am 
be  made. 

What  chances  there  are  of  a  turn  in  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  I  shall  speak  of  in  closing  the  chapter.  Ef«y* 
thing,  meanwhile,  (joints  in  one  direction*    The  partiamenl 
of  Great  Britain,  as  it  now  consists,  is  elected  by  five  milUims 
of  men,  of  whom  (hrte-fifihs  belong  to  the  working-classes. 
It  is  admitted  ,by  the  Radical  party  that     the  Engird 
masses  ate  marly  mpcnmus  to poihkal  idtat ;    ,    ,    ,  «nd 
know  vaguely  what  they  want*"    If  that  be  the  case  {jnd 
what  political  party  should  know  better  concerning  ti*c 
intellectual  condition  of  the  masses  ?)  is  it  to  be  expcctd 
that  they  should  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  many  \^%msx3k 
of  "  belter  times "  which  are  held  out  to  them  ?  Tl*c 
author  of  "  The  Radical  Programme  "  rightly  says,  tlwt^ 
never  was  a  time  when  instruction  was  more  needed  on  tiwsc 
(political)  topics  ;"  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  sa)^  it  is  fur 
**the  ijeopie*s  leaders  to  indicate  to  them  the 
methods  and  instruments  by  which  iimr  wishes  may  t»c 
realised/'    This  is  just  the  sort  of  "instruction  '*  which  i* 
likely  to  prccijiitale  a  continued  system  of  class  Ict^i^btuin, 
by   which   the   prosficrous   and   the   wcll4o-do  will  k 
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cncroadied  upon  in  every  direction,  in  the  matter  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  property.    But  the  "  signs  of  the  times  " 
are  numerous  and  equally  various.    "  The  set  of  civilisation 
(says  the  "  Liberal "  press  of  the  colony  of  Victoria)  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  private  property  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  all  the  instruments  of  industry  being  acquired 
and  monopolised  by  the  state.    The  state  is  daily  doing  for 
its  citizens  what  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for 
themselves.    The  Socialist  claims  this  as  a  concession  to  the 
philosophy  of  his  principles ;  and  he  is  sanguine  that  the 
individual  wHl  wither  more  and  more^  and  the  state  be  more 
with  us,  in  every  department  of  life^  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.    It  will  not  only  inspect  our  mines  and  dwellings  for 
us,  and  take  charge  of  our  savings,  and  educate  us,  and  secure 
to  labour  the  rights  it  claims ;  but  it  will  displace  the 
C8^[>italist  in  the  scheme  of  things,  cultivate  our  farms,  keep 
our  manufactories  going,  and  take  in  hand,  in  fact,  the  work 
of  production  and  distribution  for  the  community.    All  this 
it  will  do  through  the  magic  aid  of  the  co-operative  principle. 
Under  that  beneficent  principle,  labour  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  profits  which  otherwise  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  capitalist ;  and  what  the  Socialist 
expects  is  that  the  same  good  results  will  accrue  when  it 
ii  worked  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, as  is  ascribed  to  it  when    in  the  hands  of 
an  individual  or  a  company.    The  only  difference  is  that,  in 
the  one  case,  it  means  that  society  depends  upon  self-help, 
and,  in  the  other,  upon  state-help.    Self-help  has  given  to 
Bngkind  its  co-operative  stores ;  to  France  its  co-operative 
CKtories ;   and    to  Germany    its    co-operative  credit 
banks.     For  this  self-help,  shall  we  substitute  state-help? 
Hiat  is  the  question  which  the  Socialist   answers  in 
the  affirmative."    There  is,  about  the  .latter  part  of  this 
<luotation,  very  strong  evidence  of  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Writer,  either  as  to  which  is  the  wiser  "  ism  "  for  society  to 
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adopt,  or  as  to  which  is  the  most  politic  to  preach  horn 
newspaper  point  of  view.    However  that  may  be,  the] 
quotation  serves  my  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  symfiatA 
summary  of  the  Socialist  doctrines.    That  the  drift  of  put 
opinion  is  in  that  direction  can  be  too  easily  seen  from  ftj 
mere  perusal  of  the  long  list  of  interferences  with  individual  j 
liberty,  with  private  enterprise,  and  with  the  rights  of  pro-I 
perty,  a  number  of  which  I  have  enumerated  in  an  earlier } 
chapter  on  "Modern  instances  of  Spurious  liberalism," 
Each  of  those  instances  may  in  itself  appear,  to  some 
liersans,  of  little  importance  or  seriousness  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sea  is  made  up  of  drops,  and  the 
universe  of  atoms.     It  would  require  an  infinitely  less 
proportio n  of  such  i  nte  rferen  ces  to  co  m  pie  te  1  y  d  isorganise  ^ 
revolutionise  commerce  and  industry,  and  to  subvert  sodctf 
itself.     All  of  those  interferences,  moreover,  set  in  floc 
direction,  vis:.,  towards  an  tqualisaHon  of  s&cml  condiiim^ 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  taking  from  one  class 
and  bestowing  upon  another.    Let  me  draw  attention  id  i 
few  of  the  "  signs  "  which  indicate  the  gathering  clouds  of 
unreasoned  dissatisfaction  and  discqtitentj  now  showing  tkm* 
selves  in  almost  every  i^^rtion  jbi  the  civilised  worW.  la 
September  of  i8S6,  several  French  anarchists  were  pui  upon 
their  trial  in  Paris,  for  using  revolutionary  language.  The 
Avocat-Gen^ral  enumerated  "the  wetl-known  doctrines  erf 
the  Socialist  school  to  which  the  accused  belongecL** 
of  the  accused  admitted  having  said  that  "  The  Rtpul 
requires,  in  order  to  live,  mi  mtiy  Hberfy,  hti  ept&iiff  « 
fraternity.    *    ,    .  Let  the  working-men  (he  said)c 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  always  made  usf;  of.    Let  l 
form  an  army  of  tA^  rtMed  against  thi  pMm,  rf 
mar^^ml  agaimi  the  murderers ;  and,  if  we  are  ditfOlj 
extremities,  it  we. are  provoked,  if  we  are  compelled^ 
resort  to  the  gun,  then,  so  much  the  m^rse  far  ihme  whti 
the  prmmaiion*^    \  second  of  the  nccuiied  itivelgjhrd  I 
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the  jury,  in  his  own  defence)  against  financiers,  capitalists, 
and  ^^iht  king  of  plunderers— Rothschild"  He  said,  "he  and 
his  friends  wished  to  make  them  disgorge,  as  was  done  under 
the  old  monarchy;  and  in  doing  so  they  would  not  be 
plunderers,  but  the  enemies  of  the  plunderers,"    He  told  the 
jury  that  they  had  to  pronounce  against  the  robbers,  or 
against  the  robbed;  but,  whatever  they  did,  they  (the 
jury)  might  rest  assured  that  they  and  their  friends  would 
continue,  with  zeal,  the  propoganda  they  had  begun ;  and, 
.when  they  came  to  form  the  government,  they  would  send 
the  financiers  to  execution.    "This,"  says  the  report, 
reeaved  with  applause  from  the  back  of  the  court"    A  third 
of  the  accused  told  the  jury  that  what  he  and  his  friends — 
the  Collecdvists — ^wished,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
murder  and  pillage^  to  which  society  was  a  prey.  Their  part 
was  to  tell  the  people  that  they  were  made  tools  of  and 
piuniered.    That  would  continue  until  the  proletariat  had 
its  1789,  as  the  bourgeoisie  had  had  theirs.    The  bankers 
(he  continued),  like  M.  de  Rothschild  and  the  others,  rob 
our  robbers^  and  personally  are  neither  friendly  nor  hostile  to 
08.    In  the  pockets  of  prolktaires,  where  there  is  nothing, 
finance  loses  its  rights.  We  are  told  that  we  desire  plunder ; 
but  the  social  revolution  has  for  its  object  the  suppression 
of  plunder.    We  are  reproached  with  having  spoken  of 
Miberating  guns.'   Were  the  revolutions  of  1789,  and  1830, 
brought  about  with  broom  handles?  All  the  administrations, 
the  public  institutions,  and  the  army  are  schools  of  murder" 
These  utterances,  it  must  be*observed,  are  chiefly  speeches  by  1 
the  accused  themselves,  in  their  onm  defence.    I  have,  in  one 
case  only,  touched  upon  the  original  language,  which  is  even 
more  revolutionary.    The  above,  however,  more  fully  and 
dearly  explains  some  of  the  revolutionary  purposes  of  the 
particular  Socialist  school  to  which  the  accused  belonged. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  whole  trial,  as  showing 
how  widespread  such  views  of  society  must  be  in  large 
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cuntincnial  cities  like  Paris,  is  the  fact  that  **  the  juiy,  after 
20  miFiuLes*  dcHberatiun,  afquitttd  the  accust-d — the  verdict 
being  afipiandtd  by  i>art  of  the  audience."*  I  am  well 
aware  that  these  are  very  extreme  instances  of  Socialist 
views,  and  I  may  as  well  say,  at  once,  that  1  am  not  quctfrj 
them  for  the  purijose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  tbit 
school  of  politics,  but  only  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  id 
intensity  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  society 
fe  has  already  been  excited.  I  mention  these  utterances  as 
an  illustration  also,  from  one  section  of  society^  of  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  I  shall  have  to  mention 
several  others,  showing  the  existence  of  the  sanie  discootetu 
in  other  and  quite  different  directions.    If  we  turn  to  the 

Principles  of  the  Knights  of  labour  of  the  United  States, 
we  find  there  proijosed,  schemes  certainly  less  drastic,  bot 
equally  impracticable.    Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 

To  bring  wiihin  the  folds  of  or^anhaHrm  it*t¥y  itfaft- 
mint  of  prvductivt  induttry :  making  knowledge  a 
|K)jnt  for  action,  and  industrial  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the 
true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness." 

**  To  secure  to  the  toilers  a  proper  share  of  the  waltli 
that  they  create  ;  more  of  the  leisure  that  rightfully  bekiQ^ 
to  them  ;   more  society  advantages ;  more  of  the 
primieges  and  tnmiuments  of  the  world  ;  in  a  word,  ^ 
rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  make  them  cafjablc 
emhyingy   appreciating,   defending  and  i>erpetuatin| 
blessings  of  good  government." 

**The  reinsmg  of  the  public  lands — the  heritage  of  ^ 
people — for  the  actual  settler;  not  another  acre  for  ailfo**!* 
or  corporations. 

"  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  on  natioiulf  ftilft 
and  municipal  work, 

*'  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  [ler  ibf ; 
so  that  the  labtiurers  may  have  more  time  for  socidd  cnjoT 
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ment,  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  be  enabled  to  reap 
the  advantages  conferred  by  the  labour-saving  machinery 
which  their  brains  have  created. 

"To  prevail  upon  governments  to  establish  a  purely 
national  circulating  medium  :  issued  directly  to  the  people, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  system  of  banking  corpora- 
tions ;  which  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
all  debts,  public  or  private." 

There  are  of  course  other  and  unobjectionable  principles, 
to  which  I  need  not  refer.  Those  who  can  read  between 
the  lines  will  at  once  see,  in  such  of  the  principles  as  I  have 
set  out,  the  same  tendency  to  carp  and  sneer  at  wealth, 
private  enterprise,  and  social  advantages.  Yet,  it  will  also 
be  observed,  whUe  depreciating  them  on  the  one  hand,  they  # 
demand  a  greater  share  on  the  other.  All  "  productive  in- 
dustry "  must  be  brought  "within  the  folds  of  organisation/' 
— whatever  that  may  mean.  "  Wealth  "  is  not  to  be  the 
standard  of  greatness.  No  sensible  man  has  ever  claimed 
it  to  be;  but  the  knights,  nevertheless,  want  what  they  term 
a  "  proper  share  "  of  it ;  they  want  also  "  more  society  ad- 
vantages," and  more  of  the  "  benefits,  privileges,  and  emolu- 
ments "  of  the  world.  They  want,  in  addition,  everything 
necessary  to  make  them  capable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
good  government.  The  "revising"  of  public  lands  can 
mean  nothing  but  a  redistribution ;  and  such  public  insti- 
tutions as  railroads  are  not  to  have  another  acre.  A  modest 
desire  is  that  which  requires  work  done  for  the  state,  or  for 
municipalities,  not  to  be  competed  for.  These  principles 
show,  with  tolerable  clearness,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  among  the  working-classes.  The  Knights 
of  Labour,  who  embrace  those  principles,  have  been  stated,  in 
The  Times  oi  October,  1886,  to  have  first  organised  in  1869, 
and  to  number,  at  the  present  time,  111,395  members, 
grouped  in  16 10  lodges.  They  are  thus  a  ix)litical  factor 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.     But  this  organisation, 
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and  the  principles  which  its  members  have  adopted,  are  by 
no  means  Ehe  most  alarming    sign  of  the  times "  in  the 
United  Stales.    It  was  there,  indeed,  that  the  notorious 
revolutionist,  John  Most,  who  was  actually  **  expelled  from 
the  social  democratic  party  in  Germany  on  account  of  his 
€xtr€me  views/'  was  so  readily  welcomed.    He  has  been 
spoken  of  by  a  competent  authority  as  having  been  *'  warmly 
received,  and  listened  to  with  favour^  by  large  bodies  of 
workmen,  while  uttering  counsels  of  war  and  bloodshed'** 
He  expressed  his  beltefi  thus  publicly,  that  emancipatron 
would  be  brought  about  by  violence,  as  all  great  reforms  m 
the  past  had  been.    He  consequently  advised  them  "  to  buy 
a  muskei,  as  it  was  (he  said)  a  g^od  i/ting  ta  ham.    If  it 
was  not  needed  now  (he  continued)  it  could  be  placed  in  i 
corner,  and  it  occupied  but  little  space.** 

The  presiding  officer,  in  closing  one  of  his  meetings,  em- 
phasised this  part  of  Most^s  address,  and  told  the  laboturrs 
that  a  piece  of  paper  would  never  make  them  free ;  tisir  i 
musket  was  worth  a  hundred  votes  ;  and  then  he  dosed  the 
meeting  with  the  line : — 

Lead  smd  powder  alone  can  make  us  free.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,"  concludes  Professor  FJy, 
**that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  hearers  sympathised 
with  his  views.  They  listened  approvingly,  and  applaucfci! 
his  fiercest  remarks  most  loudlyj't  That  such  a  nm\ 
holding  and  advocating  such  views,  should  appear  m  tk 
United  States,  is  significant  of  nothing  ;  but  that  an  audi 
of  citizens,  in  a  great  industrial  community  such  as  it  is,  i-h 
have  allowed  views  of  that  character  to  be  uncquivocaHj 
expressed,  and  should  have  even  applauded  tliem,  ts  indcd 
significant  of  a  state  of  public  feeling  among  certain  cbssei 
of  the  community  which  bodes  evil  for  the  future,  II 
said  that  New  York  alone  possesses  thrti  social  dcmncniic 

*  **  FreULh  II id  GcimKn  Socwijtui  (PivfevMf  Ki  X.  EUf  L  |»«  iji^ 
t  '*  Fr-eticli  and  I  ;crniaii  SciebSbtn    (ftflrfbsof  R,  T.  KlyJb  t**  »T* 
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newspapers,  two  of  which  are  published  in  the  German,  and 
one  in  the  English  language — two  out  of  the  three  being 
dailies.  The  motto  of  one  of  the  German  papers  is :  "  All 
measures  are  legal  against  tyrants."  We  may  fairly  infer  that 
diese  publications  are  self-supporting ;  and  with  that  further 
fiurt  before  us,  we  can  tolerably  well  imagine  the  widespread 
currency  of  such  views  as  they  would  promulgate.  Turn 
now  to  Great  Britain,  and  though  we  shall  find  much  less 
evidence  of  such  revolutionary  views  being  widely  enter- 
tained, nevertheless  the  late  Socialist  meetings  held  in 
Trafiilgar  Square,  and  the  subsequent  revolutionary  raid 
which  was  made  upon  the  property  of  a  large  number  of 
citizens,  point  to  the  presence  of  a  deep-seated  discontent  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  the  less  provident  classes  of  that, 
and  probably  many  other  large  cities.  But,  putting  aside  the 
consideration  of  such  views,  which  are  of  course  discounten- 
anced by  everybody  having  a  visible  (and  regular)  means 
of  support,"  and  dealing  with  the  next  class  of  expressed 
discontent,  we  find  such  prominent  statesmen  even  as  Mr. 
Qbambeiiain  boldly  promulgating  doctrines  almost  as  subver- 
sive of  existing  institutions  as  those  of  the  knights  of  labour. 
In  advocating  local  government,  he  says :  "  It  will  bring  you 
into  contact  with  the  masses.  By  its  means  you  will  be 
able  to  increase  their  comforts^  to  secure  their  healthy 
to  multiply  the  luxuries  which  they  may  enjoy  in  com- 
mon ;  to  carry  out  a  vast  co-operative  system  for  mutual 
aid  and  support ;  to  lessen  the  inequalities  of  our  social 
system^  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  all  classes  in  the 
community.''  Again,  It  belongs  to  the  .  .  .  duty  of  the 
state  ...  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  provide  for  the  poor;  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social  system ;  ...  to  raise  the 
average  enjoyment  of  the  population.''  How  is  all  this  to  be 
done?  Only  by  taxation.  The  poor  cannot  be  taxed ;  so 
"the  comforts,"  "the  health,"  "the  luxuries,"  and  the 
"  enjoyments  "  of  those  who  have  not^  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
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those  wha  hmw.    This  is  unmistakable  Socialism,  and  ^fr. 
Chamberlain  himself,  and  his  exponent  in  **The  Radicil 
Programme "  have,  as  T  have  shown»  admitted  the  feet. 
Observe,  too,  the  extent  lo  which  professed  Socialism  has 
developed  in  England,    Mr,  Hyndman,  one  of  the  leadess, 
if  not  the  leader,  of  the  movement  in  England,  says  :— 
^'Socialism  has  become  as  familiar  in  Great  Britain  a$ 
Radicalism )  and  is  advancing  among  the  working-classes  jo 
particular,  almost  too  fast  for  our  organisation  to  keep  pace 
with  it/'*    At  the  present  time  there  is  *'one  rapidlf 
increasing  Sociahst   oiiganisation^che  Social  Democratic 
Federation— with  fiftun  active  branches  in  London  alone; 
besides  those  in  the  principal  industrial  centres  throughout 
the  provinces/'t  Again  he  says  ; — "  Not  only  are  our  actual 
numbers  of  registered  and  paying  members  increasing  daiiy» 
but  thousands,  who  dare  not  openly  join  oar  ranks,  gather 
round  us  gladly,  in  any  emergency,  and  show  at  all  our  great 
meetings,    We  are,  in  fact,  voicing  a  general  and  deepening 
discontent  with  the  present  state  of  society  among  the 
working-classes,  and  giving  a  form  to  those  aspirations 
for  better  things,  which,  but  for  us,  would  infailibty  bndl 
out  in  sheer  destructive  anaichtsm  and  revenge,  at  the 
critical  moment.    What  renders  our  movement  the  mart 
serious  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  army  reserve  nieiii 
everywhere,  sympjathise  with  ns,  owing  partly  to  iJie  inooft* 
siderate  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated^  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  they  share  the  bitter  feeling  which  is  jE^tiwing 
among  their  own  class.  ♦  »  ,  Hitherto  we  have  devotrf 
ourselves,  almost  exclusively,  to  education  and  agitatkin. 
delivering  more  than   2,000  lectures  and  addrcssi^s  on 
Socialism,  last  year,  in  London  alonc/*J    Mr  Hyndman  men* 
tions  six  Socialist  journals  published  in  }x>ndon.  All 
for  a  fair  percentage  of  exaggeration  in  this  account  of 

■  Socialism  in  Enj^Und  "(H^  M,  Hymlfnun),  V<frfA  Am^rimm  ^^r/rw. 
I    Soci.iU*iii  ill  EfifiUhd  "  (H.       Hyndmj&n),  Xfrtk  Amfrrntm  Kfri^, 
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progress,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  tendency  is  wide- 
spread and  growing.    If  we  turn  from  the  proletariat  of 
France,  the  working-classes  of  America,  and  the  Radical  and 
Socialist  parties  of  Great  Britain,  to  calmer  and  less  biased 
sources,  we  find  the  same  desire  for  altered  social  arrange- 
ments, and,  unfortunately,  the  same  belief  m  the  theories 
known  as  Socialism  and  Communism,  as  promising  a  better 
condition  of  things — in  fact  "better  times"  for  everybody !  M. 
de  Laveleye,  who  has  given  a  large  amount  of  attention 
to  the  history  and   growth  of  Communistic  societies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  different  ages,  has 
published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "ZV  la  Proprikte  et  de  ses  Formes  Primitives'' 
("  Primitive  Property  ".)   To  have  made  so  close  a  study, 
as  he  has  done,  of  so  special  a  department  of  political 
science,   is   to  have   acquired   the  reputation  of  "an 
authority "  among  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  pursue  the  investigation  for  themselves.    And  any 
expressions  of  opinion  in  favour  of  institutions  so  carefully 
investigated,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  count  for  much 
among  their  less  studious  advocates.    M.  de  Laveleye  does 
not  openly  champion  Socialism  or  Communism  as  desirable 
systems,  but  he  certainly  says  as  much  in  their  favour  as  he 
can  do,  without  committing  himself  to  such  open  advocacy. 
It  will  be  part  of  my  duty  to  criticise,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  chapter,  many  of  his  comments  and  conclusions.  I  men- 
tion one  or  two  here  merely  as  further  evidence  of  the  drift 
of  public  opinion.    "  Caste  and  its  privileges,"  he  says,  "are 
abolished ;  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  is  everywhere  proclaimed  ;  the  suffrage  is  bestowed 
on  all ;  and  still  there  is  a  cry  for  equality  of  conditions''* 
Again,  "  economists  reiterate  that  all  property  is  the  result 
of  labour ;  and  yet,  as  before,  under  the  empire  of  existing 
institutions,  those  who  labour  have  no  property,  and,  with 

•  "  Pnmitive  Property."   Preface,  p.  xxvL 
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difficulty,  gain  ttie  bare  means  of  existence,  while  those  who 
do  not  labour  live  in  opulence  and  own  the  soil    As  the 
former  class  compose  the  great  majority,  how  can  they  be 
prevented  from  using^  some  day,  the  preponderance  at  their 
disposal,  in  an  endeavour  to  alter  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  so  as  to  carry  into  practice 
the  maxim  of  St.  Paul:  ^qui  man  lab&miy  ntc  mamimid't 
The  destiny  of  modem  democracies  is  already  written  (he 
continues)  in  the  histciry  of  ancient  democracies.   It  was  the 
struggle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which  destro)-ed 
them,  just  as  it  will  destroy  modem  societies,  nnk&s  ik^ 
guard  againsi  it"*    The  last  five  words  of  this  quotation  ire 
safety  vague.    M*  de  Laveleye  will  ba  found,  by  thoee 
who  read  his  work,  to  be  sufficiently  iconoclastic  as  regarcb 
existing  and  time-honoured  institutions.    He  is,  how€ii*cr, 
not  fertile  in  suggesting  remedies.    He  has  nothing  to 
as  to  how  the  destruction  of  modem  society  by  Socialism 
is  to  be    guarded  against,"  except  it  be  in  a  few  approving 
comments  on  the  primitive,  in  some  cases  almost  bar 
barous  constitutions  of  certain  of  the  communities  deaJt 
with  in  his  work  referred  to.    The  fact  that  so  learned 
authority  as  M.  de  Laveleye  should,  as  I  shall  further  show 
htm  to  have  done,   iaatiy  remnmaid  Communistic  awl 
Socialistic  principles,  is  an  important  sign  of  the  times,  si 
to  the  wide  reception  which  those  principles  are  rcccivitig  in 
our  own  day.  Strongest  of  all,  as  a  source  of  encouragem«ii 
to  Socialists,  and  highly  valuable  to  them  as  a  piHar  of  their 
school,  is  the  fact  that  so  careful  and  impartial  a  thinker 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  should  have  s|xiken  in  terms  favounblf 
to  their  cause.    Mill's  extreme  fairness  hDs,  indeed,  '"^ 
much  harm,  if  to  say  so  is  not  a  paradox.    It  would  be  iwiit 
correct  to  say  his  method  of  showing  that  faimea  1^ 
has  more  than  once  hapiiened  that,  in  his  desire  w  ^ 
jtistice  to  both  sides  of  an  argument,  he  has  set  out 


"  Frimkiv«  Property,"  Fre&cc. 
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whatever  can  be  said  on  either  side.    Having  become  a 
considerable  authority  on  economic  questions,  enthusiasts  ^ 
are  eager  to  get  from  his  writings  any  quotation  which 
appears  to  help  their  cause.     His  writings  happen  to 
offer  every  opportunity  for  such  persons  to  extract  a 
quotation   from  what  Mill  deemed  the  favourable  side 
of  their  argument,  but  which  should,  to  do  him  justice, 
be  read  only  in  connection  with  the  context.     Mill  has 
in  this  way  given  material  to  Communists ;  but  I  think  I 
can  show  subsequently  that  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  approved  such  a  scheme  of  society  were  such  as  to 
raider  it  impossible.    Socialists  have  not  failed  to  use  the 
quotations  which  appear  to  suit  them  ;  but  they  have  care- 
f^y  omitted  the  conditions  referred  to.    "  If,"  says  Mill, 
the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism,  with  all 
its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society  with  all  its 
sufferings  and  injustices ;  if  the  institution  of  private  property 
necessarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
produce  of  labour  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see  it, 
almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labour — the  largest  portions 
to  those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to 
dx)se  whose  work  is  only  nominal,  and  so  on  in  a  decending 
scale,  the  remuneration  dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder 
and  more  disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhaus- 
tiDg  bodily  labour  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  being  able 
to  earn  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  this  or  Communism 
were  the  alternative,  al/  the  diffiadties^  great  or  small^  of 
C^mmumsm^  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balanced*  Again, 
*'The  restraints  of  Communism  would  be  freedom,  in  com- 
pirison  with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race."t    This  is  indeed  splendid  material  for 
Socialist  advocates.    I  shall  subsequently  deal  with  the  con- 
ditions which  follow  on  these  quotations.    But  it  can  now 

Principles  of  PoUtioU  Economy,"  p.  128. 
^  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  129. 
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be  sufl^ciently  s^cn  how  the  drift  oC  poMk  opinioii  is  seUtng, 
Ai  M*  dc  Lavdcye  sajs  in   his  pre^ice,    **  cvcrywhcn?  ■ 
Socialism  makes  rapid  progress,  ,  ,  .  In  Cfennany  Sodaltsin 
is  an  organ isi^d  party,  which  has  its  journai&>  carries  on  a 
struggle  in  aJl  the  large  towns,  and  sends  to  the  Reichstag  an 
increasing  number  of  representatives.  In  Austria,  Spain,  and 
England,  the  masses  of  working  men  are  f*eiietrated  with  its 
ideas ;  and,  what  is  more  serious,  even  pmfessois  o^  polilicjil 
economy  became  Kathed^r  SadaOstm.''    On  the  Continent, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  threat  Britain,  wc  discovo^  tbc 
principles  of  the  school  to  be  widely  entertained;  and  wc 
find  also  men  of  research,  like  M.  de  X^veleyc,  and  thinkcis 
like  Mill,  consciously  or  unconsciously  iransfomitng  thetino 
into  settled  convictions,  in  the  minds  of  its  drsnples,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  which  attaches  to  their  writings.  It 
Is  now  sulHciently  evident  from  the  foregoing  facts>  and  from 
the  tendency  which  I  ha%e  fully  illustrated  in  prmoot 
chapters  that,  throughout  Europe,*   and  throughout 
English  speaking  communities,  there  is  going  up,  as  M  de 
I^vcleye  says,  **a  cry  for  equality  of  mndiitmsJ'*    1  pmpoK 
now  to  analyse  that  cry  in  two  ways;  firsts  tbrougb  the 
medium  of  the  works  of  the  principal  of  its  advocate  -  md 
secondly,  by  the  light  of  practical  experience,  guincd  fmm 
actual  experiments  m  ancient  and  modern  times. 

It  will  be  a  sufficiently  remote  point  from  which  to  tm^ 
laence  my  brief  and  hurried  suivey,  to  deal  with  theories  ami 
communities  prior  to,  and  contemporary  with  Aristotle.  Tbe 
|K>litieal  wisdom  of  that  writer  is,  unfortunately,  mon^  jvo^ 
vcrbial  than  jjuimalcly  known^  even  among  i'  'lo  cliiia 
to  make  a  *'  i^rofusaion    ul  the  subject    It  v.  >  ieed  k 

fortunate  if  his  writings  were  more  frequently  and  awre 
widely  studied  ;  fur  there  is  scarcely  a  form  of  govci 
there  is  scarcely  a  pcilitical  inovcnient  connected  with 

*  What  I  have  kliuwr«  lo  !•«  (lie  ou^ilition  of  iiiilillcofiinkfa  AnoncllwiiivM* 
tail  he  dtamrii       itic wiling  i^eritiAny  untl  Riiniik,  ih<Hr||h  ifithvmiicr  liirc 
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history,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  had  its  counter  part, 
even  prior  to  his  time,  and  to  have  been  commented  upon 
by  him,  upon  the  principle  expressed  by  Bolingbroke — that 
"  history  is  philosophy,  teaching  by  example."*  Having 
r^ard  to  the  immense  range  of  Aristotle's  knowledge,  as 
well  as  to  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  whatever  he  touched, 
it  may  readily  be  inferred  how  large  an  amount  of  political 
experience  had  preceded  his  time,  to  have  led  him  to  affirm 
that  "almost  all  things  have  already  been  found  out." 
Certainly  a  study  of  his  writings  will  show  that  very  little 
has  occurred  in  history  since  his  time,  which  involves  any 
new  political  principle,  notwithstanding  that  upwards  of 
twenty-two  centuries  have  passed  away. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Politics," 
we  have  a  short  but  almost  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Community  of  Property,"  and  a  criticism  of  the 
various  ideal  commonwealths  which  had  been  evolved  from 
the  minds  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Phaleas  and  Hippodamus ;  as 
also  an  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  society  adopted  by 
the  Spartans.  In  this  chapter,  we  have  the  various  stages  of 
community  of  property,  from  Socialism  to  extreme  Com- 
munism, discussed  and  criticised  from  almost  every  point  of 
view.  The  attractions  and  advantages  of  such  forms,  as 
also  the  inconveniences,  the  impracticability,  and  the  prone- 
ness  to  sap  the  virtues,  are  all  fully  dealt  with.  As  they 
have  to  do  with  times  long  prior  to  the  more  detailed 
theories  which  are  influencing  the  new  growth  of  this 
particular  school,  I  shall  deal  shortly  with  them  here.  The 
chapter  referred  to  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  question, 
tt  to  how  property  should  be  regulated  under  the  "  most 
perfect  form  of  government?"  "Is  it  better,"  he  says, 
"that  not  only  the  possessions,  but  also  the  produce  of  them 

•This  very  obMrvation  of  Bolinghrokc's  has.  in  a  different  form,  l>ecn  anticipated  by 
''umodc.  "  The  IcguUtor  (he  says)  ought  to  know  that  he  should  consult  the 
*J5^T#iifir  of  Umg  Hmg,  and  ef  many  years,  which  would  plainly  enouj^h  inform  him 
JJI^lwr  sodk  a  fcheme  is  nsefol :  for  almost  all  things  haz'e  already  been  found  out* 
v^i6aac^  book  ii.,  chapw  5. 
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should  be  in  famm&n^  or  that  the  soil  should  belong  to  a 
particular  owner,  but  that  its  produce  should  be  brought 
together  and  used  as  one  common  stock,  as  same  naiipms  mi 
pnunt  da  ;  or,  that  the  soil  should  be  common*  and  be 
cultivated  in  common,  whilst  the  produce  is  divided  among 
individuals  for  their  special  use,  as  is  said  to  be  the  practice 
among  some  of  the  barbarians  ;  or  whether  both  the  soil 
and  the  fruit  should  be  in  common*"    Human  nature  has 
not  altered   much  since  Aristotie's  time.     "If  (he  says) 
there  be  not  an  equal  proportion  between  their  labotu  and 
what  they  consume,  those  who  labour  hard,  and  have  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  produce,  will,  of  necessity,  compbin 
against  those  who  take  a  large  share,  and  do  but  tittle 
labour    Upon  the  whole,  it  is  diflficult  to  live  together 
as  a  commuruty,  and  thus  to  have  all  things  that  man 
can  possess  in  common.  ,  .  .  This  (he  continues)  is  ev»* 
dent  from  the  partnerships  of  those  who  go  out  to  settle 
a  colony;  for  ntariy  all  of  them  ham  dtsfuiti  with  cacfa 
other  upon  the  most  common  matters,  and  come  to  blcnrs 
upon  trifles/*    It  is  evident,  from  this,  that  the  experiments, 
which  had,  m  and  before  Aristotle^s  age,  been  attempte<f» 
had  not  shown  Communism  to  be  capable  of  producing  » 
millennial  condition  of  things,  such  as  is  now  frequently  fn^ 
dieted  as  likely  to  result  from  its  estabhshm^t  Amtotk 
then  says  :  "  1  he  manner  of  life  which  i%  now  ettablisM 
more  particularly  when  embellished  with  good  morals  anif^ 
system  of  upright  laws,  is  far  superhr  to  it ;  for  it  *nli 
embrace  the  advantages  of  both.  ,  *  *  For  the  fact  thU 
Cfttry  man's  aUentim  is  emphyed  m  his  mm  particwkf 
canetrm,  will  prevent  mutual  complaints  ;  and  prosperity  wiH 
increase  as  each  person  labours  to  improve  his  own  pHnte 
property  ;  and  it  will  then  liappen  that^  from  a  principle  of 
virtue,  they  will  jierform  good  othces  to  each  other,  accorf- 
ing  to  the  proverb,  *  All  thing  are  common  among  friends.' ' 
Elsewhere,  he  says  :  **  With  njspect  lo  pleasure,  it  is  ua 
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speakabk  how  advantageous  it  is  that  a  man  should  think 
he  has  something  of  his  own."  The  effect  on  the  virtues  of 
benevolence  or  liberality,  by  the  establishment  of  community 
of  property,  is  also  touched  upon.  "  It  is  (he  observes)  very 
pleasant  to  oblige  and  assist  our  friends,  and  companions, 
and  strangers,  which  cannot  be  unless  property  be  private ; 
but  this  cannot  result  where  they  make  the  state  too  entirely 
one.  .  .  .  They  destroy  the  offices  of  two  principal  virtues, 
modesty  and  liberality  ....  liberality  as  it  relates  to 
private  property,  without  which  no  one  can  appear  liberal, 
or  do  any  generous  action  ;  for  the  office  of  liberality  con- 
sists in  imparting  to  others  what  is  our  own."* 

Aristotle  admits,  as  every  one  must  do,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  social  picture  which  Communism  presents  to  the 
imagination ;  and  I  shall  show,  subsequently,  how  great  an 
influence  the  imagination  has  had  upon  some  of  its  most 
celebrated  advocates  in  France  and  Germany.  "This 
system  of  polity  (says  Aristotle)  does  indeed  recommend 
itself  by  its  good  appearances  and  specious  pretences  to 
kumanity  ;  and  the  man  who  hears  it  proposed  will  receive 
it  gladly,  concluding  that  there  will  be  a  wonderful  bond  of 
friendship  between  all  its  members  ;  particularly  when  any 
cme  censures  the  evils  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  society, 
as  arising  from  property  not  being  common ;  as  for  example, 
the  disputes  which  arise  between  man  and  man,  upon  their 
contracts  with  each  other ;  the  judgments  passed  to  punish 
perjury,  and  the  flattering  of  the  rich  ;  none  of  which  arise 
from  properties  being  private^  but  from  the  corruption  of 
mankind.^  This  passage  might  have  been  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a.d.,  instead  of  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

*  There  is  an  excellent  note  to  this  part  of  the  text,  in  my  edition  of  Aristotle's 
"  PoUtki."  It  is  io  pertinent  that  I  quote  it.  "  We  have  here,"  says  the  Editor 
(Dr.  GilHes),  "  almost  a  Christian  argument  a^inst  the  ideal  community  of  goods 
proposed  by  Socrates.  In  a  sute,  where  the  principle  of  unity  u  thus  carried  out,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  exercise  the  social  duties  of  liberality,  kindness,  etc. ;  and  there 
viB  be  00  raom  for  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  charity,  modesty,  etc.  But  virtue 
CMnoC  exist,  if  its  proper  objects  are  withdrawn  ;  this  resuh,  then,  shows  that,  how- 
ever &ir  and  plausiolc  such  an  Utopian  theory'  may  be,  it  is  contrary  to  tkt  naturt 
9f  mmm,  aod  therefore  fiidse  in  principle." 
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Every  word  of  it  is  ajipUcablc  to  our  own  day-  I  shall  be 
to  show,  in  ctirrtjlmmtion  of  AristoUc's  condustun  regai 
the  corruption  of  mankind,  that,  in  almost  ail  of  the  inst 
iti  which  Communistic  experiments  in  the  United  States  have 
failed,  the  leaders  have  attributed  the  fact  to  exactly  the 
same  cause.  Here  follows  a  very  valuable  conclusiofi, 
apparently  based  on  actual  historical  experience,  iV€  xiv 
(says  Aristotle)  those  who  live  in  one  community,  and  have 
ail  things  in  common^  disputing  with  each  other  oftemr  than 
those  who  have  their  proi>erty  separate ;  but  we  observe 
fewer  instances  of  strife,  because  of  the  very  small  number 
of  those  who  have  property  in  common,  compared  with 
those  where  it  is  appropriated.  It  is  also  but  right  to 
mention  (he  adds)  not  only  the  evils  from  which  ihey  who 
share  projjerty  in  common  will  be  preserved,  hut  also 
nd vantages  which  they  will  lose  ;  for,  viewed  as  a  wbole^ 
manner  of  life  will  be  found  impracttcaMeJ''  So  much,  theft, 
for  the  deductions  of  the  mmi  pmctitai  philosopher  of 
ancient  times,  regarding  the  Commuiiistic  experiments  whidi 
had  been  made,  and  the  theories  which  had  been  pfo 
])ounded  prior  to,  and  durmg  his  own  ^e. 

I  purposely  pass  by  Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  ideal  odon* 
nionwealihs  pictured  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  as  alio 
1 1  is  comments  upon  certain  features  of  the  govemiiR*iTt  orf 
Sparta.  To  dwell  upon  those  subjects  would  involve  rooft 
sjAicc  than  I  have  for  that  purpose,  at  my  disposal,  i\xv\  * 
not|  after  all,  have  much  bearing  upon  the  modern  stc 
Socblism,  with  which  I  desire  more  especially  to  denL 

I  come  now  to  what  has  been  termed  Eariy  Ghristiin 
Communism,"  which  comprehends  various  attempts  ii  * 
slate  or  condition  of  societyi  more  strictly  in  according 
with  the  principles  of  simplicity  and  fraternity  tauglrt  bf 
Christ  and  His  followers. 

As  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  said,*  "The  moral  enthusiasn** 
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which  springs  from  religious  convictions,  is  a  prime  motor  in 
all  social  reform;  and  hence  there  came  into  action  a 
powerful  influence  on  European  society,  as  Christianity 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire."  A 
century  before  Christ,  all  the  property  of  the  city  of  Rome 
was  held  by  about  two  thousand  families,  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  numbering  about  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
consisting  principally  of  paupers.  The  ownership  of  the 
lands  was.  confined  to  a  small  number  of  proprietors,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  by 
slaves.  Certain  senators  possessed  enormous  fortunes  for 
those  times,  which  excited  the  envy  of  many  of  the  less 
successful,  and  served  as  splendid  material  for  the  agitator 
and  the  Socialist  dreamer.  The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  had 
become  a  bye-word ;  and  the  reckless  extravagance,  on 
pleasures  of  the  most  enervating  and  ephemeral  nature,  had 
brought  the  affluent  classes  into  hatred  and  contempt. 
"The  hour  for  reform  (says  a  writer  of  Roman  history) 
had  surely  come."  Christianity  came,  with  its  extremely 
altruistic  teachings;  and  Christ  himself  has  since  been 
claimed  by  prominent  Communists,  such  as  Cabet,  to  have 
"proclaimed,  preached,  prescribed  and  practised"  Com- 
munism. "  The  Communism  practised  by  the  early  Church 
was  not  so  much  a  rigid  logical  deduction  from  the  teachings 
of  Christy  as  it  was  the  result  of  spontaneous  love  of  the 
brethren,  who  were  all  united  by  the  same  common  bond, 
and  all  equally  ready  to  devote  their  goods  and  possessions 
to  the  common  welfare."*  The  fact  that  "  the  end  of  all 
things"  was  said  and  considered  to  be  at  hand,  constituted 
an  important  factor  in  producing  a  disregard  for  worldly 
Wealth  and  comforts;  which  disregard  would  obviously 
<^duce  to  the  adoption  of  Communistic  practices.  Mr. 
Kaufmann  speaks  of  the  early  establishment  of  a  "  Com- 
monwealth of  Love"  as  an  experiment ;  but  he  adds  that, 
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after  an  epheraeral  existence,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Another  attempt  of  a  similar  character  is  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  Jerusalem.    The  society  was  called  "The 
Poor  Saints.'*   It  also  failed  ;  and  Mr.  Kaufmann  gives,  ^  a 
reason,  the  fact  that  "an  eqtial  share  of  all,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  propert)^,  demands  an  equal  amount  of  common  labour 
and  skill  in  all    As  that  is  not  possible  (he  adds)»  min 
follows,  when  all  the  available  surplus  of  accumulated  capital 
IS  consumed  *  among  so  many/  not  to  speak  of  the  effect  of 
*  idleness,  sellishness,  and  unthrift,*  the  rocks  on  which 
any  ordinary  communistic  society  would  most  probably 
founder.*'*    I  purposely  pass  over  the  social  organisation  of 
the  Essenes,  notwithstanding  that  they  embraced  many  of 
the  principles  peculiar  to  Communism.    I  do  so  becauser 
as  a  community,  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  beesi 
established  and  to  have  adopted  their  self-denying  mode  of 
life,  quite  irresiiective  of  any  influence  from  the  teachi 
Christ,    Speaking  generally,  '*  the  Communism  of  the 
Christians  was  the  result  of  religious  ardour,  the  first-fruits, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  newly  embraced  faith,  manifesting  itseW 
in  a  premature  attempt  at  social  reform/'    That  the  mode 
of  life,  to  which  Communists  themselves  claim  that  Christ'* 
teaching  would  practically  lead,  did  not  become  more  gcocml 
has  been  attributed  to  the  "ambition  and  worldliness  of  the 
Churchj  as  it  increased  in  power/*    **  Christian  Socialism*'- 
that  is  to  say,  those  social  experiments  which  may  be  <wd 
to  have  sprung  directly  from  Christ's  teaching,  fbma  bill  I 
small  part  of  the  material  for  a  history  of  this  ftibjtd* 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  imix»rtant  part  :  for  modem  Of^^ 
munists^  such  as  Cabet  and  others,  affirm  that  CommianisjR 
itaelf  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  equality  of  men,  implirt 
if  not  actually  taught  by  Christ.    There  is  one  U 
however,  in  connection  with  Christian  Socialism,  ^ 
many  Socialists  completely  lose  sight  of;  and  I  %ha!l 
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*  oocasioD  to  point  out  that  the  same  feature  characterises  all 
the  eiiisting  Communistic  societies  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  that  the  act  of  joining  such  a  community  was  purely 
valuniofy.  The  modem  tendencies  to  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism,  against  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  protest  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  all  involve  the  compulsory 
confiscation,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  a  part  of  the  property  of 
certain  citizens,  who  happen  to  be  better  off  than  their 
neighbours.  Where  the  aggregation  of  the  large  or  small 
accumulations  of  a  number  of  persons  is  voluntarily  entered 
into,  there  can  be  no  povible  objection.  The  fact  that  it 
is  so  entered  into  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that 
each  and  all  of  those,  so  uniting,  see,  in  such  an  act,  some 
end,  some  goal,  some  purpose  to  be  attained,  which  they 
deem  more  valuable  than  the  possibilities  of  other  results, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  retention  of  the  same  accumula- 
tions as  separate  individuals.  In  the  one  case  the  principle 
of  self-interest  is  just  as  active  as  in  the  other.  The  leaning 
to  the  one  form  of  society  may  have  been  regarded,  from 
the  Christian  Socialists*  point  of  view,  as  "  worldliness 
but  the  leaning  to  the  other  forn^  viz.,  that  in  which 
individual  wealth  and  other  mundane  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  what  were  deemed  higher  and  better 
aspirations,  regarded  from  a  more  temporal  standpoint, 
might  be  with  equal  reason  termed  (in  the  words  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes)  "  o/A^-worldliness."  This  distinction, 
however,  between  voluntary  Communism,  such  as  was 
practised  as  the  result  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  the  modem 
attempts  at  a  compulsory  approximation  to  equal  social 
«^nditions,  is  very  important  to  observe. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  has  said  that  "  With  every  new  revival  of 
religious  feeling,  similar  tendencies  (to  a  system  of  social 
equality  and  a  community  of  goods)  prevailed" ;  and  that 
*•  similar  attempts  were  made  to  reintroduce  Communistic 
institutions,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  keeping 
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with  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity*"*    It  is  said  that 
during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  ChrisUan  era,  "  ihc 
fathers  of  the  Church  "  often  looked  back  regretfully  to  the 
Apostolic  agCj  when   the  brethren  **had  all  things  in 
common/*    St.  Chrysostuni,  with  becoming  mildness,  said  : 
**  If  we  ourselves  adopted  in  our  own  day  this  mode  of  life, 
the  result  would  be  an  immense  addition  of  happiness  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  ;  both  would  have  an  equal  share  of 
advantage."    And  St.  Ambrose,  in  somewhat  more  confident 
terms^  laid  it  down  that  "  Nature  has  given  all  things  in 
common  to  all  men*     Nature  has  established  a  common 
rights  and  it  is  usurpation  which  has  produced  a  private 
claim."    Besides,  these,  however,  there  are  many  olhef 
utterances,  equally  strong,  in  support  of  the   rights  p/ 
pr&perfy,        In  none  of  them  (says  Mn  Kauftmn)  is 
there  any  encouragement  of  schemes  for  a  vwkmi  recon- 
struction of  society   on    purely  communistic  principle 
such  as  are  put  forward  by  modern  Socialists/'  During 
the  particular  period  with  which  I  am  now  dealing  (the 
middle   ages}»    the    most   definite  experiments  in  com- 
munistic pnnci|)lcs  weje  those  which  were  attempted  in  the 
establishments  of  the  monastic  orders.    These  orders  iircrt 
numerous — the    Beghards,    Fratricelli,   the  Cathari,  the 
Brothers  of   the  Common  and  others^  "  who  all 

more  or  less  practised  Communism,  on  religious  grouodsi 
and  as  a  protest  against  the  abuses  of  private  propeityt 
which  they  denominated  *'lhat  accursed  vice  of  propcfif-'^ 
The  practice  of  Communism  in  the.'Mi  monasteries  was  so 
undoubted  success,  that  ts  to  say,  under  f/ie  ar^mstsiMs, 
Standing  out  i>rominently,  as  they  did,  in  contrast  with  tk 
oppression  and  tyranny  which  characterised  the  feudilisdi  ^ 
those  times,  tlicy  may  well  l>e  said  to  have  "  served  u  * 
model  for  a  reforuied  society,''  Mr.  Kaufmann  himsdi 
admits  that  "the  moiml  government  of  ecclesiasticil  cm- 
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tnunities  secured  the  triumph  of  law  and  order  over  the 
violence  of  the  feudal  lords  .  .  .  the  principles  of 
association,  co  operation,  and  a  fair  division  of  labour  and 
enjoyment,  fraternal  love,  and  devotion  to  the  common 
good,  lawful  obedience  under  free  institutions  and  a  spirit 
of  beneficence  towards  those  without — in  fact,  the  leading 
principle  of  all  Utopias — found  some  realisation  in  these 
monastic  institutions  before  the  dawn  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion." But  how  was  all  this  brought  about  ?  What  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  apparent  triumph  of 
Communism  took  place  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not 
altogether  self-supporting.  "Without  the  existence  of  a 
larger  outer  world  (says  Mr.  Kaufmann)  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ministered  to  the  wants  of  these  recluses,  their 
societies  .  .  .  could  not  have  stood  the  test  of  time." 
There  was,  moreover,  another,  and  a  very  exceptional 
reason  for  their  continued  existence;  one,  too,  that  could 
never  be  availed  of  in  any  other  social  organisation.  I  refer 
to  the  rule  of  celibacy  which  prevented  the  usual  increase 
in  numbers.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  facts  that 
their  continued  existence  is  really  no  evidence  of  the 
practical  possibilities  of  Communism  applied  to  society  in 
its  normal  condition  of  existence.  Communists  certainly 
point  to  these  establishments  as  patterns  for  modern 
society;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says,  "their  constitution  cannot  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the 
world  at  large,  which  is  not  ready  for  the  austerities  of  the 
cloister,  or  abstinence  from  the  material  enjoyments  of  life, 
which  formed  the  leading  principles  of  monachism." 
With  the  secularisation  of  the  Church  and  the  increase  of 
wealth  among  the  monasteries,  principally  derived  from 
outside  sources,  even  these  social  oases  in  the  desert  of 
feudalism  became  demoralised  and  disorganised. 

Among  the  numerous  sects  which  flourished  during  this 
period  may  be  mentioned  the  Brothers  of  the  Common 
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Ijot,   or  ihe   Brothers  of  the  Coirinicm   Life,  and  the 
Apo^olici    These  tiro  most   call  for   attention.  The 
former  originated  in   the   younger  Florentms^,  ricaj  of 
Dewcnter,  asking  of  his  superior,  **  what  harm  would  it  <Iq 
were  I  and  these  clerks,  who  are  here  copying,  to  put  our 
w^lcly  earnings  into  a  i^mmm  fitmd  and  live  together,''  to 
which  no  objection,  but  encouragement  was  offered ,  The 
society  grew  into  great  pmportions,    Tbeir  object.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  was  to  **  extend  the  usefulness  of 
practical  Chnstianity,  by  the  simf/iafy  of  their  common  life, 
by  their  rigorous  code  of  momlity,  and  by  the  introductkm 
of  a  higher  spiritual  tone  of  devotion."    Female  societies 
were  formed  on  similar  lines,  and  the  members  enga^  rti 
sewing,  weaving,  and  other  forms  of  manual  labour  llsoc 
institutions    spread  rapidly,  and  increased  in  importanoe 
and  prosperity."    Mr.  Kaufmann  sa>^ :  "  When  ihey  ha6 
fulfilled    their    mission,    they   passed   away   without  i 
struggle;"  but,  he  adds  that  "their  success,  as  far  as  k 
went,   proves  the  possibitity  of  active  co-operation  on 
Communistic  principles,  r/  accompanied  by  the  affeciionMe 
association  of  mind  and  heart,  actuated  by  the 
matk*€i  of  morality^  ihe  tpirit  of  pitthm  and  self-surrmdir.^ 
But  he  addsj  as  he  might  well  do,  that  "  the  appltcalion  <^ 
such  principles  to  the  Utopian  schemes  of  most  modrra 
Communists,  who  make  materia!  enjoyment  and  selfiodol* 
gence,  irrespective  of  moral  considerations,  the  summer 
honum  of  existence,  is  therefore,  out  of  the  question."  So^ 
societies  teach  us  **that  the  development  and  sucow  ^ 
co-operative  association  depend  on  the  growth  of  1  higb*^ 
motive  power  ;  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  self-denial  vA 
brotheriy  love  among  all  classes  of  society."*   Can  «>T 
scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  society  which  dependf  <JW 
such  virtues  be  fairly  termed  *'  practicable  *? 
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We  have  seen  how  the  equalising  influences  of  the  Church 
were  gradually  lessened  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  reason 
of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Church  itself ;  and 
how,  out  of  this  one  important  departure  from  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  it  'gradually  drifted  into  a  condition  of  extrava- 
gance and  vice,  which,  by  the  law  of  social  oscillation,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  a  previous  chapter,  ultimately  led 
to  that  great  counter  movement  known  as  the  Reformation. 
Numerous  sects  at  first  appeared^  ''all  protesting  against 
the  wealth  and  corruption  of  the  clergy." 

Numerous  social  reformers,  such  as  Fra  Dolcino,  and 
many  political  agitators  such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  for  the 
most  part  men  of  unsullied  virtue  and  reputation,  now 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

These  were  men  who,  as  Dean  Milman  says,  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  the  monk  and  the  republican.  They 
were  admirers,  also,  of  the  simple  and  lowly  mode  of  life 
which  was  associated  with  Christ's  teaching.  In  addition  to 
these  aids  to  the  impending  social  changes,  there  existed 
certain  spiritual  societies  animated  by  much  the  same 
desires.  The  Waldenses  and  the  Minorities*  were  the  most 
important  of  these.  They  professed  "rigid  evangelical 
p9veriy^  and  avoided  the  pursuits  by  which  wealth  might  be 
gained."  The  former  were  looking  for  the  early  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  when  they  expected  absolute  equality 
to  be  established.. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  style  of  life  which  they 
led,  from  the  following  description  by  a  monk  belonging  to 
another  and  contemporary  order.  "  They  have  no  settled 
place  of  abode.  They  go  about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in 
vroollen  garments,  possessing  nothings  but  like  the  apostles 
having  all  things  in  common :  following,  naked.  Him  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,"    Their  Socialism  was  purely 

•  "  The  former  <^  these  arc  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo,  a 
Lyons  merchant,  who  led  an  influential  party,  eager  for  a  reform  in  the  corruptions  of 
*K«  clergy.    The  latter  alsio  derived  their  name  from  their  founder— Fratres  Minores. 
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tmiuniary.  The  existing  condiiion  of  the  Churtli,  m  itiosc 
times,  naturally  caused  ihein  and  theiT  peculiarly  pun:^ 
pious^  and  simple  mode  of  life,  to  be  regarded  with  drs- 
approval.  They  underwent  considerable  persecution,  and 
were  in  time  broken  up.  Some  of  Ihcm  joined  the  Hussites, 
of  whom  I  shall  sijcak  hereafter. 

The  Lollards  were  another  community  who  ttuniberedal 
one  lime  as  many  ^  24,000,  and  who  are  described  by  Mn 
Kaufmann  as  having  had  a  **strong  communistic  tendency.* 

"  There  is  {says  the  same  writer),  no  evidence  to  show 
that  any  of  their  tenets  favoured  c^^mpttlsoty  Communism,  m 
encouraged  a  subversion  of  society/'*    It  is  true  that  Joho 
Ballj  tlie  "mad  priest  of  Kent,"  who  was  contiected  with  the 
Lollards,  entertained  and  gave  expression  to  unmistakabk 
socialistic  opinions.     He  proclaimedj   for  instance,  the 
"original  equality  of  mankind,"  ajid  asserted  that 
they  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  they  kepi  upon 
even  ground,  and  maintained  this  blessed  purity.*'  He 
afirmed  that  "all  those  distinctions  of  dignity  and  degrct 
are  inventions  of  oppression  ;  tricks  to  keep  people  out  of 
their  ease  and  liberty ;  and,  in  effect,  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  rich  against  the  poor."  But,  as  Mr.  KaufnuuP 
observes,  Ball  had  probably  tia  more  the  sympathy  of  the 
upi^>er  class  of  Loilards,  than  have  the  violent  spirits  of  ^ 
social  democracy  at  the  present  moment  of  the  hifte 
clergy  and  the  educated  classes  in  Prussia.    Be  this  as  t 
may,  the  history  of  the  l^llards,  as  an  association  of  peopkr 
supplies  us  with  no  evidence  of  the  practical  success  cif 
SociaHsui  or  Communistn,  as  advocated  tn  our  own 
That,  indeed,  is  the  only  question  with  which  I  am 
cemed  in  this  chapter. 

*rhe  Taborites,  who  constituted  a  society  of  Chnstitf 
ConununistSf  built  the  town  of  Tabor,  and  spread  the* 
political   and   social  ideas  throughout  the  kmgdoui 
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Bohemia.    Mr.  Kaufmann  says  that  with  the  establishment 
of  this  new  Christian  republic,  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods,   ''the  second  advent  of  Christ  was 
expected,  and,  along  with  it,  a  final  restitution  of  things." 
The  same  writer  says  :  "  Multitudes  hastened  to  lay  their 
property  at  the  feet  of  the  clergy,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  a  state  of  society,  fru  from  pain  and  bodily 
H€€essitus  was  looked  forward  to,  as  on  the  eve  of  appearing. 
.  .  .  They  called  each  other  brothers  and  sisters;  they 
divided  equally  among  themselves  their  substance,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  early  Christians;  their  life  was  grave,  and 
sim  ilar  to  that  of  the  most  rigid  Puritans."    It  appears  that, 
as  results  of  this  Utopian  experiment,  there  were  "  no  con- 
tentions, no  peculations,  and  no  boisterous  festivities."  The 
Taborites  were  now  drawn  into  fierce  conflict  with  the 
Hussites  (of  whom  it  is  said,  they  had  degenerated  into  a 
herd  of  "  ferocious  and  desperate  fanatics"),  and  on  account 
of  the  ravages  and  the  devastation  which  the  country  under- 
went, "  manufactures  and  commerce  came  to  an  end ;  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  became  course  and 
violent;  and  the  Taborite  forces,  recruited  with  foreign 
adventurers,  lost  their  religious  character."  When  Piccolomini 
visited  Tabor,  to  confer  with  the  Bohemians  on  some 
matters  in  dispute  between  themselves  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  he  found  the  people  rough  and  uncultured. 
Their  clothes  and  dwelhngs  (the  latter  composed  of  wood 
and  clay)  indicated  poverty  and  social  staf^nation.  They 
had  lived  for  a  time  upon  the  spoil  which  they  had  ob- 
tained on  their  marauding  expeditions,  but,  as  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann says,  '  they  had  at  last  found  it  necessary '  to  return 
to  commerce^  and  to  abandon  the  principle  of  community  of 
goods:'* 

The  same  writer,  who,  in  the  volume  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  as  also  in  others  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  has 

•  "  SocUlism  and  Communion,"  p.  64. 
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IJToved  himsdf  a  speciaHst  in  such  mattei^  sa^  s,  m  Teg^d 
to  this  particular  community :  *'  Such  was  the  unsatisfactoTy, 
result  of  an  ill-organised  society,  modelled  on  the  plan  ot 
Communislk  Utopia.  ,  ,  .  Ignorance  of  economic  law 
and  a  consequent  inability  of  the  leaders  to  organise  the 
new  society  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  insiituiions  which  would  provide  a  means 
of  livelihood  in  times  of  peace.    Social  competency,  not  to 
say  social  progress,  under  such  circumstances,  wsis  out  of 
the  question*    When  the  available  wealth  of  the  Taborilcs 
had  been  divided  equally  among  all,  and  consumed  ;  when 
the  spoils  of  war  had  ceased  to  replenish  the  stores  of  lite: 
community,  want  and  necessity  made  thetr  appesnmoe,  i 
followed  by  the  consciousness  that  a  return  tg  tki  old^rier 
had  become  ne^mary  to  prestrvt  the  people  fr^m  sfurvaiifimJ' 
Speaking,  generally,  of  the  different  sects  and  brotberiioods 
which  existed  between  the  seventh  and  the  fourteetith 
centuries^  Mr.  Kaufmann  says  i  *'If  we  follow  these  effoitJ 
at  social  reform,  from  the  exodus  of  the  Paultcians  otit  of 
Pontus  and  Capadocia^  when,  driven  by  persecution  «t- 
wards,  they  settled  in  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dtlnniiii, 
presently  to  appear  in  Italy,  France,  GermaDy,  EDglai>4 
and  Hungary,  under  the  various  names  of  Cathari,  A 
licals,  Fratricelli,  Belguins,  Waldenses,  AtbigenseSt  Lo 
and  Hussites,  we  shall  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  cjclt 
of  ideas,  exhibited  in  similar  effects,  and  meeting  witli 
similar  rebuffs  on  the  part  of  the  outer  w^orJd,  and  being 
fimiiy  dissaived^  on  acmufit  qf  fauliy  inkrnai  orptnuaim^ 
I  pass  now  to  another  Socialist  community  known  as  tlx 
Moravian  Brotherhood— an  association  which  has  been  ^ 
scribed  as  "  peacefully  developing,  out  of  similar  beginnings* 
but  making  Christian  sclf  sacrifice  for  the  common 
the  rule  of  life  :  thus  introducing  lasting  and  be 
social  reforms,  while  avoiding  Socialiitic  revolutions.''t 
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This   brotherhood,   in  its  modern   organisation,  was 
founded  by  Count  Zinzendorf  about  1750.    The  "United 
Brethren  "  (the  more  comprehensive  title  under  which  the 
former  may  be  included)  are  constantly  being  referred  to  by 
modem  Socialist  writers,  as  affording  encouragement  to 
similar  efforts  for  the  reconstruction  of  society.    They  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  branches:  the  Hutterites  and  the 
Hermhuters.    The  followers  of  Hutter^^settled  in  Moravia. 
They  "  established  a  community  of  goods,"  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  "  purity  of  manners,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  religious  convictions."   To  start  with,  therefore, 
they  were  a  specially  selected  class^  such  as  could  not  be 
obtained  by  any  indiscriminate  congregation  of  the  masses 
in  a  modem  state.    We  are  told,  moreover,  that  "none 
but  men  of  blameless  lives  and  devout  characters  were 
admitted  into  the  community."    This,  also,  is  a  condition 
which  renders  any  success  they  may  have  attained,  as  a 
community,  absolutely  inapplicable  to  any  modern  experi- 
ment, such  as  is  being  advocated  by  Socialists  in  our  own 
day.    Imagine,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  mixing,  in  one 
community,  a  number  of  men  with  "blameless  lives 
and  devout  characters "  with  an  equal  number  of  such 
men  as  those  I  have  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the 
Paris  prosecutions  !    It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  result 
which  would  at  once  follow.    The  rules  of  this  brotherhood 
were  extremely  rigid.  "  Meals  were  taken  together  in  silence; 
the  food  was  frugal,  and  the  clothing  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  uniform  in  appearance.    Work  was  done  noiselessly, 
and  feasts  and  festivals  were  totally  abolished."    The  first 
rule  of  the  society  was  not  to  suffer  any  idle  persons  among  tlie 
bmihrtn.    No  one  was  exempt  from  work  of  some  sort,  and 
the  worst  offenders  were  expelled  from  the  communities  and 
thmst  back  into  the  world !    Notwithstanding  all  these  rigid 
conditions,  and  these  exceptional  aids  to  success,  "  internal 
dissensions  and  religious  disputes  arose,  and  undermined 
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the  foundations  of  the  newly-fomicd  communities,  and 
tkey  had  to  b€  dissoivtd'^*    Many  members  returned  lo  their 
original  homes  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  became 
objects  of  public  charity "    So  great  a  failure  was  this 
(Hutterite)  experiment  considered,  that  the  Zurich  autho* 
rities  prohibited  further  emigration  for  a  similar  purpose,  on 
the  ground  that  *'  the  emigrants  returned  to  the  states,  and 
became  a  burden  to  their  relatives."    The  last  vestiges  of 
this  particular  brotherhood  disappeared  in  1620.  Another 
branch  of  the  Moravian  Brethren^  known  as  the  Umitai 
Fratrum^  which  was  eslablished  on  the  confines  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  came  to  an  end  by  persecution  and  other  violent 
means,  about  the  same  time.    At  first  they  met  with  great 
success,  and  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.    They  were  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  outside  world  ;  and  their  escape  from 
the  persecution  of  the  times  was  so  remarkable  that  many 
persons^  then  and  since,  have  regarded  them   as  bayinf 
received  special  divine  protection.     In  the  year  1500  they 
numbered  aoo  jiarishes.    Their  particular  history  is, 
even  not  of  much  consequence  to  my  present  purpose,  fw 
Mr.  Kaufmann  says:   "There  is  no  proof  of  the  adual 
establishment  among  them  of  a  community  of  goods,"  ifMi 
in  fact,  quotes  authorities  in  support  of  the  contrary  positiixi. 
From  the  disappearance  of  this  branch,  nothing  is  heard  ^ 
the  Brethren  until  nearly  a  century  later.    Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  have  become  extinct ;  but,  as  a  fact,  their  reli] 
and  social  institutions  were  carefully  preser^^ed  by  a 
adherents,  who  remained  here  and  there  in  secrecy  and 
tirement.  The  condition  of  Europe,  during  the  century  nhicb 
followed,  became  again  such  as  is  calculated  to  promf^t  > 
certain  class  of  miiuds  to  yearn  for  the  peace,  rctimnolSi 
repose,  and  simplicity  of  Life,  which  were  impossible  m  tk 
midst  of  society  as  then  eiJ sting.    Monarchical  power  w** 
at  high  tide ;  the  principal  countries  of  Eyruixr  wett,  or 
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just  been  engaged  in  war;  taxation  was  heavy  on  the 
people,  and  questions  of  social  reform  seemed  doomed  to 
be  disregarded.  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  occupying  a 
post  of  honour  in  the  council  chamber  of  Saxony,  dis- 
gusted with  the  enormities  of  government  which  he  saw 
around  him,  and  anxious  for  "  peace  of  mind,  away  from 
the  vices  of  society,"  withdrew  to  the  quiet  hamlet  of 
Hermhut  The  remnant  of  the  Brethren,  who  had,  mean- 
while, been  living  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  joined  him,  and 
they,  together,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  society  of  the 
United  Brethren,  "whose  settlements,"  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says,  "  now  extend  over  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable 
g^be."  I  shall  accept  the  fact  that  this  organisation  exists, 
as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  constitution  under  which 
its  members  live.  We  have  yet  to  see,  however,  whether 
that  constitution,  and  the  conditions  of  life,  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  belief  that  society,  as  a  whole,  could  exist  and 
prosper  under  similar  conditions.  And,  further,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  to  what  extent  Socialistic  or  Communistic  prin- 
ciples are  regarded  and  acted  upon  among  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  admission  to 
membership  was  purely  voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  there  was 
no  movement  made  to  draw  members  into  it,  such  as  can 
in  any  way  be  considered  analagous  to  the  modem  Socialist 
attempts  to  force  a  division  of  property,  and  an  equalisation 
of  the  conditions  of  living,  by  means  of  the  iron  hand  of  the 
l^islature.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  association 
had  an  essentially  religious  foundation ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Kaufmann  that  "this  settlement  was  intended  as  a 
standing  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  civil  life,  and 
the  decadence  of  true  religion  in  Germany."  Now,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  further,  that  in  all  the  modern  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  society,  by  the  adoption  and  practice 
of  Socialist  principles,  that  "  corruption  of  civil  life,"  and  the 
indifference  to  religious  observances,  which  constituted  the 
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**  decadence"  spoken  of — all  these  infimiities,  which  the 
Brethren  were  so  careful  to  txclude  from  their  communitj, 
would,  in  the  realisation  of  the  more  modern  schemeSi  have 
to  be  taken  in  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  community.  Whether 
similar  results  could  then  be  hoped  for,  tt  is  for  the  student 
of  human  nature  and  of  society  to  determine.    But,  let  ui 
see  further,  whether  the  mode  of  life  would  be  possible  in  an 
indiscriminately  populated  state.    Zinzendorf  himself  under- 
went hardships,  trials,  and  disappointments,  in  his  spiritual 
ardour  for  the  good  of  his  organisation.     He  traversed 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  even  parts  of  America,  in  his 
eagerness  to  extend  the  brotherhood.     He  died  in  1760. 
The  immense  development  of  the  organisation  seems  to 
have  necessitated  some  important  constitutional  aJterauom 
"  in  favour  of  self-government,"    "  Thus,''  says  Mn  Kauf- 
mann,  "  the  society  was  preserved  from  splitting  up."  ITie 
same  writer  adds  :  **  Although  not  actually  Communisti  in 
their    social    organisation,    they    aimed  at  compawaim 
iquuHty      but  he  "quotes  (from  a  Moravian  authority)  as  a 
note  to  this  observation^  that  the  "comparative  equality'' 
is  aimed  at  nmit^  only  to  sonu  extent^  solely  in  spirUud 
matters,  and  touches  secular  relations  only  in     far  as  is 
once  desirable  and  inevitable.*' 

The  organisation  appears  to  be  very  elaborate  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  daily  life  of  its  members.  "  Accumulation  of 
capital  is  rendered  practically  impossible,  since  the  super* 
fluities  of  the  more  wealthy  are  €3cpected  to  be  devoted  w 
the  wants  of  the  needy.**  That  principle  would  suit  the 
modern  Socialist  in  all  conscience ;  but  I  fear  some  of  ti»c 
conditions  of  living,  which  1  shall  in  a  moment  enumerate, 
would  not  meet  with  so  ready  an  acceptance.  "  The  geocnl 
prosperity  of  the  state^  "  says  Mr.  Kaufmann,  "  is  gftat^' 
dependent  on  the  spirit  of  Christian  stlf -denial  and  dndi»^ 
ta  tkt  misumapy€am€  which  exists  among  them.*'  '*  w,* 
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says  one  of  its  historians,  thought  of  living  to  himself  but 
only  for  the  Lord  and  His  Church ;  everywhere  might  be 
witnessed  a  severe  temperance;  all  were  prepared  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  most  frugal  farCy  narrow  house  accommo- 
dation, and  furniture  of  the  most  simple  kind.  .  .  .  In  a 
word,  the  love  of  poverty ^  side  by  side  with  continued  labour, 
.  .  .  .  were  the  sources  of  comparative  wealth ;  .  .  .  . 
so  that  no  one  lacked  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  no  one 
enjoyed  any  superfluities.  If  any  one  sought  external  ease 
and  comfort,  or  wislied  to  amass  property,  not  being 
disposed  to  follow  the  Saviour  in  His  poverty  and  holiness, 
one  could  soon  discover  that  he  was  not  fit  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  society." 

I  might  pause  here,  and  ask  whether  that  one  con- 
dition, viz.,  of  "loving  poverty"  would  suit  the  typical 
modem  Socialist  ?  If  it  would ;  then  he  has  no  cause  for 
discontent  with  the  existing  condition  of  society !  I  venture 
to  think  however,  that  this  is  th^  whole  point  at  issue. 
The  Socialist  dislikes  poverty,  and  he  is  bent  on  a  greater, 
if  not  absolute  equalisation  of  wealth  anfl  social  conditions ; 
not  because  he  desires  his  neighbour  to  have  less — for 
that,  per  se^  can  do  him  no  good — but  in  order  that  he 
himself  may  have  more.  He  is,  in  fact,  crying  out  for  a 
change  in  social  arrangements,  because  he  does  not  love 
poverty.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  that ;  but  he  would  do 
well  to  infer  from  the  fact  (i.)  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
become  one  of  the  Brethren!  and  (2.)  that  the  constitution 
under  which  that  sect  live  would  not  work  successfully ^  except 
under  that  and  other  equally  difficult  conditions.  If,  too, 
Socialists  are  sincere  in  their  conviction  that  such  a  state  of 
society  is  practicable  with  a  mbced  population,  and  they  feel 
perfectly  content  to  live  under  such  conditions,  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  why  they  do  not  join  them,  instead  of  disturbing 
the  existing  society,  by  demanding  that  it  also  should  be 
altered  to  a  similar  pattern  ? 
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About  the  middle  of  ihe  eighteenth  century  this  sect 
nuTnbered  in  all  70,000.    In  tB$i  thdr  number  was  esti- 
mated at  tS,ooo  only.    Mr.  Kaufinatin  estimates  iheif 
present  narnber  at  30,969,  irrespective  of  the  variotis 
missions  numbering  76,642,    The  same  writer,  in  conclud- 
ing his  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Momvian 
Brotherhood,  indulges  in  some  interesting  philosophical 
reflections^  suggested  by  a  study  of  that  history.    "We  have 
seen  (he  says)  how  nltp^us  fen^oHr,  in  its  most  simple  form, 
has  all  along  been  the  tnain  source  of  strength  in  the  still 
existing  branch,  the  success  of  which,  itumerically  and 
financially,  has  depended  mttreiy  on  the  rigour  amd  puriiy 
of  the  religious  ii/e.    The  abatement,  therefore,  of  religious 
ardour,  or  the  development  of  religious  animosities,  might, 
at  any  time,  prove  a  serious  danger  to  the  society.  How, 
then  (he  asks)  could  any  large  body  of  human  beings  say 
a  nation  or  aggregate  of  nations,  be  held  together  sociaUy,  in 
the  presence  of  religious  differences,  and  the  animosities  they 
would  t>e  sure  to  engender  among  its  component  members?" 
I  venture  upon  another  valuable  quotation  regarding  tk 
success  of  this  great  and  laudable  organisation,  with  e^'ei? 
word  of  which  T  heartily  agree.    "It  still  remains  a  doubt- 
ful proposition,  whether  the  civilisation  and  contented  sins- 
plicity  of  the  Moravians  is  the  highest  possible  conditkWJ 
to  be  sought  for  by  social  reformers.    Have  their  genenl 
culture  and  mental  development  reached  that  heiglit 
perfection  which  we,  in  the  age  of  refined  inteilcctualisiB* 
r^rd  as  the  highest  ideal  ?   Have  progress  in  ihc  arts  ao^ 
sciences,  and  the  enlightened  toleration  which  acoowpaai** 
such  advancement,  been  the  distinguishing  mark  o(  t*5>s 
excellent  society?   What  would  happen  if  their  patrnfthal 
simplicity  became  the  general  rule  for  all  mankind  ? 
trogression,  rather  than  progress,  would  be  the  result.  Tk 
dull  monotony  of  life,  deprived  of  that  which  eml>elii$hes 
and  gives  the  charm  of  novelty  and  variety  to  eiisieoct 
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would  soon  become  unsupportable.  The  regular  tread  of 
the  companies  of  workers,  proceeding,  day  after  day,  to 
their  labour,  in  mute  self-absorption,  acquitting  themselves 
of  the  task  rigorously  assigned  to  them  by  authority ;  the 
uniformity  of  sombre  dress  and  furniture,  with  its  oppressive 
influence  on  the  senses ;  and  the  passive  obedience  to  orders, 
without  the  exercise  of  spontaneity  and  individual  discovery, 
would  deaden  the  mental  activities,  and  reduce  the  rational 
creature  to  the  condition  of  a  self-acting  machine.  .  .  . 
They  have  not  produced,  as  yet,  any  real  genius ;  and  their 
social  status  has  never  passed  the  point  of  respectable 
mediocrity.  .  .  .  They  may  (he  concludes)  serve  as 
models  of  self-devotion,  .  .  .  but,  while  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is,  their  social  organisation,  as  a  whole,  can 
never  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  society 
of  the  future."*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments 
in  Communism  which  have  yet  been  attempted  is  that  which 
is  known  as  the  Christian  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Its 
history  and  results,  cursorily  viewed,  would  seem  to  consti- 
tute it  an  almost  complete  realisation  of  the  dreams  in 
which  Communist  theorists  have  from  time  to  time  indulged ; 
for  Voltaire,  even,  has  spoken  of  it  as,  "  in  some  respects, 
the  triumph  of  humanity."  Whether,  on  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  facts,  it  is  entitled  to  be  so  regarded  I  shall  hereafter 
question.  It  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  almost  in- 
variable rule,  by  which  such  experiments  have  consisted  in 
an  attempt  to  maintain^  in  a  condition  of  Communism, 
the  same  standard  of  civilisation  and  worldly  comfort  which 
prevails  in  a  highly  prosperous  society,  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  may  term  the  principles  of  individualism. 
The  Christian  Republic  at  Paraguay  consisted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Communistic  principles,  by  a  civilised  race,  to 
•*a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism" — the  element  of 
fdigion  being  employed  as  one  of,  if  not  the  chief  among  its 
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auxiliaries.    This  community  was  established  in  the  New 
World,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  time 
before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  out  to  found  their  home  in 
New  England*    The  Spanish  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  credit  ol 
this  so-called  "  triumph  "  must  be  awarded,  were  apparently 
perfect  masters  of  human  nature,  and  of  organisation  and 
discipline.     The  natives  themselves,  of  whom  this  com- 
munity  was  formed,  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  disposed 
and  adapted  to  benefit  by  the  influences  which  this  superior 
body  of  men  were  about  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
have  been  described  as  **  of  a  gentle  and  docile  disposition  : 
to  a  certain  extent  the  result  of  their  mild  and  gental 
surroundings  ;  easily  made  amenable  to  religious  instruc- 
tors, and  perhaps  rendered  prone  to  superstition  by  awe* 
inspiring  natural  phenomena,  such  as  terrible  thimderstonm 
and  lightning.     Averse  to  commercial  enterprise    .   *  . 
they  retained  a  natural  simplicity^  and  a  hospi table  ami 
even  generous  disposition,  though  somewhat  wanting  in 
moral  fibre  and  vigorous  independence/'  The  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  and  by  which   ihey  were 
surrounded,  has  also  been  graphically  represented  by  the 
same  writer,    "  A  fertile  soil,  irrigated  by  two  noble  rrvcn 
and  their  tributaries;  possessing  no  dffficulties  of  transit, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  lofty  mountains ;  navigable  mm 
encouraging  inland  communication ;  abundant  variety  is 
native  produce,  and  wood  in  plenty  for  building  both  house* 
and  ships— natural  conditions^  all  favourable  to  the  sccii) 
cjiperiments  of  the  invaders."*    Climate,  soil,  naiuri 
advantages,  people— everything  seenis  to  have  favoured  ihc 
establishment  of  an  ideal  commonwealih  upon  the  princifjb 
of  community  of  property,  that  is,  if  any  stable  coronionity 
can  be   permanently  founded  on  such  principles.  The 
primitive  condition  of  the  i)eople  was  a  further  advanUj:Ci 
since  the  reaching  of  a  'certain  condition  of  living,  whi** 
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might  have  been  regarded  by  emigrants  from  a  civilised 
society  as  inferior  to  what  had  gone  before,  would  be  by 
them  regarded  as  an  advance  from  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  Moreover,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  extreme  wealth  and  luxury  in  which  certain 
classes  of  European  society  were  living ;  and,  thus,  were 
removed  from  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  discontent  among  the  poorer  sections  of  a 
civilised  community.  Such  being  the  conditions  which 
favoured  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
they  "collected  the  scattered  bands  of  natives  who  had 
been  roaming  in  forests  and  living  in  caverns,  strangers 
to  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  security  and  sweet 
enjoyments  of  a  civilised  life."  They  provided  them  with 
food  and  shelter ;  "  established  a  guild  of  weavers  to  manu- 
facture European  stuffs  for  clothing  the  natives;  opened 
an  apothecary's  shop,  a  public  library,  and  educational 
establishments  to  instruct  their  new  converts  in  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  arts  of  life;  they  encouraged  native 
industry,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  a  commercial  system, 
applied  to  inward  traffic ;  and  they  established  agencies  for 
the  exportation  of  goods.  ...  At  the  same  time,  they 
carefully  preserved  the  natives  from  competition  among 
themselves,  by  establishing  a  community  of  goods ;  .  .  .  they 
gained  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the  native  mind  .  .  .  and 
secured  their  affection  and  admiration.***  Within  fifty  years 
of  the  establishment  of  this  community,  it  had  increased 
to  over  thirty  settlements,  and  the  population  amounted 
to  upwards  of  100,000  natives.  The  Jesuits  were  careful  to 
retain  the  teaching  and  the  magistracy  of  the  community 
in  their  own  hands.  In  the  adjoining  provinces  there  dwelt 
a  population  of  lawless  settlers,  to  be  proof  against  whose 
incursions,  a  large  number  of  the  natives  were  trained  in  the 
arts  of  self-defence  and  fortification.    The  settlements  were 
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not  unfrequenlly  attacked  by  these  lawless  neighbours,  and 
the  natives  in  many  instances  displayed  considerable  powers 
of  defence*    Let  us  now  glance  at  the  mode  of  life  which 
resulted  from  this  carefully  and  ingeniously  organised  social 
scheme,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  was  started  on  its  career, 
favoured  with  a:*ery  advantage  which  nature  could  possibly 
bestow ;  and  then  let  tt  bt;  asked  whether  such  a  mode  of 
life  would  be  acceptable,  or  even  bearable  to  the  avef^ige 
European  citizen?    In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  have 
been  essentially  religious,  the  standard  being  maintained 
by  a  strict  and  rigid  discipline.    The  sexes  were  kept  a|mjt 
in   public  places,   and  the  marriages  were  arranged  bj' 
ecclesiastical  authority.    It  has  been  said  by  one  writer  that 
the  greatest  intiptaiity  existed  between  the  mode  of  lilc 
and  social  condition  of  the  natives,  and  those  of  the 
Jesuits  themselves ;  that  while  the  former  was  eipecied 
to  be  content  with  a  mud  hut  and  the  most  limited  supply  <if 
domestic  comforts,  the  padres  luxuriated  in  all  the  n>ost 
niodem  conveniences  of  an  European  home  ;  that  whde  the 
former  toiled  hard  for  the  meagre  supphes  which  wcr? 
conceded  to  him,  the  latter  accumulated  the  pro5ts  derived 
from  the  cKportation  of  his  produce,  and  thus  amassd 
immense  funds  for  their  Order,    On  the  other  hani  rt 
has  been  said  of  the  missionaries  that — *'  Nobles  by  birtia^ 
and  learned  men,  fresh  from  the  universities  of  Euroi^e,  m 
be  seen  acting  as  shepherds,  masons,  and  caipenters> 
carrying  on  all  manner  of  common  trades  for  the  purpo«e  erf 
teaching  and  stimulating  the  natives.'*    Be  this  as  it  ti»JiJ. 
the  average  standard  of  life  among  these  t)€o]>le,  tn  • 
standing   their  climate,   soil,   riverSj  and   other  n 
advantages,  seems  to  have  been  no  h^her  than  ^ 
of  the   most  needy  English  agricultural  labourer.  ^ 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  intenect,  through  ^ 
channels  as  art,  hlerature,  science,  philosophy; 
and  other  of  the  distinctly  elevating  inJluej)ues  ol 
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daily  life,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  factors  in  their 
humdrum  and  homespun  existence.  The  common  leveV^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  seems  to  be  the  idqal  of 
aknost  all  Communist  theorists,  was  certainly  attained  ;  but 
that  level  was  no  higher  than  the  lowest  level  of  society 
in  every  other  rural  community  in  which  the  principles 
of  Individualism  are  allowed  to  operate.  It  is  true 
that,  in  such  a  community,  with  all  their  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  life,  none  was  allowed  to  sink  to  the  "lowest 
depths  "  which  are  reached  by  the  dregs  of  great  cities  ;  but 
it  must  be  at  once  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
analogy  between  two  such  communities.  A  race  of  people 
who  attempted  to  live  together  according  to  such  principles 
in  a  large  city  like  London  or  Paris,  would  undergo  revolu- 
tion or  disintegration  in  a  less  number  of  hours  than  the 
society  under  consideration  lasted  years.  The  success  (if 
so  it  may  be  called)  of  such  an  association  of  men,  under 
all  the  favourable  influences  which  I  have  mentioned,  can 
have  no  application  to  society  as  it  exists  in  even  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  population,  as 
we  have  seen,  amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000,  spread, 
too,  over  an  immense  virgin  territory  of  the  most  fertile  and 
favoiu'ed  character.  Under  the  existing  system  of  society, 
which  is  so  much  denounced  by  Socialists  and  others,  that 
number  can  be  concentrated  in  a  mere  suburb  of  a  city  like 
London,  and,  notwithstanding,  all  sufficiently  enjoy  life  to 
prefer  it  to  the  primitive  and  clock-work  existence  which  the 
natives  of  Paraguay  seem  to  have  undergone.  And  if  so 
much  territory  and  so  many  natural  advantages  were  re- 
quired to  enable  100,000  persons  to  be  maintained  as  they 
were ;  what  proportion  of  the  universe^  let  me  ask,  would  be 
required  to  maintain  the  forty  millions  or  so  who  are  now 
inhabiting  the  comparatively  limited  territory  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or,  further,  to  maintain  the  200,000,000 
or  morCy  who  are  at  present  finding  a  home  and  a  living  in 
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fuur  countries  alone — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  F 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  ?  It  must  be  remembered^ 
too,  that  this  community  was,  from  its  initiation  to  its 
disintegration,  in  a  perpetual  condition  of  leading  s 
As  Southey*  says,  in  his  tale  of  Paraguay — 

^*  Their  inoffensive  lives  m  pu/ttla^ 
rerpetually,  but  peacefully,  they  led," 

One  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions  of  soundness  m 
any  social  constitution  is  the  inherent  capability  to  resist  any 
possible  aggression  from  without.    That  condition  has  never 
yet  been  found  to  be  present  in  any  society  based  on 
Communist  principles;  nor  is  the  community  we  are  now 
considering  any  exception  to  that  rule,    WTien  diplotnatk 
arrangements  were  made  between  Spain  (under  the  sufeimini^ 
of  which  these  settlements  were  held)  and  Portugal,  by 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  i'araguiy 
fell  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Jesiiicsj 
having  failed  to  avert  the  exchange^  roused  their  population 
to  rebellion  and  civil  war    The  war  was  continued,  mtfr* 
mittently,  for  some  years,  but  the  natives  of  Paraguay  wem 
finally  subdued.    The  conquered  people  were  treaied  as 
slaves,  or  comi>elied  to  retire  to  the  forests  from  which  ihcu 
ancestors  had  been  originally  drawn.    Mr.  Kaufman n  says ; 
**The  settlements,  entirely  deprived  of  the  patriarchaf 
government  of  the  priests  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1768^  consequent  upon   their  suppression  m 
Europe,  sa&»  nturned  ((^  $Mr  originai  emditim*'    And  ibe 
same  writer  observes  elsewhere :  "  When  this  controlling 
authority  was  removed,  the  whole  elaborately  consinicid 
scheme  fell  to  pieces.    .    .    ,    The  people^  who  had  txxn 
held  in  a  state  of  helpless  tutelage  for  a  century  and  a  bait 
lacked  the  i>ower  of  self-government,  and  the  once  splendid 
edifice  of  an  Utopian  Republic  ra[>idly  crumblod  to  |>ieccs  "t 

•  ScHith«y  Imd  cQitsitleralite  ^^yjojialhy  wtth  S<»cliiilu  linndples  m  can  i«nbf  i 
fdmic*  to  hk  '*  Cdtoi|iuc»  on  ^>«;*tiiy,"  v^hidi  wer*  m  tt^mly  httivlM  1^  llBn*r* 
t  **SodAlifni  and  CuDnuuninin,"  p,  t^%* 
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I  have  alluded,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  that  important 
principle  observable  in  the  history  of  society,  philosophically 
considered,  by  which  communities  are  frequently  diverted 
from  the  path  of  true  and  permanent  progress,  by  reason  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  their  organisation 
and  subsequent  government.  Mr.  Kaufmann  has,  in  my 
opinion,  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  course  of  his 
diagnosis  of  the  constitution  of  the  Paraguay  community. 
"  Community  of  goods  (he  says)  weakens  the  motives  for 
exertion,  and  retards  economic  progress.  The  low  level  of 
mediocrity  was  rarely  surpassed  by  the  natives,  simply 
because  their  was  no  inducement  offered  for  extra  exertion. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  settlement  did  what  the 
"  fathers  "  bid  them  do,  and  received  with  thankfulness  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  scanty  creature  comforts  in  return ; 
but  nothing  stirred  them  up  into  greater  activity,  when  their 
immediate  wants  had  been  supplied.  The  spiritual  authority 
once  removed,  nothing  but  the  slave  whip  of  Spanish 
government  inspectors  would  accelerate  their  movements ; 
and,  when  freed  from  this  latter  bondage,  their  natural 
indoknu^  and  the  insecurity  of  acquired  possessions  lamed 
every  further  effort  towards  industrial  progress  among  the 
independent  natives."*  Washburn,  in  his  history  of 
Paraguay,  has  said  much  the  same  thing.  "  It  was  only 
after  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  had  emasculated  the  general 
mind  of  all  sense  of  responsibility^  and  every  feeling  of 
^personai  reliance^  that  the  whole  race  became  the  willing 
forgers  of  their  own  fetters."!  The  amount  of  freedom 
which  these  people  enjoyed  in  personal  matters  can  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  most  important  and 
DEur-reaching  of  all  steps  in  life,  whether  for  a  man  or  a 
woman,  that  of  choosing  for  life  a  domestic  partner  "  for 
better  or  for  worse,"  was  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 

**  Socialism  and  Commmiisin/'  p.  138 
t  "  History  of  Paraguay  "  (C.  A.  Washburn,  Niw  York,  1871),  vol.  i.,  p.  66. 
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individual  judgment,  ajid  left  to  the  discrcdon  0f  the 

John  Stuart  MUl,  in  his  chapter  on  **  Comraunism,"  has 
shortly  expressed  himself  regarding  this  community.  After 
reviewing  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  its 
establishment,  he  says  ;  **  That  it  could  be  brought  into 
action  at  all,  was  probably  owing  to  the  immense  distance^ 
in  point  of  knowledge  and  intellect,  which  separated  the 
few  rulers  from  the  whole  body  of  the  ruled,  without  any 
itiiermediate  orders,  either  social  or  intellecluaL  In  my 
other  drcumUanm^  it  would  probably  have  been  a  wmpkk 

I  pass  now  to  a  review  of  quite  another  series  of  Com- 
munist attempts,  which  have  been  made  at  different  times 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  These  have  all  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  through  the  medium  of  a 
number  of  other  works  by  writers  who  have  made  spectil 
studies  of  the  respective  communities  therein  deah  with 
I  have  before  referred  to  M.  de  l^veleye's  work*  1 
shall  now  pass  in  brief  review  the  various  social  constitu- 
tions treated  of  by  that  writer  ;  andj  in  doing  so,  uffcf 
comments  from  time  to  time  on  his  deductions,  t 

M,  de  Laveleye  is  quite  evidently  a  Socialist  at  heart ;  and 
one  can  easily  discern,  throughout  his  work»  a  somewbf 
unscientific  tendency  to  make  the  best  "  of  his  dau  in  tiic 
Socialist  cause.  He  says  *  **  Modern  democracies  will  only 
escape  the  destiny  of  ancient  democracies,  by  adopting  la« 
such  as  shall  secure  the  distribution  of  property  imcHiS* 
larger  number  of  holders,  and  shall  establish  a  very  gem^ 
tqualiiy  of  eondiii'ms.  'I'he  lofty  maxim  of  justice,  'to  every 
one  according  to  his  work/  must  be  reaJiaedt  80  ^ 

•  **  Princlnlcs  of  PaiUic»1  Ecotioiny/'  p.  131,    Notr— I  Unlet  tlii*  oyvwUM*?  j 
nekiMw^kdginp  my  (i«At  ifukbtBtiii^  10  Mr.  Kftufiavui  ftir  lIki  Ibctt 
in  hii  iniertiUng  volume. 

I I  am  Iwund  Ik?  say.  nt  ibe  riili  of  bdiif;  contHlerei]  prettitaptiKMin,  tWi  tkh^ 
willing  10  ftilmlt  the  indfiairy  ftnd  mcfcrch  tnvulvcd  in  Mt  ck  l^vcllcft'* 

1  cnniiot  but  ihink  thai  \\vt  »ubj«ci  is  uiyilung  but  pliil<»ei^ihiailly  ifcftistf^ 
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property  may  actually  be  the  result  of  labour,  and  that  the 
well-being  of  each  may  be  proportional  to  the  co-operation 
which  he  gives  to  production."  This  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  now  stereotyped  Socialist  cry,  about  capital 
belonging  to  the  labourers.  If  one  labourer,  in  this  generation, 
thinks  fit  to  display  some  providence  and  self-denial,  in  order 
that  he  may  provide  against  the  many  contingencies  of  our 
daily  life,  and  thus  saves  a  little  money^  the  next  or  following 
generation  of  labourers,  who  happen  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  fortunate  possessor  of  his  father's  or  grandfather's 
hard-earned  savings,  turn  round  and  exclaim :  "  You  have 
no  right  to  that  money — it  is  the  result  of  labour^  and,  as  we 
happen  to  be  the  labourers  of  this  generation,  we  claim  to 
have  part  of  the  savings  of  a  labourer  of  two  or  three 
generations  ago,"  Socialists  do  not  use  those  exact  words ; 
but  they  fairly  represent  the  summarised  logic  of  their 
arguments.  The  saved  wages  of  one  generation  are  dubbed 
"  capital "  in  the  next,  and  claimed  to  be  public  property. 
If  such  a  theory  were  right,  the  first,  and  in  fact  only  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  it  would  be :  "  Don't  save — don't  make  any 
provision  for  your  own  old  age,  or  for  anybody  who  comes 
afier  you."  The  effect  of  a  whole  community  living  up  to  such 
a  moral  can  be  easily  imagined. 

M.  de  Laveleye's  treatise  should  have  more  than  the 
usual  interest  for  Australian  colonists ;  for  he  has,  in  his 
preface,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  citizens  of  those.colonies 
will  not  adopt  what  he  terms  "  the  strict  and  severe  right 
of  property,"  but  rather  "return  to  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors."  Let  us  now  see  what  they  were,  and  what 
condition  of  life  and  civilisation  they  produced  for  those 
who  adopted  them  as  social  guides,  so  that  we  may  judge 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  system  of  society,  thus  held  up  as  a 
model  for  imitation. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work,  M.  de  Laveleye  makes 
the  confession  that  "  it  is  only  after  a  series  of  progressive 
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evolutions,  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  lhat  iadi- 
vidual  ownership,  as  applied  to  land,  is  constituted.*' 

In  dealing  with  the  "Village  Communities  in  Russia,^  he 
tells  us  that  "  the  members  of  the  same  group  or  community 
join  together  their  agricultural  implements,  and  coilectively 
culdvate  their  land,  and  manage  the  capital — ^that  is  the 
cattle — destined  to  make  it  productive.  There  the  sys 
of  common  property  ls  a  direct  consequence  of  the  ] 
life  and  the  family  organisation;"*  These  conditions  a 
to  be  all  which  a  Socialist  could  wish  ;  for  not  only  th« 
but  the  stock,  and  even  the  implements,  are  held  in  common. 
The  aggregation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  thus  possess'- 
ing  in  common  the  land  attached  to  it,  is  called  the 
"  Mir," 

M.  de  Lave  ley  e  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  what  he  terms 
the  "economic  results  of  the  Russian  Mtr and  from  ihMl 
it  will  be  seen  what  condition  of  society  has  been  atuined 
under  its  form  of  government.  That  those  results 
regarded  with  some  satisfaction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
"the  Panslavists  believe  that  the  community  of  the  Mir  will 
ensure  the  future  greatness  of  Russia."t 

If  M,  de  Ijaveleye  had  entitled  this  particular  chapter 
referred  to,  "Some  inftrmities  of  the  Mir/*  it  would  bi« 
been  more  consistent  with  what  he  has  therein  written. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  people  who  live  undef 
this  form  of  government  are  little,  tf  any,  better  off  than  tlie 
most  poorly  paid  and  most  uncultured  agricultural  kbouf*^ 
of  Ireland.  The  soil  Is  admittedly  badly  cultivated,  and 
de  I^veleye  says  :  '*  If  the  soil  of  Russia  is  badly  cnlunid 
by  the  peasants,  it  is  because,  until  lately,  bowed  benalb 
the  yoke  of  serfage,  they  wani  msirmti^m^  ffufth^,  tmrff^* 
And  he  adds :  "In  all  Western  Europe,  we  have  to  admire 
the  marvels  accomplished  by  privak  ownenhif :  while,  in 
Russia^  agriculture  ak'd^s      the  f^r^ftsm  ^  tw  ikmud 
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years  agp.^^*  He  says,  elsewhere,  that  this  is  the  "result  of 
a  want  of  information  " :  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
information^  regarding  a  l}etter  condition  of  things,  cannot 
be  forthcoming,  until  that  better  condition  of  things"  is 
realised,  which,  by  his  own  showing,  has  not  been  the  case 
even  after  two  thousand  years  of  experience  1 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Mir  have  been 
summed  up  by  M.  de  Laveleye  himself ;  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  summary  itself  is  a  more  than  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system  which  he  impliedly 
recommends.  The  alleged  advantages  are  shortly  these : 
"Every  able  labourer  has  a  right  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
land,"  by  means  of  which  "a  proletariat,  with  all  its  miseries, 
cannot  arise."  "  The  children  do  not  suffer  for  the  idleness, 
the  misfortune,  or  the  extravagance  of  their  parents."  "Each 
family  being  proprietor,  there  exists  an  element  of  order,  of 
conservatism,  and  traditipn,  which  preserves  the  society  from 
social  disorders."  "The  soil  remaining  the  inalienable  patri- 
mony of  all  the  inhabitants,  there  is  no  ground  to  fear  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour."  "The  Mir\%  favourable 
to  colonisation."  These  are  the  sum  total  of  the  "advantages" 
of  this  system  of  government,  as  claimed  by  one  of  its  strongest 
advocates ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Schedo-Ferroti  (from 
whom  M.  de  Laveleye  has  drawn  much  of  his  information 
regarding  the  Mir^  "  wishes  to  reform  the  system,  by  giving 
each  family  the  hereditary  enjoyment  of  his  parcel,  which  it 
might  selly  devise  or  lease,^^  In  this  significant  admission  the 
whole  Socialist  fabric  falls  to  the  grounds ;  for,  at  once,  that 
objectionable  element — capital — would  be  created.  M.  de 
Laveleye  admits  that  "  the  point  really  calculated  to  alarm 
economists"  is  that  "it  removes  every  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and  even  offers  a  premium  for 
the  multiplying  of  offspring."  He  admits,  also,  that  the 
mortality  among  young  children  is  "large";  and  he  puts 

*  "  Prinutive  Properly,"  p.  30. 
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the  proportion  al  i  to  26  of  the  population,  as  cornpatcd 
with  T  to  49  in  England     The  cause  of  this  has,  he 
informs  us,  been  ascertained  to  be  that   "ihe  mothers 
are  merburdemd  with  work^^*  which  fact  is  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  degraded  condition  of  society  under  the  systent 
M,  dc  Laveleye  himself  admits  that  **  the  systena  is  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  intensive  agriculttire,  because  it  pmmis 
capttai  teing  sunk  in  tke  land ,    that  **the  intermingling  of 
the  parcels  of  land  leads  to  compulsory  agriculture,  and  so 
favmn  routine^  and  maintains  the  old  methods  of  cropping;" 
tliat  **  the  joint  responsibility  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mune,  for  recruits,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  tends  to 
make  ihe  indusfrious  pay  the  share  of  ike  idie^  and  w  weakms 
th£  motive  0/  individual  interest/^  and  he  adds,  with  somt 
what  ingenuous  candour^  evidently  unmindful  that  in  doing 
so  he  is  taking  away  the  %*ery  foundation  of  his  argumerm 
for  Socialism :  "  The  moment  this  motive  is  weakened,  li 
must  be  replaced  by  constraint,  that  the  social  life  may  m 
stop ;  so  that  the  peasant,  if  no  longer  the  serf  of  the  lortt 
is  still  the  serf  of  the  commune.     Individ  mi  initrest  {be 
adds)  nof  Iferng  suffidtntiy  brought  inio  play^  mtn  bee&mi  idle, 
and  the  whole  social  body  is  in  a  stak  of  stagnaiim."*^ 
Could  an  advocate  make  a  tnore  damaging  confession  ? 

M.  de  laveleye  claims  that  **  Pauperism,  the  haee  oi 
Western  societies,  Js  unknown  in  the  Mir"  but  he  supplies  an 
answer  also  to  that  claim,  "  It  has  been  replied  (he  siy*) 
that  if  it  prevents  a  real  proletariat  from  being  developei 
it  is  by  keeping  everyme  in  fi&mrty^  and  so  creating  a  ntttm 
of  prolefariansJ'  It  is  argued,  he  says,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  peasant  is  hardly  better  than  tfiat  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  the  West ;  that  he  is  neither  better 
clothed,  better  lodged,  nor  better  fed  ;  that  equality  is  main 
talnt-d,  but  that  il  is  the  equality  if  destitution'"  Iliis  I 
certainly  should  argue  j  and  M.  de  Lave  ley  e*s  only  reply  ii  I* 


*  *'  Ptintitiv?  Property,"  |>. 
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follows :  "  The  wants  of  the  Russian  peasant  are  simple  and 
few  in  number,  but  they  are  satisfied;  his  mode  of  life  is 
not  refined,  but  he  knmvs  no  other  and  ts  content!  "  If  such 
a  condition  of  living  is  satisfactory  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  mundane  existence,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  that  distinguished  writer  has  set  up  a  poor  and  humiliat- 
ing standard  r^arding  man's  mission  in  the  world.  And  if 
a  system  of  government,  which  produces  such  a  low  type  of 
humanity,  as  is  thus  pictured,  is  preferable  to  that  which  has 
produced  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  the  culture,  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  aspirations  of  the  middle  classes  of  Western 
Europe,  then,  indeed,  has  mankind  laboured  in  vain. 

"  The  Russian  (says  M.  de  Laveleye),  resigned  to  Ms  /ot, 
attached  to  ancient  tradition,  always  ready  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  superiors,  full  of  veneration  for  his  priests  and  his 
emperor,  and  content  with  an  existence^  which  he  na^er  seeks 
to  improve^  is  perhaps  happier  and  more  light-hearted  than 
the  enterprising  and  unsettled  Yankee  in  the  midst  of  his 
riches  and  his  progress." 

The  above  is  obviously  the  ideal  which  M.  de  Laveleye 
sets  up  for  society  to  aspire  to ;  and  in  such  case  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  social  conditions 
realised  under  the  Russian  Mir  should  find  a  champion  in 
him.  But  yet,  that  writer  has  a  somewhat,  contradictory 
leaning  towards  the  much-despised  Western  civilisation. 
He  can  apparently  see  some  room  for  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  this  Russian  Communist ;  but  it  involves  the 
adoption  of  Western  ideas!  "Suppose  (he  says),  that  the 
Russian  peasants  .  .  .  were  to  receive  such  instruction 
as  is  given  in  the  Atnerican  school^  and  that  they  were  put 
on  a  level  with  the  recent  progress  of  agriculture."  It  would 
be  indeed  interesting  to  know  how  M.  de  Laveleye  supposes 
the  "American  schools"  are  enabled  to  give  instruction; 
and  how  he  imagines  the  "recent  progress  in  agriculture" 
lias  been  rendered  possible.    A  knowledge  of  agricultural 
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cht:mistry  is  certainly  not  intuitive.    It  has  to  be  k&tnt  by  tx- 
ptrience ;  and  men  mtist  have  accumulated  that  much-abused 
element  called  '*  cai)ital,"  before  they  can  afford  the  leisure 
to   5tudy  such  a  subject.     The    modem  agricultural 
machincryj  the  advantages  of  which  M.  de  Laveleye  so 
much  desires  to  see  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  Communists, 
means  much  more  even  than  the  chemical  knowledge.  It 
means,  in  the  first  place,  the  saving  and  accumulation  of 
wealth,  10  train  men  as  engineers;  the  saving  and  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  to  erect  workshops   and  machinery ;  the 
existence  of  a  "  demand/*  by  a  pros{)erotjs  community  of 
agriculturalists,  of  such  machinery ;  and,  at  the  back  of  all 
this,  some  seatriiy  for proptrty^  and  mm^inm^tivt  i4>  txirtim 
and  inventi0n^  to  induce  men  to  attain  such  results.  A 
very  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  enable  one  to 
determine  whether  such  results  would  or  could  ever  be 
lained,  if  all  men  were,  as  M-  de  Laveleye  describes  hii  ideal 
Russian  Communist,  a    serf  of  the  Commune-,"  **  weakened 
in  the  motive  of  self-interest,"  and    content  with  an  carist- 
ence  which  he  never  seeks  to  improve;**  as  also  member 
of     a  social  body  in  a  state  of  stagnation  '* !    This  writer 
would  evidently  have  one-half  the  world  live  in  the  d^iadd 
and  poverty-stricken,  yet  "  contented  '*  condition  of 
Russian  Communist,  while  the  other  half  of  the  world  wnii 
on,  under  the  present  conditions  of  society,  and  suj^plial 
the  former  with  **  instruction  in  the  most  recent  progress  of 
agriculture"  !     I  can,  I  thlnk»  with  confidence,  ask  whether 
a  system,  which  produces  such  results  as  those  of 
Russian  Mir^  is  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  AusiraJiifl 
colonists,  or  to  any  other  civilised  community,  as  a  model  for 
society  ? 

I  have  dealt,  at  some  length,  with  this  first  form  of  Oxo* 
munist  societies,  as  treated  by  NL  de  Ijiveleyc,  in  ordei 
that  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  ihc  extremeSy  illogicaJ 
and  unphilr)sophical  manner  tti  which  the  whole  subject  Kai 
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been  tresfted  in  the  work  referred  to.  I  shall  now  pass  more 
rapidly  through  the  other  illustrations,  by  which  he  attempts 
to  justify  his  partiality  for  such  forms  of  society.  The 
second  illustration  which  he  has  offered,  concerning  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  what  he  terms  "  a  very  general 
equality  of  conditions,"  is  that  supplied  by  "The  Village 
Communities  in  Java  and  India."  "  The  magnificent  Dutch 
colony  of  Java,  (he  says)  with  more  than  seventeen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  possesses  a  communal  organisation  similar  to 
that  of  Russia."*  I  need  not  go  into  detail,  as  to  the  form 
of  that  organisation.  My  object  is  merely  to  show  what 
social  results  have  obtained  under  its  working.  The  people, 
we  are  told,  "cultivate  principally  rice,  which  forms  almost 
the  sole  food  of  the  Javanese."  The  social  arrangements 
are  evidently  similar  to  those  of  the  Russian  J//r,  in  the 
matter  of  an  improvident  increase  of  population.  The 
population  increases  there  "  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world."  It  has  been  so  rapid,  indeed,  that 
each  peasant  only  obtains  "  to  2^  roods  of  land,"  out 
of  which  he  evidently  has  to  get  his  living.  M.  de  Laveleye 
quotes  M.  Berysma  (an  aiithority  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject)  as  having  asserted  that  "  the  system  will  soon 
result  in  converting  all  the  Javanese  into  a  people  of  pro- 
letarians; that  there  will  still  be  equality^  but  that  it  will  be 
an  equality  of  misery^*  "  In  India,"  M.  de  laveleye  says, 
"  the  primitive  community  no  longer  exists,"  from  which  we 
may  fairly  infer  that,  as  a  system,  it  did  not  answer.  It 
has  certamly  not  survived.  The  Javanese  are  described  by 
M.  de  Laveleye  as  being,  "  like  all  Asiatics,  improvident ;" 
but  he  adds  that  they  also  are  "happy  and  contented "  1  To  be 
ignorant  of  Western  civilisation,  and  to  be  contented^  appears 
to  be  M.  de  Laveleye's  ideal ;  for  speaking  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  he  says :  "He  knoivs  no  other  mode  of  life  and  is  con- 
tent" Europeans,  Americans,  and  colonists  do  know  another 


*  "  PriBUtive  Property,"  p.  44.         t  "  Primitive  Property,"  p.  57. 
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mode  of  life,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  another  questtcm 
whether  this  humiliating  ideal  would  render  them  contefit  f 
The  only  point  regarding  the  Javanese,  and  their  system  of 
Communism,  in  which  we  are  here  interested^  is  as  to  whether 
that  daily  lifei  in  which  their  sole  food  is  rice,  and  their  sole 
occupation  its  cultivation,  would  satisfy  the  people  of 
existing  civihsed  communities,  as  a  condition  which  thq 
might  reach  by  a  resort  to  similar  principles.  I  venture 
to  think  not. 

The  third  illustration  affered   by  M*  de  Laveleye  is 
that  afforded  by  "The  Allmends  of  SwitJterland/'  Thai 
writer  says :     They  (the  Allmends)  have  secured  the 
inhabitants  from  the  most  remote  times,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  iibtrty^  (quaiiiy\  and  order ^  and  as  j^rajt  a  degrtt  H 
happiness  as  is  cempatiifie  wiih   human  des/imies;*'  am! 
he  adds  :  "  This  exceptional  good  fortune  is  attribuubfc  to 
the  fact  that  anaeni  comtftuna!  institutims  have  been  prt- 
served*  and,  with  them,  the  eommunai  a^cmership.***    As  an 
opening  sentence  to  an  account  of  a  Communist  experiment, 
this  certainly  appears  promising.    We  shall  see  how  fiir  ilw 
facts  accord  with  it.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  it^ 
absetui  of  equality  among  the  residents  of  Ihe  "  Caotona,*» 
they  are  called^ — there  is  an  inequality,  in  fact,  which  consist 
in  a  system  of  aristocratic  privileges,  such  as  would  never  he 
tolerated  by  modem  Socialists.    "Mere  habitation  wiito 
the  commune  (says  M.  de  Laveleye),  or  even  the  cxercai||M 
pohtical  membership^  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  titlnH 
the  enjoyment  of  the  common  domain ;  destemt  frv^  ^  1 
fanuiy^  which  has  possessed  the  right  from  time  inimeroofiiL 
or  at  least  from  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  being  necessary.    Collective  succession  istecdofl 
succession  in  the  family ;  that  is  to  say,  descent  in  s  j 
pritniegfd  family  gives  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  collectrw  J 
inheritance/- 1    Again,  he  says  :  **Sidc  by  side,  in  the  I 
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village,  with  a  group  of  persons  using  the  communal  land, 
may  be  found  inhabitants  excluded  from  all  the  advantages 
which  so  materially  improve  the  position  of  the  former." 
Even  in  the  ordinary  matter  of  wood-supply,  taken  from  the 
"  communal  forests,"  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  divided 
into  four  classes  ;  and  the  wood  is  distributed  among  them 
in  unequal  portions,  according  to  that  classification.  In  a 
particular  district  known  as  Uri,  the  distribution  of  what  is 
contradictorily  called  the  communal  possessions^  is  most 
unequal.  It  is  not  even  as  M.  de  Laveleye  would  have  it — 
"To  every  one  according  to  his  work^^ — but,  as  he  him- 
self says,  "to  every  one  according  to  his  wants,*^  "It 
follows  (he  says)  that  the  rich  are  benefited  and  the  poor 
sacrificed"*  These  inequalities  have  apparently  led  to 
differences.  It  is,  in  fact,  anything  but  an  Utopian  com- 
munity; for,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Laveleye  himself, 
"  Here,  for  long  past,  as  in  Florence,  Athens,  or  Rome,  the 
great  and  the  small,  the  fat  and  the  lean,  have  been  at 
issue."t  The  occupation  of  the  people  seems  to  be  for  the 
most  part  agricultural,  from  which  fact  the  social  condition 
can  be  fairly  inferred.  Private  property  seems  to  be  an 
established  institution ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  use^ 
even  of  the  communal  property,  is  divided,  not  equally,  but 
according  to  the  extent  of  that  private  property  in  each 
owner's  hands.  The  people  are  described  as  "simple.' 
They  appear  to  live  a  routine  life ;  for  "  every  member  of 
the  Commune  "  is  compelled  to  devote  a  certain  number  of 
days'  labour  to  the  bottling  of  the  communal  wine,  and  to 
take  part  in  cultivating  the  communal  corn  lands.  The 
members  cannot,  moreover,  claim  their  share  in  the  com- 
munal property,  even  on  marriage  and  coming  of  age. 
"  They  have  to  wait  eight  years^  and  then  only  have  a 
quarter  of  their  entire  share." J    Every  inhabitant  may  send 

•  *•  Priinitive  Property ,"^p.  77.  t  **  Primitive  Property,"  p.  78. 
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"  a  cow  and  some  goats  "  on  to  the  common  pasturage,  and 
•receive  "  two  cubic  metres  of  timber,  and  one  hundred 
.faggots."    "  If  he  grow  tobacco  on  his  plot  of  arable  "  (says 
M.  de  Laveleye)  the  produce  is  sufficient  for  his  whole 
maintenance;  and  he  adds:  "It  follows  from  this  system 
that  there  is  no  pauperism."    The  facts  concerning  the 
social  life  of  these  people  would  rather  suggest  that  thousands 
are  certainly  no  better  off  than  the  most  badly  provided 
agricultural  labourer.     Under  the  head  of  "Advantages 
of  the  Allmend,"  M.  de  Laveleye  says,  "  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  many  thousands  of  men  depend  for  their 
daily  subsistence  on  a  single  occupation^  which  is  liable  to 
interruption^  from  time  to  time,  by  every  kind  of  crisis;'' 
but  he  claims  that  ^^when  they  have  a  small  field  io  cvXimlt^ 
they  can  bear  a  stoppage  of  their  trade,  without  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity."    This  is  certainly  not  much 
to  boast  about  in  a  community  which,  in  M.  de  Laveleye's 
opinion,  has  "  secured  as  great  a  degree  of  happiness  as  is 
compatible  with  human  destinies."  Their  happiness  certainly 
appears  to  be  of  a  very  primitive  order.    "  Part  of  the  com- 
munal revenue,"  M.  de  Laveleye  tells  us,  "  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  cheese  J'    The  "  basis  of  their  banquets  consists 
of  wine  and  bread,"  and  "  the  women  are  often  present  and 
moderate  the  excessive  drinking."*    M.  de  Laveleye  con- 
tends that  the  workmen  in  "great  modem  industries are 
often  "  cosmopolitan  wanderers,"  lacking  patriotism,  whfle, 
to  the  commoner  under  the  Allmend,  the  native  soil  is  "a 
veritable  alma  parens — a   good    foster-mother."  "The 
patriotism  of  the  Swiss  (he  says)  works  wonders,"  and 
"  brings  him  from  the  ends  of  the  world  home  to  his  native 
place."!    M.  de  Laveleye  has  not  given  any  reason  to 
account  for  the  "contented  Swiss"  having  gone  to  "the 
ends  of  the  world"!    Is  it  quite  consistent  with  the  Utopian 
contentment  with  his  own  national  arrangements  that  he 
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should  thus  wander  away  to  lands  where,  what  M.  de 
Laveleye  terms,  the  "  unsettled  Yankee,"  and,  I  might  add, 
the  restless  Australian,  are  ever  struggling  towards  an 
advanced  social  position  ?  In  order  to  show  how  happy  and 
prosperous  the  commoner  of  the  Swiss  Allmend  is,  M.  de 
Laveleye  has  resorted  to  two  somewhat  unfair  contrasts. 
First  he  compares  him  with  the  Manchester  mechanic,  and, 
of  course,  draws  a  double  picture  in  which  the  former  has 
much  the  advantage.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
any  comparison  between  two  societies,  under  systems  of 
Communism  and  Individualism  respectively,  it  is  only  fair  and 
reasonable  that  the  average  of  each  society  should  be  taken 
as  illustrations.  The  Manchester  mechanic  can  scarcely  be 
taken  as  representing  the  average  human  production  of  the 
existing  English  social  system.  That  system  produces,  in  the 
first  place,  a  refined  and  cultured  aristocracy,  and  a  remark- 
able list  of  poets,  philosophers,  scientists,  artists,  sculptors, 
engineers,  architects,  lawyers,  divines,  and  litterateurs.  It 
enables  society  to  accumulate  property  of  all  kinds,  con- 
ducive to  man's  comfort  and  enjoyment,  in  quantities  and 
value  which  the  mind  cannot  grasp ;  it  substitutes  for  the 
mere  hut  of  the  primitive  agriculturalist  every  form  and 
character  of  dwelling,  from  the  classic  and  ornate  palaces  of 
the  sovereign,  to  the  simple  thatched  home  of  the  cottager ; 
it  furnishes  those  dwellings  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
humblest  of  them  contains,  in  the  hundred  and  One  results 
of  the  division  of  labour,  more  comfort  than  any  single  man 
could  produce  for  himself  in  a  whole  lifetime  ;  it  puts  us 
within  reach  of  the  accumulated  and  corrected  knowledge  of 
centuries,  in  medicine  and  science,  by  means  of  which 
diseases  and  scourges,  which  at  one  age  were  fatal  to  whole 
peoples,  are  now  under  man's  almost  complete  control ;  it 
enables  man  to  be  supplied  with  luxuries  and  amusements 
which  in  a  primitive  community  it  would  be  impossible  to 
possess ;  it  supplies  us  with  a  literature  which  bridges 


OBBcmes  of  h-scovr.  and  compndieflids  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
QBi|^     the  |$)rta£ese  sizods  of  all  j^cs ;  it  supplies  us,  either  in 
our  bfXBCS  or  m  our  poblk  gaDeries,  with  works  of  art  which 
QO  pcimicTC  peopie  cook!  possibhr  imagine  to  exist ;  it  has, 
bf  ofiiBiiig  iDceaixTes   to  industry,  supplied  man  with 
BUterok^  pcodoofiv  of  happiness^  to  an  extent,  and  in  a 
Taiiety  whkh  wooid  bewilder  the  primitive  mind.    But  such 
systems  as  those  widi  whkh  I  kaYe  been  dealing — what  have 
tlKT  done  ?   Tber  ka^  cnaUed  the  members  of  them  to 
obtain  a  bate  sobasttace — and  nothing  more.    They  have 
given  no  procectioQ  or  encouragement  to  the  institution  of 
private  property :  and  in  doing  that  they  have  removed  from 
the  individual  the  most  powerful  spring  of  action — self- 
interest;  by  means  of  which,  they  have  reduced  him  to  a 
condition  of  ""social  stagnation.*  Is  it  then  a  fair  test,  to  com- 
pare a  Manchester  mechinic  with  the  fiesi  type  of  men  such  as 
have  been  produced  under  the  Swiss  Allmends  ?    But  M.  de 
Laveleye  is  not  content  with  even  such  a  comparison.    In  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,*  he  has  drawn  a  contnist 
between  what  he  terms  a  ^  proud,  active,  independent,  and 
indnstriotts  conunoner  of  the  Swiss  Allmend,"  and  a  "  de- 
graded inmate  "  of  an  Ei^lish  workhouse !    It  would  be 
about  as  fair  on  the  other  side  to  compare  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  Western  civilisation — say  a  philosopher  like  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  £aunous  writer,  such  as  M.  de  Laveleye 
himself^  with  one  of  the  most  degraded  and  destitute  mem* 
hers  of  a  Swiss  Canton  ! 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough,  regarding  the  condition  of 
living  under  the  Swiss  Allmends,  to  show  that  the  system— 
almost  an  exclusively  agricultural  one — would  be  in  cvety 
way  entirely  unsuited  to  the  industrious  and  thickly-popu- 
kUed  countries  of  Western  Europe,  where  territory  is  limited, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  counted  in  tens  of  millions. 
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"The  German  Mark"  is  the  next  form  of  Communism 
with  which  M.  de  Laveleye  has  dealt,  in  the  work  to  which 
I  have  referred.    Whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  this 
form  of  village  communities,  which  existed  in  "  Ancient " 
Germany  only,  it  is  now  an  institution  of  the  past.    It  did 
not,  in  £act,  survive ;  and,  since  the  Germans,  as  a  people, 
are  themselves  one  of  the  most  progressive  races  in  the  world, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  social  organisation  which 
existed  in  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  the  Marky  so 
far  £uled  to  harmonise  with  that  progressive  element  in 
the  national  character,  as  to  lead  to  its  absolute  abandon- 
ment This  fact,  in  itself,  raises  a  strong  presumption  against 
its  economic  merits.    But,  let  us  see  what  M.  de  Laveleye 
has  to  say  in  its  favour.    The  constitution  of  this  form  of 
communities  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  those  of  Russia 
and  Java.*   The  element  of  private  property  was  not  alto- 
gether  unknown  under  it,  for  we  are  told  that  "  hereditary 
ownership  applied  to  the  house  and  enclosure  belonging  to 
it,"  though  the  rest  of  the  territory  was  "  the  undivided  * 
property  of  the  clan."    M.  de  Laveleye,  going  as  far  back  as 
the  date  of  "Caesar's  Commentaries,"  for  an  account  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  communities, 
quotes  from  such  writings  as  follows  : — "  Those  who  remain 
in  the  country  cultivate  the  soil  for  themselves,  and,  in  their 
turn,  take  arms  the  next  year,  while  the  others  remain  at 
home.  .  .  .  They  consume  little  corn^  but  live  chiefly  on  milk 
and  the  flesh  of  their  herds  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
chase.^'\    The  chase,  and  the  rearing  of  their  herds,  provide 
the  greatest  part  of  their  food ;  agriculture  takes  but  the 
third  place."  M.  de  Laveleye  offers  a  somewhat  picturesque 
comparison  between  the  "  German  peasant  of  to-day  "  and  a 
o»ember  of  one  of  these  village  communities,  in  which 

•  **  Primitive  Property,'*  p.  102. 

t  This  quotation  from  Caesar  really  refers  to  the  Suevi  \  but  M.  Laveleye  adds — 
**  These  are  the  hmhitual /tatures  characteristic  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
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of  things  under  the  German  Mark. 
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the  former  is  disposed  of  in  two  lines,  and,  by  an  ingenious 
literary  touch  made  to  appear  a  miserable  down  trodden 
creature  ;  whereas,    by   a   fine  use   of  somewhat  ]X)eUc 
phraseolog)^  the  latter  is  decked  out  in  all  the  characieristia 
of  the  hero  and  the  victor,      How  greats"  he  says,  "  is  the 
difference  between  a  member  of  one  of  these  vQlage 
communities  and  the  German  peasant  who  occupies  his 
place  to-day  1    The  former  lives  on  animal  food,  venison, 
mutton,  beef,  milk,  and  cheese ;  while  the  latter  lives  on 
rye  bread  and  potatoes ;  meat  being  too  dear,  he  only  eats  it 
very  rarely,  on  great  holidays*    The  former  made  his  body 
hardy  and  his  limbs  supple  by  continual  exercise  ;  he  swatn 
rivers»  chased  the  wild  ox  the  whole  day  through,  in  the  vm 
forestSj  and  trained  himself  in  the  management  of  arms.  He 
considers  himself  the  equal  of  all,  and  recognises  no 
authority  above  him.    He  chooses  his  chiefs  as  he  wtU,  and 
takes  |mrt   in  the  administration  of  the  interest  of  tea 
community  ;  as  juror  he  decides  the  differences,  the  quandP 
and  the  crimes  of  his  fellows  ;  as  warrior  he  never  la)-s  aside 
his  arms,  and,  by  the  clash  of  them,  signalises  the  adoptioA 
of  any  intjjortant  resolution*    His  mode  of  life  is  bafharms, 
in  the  sense  that  he  nev^  thinks  of  providing  for  the  xtfind 
wants  begotten  by  civiiisacion,  but  he  brings  into  active  use 
and  so  develops  aii  the   facukies  of  man — strength  of 
body  first,  then  will,  foresight,  reflection*'**    Where^  I  way 
ask,  is  this  fine  specimen  of  humanity  now  ?    He  appean  W 
have  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  diet,  too,  of  a  somerhai 
invigorating  nature.    He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  fine 
physique,  and  to  have  developed  aii  his  faculties,  in  ^ 
"  all  the  facukies  of  man/'    Surely^  it  is  a  melancholy  oao* 
fcssion  that,  with  all  these  advantages  around  him,  and  ^ 
what  M.  de  Ijiveleye  considers  such  an  enviable  socri 
organisation,   he  ishould   have  "died  out^'J    The  tnucti 
despised    German  peasant  of  to-day  **  shows  no  such  sign*  ^ 
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decay,  not¥rithstanding  M.  de  Laveleye*s  sympathy  for  him. 
The  former  was  the  product  of  a  communal  form  of 
government;  the  latter  ts  the  product  of  the  "strict  and 
severe  right  of  property,"  which  he  so  distinctly  deprecates. 
M.  de  Laveleye  would  do  well  to  reflect  whether  these  two 
sets  of  circumstances  are  illustrations  of  propter  hoc  ox  post  hoc. 

M.  de  Laveieye's  ideal  of  a  citizen  is  difficult  to  understand. 
In  picturing  the  lot  of  the  Russian  peasant,  whom  he  holds 
updisz.  model  result  of  the  Mir^  he  describes  him  as  "  resigned  to 
his  lot^  attached  to  ancient  tradition^  always  ready  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  superior^  full  of  veneration  for  his  prtestSy  and. 
content  with  an  existence  which  he  never  seeks  to  improve.*^* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  picturing  the  lot  of  the  "  German 
peasant  of  the  present  day,"  whom  he  regards  as  the  pitiable 
result  of  "  the  strict  and  severe  right  of  property,"  he  describes 
him  as  *Wasy ;  overwhelmed  by  the  powerful  hierarchies, 
political,  judicial,  administrative,  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
tower  above  him ;  he  is  not  his  own  master ;  he  is  an  appen- 
dage of  society,  which  disposes  of  him  as  of  other  property. 
He  trembles  before  his  pastor  or  the  rural  guard  ;  on  all  sides 
are  authorities  which  command  him  and  which  he  must 
obey.t  Might  these  not  be  descriptions  of  the  same  class  ; 
the  one  being  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  advocate,  the 
other  in  the  language  of  the  opponent  ?  The  one  is  "  lazy  " 
whilst  the  other  is  "  resigned  to  his  lot,  and  content  with  an 
existence  which  he  never  seeks  to  improve;"  the  one  is 
"not  his  own  master,"  but  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
"authorities  which  command  him,  and  which  he  must 
obey,"  whilst  the  other  is  "  always  ready  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  superiors."  The  one  "  trembles  before  his  pastor," 
whilst  the  other  is  "  full  of  veneration  for  his  priest."  The 
one  is  "overwhelmed  by  the  powerful  hierarchies,  political, 
judicial,  administrative,"  whilst  the  other  is  attached  to 
ancient  tradition,  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors 
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and  full  of  veneration  for  his  emperor,  and  is,  in  factj  **the 
serf  of  the  commune,**    Yet  the  one  class  is  condemned 
by  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  the  other  held  up  as  a  model  for 
imitation !   Mere  words  would  seem  to  be  capable  of 
deceiving  even  those  who  use  them  most  deftly.    In  the 
concluding  portion  of       de  Laveleye*s  chapter  on  the 
German  Mark,  that  writer  says  :  **  Modem  societies  possess  a 
collective  power  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  primitm 
somties  ;  but  in       lafUr,  when  they  escaped  canquesi^  the 
individual  was  endowed  with  far  superior  ener^T    This  is 
.  certainly  not  borne  out  by  M.  de  Laveleye's  own  statements 
in  the  same  work.    He  admits  that,  while  "  in  all  Wutem 
Europe,  we  have  to  admire  the  marviis  accomplished  by 
private  ownership,  in  Russia  agriculture  abides  by  the  pro- 
cesses  &/  ttvo  thousand  years  ago/'    He  admits  that  the 
American  is  ''unsettled  and  enterimsing,'*  living  in  the 
midst  of  ** riches  and  progress/*  that  he  is     e^^er  lot 
change  and  (tefiorn^  a  thirst  for  gain,  always  in  search  o( 
novelty  ;  accustomed  to  count  on  nobody  but  himself,  and 
a  finished  type  of  Individualism     but  he,  in  the  sanur 
breath,  describes  the  Russian  as    content  with  an  existent 
which  he  never  seeks  to  improve  .   ,   .   .   and  wanting  ifl 
"instruction,  motive,   and    energy."    Moreover,   M,  4c 
l^veleye  himself  has  admitted  that  under  this  sysietn  of 
primitive  property,  '*  individual  interest  is  not  brought  into 
play,  men  become  idle,  and  the  whole  social  body  ii  in' 
state  of  stagnation,"*  He  may  well  observe,  as  he  hasdooc 
that  "  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  coUeeiit^  prindpl** 
and  the  principle  of  Individuoiismy  we  need  only  ccwiiptf* 
Russia  and  the  United  Stales.^t    Vet,  the  writer  of  this  t«J 
the  previous  admissions  contends  that,  in  the prtmiiin sa<k6^ 
the  individual  was  endowed  with  far  ruperHar  energy 

The  German  Mark  then,  according  to  M,  de  Lafdej*^ 
own  showing,  never  succeeded  in  producing  any  h^**^ 
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form  of  manhood  than  that  of  the  "heroic  barbarian  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  training 
himself  in  the  management  of  arms,  it  did  not  even  succeed 
in  enabling  him  to  survive  the  advances  of  other  less  heroic 
forms  of  society ! 

I  need  not,  I  think,  dwell  upon  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  form  of  society  being  maintained  (in  which  unlimited 
territory  would  be  required  to  afford  hunting-grounds  for 
such  a  people)  among  a  community,  so  large  as  that  of 
Germany,  the  population  of  which  is  now  nearly  fifty 
millions.  The  whole  territory  of  the  German  empire 
(208,000  square  miles)  would  give  to  each  member  of  the 
population  about  2  ^  acres,  which  would  be  hardly  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  race  who  "chased  the  wild  ox  the  whole  day," 
and  "never  laid  aside  their  arms." 

I  may  then,  I  imagine,  conclude,  so  far  as  I  have  gone, 
that  if  the  Communist's  millennium  is  ever  going  to  be 
realised,  it  will  not  be  by  a  return  to  the  form  of  society 
which  was  produced  by  the  Russian  Mir,  the  Swiss  Almends, 
or  the  Swiss  Mark. 

But  M.  de  Laveleye  has  other  illustrations  to  offer  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  Communist  principles.    He  devotes  a 
few  pages  to  the  agrarian  system  of  the  Irish  Celts,  concerning 
whom  the  little  knowledge  we  possess  shows  "that  the  same 
institutions  existed  originally  among  them  as  among  other 
nations—joint  property,  and  even  community  of  wives,  and 
cannibalism."*    As  a  Communist  organisation,  that  system 
Came  to  an  untimely  end,  by  reason  of  just  the  same  cause 
which  would  nuCke  any  primitive  form  of  society  impractic- 
able in  any  European  country.  M.  de  Laveleye  quotes  autho- 
Hties  to  show  that  "  It  was  the  increase  of  the  population 
which  put  an  end  to  the  periodic  re-distribution  of  the  col- 
lective property." 


*     Priniitive  Property,"  p.  xm. 
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Under  ihe  head  of  **  Agrarian  CommunitieSi  am^ng 
Arabs  and  other  nations/*  M»  de  l^veleye  shows  iliat  1^ 
the  system  existing  at  Algeria  "the  Arabs   have  (now) 
arrived  ai  very  much  the  same  point  in  economic  evotutioti 
as  the  Germans  had  in  ih£  time  of  Tacitus       There  is 
nothing  there  said  which  would  be  at  all  likely  to  cause  the 
citizens  of  any  European  or  colonial  community  to  emulate 
the  system  of  society  which  has  been  thus  realised.  de 
l-ave!eye  has  generalised  his  data  so  far  as  to  have  con- 
cluded that  "the  same  institutions  produce  among  all  races 
similar  results*"*    And  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  endea- 
vours to  show  how  universal  is  the  rule  that  family  communi- 
ties succeed  to  village  communities.    "  We  have  seen  every- 
where/' he  says,  **  in  India  or  Java,  as  in  Peru  or  Meiieo, 
ahke  among  the  negroes   of  Africa  and  the  Aryans  of 
Europe,  the  ekmtntary  social  group  was  the  village  com- 
munityi  which  was  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  divided 
equally,  among  all  the  families,  its  temporary  enjoyment 
At  a  later  period,  when  common  ownership  wnth  ]>eriodlcil 
partition  feii  into  disuse,  the  soil   did  not  immedktelf 
become  the  private  property  of  individual  owners,  but  it  was 
held  as  the  hereditar)'  inalienable  patrimony  of  sepaiate 
famthes^  who  lived  in  common  under  the  same  roof^  <^ 
within  the  same  inciosure."t     M.  de  I^veleye  has  n'^ 
attempted  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  exists  between  the 
systems,  and  which  is  summarily  described  above  hy  \ht 
expression  "fell  into  disuse/'    Why  did  the  comtijumil 
system  fall  into  disuse?   That  is  a  question  which  recjtiirtS 
answering  ;  and  the  burden  of  finding  a  satisfactor}^  ansttr 
is  thrown  upon  those  who  aflfirm  the  success  of  the  ^nslitt^ 
tion  thus  "fallen  into  disuse**  or  given  up,  Unttl 
answer  is  forthcoming,  we  are  justified,  by  a  knowledge  ^ 
himself»  by  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  evolutwiv 
o  knowledge  of  history  itself,  in  inferring  that  it  bccitn* 
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unsuited  to  those  who  had  previously  practised  it  and  lived 
under  it. 

Lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  misunderstanding  M.  de 
Laveleye,  in  representing  him  as  an  advocate  for  the  Com- 
munist principles  which  primitive  communities  followed,  I 
venture  the  following  further  quotations  from  his  preface. 
"If,"  he  says,  "Western  societies  had  preserved  equality,  by 
consecrating  the  natural  right  of  property,  their  normal 
development  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland. 
They  would  have  escaped  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  the  demogogic  democracy  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  The  communes,  inhabited  by  free  men^ 
property  holders^  and  equals^  would  have  been  allied  by  a 
federal  bond  to  form  the  state ;  and  the  states,  in  their  turn, 
would  have  been  able  to  form  a  federal  union .  such  as  the 
United  States."  To  show  further  that  he  is  quite  serious  in 
his  occasional  obvservations  expressive  of  approval  of  the 
communal  system,  I  quote  the  following,  also  from  his  pre- 
face. "  The  knowledge  of  primitive  forms  of  property  may 
be  of  direct  interest  to  new  colonies  which  have  immense 
territories  at  their  disposal,  such  as  Australia  and  the 
United  States,  for  it  might  be  introduced  there  in  preference 
to  quiritary  property."* 

M.  de  Laveleye  has  thus  undertaken  to  show,  from 
actual  facts,  that  Communist  principles  are  sound  and 
practicable.  Has  he  succeeded  ?  I  think  not ;  for,  out  of 
all  his  illustrations,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  prove 
its  own  absolute  impracticability  for  any  people  limited  in 
territory,  or  desiring  any  ordinary  standard  of  enterprise 
and  activity. 

I  shall  pass  now  to  a  review  of  the  theories  of  the  more 
modern  Socialists  of  France  and  Germany,  and  endeavour 
to  present  their  merits  and  demerits  with  equally  fair  pro- 
minence.   I  shall,  in  that  review,  touch  upon  the  various 
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schemes  proposed  by  Owen,  Sl  Simon,  Karl  Marx,  Fourier, 
Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  Lasalle,  Baboeuf,  and 
Rodberlus.  I  shall  then  investigate,  with  fitting  brevity,  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  experiments  which  have  been 
attempted,  and  are  (some  of  them)  now  being  continued 
in  the  United  States.  I  shall  then  close  the  chapter  with  a 
few  concluding  generalisations  on  the  results  of  my  investi* 
gations. 

Professor  Ely,  to  whojje  careful,  impartial,    and  com- 
prehensive treatise,*  I  am  greatly  indebted,  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  my  subject,  very  properly  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Communism 
and  Socialism  of  the  middle  ages,  (with  which  I  have  already 
dealt)  and  those  of  a  more  modem  date  :  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  he 
quotes  Schaffiet  as  having  said  of  the  latter  that  "  it  would 
not  have  been  understood  among  the  ancients  and  the 
oppressed  classes  of  the  middle  ages."    In  the  former  parts 
of  this  chapter,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  Communist  schemes  (if 
so  they  may  be  called)  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  more 
modern  times,  such  as  those  with  which  I  have  already 
dealt,  the  participation  in  the  communal  system  was  purely 
voluntary.    And  that  appears  to  be  the  distinction  between 
the  modern  theories  and  those  of  former  times.    As  Pro- 
fessor Ely  says,  speaking  of  all  the  Communist  organisations 
which  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  "No 
attempt  was  made  by  their  authors  or  any  group  of  imme- 
diate disciples  to  regenerate  the  world  by  substituting  tbem 
for  existing  social  and  economic  organisations. "J  Even 
those  speculations  which  immediately  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion differ  from  those  which  followed  it  in  that  respect— 

*  "  French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modern  Times  "  (Richard  P.  Ely,  Ph.D.). 

Trithncrand  Co.,  1885. 

t  "  Socialism  as  presented  by  Kaufmann." 
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such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Mably,  Morelly,  Brissot  de 
Warville,  and  Rousseau.  It  is  true  that  Brissot  (as  Professor 
Ely  puts  it)  "  tickled  the  palates  of  those,  craving  literary 
and  philosophical  sensation,  by  declaring  private  property  to 
be  theft^^  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  defended  private  pro- 
perty in  the  National  Convention  of  1792.  Rousseau,  too, 
had  in  his  writings  characterised  the  claimants  of  property 
as  enemies  to  the  human  race;  nevertheless,  in  his  "Political 
Economy,"  he  regards  property  as  the  basis  of  the  social 
compact,  the  first  condition  of  which  was  that  every  one 
should  be  fully  protected  in  itS-  enjoyment.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  indeed,  says  of  Rousseau,  that  he  "  never  thought  of 
the  subversion  of  society,  or  its  reorganisation  on  a  Com- 
munistic basis."* 

The  Revolution  of  1789  seems,  then,  a  fairly  distinct  epoch 
from  which  to  date  the  rise  of  the  modern  schools  of 
Scxrialism  and  Communism.    In  the  language  of  French 
political  writers,  since  that  epoch,  the  working-classes  are 
spoken  of  in  different  and  more  dignified  terms.    The  poor 
man  is  now  a  proletarian^  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 
is  spoken  of  (in  the  aggregate)  as  the  proletariat    It  would 
be  interesting,  had  I  the  space  at  my  command,  to 
investigate  with  some  detail  the  various  causes  which  led  to 
the  new  departure  in  the  nature  of  social  schemes,  after  the 
Revolution  epoch.    I  cannot,  however,  do  so,  and  must  be 
content  to  observe  that  when  the  complete  subversion  of 
existing  institutions  occurred,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Revolution,  men  found  themselves  alone  and  isolated  as 
citizens  of  a  great  but  disorganised  community.    They  were 
Very  much  in  the  position  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which 
had  been  kept  together  and  held  in  discipline  by  the 
presence*  and  control  of  their  commander,  who  had  suddenly 
been  removed  from  that  control,  and  thus  left  them  in 
an  isolated  straggling  condition.    The  disorganisation  of 

^    Roosaeaa  "  CJ<>^  Morley,  X873),  voL  i.,  p.  192. 
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existing  institutions  had  deprived  citizens  of  the  binding 
and  controlling  influences  of  society.    There  was  no 
standard ;  no  acknowledged  guage  by  which  to  test  the 
propriety  of  individual  action.    A  period  of  the  most 
complete  individualism  set  in,  and  men  of  all  kinds  were  (to 
use  an  expressive  phrase)  "put  upon  their  metal."  Pro- 
fessor Ely  says  :  "  Each  one  was  left  free  to  pursue  his  own 
interests  in  his  own  way     and  he  adds  :  "  Commerce  and 
industries  took  a  wonderful  start,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
invention^  and  discoveries,  expanded  in  such  a  rapid  and 
all-embracing  manner  as  to  astound  the  world."*  Unfor- 
tunately, far  too  favourable  results  were  expected.  The 
theories  of  a  sound  Liberalism  had  to  some  extent  been 
realised ;  but  too  much  was  anticipated  from  it.  Those 
doctrines  had,  as  Professor  Ely  says,  "  been  expected  to 
usher  in  the  millennium,  and,  instead  of  that,  they  beheld 
the  same  wretched,  unhappy,  sinful  world,  which  they  thought 
they  had  left."t    Enthusiasts  and  dreamers ;  men  who 
allowed  the  poetic  side  of  their  minds  to  obtain  too  great  an 
influence  over  their  judgment  in  mundane  affairs — these, 
all,  were  disappointed,  and  of  course  followed  up  that 
disappointment  by  picturing  a  brighter  and  a  better 
condition  of  things.    But  they  were  only  pictures.  It 
requires  some  resolution  to  enable  the  mind  to  face  the 
most  ugly  facts  concerning  human  nature.    The  fertile 
imagination  passes  them  lightly  over ;  for  the  recollection 
of  them  blurs  and  discolours  the  dreams  and  pictures  of 
the  fancy.    To  look  for  a  millennium,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted  and  situated,  involves  the  omission,  in  our  mental 
calculations,  of  some  of  the  most  permanent  factors  in  the 
operation.    And  this  is,  as  I  shall  sufliciently  show,  what 
has  led  to  both  the  conception  and  the  ultimate  aban- 
donment of  almost  every  Utopian  scheme  of  modem  times. 


*  •*  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  7. 
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What  we  call  "wretchedness,  unhappiness,  and  sin,"  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  gap  which  does,  and  must 
always  exist  between  our  powers  and  our  aspirations  — 
between  our  capabilities  and  our  most  laudable  desires. 
We  must  all  work  if  we  would  be  even  moderately  happy. 
The  labourer  works  for  a  living,  and  finds  pleasure  in 
physical  rest  and  relaxation.  The  capitalist  works  mentally 
in  the  worry  and  anxiety  lest  his  possessions  should  be  lost  or 
become  lessened ;  and  he  finds  pleasure  in  mental  rest  and 
relaxation.  The  apparently  idle  man,  in  many  cases,  works 
harder  than  them  all,  in  the  absolute  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  he  never  secures  it !  But  all  have  their  dis- 
appointments ;  their  causes  for  unhappiness  ;  and  their  times 
of  wretchedness ;  and  it  will  require  either  a  new  world  for 
humanity  to  live  in,  or  a  radical  alteration  in  human  nature 
itself,  before  the  dreams  or  hopes  of  the  poetic  mind 
are,  or  can  be  realised.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  and 
seek  to  produce,  is  the  minimum  of  human  pain  and  anxiety, 
not  m  our  own  generation  only,  but  in  our  race^  of  which  />/- 
numerable  generations  have  to  follmv  us  ;  and  that  can  only  be 
realised  by  looking  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  human 
nature  itself,  just  as  it  /'x,  straight  in  the  face,  and,  after  the 
most  carefiil  investigation  of  its  characteristics  and  its 
wants,  immediate  and  remote,  as  also  its  ever-present  infirma- 
ties,  basing  our  social  and  political  theories,  not  upon  the 
material  of  which  we  should  like  human  nature  to  be  made, 
but  on  that  of  which  it  is  made — in  short,  upon  fact,  not 
upon  fancy.  The  French  Revolution  produced  innumerable 
prose  poets,  some  of  whom  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
their  age,  whilst  many  were  content  to  give  their  Utopian 
theories  the  more  ephemeral  existence  which  is  afforded  by 
unrecorded  human  speech.  The  law  of  social  oscillation 
here  performed  its  part  with  unerring  fidelity.  The  pendulum 
of  men's  minds,  after  a  time,  swung  back  from  the  belief  in 
a  pure  individualism  such  as  had  prevailed,  to  a  longing  for 
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the  Other  extreme  of  a  "  regenerated  society  " — "  a  golden 
«ige,"  in  which  humble  simplicity  and  trustful  dependence 
on  the  part  of  the  labourers,"  were  expected  to  be  met  by 
generous  benevolence  and  protective  care  on  the  part  of  the 
master." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  various  schemes  by  which  these 
fond  hopes  were  claimed  to  be  capable  of  realisation. 
Professor  Ely  has  well  said  that  "in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  idea  of  Socialism,  and  of  the  justice  of  its  claims, 
we  must  imagine  ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  labourers, 
with  all  their  trials  and  sufferings.    We  must  endeavour  to 
think  ourselves  into  their  condition."    This,  every  fairly  dis- 
posed mind  would  do,  so  long  as  the  point  of  view  is  not 
so  entirely  exclusive  as  to  involve  the  neglect  of  the  interests 
of  the  numerous  other  classes  who  go  to  make  up  society  as 
a  whole.    And  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  always,  that 
every  scheme  which  aims  at  increased  human  happiness, 
must  have  regard  to  the  next  and  following  generations,  which 
may  be  weakened  and  demoralised  in  their  self-helping 
faculties,  by  the  unwise  indulgence  of  the  existing  one. 
That  is  an  element  of  enormous  importance :  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  our  political  calculations. 

We  would  do  well,  too,  to  remember  that  the  greatest 
Socialist  authorities  of  modern  times  have  not  been,  as 
many  suppose,  mere  worthless  penniless  demagogues,  or 
lazy  fluent  agitators,  who  find  it  easier  to  talk  than  to  work. 
As  a  fact,  many  or  most  of  the  leading  authorities  have 
been  "men  of  character,  wealth,  talent,  and  even  high 
social  standing."*  But  this  fact  "cuts  two  ways";  for  it 
will  be  found  that  the  easiness  of  their  circumstances  had, 
in  several  cases,  obviated  the  necessity  for  their  coming  into 
contact  with  the  less  poetic  side  of  human  nature,  a  know-  | 
ledge  of  which  would,  perhaps,  have  convinced  them  of 
ihc  impracticable  nature  of  their  schemes.  I 
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I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  Communism  and  Socialism 
jointly,  as  if  there  were  very  slight  differences  between  the 
two  schools.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  explain  the 
difference  between  them,  according  to  the  latest  acceptation  of 
the  terms.  Mill  says :  "The  word  Socialism^  which  originated 
among  the  English  Communists,  and  was  assumed  by 
them  as  a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  is  now,  on 
the  Continent,  employed  m  a  larger  sense ;  not  necessarily 
implying  Communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private 
property,  but  applied  to  any  system  which  requires  that  the 
land  and  the  instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  communities,  or  associcUionSy  or  of 
the  government^*  Elsewhere,  the  same  writer  speaks  of  the 
Communistic  doctrine,  as  forming  the  "  extreme  limit  of 
Socialism,  according  to  which  not  only  the  instruments 
of  production,  the  land  and  capital,  are  the  joint  property  of 
the  community,  but  the  produce  is  divided  and  the  labour 
apportioned,  as  far  as  possible,  equally."!  These  definitions 
seem  very  clear — indeed  too  clear ;  for  it  would  apparently 
be  impossible  to  find  two  minds  which  understand  the 
former  term — Socialism — with  exactly  the  same  limitations. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  in  a  comparatively  late  article,  {  has  said  : 
"  I  never  yet  met  with  a  clear  definition,  or  even  with  any 
precise  indication  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word and 
Proudhon,  when  interrogated  by  the  magistrate,  in  1848, 
concerning  his  political  creed,  replied,  "  Certainly  I  am  a 
Socialist,"  and  on  being  further  asked  to  explain  its  meaning 
replied,  "  Socialism  is  any  aspiration  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society."  If  the  latter  definition  were  strictly  correct. 
Socialism  could  certainly  do  little  harm.  There  could  not 
be  any  possible  objection  to  the  indulgence,  by  any  and 
every  citizen,  in  his  aspirations  for  the  amelioration  of 
Society.    We  all  have  such  aspirations.    But  the  real  point 

•  '*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  la^.  t  "  Principles  of  Political 
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at  issue  is  whether  any  and  every  citizen,  or  even  a  majority 
of  citizens,  should  be  allowed  to  fotu  his  or  their  schemts 
for  that    amelioration  "  upon  the  remainder  of  his  fellows, 
by  aid  of  the  iron  hand  of  parliament.  Proudhon's  definition, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  useless  in  another  sense.  Socialism 
seeks  the  immediate  amelioration,  without  sufficient  regard 
for  the  morale  and  the  mental  and  bodily  discipline  of  future 
generations.    Moreover,  that  amelioration  is  assumed  to  be 
realisable  by  providing  the  poor  with  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  which  are  first  to  be  taken  from  the  well-to-do— 
forcibly.    I  can  see  very  plainly,  from  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensive reading  of  Socialist  literature,  that  the  term  itself 
is  now  understood  to  include  all  legislative  attempts  at  the 
equalisation  of  social  conditions^  that  is  to  say,  such  as  involve 
interference  by  the  state  beyond  the  limits  at  which  that  inter- 
ferenu  is  necessary  to  secure  equcd  liberties  or  equal  opportunities. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  M.  de  Laveleye  in  tiie 
article  referred  to,  where,  in  criticising  the  vague  definition 
previously  mentioned,  he  says :  "  Proudhon's  definition  is 
too  wide  ;  he  omits  two  most  important  characteristics  of 
Socialism.    The  first  is,  that  the  great  aim  of  the  system  is 
to  equalise  social  conditions  ;  and  the  second  is  that  it  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  through  the  medium^of  the  law  or  the  sM- 
The  aim  of  Socialism  (he  adds)  is  equality  ;  and  it  will  not 
admit  that  liberty  alone  could  lead  to  a  reign  of  justice." 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  many  persons  who, 
not  having  given  this  subject  a  large  amount  of  attention, 
may  be  inclined  to  consider  that  a  "  small  extent "  of  the 
levelling,  which  the  adoption  of  such  principles  would  invdve, 
would  not  do  "  much  harm     and  they  may  therefore  view 
the  school,  as  I  have  defined  it,  as  a  not  very  dreadful 
danger.    To  such  persons  I  can  only  say  that,  from  that 
line  which  I  have  drawn  as  a  limit  to  state  interference  up 
to  pure  Socialism  and  pure  Communism,  there  is  no  ackncit- 
/edged  halting  place.    If  once  the  principle  is  intnxjuced, 
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there  is  no  intermediate  principle  upon  which  the  interference 
can  be  curtailed.  The  system  of  confiscation — for  it 
involves  that  from  the  moment  of  its  departure  from  the  true 
limits — will  go  on  without  restraint,  except  it  be  of  a  physical 
nature  ;*  and  the  disorganisation  of  society,  on  its  present 
basis,  will  have  commenced.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity,  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter,  of  mentioning  some  of  the 
most  extreme  and  impracticable  of  the  demands  of  the 
Socialist  party,  in  which  still  further  confirmation  will  be 
afforded  of  my  definition.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when 
Mill  published  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  his 
definition  may  have  been  sufficiendy  broad ;  but  twenty 
years  or  more  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  attitude 
and  tone  of  the  Socialist  school ;  and  I  shall  subsequently 
show  that  he  even  much  altered  his  views  on  the  whole 
subject.  It  will  now  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  to  include 
a//  legtslatrve  attempts  at  the  equalisation  of  social  conditions 
— other  than  those  which  have  the  effect  merely  of  scairing 
equal  liberties  or  opportunities  to  all  citizens.  The  following 
passage  from  Professor  Ely's  interesting  work  will,  I  think, 
fully  explain  the  attitude  of  the  most  modern  form  which 
Socialism  has  taken.  Socialism  (he  says)  is  the  opposite 
to  Individualism.  A  Socialist  is  one  who  looks  to  society, 
organised  in  the  state,  for  aid  in  bringing  about  a  more 
perfect  distribution  of  economic  gpodSy  and  ati  elevation  of 
humanity.  The  Individualist  regards  each  man,  not  as  his 
brother^ s  keeper y  but  as  his  owny  and  desires  every  man  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  material  and  spiritual." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  the  prominent 
advocates  of  Socialism  in  France  is  that  of  Count  Henry  de 
Saint-Simon.  He  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1760,  and  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  France,  which  could 

•  I  have  already  referred  to  Dc  Tocqueville's  statement,  in  which  he  said  :  "  If  ever 
the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the 
tm/intiteti  authority  of  the  ma^'on'tv,  which  may  at  some  future  time  urge  the 
minoriticf.  to  desperation,  and  obhge  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force. 
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trace  its  origin  to  Charlemagne.    The  family  produced 
many  distinguished  nobles  and  commoners.  Professor 
Ely  says  of  him  that  "  he  did  not  desire  the  dead  and 
uninteresting  level  of  Communism,  but  placed  before  him, 
as  an  ideal,  a  social  system  which  should  more  readily  render 
to  man  the  just  fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions,  than 
does  our  present  society.*    There  is  one  fiact  concerning 
Saint-Simon,  which  is  observable  in  connection  with  almost 
every  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  more  complete 
and  elaborate  Communist  and  Socialist  schemes,  viz.,  that 
their  enthusiasm  bordered,  if  not  frequently  trespassed,  on  the 
domain  of  mental  unsoundness.    Through  a  family  quarrel 
St.  Simon  lost  titles  and  an  immense  fortune.    This  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  somewhat  philosophically,  merely  observing, 
"  I  have  lost  the  titles  and  fortune  of  the  Duke  of  Saint- 
Simon,  but  I  have  inherited  his  passion  for  glory."  In 
order  that  he  might  not  forget  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
grand  destiny  in  store  for  him,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
awaken  him  every  morning  with  the  words,  "Arise,  Monsieur 
le  Comte ;  you  have  grand  deeds  to  perform."t  He 
entered  the  army,  and  subsequently  fought  in  the  American 
war  under  Washington.    Although  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  French  army,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
gave  up  the  military  career.    He  claimed  to  have  dosdy 
studied  Amerfcan  society  and  its  institutions  while  there. 
"  The  life  purpose  which  I  set  before  me  (he  said)  was  to 
study  the  movements  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  that  I 
might  then  labour  for  the  perfection  of  civilisation."i 

That  he  was  not  content  to  do  the  very  small  and  insigni- 
ficant part  which  even  the  greatest  of  men  must  be  satisfied 
to  contribute  to  the  world's  progress  and  improvement,  is 
shown  by  the  somewhat  ill-digested  schemes  which  he  pro- 
mulgated.    He  proposed  the  building  a  canal  to  unite  the 


*  *•  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  5;}.  ^  t  **  French  and  German  Socbfe*- 
p.  54.         t  "  French  and  (German  Socialism,"  p.  55. 
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Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  A  few  years  later  he  formed 
designs  for  connecting  Madrid  with  the  sea  ;  but  the  French 
Revolution  then  occurring,  he  turned  his  attention  to  matters 
of  more  immediate  concern.  He  sided  with  the  people,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  Commune,  where  his  property 
was  situated.  In  his  address  to  the  electors,  he  stated  his 
intention  of  giving  up  his  title,  as  he  regarded  it  as  inferior 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  He  was,  notwithstanding  the 
real  bent  of  his  sympathies,  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  rank. 
Then  followed  an  event,  which  I  venture  to  think  conclusive, 
as  to  his  lacking  the  soundness  of  mind  essential  to  the 
discussion  or  investigation  of  sociological  and  political  matters. 
He  had  a  vision — his  ancestor,  Charlemagne,  appeared  to 
him,  and  encouraged  him  with  a  prophecy  of  future  greatness. 
The  language  of  the  prophecy  consisted  of  the  usual  style 
of  phraseology  adopted  by  spectres.  "  Since  the  world  has 
existed  (said  Charlemagne)  no  family  has  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  producing  a  hero  and  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
rank ;  this  honour  has  been  reserved  for  my  house.  My  son, 
thy  success  as  a  philosopher  will  equal  mine  as  a  warrior 
and  politician/'  Having  made  some  very  successful  invest- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  confiscated  national  lands,  he 
devoted  seven  years  to  preparatory  study  of  physiology  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Professor  Ely  says :  "  What  he  had  in 
view  was  a  science  of  the  sciences  ;  a  science  to  classify  facts 
derived  from  all  sciences  and  to  unite  them  into  one 
whole  "  ;  and  he  adds :  "  It  was  from  him  that  his  scholar 
Auguste  Comte  derived  his  idea  of  founding  a  universal 
science. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Comte  himself  was  visionary 
enough  to  believe  that  the  "regeneration  of  society,"  as 
the  result  of  his  "  system,"  would  come  in  his  life  time ; 
and  he  actually  fixed  the  dates  at  which  the  different  Euro- 
pean countries  should  separately  undergo  the  change  in 
government,  in  order  that  European  society  should  not 
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be  inconvenienced  by  the  sudden  transformation  !  His 
enthusiasm  carried  him  so  far  that  he  wrote  of  the  "  Great 
Western  Republic "  which  was  to  be  formed  of  the  five 
advanced  nations — the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  British  and 
German,  as  if  it  were  about  to  immediately  become  an 
accomplished  fact ;  and  he  even  designed  an  European  flag 
which  was  to  be  used  when  all  of  the  above  nations  had  thus 
merged  under  the  fraternising  influences  of  the  "  Religion 
of  Humanity."*  Saint-Simon  lost  all  his  money,  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  copyist  at  about  j£s^  ^  Y^^^-    "  copied 
nine  hours  a  day,  and  robbed  himself  of  sleep  in  order  to 
develop  his  philosophical  and  social  system."t  Although 
he  wrote  several  other  works,  it  is  from  that  entitled  "  Nou- 
veau    Christianisme" — The    new    Christianity — that  his 
disciples  principally  draw  their  teaching.    Comte  and  other 
of  his  pupils  and  admirers  were  around  his  death-bed,  and 
the  scene  was  both  touching  and  dramatic.   One  of  the  last 
sentences  uttered  by  him  was  addressed  to  his  favourite 
scholar,  Rodrigues,  and  clearly  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
all  his  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  he  clearly 
recognised  the  absolute  necessity  of  aflbrding  firee  play  to 
human  faculties.    "Rodrigues  (he  said)  do  not  forget, 
but  remember  that  to  accomplish  grand  deeds  you  must  be 
enthusiastic.     A//  my  life  is  comprised  in  this  one  thought: 
to  guarantee  to  all  men  the  freest  development  of  their  faad- 
ties,^*^    Let  us  see  how  this  principle,  which  is  compatible 
with  the  soundest  Individualism  or  Liberalism,  was  reconciled 
with  his  theories  of  Socialism.    One  of  the  first  steps  in 
Saint-Simon's  scheme  was  that  universal  peace  was  to  be 
guaranteed.    Here  we  at  once  see  distinct  evidences  of  the 
poet  and  the  dreamer.    In  order  to  realise 'this  Utopian 
condition  of  things,  an  European  parliament  was  to  be 
formed,  composed  of  true  leaders,  whose  business  it  would 

•  See    General  View  of  Posiiivism,"  AuKUste  Comte.    Trubner  and  Ca,  »86;- 
t  *'  French  and  C>erman  Socialism,"  p.  59, 
I  "French  and  German  SocialUm,"  p.  61. 
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to  arbitrate  b)etween  nations.  "  Secondly  (says  Professor 
Ely)  leadership  is  to  establish  universal  association,  guaran- 
teeing labour  to  all,  and  a  reward  in  proportion  to  services 
rendered.  Equality  is  to  be  avoided^  as  involving  greater 
injustice  than  our  present  economic  life.  Recompense  in 
proportion  to  merit  is  the  true  maxim ;  but,  as  all  are  to  be 
guaranteed  work,  all  must  work,  either  mentally  or  physically. 
.  .  .  An  idler  is  a  parasite.  .  .  .  Wealthy  idlers  are 
thieves  ;  another  class  of  idlers  consists  of  beggars,  and  this 
last  class  of  do-nothings,  Saint-Simon  considered  scarcely  less 
contemptible  and  dangerous  than  the  first."*  In  Saint 
Simon's  kingdom,  everything  which  was  good,  and  true,  and 
beautiful,  was  to  be  encouraged ;  it  was  to  be  essentially 
religious,  and  its  chiefs  were  to  be  its  priests.  Saint-Simon 
considered  revolution  injurious,  and  regarded  it  as  unfitted 
to  secure  social  regeneration ;  because  it  is  destructive,  while 
what  is  sought  is  a  constructive  power.  Reform,  in  his  view, 
must  be  brought  about  by  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened  by  printed  and  spoken  word. 
The  king  was  to  take  the  title  of  the  "  First  industrial  of 
his  kingdom."  Professor  Ely  says  that  though  authority  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Saint-Simon  for  all  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  his  followers,  nevertheless  he  is  not  account- 
able for  some  of  their  later  extravagances.  He  regards  it 
as  almost  impossible  to  separate  his  teaching  from  that  of 
his  followers.  "  The  New  Christianity "  was  the  Bible  of 
the  Saint-Simon  religion.  In  it  Saint-Simon  contended 
that  all  morality  must  be  derived  immediately  from  the 
principle  that  men  ought  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers. 
The  economic  features  of  this  school  are  shortly  as  follow  : 
Production  was  to  be  carried  on  in  common,  and  the  fruits 
of  labour  to  be  divided  according  to  an  ideal  standard. 
The  Saint-Simonians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ill-regulated 
distribution  undei^he  existing  regime — most  people  are-^ 


**  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  64. 
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and  they  believed  it  possible  to  remedy  this  evil  by  tTie 
substitution  of  state  property  for  private  property.  In  this, 
most  practical  and  reasonable  men  will  differ  from  them. 
They  certainly  disapproved  any  equal  distribution  of  labour's 
product;  for  they  recognised  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
practice  would  be  to  reward  the  energetic  and  the  intelligent, 
no  more  than  the  idle  and  the  stupid.  They  held  that  men 
were,  by  nature,  unequaly  and  should  accordingly  be  re- 
warded for  the  exercise  of  their  superior  abilities  in  the 
general  interest  Caste  was  not  intended  to  be  abolished ; 
for  society  was  to  consist  of  priests,  servants,  and  industrials : 
the  latter  consisting  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  government  was  to  consist 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,  the  chiefs  of  the  servants,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  industrials.  All  property  was  to  belong  to 
the  state.  Professor  Ely  observes  that  it  is  not  clearly 
stated  how  the  ruling  body  was  to  be  selected,  whether  by 
popular  vote  or  otherwise ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Saint- 
Simonians  assumed  that  the  good^  and  the  wise^  and  the  hest 
would  be  voluntarily,  and  without  dissension,  selected  as 
leaders— an  assumption  (adds  Professor  Ely  very  pertinently) 
scarcely  warranted  by  the  world's  experience  with  univetsal 
suffrage. 

Inheritance  was  absolutely  excluded  from  this  scheme  of 
regeneration.  When  the  Saint-Simonians  were  charged,  in 
1830,  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  advocating  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  of  wives,  they  put  their  defence  in  tbc 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  from  which  we  can  obtain  some 
interesting  data  concerning  their  tenets.  Some  of  the  prin- 
ciples there  expressed  are  compatible  with  the  most  absolute 
Individualism,  and  it  is  presumed  would  be  rejected  by  tbe 
still  more  modern  Socialist  school. 

"  The  system  of  community  of  goods  (they  say)  means  a 
division  among  all  the  members  of  society,  eithe.  of  the 
means  of  production,  or  of  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  all.  The 
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Saint-Simonians  reject  this  equal  division  of  properly,  which 
would  constitute  in  their  eyes  a  more  reprehensible  act  of 
violence,  a  more  revolting  injustice  than  the  present  unequal 
division.    .    .    .    They  believe  in  the  natural  inequality 
of  men,  and  regard  this  inequality  as  the  very  basis  of 
association,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  social  order. 
.    .    .    Each  one  should  rank  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.    But,  in  virtue  of 
this  law,  they  demand  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  of  birth 
.    .    .    the  destruction  of  inheritance.    They  demand 
that  land,  capital,  and  all  the  instruments  of  labour  should 
become  common  property,  and  be  so   managed'*'  that 
each  one's  portion  should  correspond  to  his  capacity, 
and  his  reward  to  his  labours."    The  new  faith  gained  a 
large  number  of  adherents.     A  "  Sacred  College  of 
Apostles  "  was  formed  ;  missions  and  bishoprics  were  estab- 
lished ;  organs,  for  the  dissemination  of  their  doctrines  were 
started ;  a  distinguishing  costume  (blue)  was  adopted,  varied 
in  shade  according  to  rank,  and  ultimately,  in  the  ciaving 
for  symbols,  they  resorted  to  a  kind  of  waistcoat  "  so  con- 
trived that  no  one  could  put  it  on  or  take  it  off  without 
assistance,"  the  object  being  "  to  represent  the  dependence 
of  man  upon  his  fellow-man.'*    The  whole  school  now 
became  involved  in  a  species  of  mock  sentimentality.  One 
of  the  **  fathers  "  of  the  regular  assemblies,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  disciples,  withdrew  from  the  association, 
in  consequence  of  the  second  "father"  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce principles  much  akin  to  free-love,    A  female  Messiah 
was  then  looked  for,  and  from  one  extravagance  to  another 
the  association  broke  up,  and  the  members  became  scattered. 

Mill,  speaking  of  Communist  societies,  says:  "The  two 
of  the  highest  intellectual  pretension  are  those  which,  from 

'  These  two  words  occupy  a  small  space,  but  they  beg  the  whole  question.  One  can 
imaffine  what  that  "so  manaeed  "  would  be  in  a  country  like  America,  with  its ^fty 
miuions  of  people  to  have  allotted  to  them  *'  each  according  to  his  works."  '["he 
contemplation  alone  is  Iiewildcring. 


llie  names  of  their  real  or  reputed  authors^  have  I 
St  Simonisiii  and  Kourierisni ;  the  former  defunct  as  i 
system^  but  which,  diirtng  the  few  years  of  its  jiubhc  |ifo- 
tnulgatiaHp  sowed  the  seeds  of  nearly  ali  the  Sodaiisi 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so  widely  in  France, 

I  fuss  now  to  a  notice  of  Francois  Noel  Babceuf,  who  irai 
born  in  1 764.    He  also  was  of  a  good  family^  his  f^Uier 
having  held  the  rmk  oi  major  in  the  Austrian  Army,  He 
entered,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  civil  service^  but  to 
amcsted  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  for  which  he  received  • 
sentence  of  twenty  yeiuV  imprisonmenL     He,  ha«wei, 
escat^cd  to  Paris,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  He  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  Socialisi 
institutions,  and  founded  the  pioneer  Socialist  paper  called  the 
Tn'hunt  of  tkt  Pto^k.  Through  this  medium,  under  cover  of 
the  mmd4  fimm  "Caius  Gracchus,"  he  attacked  existing  ifisti- 
tutions.    He  was  ultimately  imprisoned  (1795)  for 
expression  to  revolutionary  projects.    As  soon  as  he  obtained 
his  mlease,  he  (with  others)  organised  a  conspiracy  (called 
the  conspiracy  of  Babciul)  to  overthrow  existing  institutions, 
and  to  establish  the  Communistic  millennium^  which  he  tuid 
his  colleagues  (who  had  been  feltow-prisoners)  had  arranged^ 
in  theory,  while  ondcrgoing  sentence.    They  called  lhci»* 
selves  "  Equals/'    Their  success  was  so  great  that,  m  1796, 
as  many  as  seventeen  thousand  men  were  ready  to  co-oj)ef»U 
with  them  in  the  subversion  of  the  Directory,  ^d  the  csu^ 
lishment  of  a  Communist  government.    One  of  the 
prominent  among  them  exposed  the  conspiracy*,  and 
princi|>als  were  arrested.    Babceuf  himself,  and 
were  condemned  to  death.    Habtjeuf  was  executed  tn  1 

He  never  published  any  systematic  work,  and  the  th^ 
of  his  proposed  scheme  of  Communism  must  be  gleaned 
his  articlesp  and  from  other  source!^,  such  as  the  '*  M  i 
the  Iv^uals/'  and  Buonarroti's    History  of  the  C^> 
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Equality."    In  the  latter  work,  Baboeufs  views  are  largely 
expounded.    The  leading  principle  of  the  school  is  that 
"  the  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and  happiness 
is  considered  to  consist  in  equality."*    The  doctrine  of 
equality,  as  here  understood,  was  absolute.    No  single  man 
must  be  richer  or  more  powerful  than  his  fellows.    This  was 
considered  indispensable.    The  first  and  funcjamental  article 
of  the  manifesto  ran  thus :  "  Nature  has  given  to  every  man 
an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  goods."   They  did 
not  propose  a  "  general  division  "  of  existing  property,  and 
then  to  go  on  as  before ;  nor  was  everything  necessary  to 
the  scheme  to  be  carried  out  at  once.    Deliberation  and 
consideration  were  by  no  means  disregarded.    It  was,  in 
fact,  estimated  that  it  would  occupy  fifty  years  before  ail 
property  would  be  nationalised.   At  first,  only  corporate 
bodies  and  public  institutions  were  to  be  nationalised,  and 
the  property  of  living  persons  was  to  follow,  only  on  their 
demise.    All  was  to  become  common  property.    Every  one 
was  to  work  in  the  common  interest,  in  proportion  to  his 
capabilities.    People  were  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
employment,  and  each  class  was  to  choose  a  leader.  Each 
commune  was  to  have  its  assembly  of  delegates,  and  the 
assembly  or  council  was  to  determine  the  capacity  and 
occupation  of  all  its  constituents,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  central  council.    The  manufactured  goods  were  to  be 
stored  up  in  public  magazines,  and  subsequently  distributed. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  to  be  maintained ;  and, 
with  that  view,  storehouses  were  to  be  erected  near  the 
frontier.    The  surplus  products  were  to  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  times   of  want.     Over  exertion  was  to  be  axmded  I 
Citizens  were  to  live  in  villages,  as  the  crowding  in  large 
cities  was  considered  unnatural,  and  detrimental  to  morals. 
Everybody  was  to  have  accommodation  in  a  comfortable 
dwelling-house,  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  same  make  and 
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shafie.  The  food  was  to  be  frugal,  and  luxury  was  to  W 
sinngenily  prohibiletl,  as  inter ferm|^  with  nan's  proper 
mission.  Agriculture  was  to  receive  mosi  attention,  while 
the  industrial  pursuits  and  the  arts  were  to  be  restricted  to 
such  as  had  the  aptitude  to  acquire  ihem  speediIJ^  All 
literary  productions  were  to  undergo  careful  examination 
before  publication  and  dissemination.  Children  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  family  at  an  early  age,  so  as  to  aroid  the 
beginnings  of  inequality,*  As  Ml  Kaufmann  has  observed, 
**  The  fatal  errors  implied  in  this  system  scarcely  reijoire  a 
refutation.  .  .  ,  The  total  suppression  of  individual 
liberty ;  the  establishment  of  a  complete  despotism  ;  the 
trampling  under  foot  of  the  arts  and  sciences — in  fict,iU 
that  raises  society,"  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  How  long 
would  such  a  system  last  ?  And,  even  if  it  did  last,  what 
would  become,  in  a  few  generations,  of  human  energy* 
human  enterprise,  ambition,  refmement,  culture,  and  the 
aspirations  for  a  still  better  and  happier  existence,  which, 
though  doomed  to  produce  for  us  constant  disappointment, 
nevertheless  supply  us  with  an  ideal  to  which  we  are  cvtr 
making  some  infinitesimal  approximation.  Such  feelings 
would^  inevitably^  be  eradicated,  or,  at  least,  so  completd) 
suppressed  as  to  reduce  everyone  lo  the  mere  animal 
existence.  "The  whole  scheme/*  says  Professor  Ely, 
dreary  and  monotonous.  .  ,  -  All  must  bed reitscd  alile. 
all  must  eat  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  foo4 
and  all  must  be  educated  alike,  ,  »  ,  All  things  uft 
contrived  to  level  down,  and  not  to  level  yp ;  to  hfing  the 
highest  down  to  the  plane  of  stu[>id  self  satisfied  mediocrity  ♦ 
and  not  to  elevate  the  less  fortunate  to  higher  thoiighGi» 
feelings,  and  enjoyments  and  the  same  authority  addi» 
**  This  mc^t  cheerless  of  all  Communistic  scheines  lltly  tool 

*1  4iti  intkbicil  far  nuwi  of  the  ahov€  Awnmsay  lo  ihe  Rev.  Kma$ltmmS 
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its  origin  among  those  sunk  in  the  most  degraded  materialism 
of  the  French  Revolution"* 

I  pass  now  to  a  scheme  of  social  reform  which  Mill  has 
characterised  as  worthy  of  being  counted  "  among  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  past  and  present  age."t  I 
refer  to  that  of  Charles  Fourier.  It  has  been  said  that 
"Saint-Simon  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  feeling;  Fourier 
was  a  man  of  the  understanding  and  logic.  The  former 
founded  a  religion  ;  the  latter  a  science."  Fourier  was  born 
ini  772,  and  sprang  from  the  middle  classes.  He  combined, 
in  his  younger  years,  an  unusual  love  of  the  practical  and 
the  beautiful.  He  visited  several  continental  countries  as  a 
commercial  traveller,  and,  on  his  father's  death,  inherited 
siiout  ^5000,  all  of  which  he  lost  during  the  siege  of 
Lyons.  He  was  taken  prisoner  ;  but  subsequently,  being 
released,  joined  the  army,  from  which,  after  two  years,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  the  score  of  ill-health.  He  is 
said  to  have  lacked  the  qualities  which  secure  great  worldly 
success.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  published  his  first  work, 
consisting  of  a  rough  outline  of  a  social  scheme  which  his 
mind  had,  at  an  early  age,  begun  to  evolve.  During  the 
following  five  years,  he  had  not  secured  a  single  disciple. 
He  communicated  with  Robert  Owen,  but  received  no 
encouragement  The  Saint-Simonians,  even,  are  said  to 
have  regarded  him  with  contempt.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  does  not  seem  to  have  been  great ;  for  he  began  his 
search  for  disciples  by  publicly  announcing  "  that  he  would 
be  at  home  every  day  at  noon  to  meet  any  one  disposed  to 
furnish  a  miliion  francs  for  an  establishment,  based  on  the 
principles  he  had  published."^  As  might  be  expected, 
nobody  came,  though,  it  is  said,  he  kept  the  appointment 
every  day  for  ticelve  years.  One  would,  at  the  first  blush, 
pronounce  as  impracticable,  a  scheme  for  regenerating  the 

*  "  French  and  C'»«nnan  Socialism,"  p.  38.  t  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
p.  111.         t  "  French  and  Crerman  Socialism,"  p.  85. 
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mMtof  sooeqr  which  required  on  a  sm$a//  experiment  » 
nuQiOB  fiancs  but,  during  his  hfe,  an  experttnent  was  made. 
A  phikntiirofMC  member  of  the  Chamber  of  V>c[mtm 
offered  an  esute  for  the  purpo^  md  the  necessary  number 
of  ooofterts  was  accordingly  found.  Fourier  himself  was 
HOC  satisfied  with  the  management,  and  the  experiment 
foiled.  By  thi$  time,  however,  he  had  won  over  many 
disciples,  and  he  is  said  to  have  thus  obtained  the  meam  of 
Uniig  in  comfort.  There  is  a  purely  scientific  side  to  his 
theories  which  I  need  not  go  into  at  great  length*  Hk 
work  "  The  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements  and  the  Ge 
Destinies,'*  represents  society,  antmal  life,  organic  life, 
tnatenal,  as  being  subject  to  one  law — tliat  of  graviiatlm 
He  applied  to  those  four  elements  the  same  iheoty  whicli 
Newton  discovered  regarding  matter.  This  discoveiy,  in 
the  opinion  oi  Fourier,  provided  for  "  the  sudden  passive 
from  social  chaos  to  umversai  harmQuy''  Here  again  we 
see  the  dreamer  and  the  idealist.  Professor  Ely,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  most  of  my  information  regarding  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  short  sketches  of  ihe  most  proimtient  of 
the  French  and  German  Socialists,  says  of  this  particular 
work— The  Four  Movements"— that  'Hhe  fantastic  notiom 
and  ridiculous  pnjfihems  contained  in  it  were  the  subject  frf 
so  much  ridicule,  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  (Fourier)  wafiM 
not  mention  the  book,  and  was  unwillitig  to  hear  otiiert 
speak  of  it.  "*  Ris  chief  work  was  his  "  Treatise  on  Dofneflic 
Agricuhure,  or  Industrial  Gravitation,"  In  tins,  he  gave  a 
complete  ex^xisition  of  his  systeoi«  which  waa  indeed 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  since  it  included  •*  Rum  and  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens  above,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth/- 1  Much  of  the  subject  matter  is  suggestive;  of  the 
abstruse  and  useless  speculations  regarding  first  principal, 
which  were  indulged  in  by  such  philosophers  as  Tyt^i^fio'** 
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and  Heraclitus.  They  are  full  of  such  phrases  as  "  eternal 
and  indestructible  principles ; "  acting  and  moving  prin- 
ciples ; "  "passive  principles."  Some  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  indulged  in,  as  the  result  of  calculations  in  figures,  are 
strangely  suggestive  of  a  disordered  mind.  He,  for  instance, 
made  an  estimate  which  induced  him  to  affirm  that  the 
human  race  was  limited  in  its  earthly  existence  to  eighty 
thousand  years.  That  period  was  divided  as  follows : 
Infancy,  5,000  years;  growth,  35,000;  decline,  35,000; 
dotage,  5,000.  As  might  be  expected,  the  transition  from 
infancy  to  growth  was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
adoption  of  his  theories!  Much  of  the  matter  is  of  the 
most  childish  and  ridiculous  nature.  Professor  Ely  speaks 
of  them  (and  mentions  a  good  many  of  them)  as  "non- 
sensical speculations."  It  is  to  his  "New  Industrial  and 
Social  World  "  that  we  must  look  for  the  more  practical  and 
useful  side  of  his  philosophy.  But  even  that  is  pregnant 
with  useless  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  senses,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  and  body.  These  punctilious 
classifications  remind  one  of  the  lengthy  and  unscientific 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  modem  popular  phreno- 
logist. Fourier,  somewhat  differently  to  other  Socialists, 
claimed  free-play  for  the  passions^  which  our  present  form 
of  society  did  not  in  his  opinion  allow.  He  aims  always 
at  what  he  calls  "  harmony."  How  he  reconciles  a  greater 
*  free-play  of  passions  than  society  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
with  harmony,  there  is  no  means  of  learning.  The  number 
of  persons  who  were  to  dwell  together  in  one  building,  in 
his  ideal  community,  was  regulated  by  a  calculation,  based 
on  the  number  of  our  passions^  which  he  estimated  at  twelve. 
By  some  arithmetical  method  of  his  own,  he  fixed  upon 
a  number,  varying  from  four  hundred  to  two  thousand.  A 
larger  number  would,  he  considered,  produce  discord. 
That  such  an  event  might  happen  with  two  thousand  people 
in  one  building  (a  sort  of  gigantic  boarding-house)  does  not 
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seem  to  have  appeared  Hkely  !  Re  contended  that  all  labouf 
became  pleasant,  so  long  as  it  was  voluntary,  and  upon  that 
assumption  much  of  his  system  h  based.  I  shall,  sub- 
sequently, show  that  MiJl  even  regarded  this  as  4  most  vain* 
able  feature  in  his  s>^em.  He  relied  much  on  unrewarded 
rivalry,  and  evidently  anlicipated  that  the  era  of  the  myrtle 
wreath  "  would  be  rej^eated  and  universally  welcgmed.  Some 
idea  of  his  mental  condition  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  he  entered  into,  and  made  known  the  results  of  a  cal- 
culation, by  which  he  showed  that  if  England  would  adopt 
his  theories,  the  labour  would  become  so  productive  as  to 
enable  her  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  six  months^  by  ihc 
sale  of  Sten's  * 

**  We  are  j^oing  (he  said)  to  extinguish  the  colossa! 
English  debt  on  a  fixed  day^  with  half  of  the  eggs  produced 
during  a  single  year.  We  shall  not  lay  violent  hands  on  a 
single  fowl,  and  the  work  of  accomplishing  our  purpose, 
instead  of  being  burdensome,  will  be  an  amusement  for  the 
globe/'*  Professor  Ely  says  :  **  Such  amusing  and  ridiculous 
{passages  in  his  writings  do  not  give  us  any  suj^cient  gmtind 
for  condemning  the  cardinal  principles  of  Fourierism.''  1 
venture,  ho^rever,  to  think  that  if  writers  like  Mill  or  Spencer 
had  indulged  in  the  pubtication  of  such  nonsense,  few 
thoughtful  men  would  care  to  spend  nmch  time  in  studying 
their  remaining  productions.  The  one  principle  which 
seems  to  tie  at  the  root  of  his  more  rational  theories^  is  riot 
of  co-o^>eration.  He  objects  to  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  maintenance  of  hundreds  of  retail  shops  ;  in 
the  fact  of  two  lines  of  railway  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  in  the  cooking  of  four  hundred  sm4t/f  dinnm  wbeitr 
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one  large  one  would  do.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  all  that. 
Experience  shows  that  institutions  of  all  kinds  can  become 
top-heavy  ;  that  organisations,  when  grown  beyond  a  certain 
size,  can  be  less  economically  managed  than  small  ones ; 
and,  regarding  dinners,  people  are  prepared  to  set  off  the 
extra  trouble  and  exertion,  or  the  extra  expenditure,  against 
the  privacy  which  is  enjoyed  by  dining  alone  with  one's 
family.  No  one,  I  think,  can  study  the  writings,  and  the 
system  of  Fourier,  without  feeling  that  it  will  utterly  fail  in 
pleasing  the  modem  school  I  shall  have  occasion,  sub- 
sequently, to  refer  to  certain  practical  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  principles  of  Fourierism,  as  the 
system  is  called.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  at  Brook 
Farm.  There  are  thirty-four  experiments  recorded,*  all  of 
which  failed. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  too,  as  showing  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  does  not  exist  among  Socialists  themselves, 
that  among  the  later  of  Fourier's  writings  was  a  severe  attack 
on  the  principles  of  the  Saint-Simonians  and  the  Owenites. 
Mill  has,  in  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  thus  sum- 
marised Fourier's  principles,  omitting  all  the  useless  portions 
which  I  have  felt  bound  to  record,  in  order  to  give  an  im- 
partial account  of  his  writings.  **This  system  (he  says) 
does  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  private  property,  nor 
even  of  inheritance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  avowedly  takes  into 
consideration,  as  an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce, capital  as  well  as  labour.  It  proposes  that  the  opera- 
tions of  industry  should  be  carried  on  by  associations  of 
about  two  thousand  members,  combining  their  labour  on  a 
district  of  about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distribution, 
a  certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for  every  member  of  the 
community,  whether  capable  or  not  of  labour.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  produce  is  shared  in  certain  proportions,  to 

•       **  HL<itonr  of  American  Socialism  '*  (J.  H.  Noyes),  1870.. 
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be  deiemined  beforehand,  among  the  three  elements— 
bbotir,  ca|iital,  and  talent"  llie  element  of  co-o})er3itiwfi, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  being  an  important  factor 
in  the  system^  was  expected  to  do  away  with  the  f*!hf^^- 
man^  and  thus  produce  further  economy. 

The  thirty-four  trials^  or  eacperiment^  which  the  s)steui 
has  undergone,  should  certainly  constitute  a  fair  test  of  its 
practicability  and  advantages.  Regarding  the  latter,  they 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  guaranteeing  of  a  i^art  Iwing  to 
ettrybfidy  ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  ask  why  so  much  should 
be  disorganised  to  produce  so  small  a  rt^ult  ?  To  reor]ganise 
society,  so  that  it  might  be  divided  into  what  are  termed 
phalanxes  of  two  thousand  individuals,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  self^ontained  and  selfsupporting,  would  involve  the 
most  complete  subversion  and  reconstruction  of  all  existing 
institutions.  And^  after  all,  is  it  not  a  very  moot  question, 
whether  it  would,  in  the  end,  benefit  society  to  establish  a 
form  of  government,  by  which  a  livelihood  was  gMaramktd 
to  ever>body,  irrespective  of  his  or  her  deserts  ? 

The  name  of  Etienne  Cabet  is  well  known  as  a  Socialiift 
writer.  His  parentage  was  exceedingly  humble,  but  he  fc- 
ceived  a  good  education  and  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  Pari*. 
He  became  Attorney- General  of  Corsica,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Dq>u* 
ties*  He  published  a  journal  called  Li  P&puMrt^  in  which 
he  advocated  moderate  Communistic  princtpleSt  He  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  a  disloyal  article, 
but  escaped  to  London,  He  is  said  lo  have  been  mucfc 
Influenced  by  his  perusal  of  More's  **  Utopia.**  He  subse- 
quently published  his  '*  Voyage  to  rcaria,"  which  he  called  a 
philosophical  and  social  romance*  He  therein  plctufcd  a 
country,  in  every  way  ideal— in  which  all  the  virtiie$  were 
abundant  and  crime  was  unknown*  He  himself  described 
it  as  ''a  second  promised  land,  an  Eden,  an  Elpium,  a  oar 
terrestrial  i>aradise,"    The  obiect  of  the  work  was  to  show 
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that  Communism  is  practicable  !  Cabet,  in  short,  believed  he 
could  establish  such  a  society  as  he  described.  He,  in  fact, 
made  the  attempt,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Red  River,  in  Texas.  The  history  of  that 
experiment  I  shall  briefly  relate  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
other  American  experiments.  Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  that  it 
was  a  melancholy  failure.  Cabet's  ideas  were  altogether 
wild  and  incapable  of  realisation.  When  the  community 
was  established,  Cabet  himself  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  community  if 
he  only  had  a  million  dollars!  He  proposed  to  have  a 
theatre,  parks,  gasworks,  hot  and  cold  baths  to  the  houses, 
and  other  comforts  and  indulgences,  which  arc  usually 
subjects  for  condemnation  with  most  of  his  school.  Cabet's 
principles  were  simple.  "  Fraternity  "  was  the  key-note  to 
his  whole  scheme.  He  required  fifty  years  for  the  transition 
of  society  from  the  existing  form  to  that  of  Communism.  He 
proposed  to  begin  by  moving  much  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  toward  which  society  appears  to  be  now-a-days  tend- 
ing— by  legislating  for  the  training  of  children  ;  for  the 
exemption  of  the  poor  from  taxation ;  for  the  pro- 
gressive taxation  of  the  rich ;  also  for  a  minnnum  of 
wages.  He  generously  offered  society  this  consolation — that 
"  the  system  of  absolute  equality,  of  community  of  goods 
and  of  labour,  will  not  be  obliged  to  be  applied  com- 
pletely, perfectly,  universally,  and  definitely,  until  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years"!  The  political  organisation 
of  his  ideal  community  was  to  be  a  democratic  republic. 
There  was  to  be  a  parliament,  very  much  like  our  present 
one.  The  Icarians,  as  the  inhabitants  were  called,  were  to 
choose  their  representatives,  who  were  to  make  laws,  and  to 
provide  amusements  for  the  people.  Uniformity  was  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  community,  and  this  was  to  apply 
even  to  the  clothes,  except  that  a  little  liberty  would  be 
allowed  in  the  matter  of  colour!    Women  were  to  be 
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accorded  high  considerations.  Wotk  was  to  be  commcA 
I(  there  were  loo  many  applicants  for  any  particular  class  of 
work,  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  competitive  examinatioD. 
Men  were  to  be  su|>erannualed  at  the  age  of  sinty-five,  and 
women  at  fifty.  Everybody  was  to  work  seven  hours  a  day  in 
summer,  and  five  in  winter.  In  this  scheme,  untike  many 
others,  machinery  was  to  be  regarded  favourably,  for  it  was 
proposed  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  "  by  that  means.  Art  in 
every  form  was  to  be  encouraged.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  scheme,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  dream,  is  devoid  of  any  novel  or  leading  principle  from 
which  any  great  accession  of  human  happiness  could  be 
expected.  Cabet  is  another  of  the  instances  in  which  an 
improi3erly  balanced  mind  arrived  at  fanciful  and  imprac- 
ticable conclusions.  1  shall  give  a  short  account  of  his 
Communist  experiments  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
chapter* 

Piere-Joseph  Proudhon  is  a  prominent  5gtire  ajitodg 
French  Socialists.  He  also  was  of  humble  parentage— 
in  fact,  came  from  the  masses ;  and  he  was  proud  of  the 
fact.  He  followed,  successively,  the  callmgs  of  an  agrtctil* 
tural  labourer,  a  cow-herd,  a  waiter,  a  publisher's  reader, 
and  an  author.  He  undenook  the  problem  of  unitrnig 
absolute  and  unqualified  individualism  with  perfect  jmtksc 
in  the  production  of  goods,  and  in  their  distribution, He 
undertook,  in  fact,  to  reconcile  two  schools  which  are  mlly 
irreconcilable—Socialism^  which  is  ever  aiming  at  oqiaL 
social  conditions ;  and  Individualism,  which  recpgnbes  IH 
inequality  of  social  conditions  as  one  of  the  most  wholcsorn^ 
spurs  to  individual  development  and  social  progress.  One 
of  the  most  suggestive  doctrines  which  he  sought  to 
promulgate,  was  that  which  regarded  property  as  fAe/t,  and 
proi)erty-hoiders  as  i/iietrs.  Professor  Ely  says  :  **  Proudhofi 
was  the  first  to  prove  directly  and  scientifically  that  private 
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property  per  se  was  a  monstrosity — was  robbery  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  proved  it.  He  certainly  tried  hard 
to  do  so.  He  admitted  that  he  hated  the  rich,  and  all 
the  existing  institutions  which  result  from  the  recognition  of 
private  property ;  but  subsequently  his  mind  modified  this 
feeling  into  one  of  contempt  ox^^ !  He  also  attacked  the  Saint- 
Simonians  and  Fourierists,  and  had  little  mercy  for  the 
political  economists.  It  may  be  well  said  of  Proudhon,  that 
he  only  did  half  of  that  which  he  undertook  to  do.  He 
said  :  "  I  will  destroy  and  I  will  build  up  again.''  Indeed, 
he  adopted  that  as  his  motto.  (Destrtiam  ettedificabfj,)  But 
he  did  little  else  except  abuse  and  expose  existing  institutions. 
He  contributed  little  in  their  place.  He  purposely  eschewed 
practical  politics,  because  he  knew  no  existing  form  which 
corresponded  with  or  approached  his  ideal.  He  was,  how- 
ever, elected,  ultimately,  to  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  him  to  propose  a  positive 
measure  of  social  reform*  It  took  the  shape  of  an  organisa- 
tion of  state  credit,  on  which  no  interest  was  to  be  charged. 
It  was  ignominiously  rejected  by  691  votes  to  2.  Having 
failed  to  secure  state  assistance  for  his  scheme,  he 
endeavoured  to  dispense  with  its  assistance,  and,  accordingly, 
founded  a  bank,  which  collapsed  after  an  existence  of  a  few 
weeks.  "Thus,"  says  Professor  Ely,  "  ended  the  attempt  of 
the  last  French  Socialist  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  social  and 
economic  regeneration.  He  was  then  imprisoned  for  three 
years  for  breaches  of  the  press  laws,  and,  during  his 
imprisonment,  wrote  an  important  theological  work,  which 
went  through  six  editions.  The  book  was  seized,  and  he 
was  again  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  but 
managed  to  escape  to  Belgium.  Proudhon  insists  on  the 
soil  being  the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  denies  the 
right  of  any  authority  to  dispose  of  it.  He  denies,  also,  that 
anyone  can  claim  property  in  anything  he  does  not  produce. 
He  claims  free  access  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  instruments  of 
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iaimur.  But  he  seetns  to  lose  sight  aUogether  of  ihc  elemeitt 
of  exchange,  by  which  one  man  who  has  produced  (say)  an 
acre  of  wheat,  exchanges  it  for  a  dray  or  a  plough*  by  which 
the  latter  would  become  his,  just  as  if  he  had  produced  them* 
But  Proudhon  would  not  return  to  Communism*  He  considers 
that  a  robbery  of  the  strong  by  the  weak.  "  Property  (he  says) 
is  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.    Community  is 
exploitation  of  the  strong  by  the  weak.    *    .    ♦   In  the 
system  of  properly,  inequality  of  conditions  results  from 
force,  under  whatever  name  it  may  disguise  itself — force, 
physical  and  intellectual  \  force  of  circumstances,  hazard, 
fortune  ;  force  of  acquired  property,  etc.     In  community 
inequality  springs  from  mediocrity  of  talent  and  of  labour 
elevated  to  an  equality  with  force;  and  this  injurious  equa- 
tion is  revolting  to  conscience,  and  causes  merit  to  labour." 
In  short,  Proudhon  would  allow  no  one  to  possess  or  control 
anything  which  he  did  not  actually  make  or  produce  for 
himself.    He  says,  elsewhere,  **  I  am  an  anarchist,    ,    .  . 
Anarchy— the  absence  of  master,  of  sovereign/'     This  he 
seems  elsewhere  to  somewhat  contradict,  for  he  propoecsa 
'* Department  of  Statistics/*  by  which  every  question  of 
internal  politics  ought  to  be  solved*    .    -    *    The  sctcncc 
of  government  belongs  of  right  (he  says)  to  one     Ihe  , 
sections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    .    .    ,  Since  m^J 
citi^n  may  address  a  m^moire  to  the  Academy,  every  citiicn 
is  a  legislator ;  but  the  opinion  of  no  one  counts,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  true/'    From  this  it  »o«M  I 
certainly  appear  that  the  "  Academy  of  Sciences  '*  would  be  I 
'*lhe  master,*'  and  "the  sovereign,**  and,  i  .a  very  I 

despotic  one  ;  for  it  would  take  hints  from  l  ,  Iml  I 
be  l>ound  to  adopt  them.  The  measures  he  pro|>o!»ed  \^  I 
enact  on  this  basis  were:  (i)  A  national  b  '  "  ^ 
exchange  of  products,  without  intermediates,  i  , 
the  medium  of  paper  money.  This  paper  would  msMS0^  | 
v^iluc  by  labour-lime.     Professor  Ely  consider!!  PioudliO'  I 
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"  inconsistent  and  "  paradoxical."  He  gives  him  credit  for 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  considers  his  schemes  as  **  utterly 
impracticable."  The  following  "  appeal  to  the  Deity,"  with 
which  he  closes  his  first  viemoire^  will,  I  think,  convince  most 
persons  that  he,  too,  like  many  of  his  school,  was  mentally 
unsound ;  and  that  fact,  from  which  I  see  no  escape,  will 
account  for  what  appears  to  me  the  absolute  incomprehen- 
sibility of  his  proposals.  *^Thou  God  (he  says),  who  has 
placed  in  my  heart  the  sentiment  of  justice,  before  my 
reason  comprehended  it,  hear  my  ardent  prayer.  Thou  hast 
dictated  that  which  I  have  *ivrittcn.  Thou  has  formed  my 
thought ;  thou  has  directed  my  studies ;  thou  has  separated 
my  spirit  from  curiosity,  and  my  heart  from  attachment,  in 
order  that  I  should  publish  the  truth,  before  the  master  and 
the  slave,"  and  so  on.  He  concludes  this  "  appeal,"  by 
picturing  the  future,  in  which  "the  great,  the  small,  the  rich, 
and  the  poor,  will  unite  in  one  ineffable  fraternity;  and  all 
together,  chanting  a  neiv  hymn,  will  re-erect  thy  altar.  O  God 
of  liberty  and  of  equality  "! 

Another  recognised  authority  in  the  field  of  Socialist  and 
Communist  literature  is  Karl  Rodbertus,  born  in  1805.  He 
differs  from  those,  concerning  whose  theories  I  have  alrefady 
spoken,  in  being  a  German.  He  began  life  as  a  jurist,  and 
subsequently  became  a  farmer.  He  took  a  practical  part  in 
the  politics  of  Prussia,  in  the  years  1848  and  1849,  ^"^^ 
became  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship. 
He  soon  abandoned  the  more  active  life,  and  retired  to  the 
country,  to  secure  the  leisure  and  retirement  necessary  to 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  Professor  Ely 
speaks  of  Rodbertus  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  Socialists  who 
ever  lived,  and  perhaps  the  best  respresentative  of  pure 
theoretical  Socialism." 

His  writings  were  principally  directed  toward  solving  the 
two  great  problems  of  pauperism,  and  the  evils  arising  from 
over-production.    He  starts  with  the  principle  which  has 
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becn  so  much  emphasised  by  Mr,  Henry  Gwrgc;  fa  his 
**iVogjiess  and  Poverty/*  viz,^  that  All  economic  g. 
arc  to  he  regarded  as  the  products  of  labour, 
cost  nothing  more  than  labour/'  This  no  one  wiH 
contradict;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  con* 
lend  that»  therefore,  **all  economic  goods  bdong  to  the 
labourers.  This  is  really  what  Mr.  Henrj*  1 1  eorge  and  oilier 
Socialists  contend*  They  seenf  to  forget  that  a  labour:^ 
can  and  does  sel/  his  labour  for  money,  called  wa^es  :  and 
that  when  he  does  this  the  r/su/i  of  that  labour  becomes  the 
honestly  acquired  property  of  him  who  so  bought  it* 

When  a  workman  has  bought  a  uble  or  chair  with  the 
money  he  got  in  exchange  for  his  own  labour  (say)  as  a 
bricklayer*  he  will  not  be  found  willing  to  admit  that  the 
table  or  the  chair  belongs  to  the  carpenter  who  made  it. 
Nor,  if  a  labourer,  by  saving  his  earning?*,  were  able  to  put 
his  son  in  [>assession  of  a  comfortable  cottage,  would  he 
willingly  admit  that  the  son  was  less  entided  to  it  than  the 
builders  who  erected  it  He  would  protierly  argue,  in  su 
a  case,  that  what  he  had  saved  was  his  own  ;  that  he  ha 
the  right  to  give  it  to  his  son,  in  the  form  of  a  cottage  ;  that 
the  builders  of  the  cottage  had  fairly  exchanged  it  for  his 
accumulated  wages  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  given  u\> 
all  control  or  claim  upon  it.  This  simple  illustration  involves 
the  history  of  all  legally-acquired  property ;  yet  Socialists  sjieak 
of  It,  when  ft  has  reached  that  form,  as  "  capital,"  and  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  product  of  labour, 
therefore  it  should  belong  to  the  labourers.  No  one  would 
object  to  Rodbertus'  fundamental  principle  ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  object  to  the  illogical  inferences  and  deduc- 
tions which  are  drawn  from  it.  The  economic  theories  of 
Rodbertus  are  very  elaborate  and  vcry^  ingenious  ;  but  I  can 
not  enter  into  them  here,  except  so  far  as  they  bear  u|i«m  the 
scheme  he  proposed  as  an  alternative  to  the  existing  condi 
tion  of  society.    He  proposed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
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poverty  and  commercial  panics  by  state  interference  of  su<Ji 
a  character  as  to  secure  to  labourers  "a  share  in  the  national 
products."*  This  was  expected  to  be  realised,  by  estimatmg 
the  value  of  the  products  of  society  during  the  year ;  then 
apportioning  that  value  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer.  All  the  products  of  the  year  would  be  first 
deposited  in  magazines  provided  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
labourers,  having  been  first  paid  in  labour-time  money,  that 
is  to  say  a  kind  of  paper  money  representing  so  many  hours 
of  labour,  according  to  the  proportion  allotted  to  him, 
would  be  allowed  to  present  that  paper  money,  and  get 
goods  from  the  magazines  in  exchange,  on  the  same  valua- 
tion as  that  upon  which  they  had  been  paid.  "  This,"  says 
Professor  Ely,  "  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  securing 
for  the  labourers  a  fixed  share  of  production,  and  an 
amount  of  goods  which  increases  with  increased  produc- 
tion." The  same  authority  says  that  many  practical  men 
have  regarded  the  scheme  with  favour,  and  quotes  the 
opinion  of  a  German  architect  who  had  prepared  a  table  of 
proportions  to  facilitate  the  division.  I  venture,  however, 
to  say  that  any  manufacturer  or  any  practical  business  man 
would  at  once  condemn  the  scheme  as  involving  waste,  and 
materially  increasing  cost.  The  object  of  the  scheme 
(beyond  that  of  securing  a  fixed  share  of  the  products  for 
the  labourer)  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  what  are  now 
termed  middle-men ;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  would  inevit- 
ably fail.  The  middle-man  is  he  who  singles  out  the  most 
successful  and  the  most  economical  manufacturer,  and, 
having  purchased  from  him  large  quantities  of  his  pro- 
ducts, makes  it  his  business  to  preserve  them  in  good 
order,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  for  sale,  in  smaller 
quantities,  to  the  actual  consumers.  This,  it  is  presumed, 
would  all  be  done  by  the  public  magazines ;  but  the  ques- 
tions which  need  to  be  answered  are :  Would  it  be  done 


*  "  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  166. 


-nuRf  f  jmimMzolv  *  'V'luui  x  ^  doDC  ss  tborooghly? 
^•ia.jBr.Ti>^  vmiiir  jaK  i:  omit,  jmi  fipffwr  of  doing 
s  wiuuL  Tjirrsxaa.  11  zns  jniinM  x  :be  stares  and  vare- 
-fcM^**^  rt-  -mc7>T!r*^TwiL  Ijise  3iimfiies3  xKn  aiid  vomen 
wtuit  xxre  21  i«  amMiyei  1:  sscene.  a>  djiaifj,  to  >eep 
ji  jiTDBT,  as^rhun*  3z  Hmimnv  a>  keep  accoonts 
vQi  JiK  i&taim:ni]»s  A2  rucK  senraDB  vocld  hetTt  to  be 
imi  3ir.  s  ^  vzas  ^vss^  aie  3ui£e«ui.  Like  all 
iTTSK  emu  xmhsaMatie%  ins  cas  v^nsf  be  grcadj  imeased, 
x&  rjuiuAini  «rm  oie  cas  ic  aoae  vgck  earned  out  bj 
TRvsn:   sQsncse.    TT&sk  -msidd  arc  to  be  heads  of 

Ti*MffT^  Siiini  »Eaaii&  wjidd  cucescoBid  vidi  tbe  eriisting 
miiuie-^Disi  jmiis:  3te  ^frornic  ivsasn.  The  beads  of  laige 
iKir^nmems  ipuuiti  iope  32  be  3Bai  abikj,  and  they 
^juid  3«ivti  -32  1^  laui  tt^Twnngjr.  Uader  the  enstiiig 
iV2£tisxu  auca  jwa  oecuine  insdttiici  and  shopkeepers,  and 
7v  oieiUK  jt  ^vt9^pn£«auiiii(  3:mgtsscaai^  dfeeeiKracostof 
m  xrxie^  jx  s.'uiiae.^uisie£  ^jc  ^ttam|$  tamoigfi  the  middle- 
nott  >.iiicus^  itmsrmaiaii^viDiinst^xaedtochecnst  of  rent, 
oicvur.  icrvic::*^  ^  vniOTCk  .aaunmrg^  in&aagtt  oa  maocf^^mdibt 
.'jwti^  ximmnc  wfxidi  audi  ouscsaac  shockecpcr  is  willing 
jptxi  ais  ierv!c;£s  i:r  :u  the  ImsniBB  voiid.  If  hige 
i;rjdc>  OK  ^eiro  naiiit.  sen:  msx  JEe  ican  iato  the  business, 
incii  :iit£  jnjots  snail  due  s^me  ace  driven  oat  by 

-«i^*n  JI  die  r^atuneiacua  beini^  coasadered  insnftdenL 
H^Qo;  ::ie  ciian^s  wmdi  rie  coi&iumer  cus  to  par,  over  and 
3S>3H\L  :ae  >.'usc  atjui  ±e  prxiiDcer.  voaid  aLoaosc  exactly 
curr^vnu  «Tch  die  v.'ost  die  labour  above  menDooed  ia 
cuont^-^cn  vich  ±e  m/yaszAtT.  And  cooifKfieDC  heads  of 
viepurtTuencs  Tv«ju:d  -^;mre  juiic  1:$  mmdli  xs  the  OKrdiants 
imi  iiii,|.ii,:r:«:erj  r«i!vc  omier  die  proent  system,  lha  is 
ty  siiy,  -^acn  iiicr;;  betn  deiiucted  mjni  the  merchant's 
^nji]b>  ^iiich   rcf^r^nced  inCicrest  oa  has  capital 

Besides  ait  ihiSv  'i«?w^vcr  ic  musit  be  reneubercd  vhata 
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great  increase  of  cost  is  involved  in  state  work,  as  compared 
with  that  done  by  private  and  interested  persons.  The  super- 
vision is  less  keen ;  the  stimulus  is  considerably  reduced ; 
the  wants  of  the  public  are  not  so  much  consulted  ;  and 
there  are  not  by  any  means  so  many  incentives  to  economy 
or  thoroughness.  Again,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  his  goods  when  received  into  the  magazine, 
which  would  involve  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  or  he 
would  have  to  materially  increase  his  prices  for  the  produce, 
to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  interest  pending  the  sale 
of  the  goods  so  lodged  in  the  magazine.  The  truth  is,  the 
more  the  scheme  is  considered  in  the  light  of  business 
experience,  the  more  crude  and  impracticable  it  appears. 
Rodbertus  did  not  expect  to  see  his  scheme  realised 
immediately.  He  expected  it  to  occupy  one  or  two  centuries  I 
He  recognised  three  stages  in  economic  progress,  (i.)  The 
stage  of  private  property  in  human  beings — slavery.  (2.) 
The  stage  of  private  property  in  capital,  i.^.,  the  instruments 
and  means  of  labour.  (3.)  The  stage  of  private  property 
in  income  alone.  In  the  third  stage  each  was  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  his  labour.  Even  when  the  third  stage  was 
res^hed,  many  people  would  save  their  income ;  and  thus 
the  envy  of  human  nature  would  be  "  still  excited. 
Professor  Ely  says  that  Rodbertus  "waged  no  crusade 
against  land  or  capital,"  and  adds  that  "all  the  leading 
Socialists  of  to-day,  to  whatever  Socialistic  group  they 
may  belong,  have  been  influenced  greatly  by  Rodbertus." 
I  pass  now  to  another  prominent  member  of  the  school. 
Louis  Blanc  was  an  author,  politician,  and  Socialist.  He 
was  born  in  18 13,  and  first  earned  a  living  as  a  copyist  and 
teacher,  subsequently  becoming  a  writer.  His  first  Socialistic 
work — "Organisation  of  labour" — appeared  in  1840,  in  serial 
form,  but  it  subsequently  reached  a  ninth  edition.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  a*  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  that  year.  He  endeavoured 


by  virtue  of  that  position,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  fniroduee 
a  number  of  hts  Socialistic  Iheories,  Louis  Blanc  considered 
hapiJiness  and  development  the  end  and  aim  of  our  earthly 
existence,  with  which  most  persons  will  agree  ;  but  he  oon- 
tended  (and  here  he  parts  company  with  most  thmkefs)  ihil 
society,  as  a  whole,  was  under  an  obligation  to  umrt  ihc 
means  to  those  ends,  to  every  individual  const itti ting  it. 
Want  and  misery,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  result  of  a  n^ect 
to  fulfil  this  obligation.    Individualism,  private  propaty, 
private  competition,  he  considered,  should  be  abaiHloiieil« 
and  a  spirit  of  fraternity  adopted  as  a  substitute,  **  Fraternity 
(he  says)  means  that  we  are  all  common  members  of  one 
great  family  ;  that  society,  the  work  of  man,  ought  to  be 
organised  on  the  model  of  the  human  body,  the  work  of 
God  ;  and  found  the  [jower  of  governing  upon  fersmaiim 
— ui>on  the  voiuttiary  foment  of  th^  ht*arts  of  the  gDvemed,* 
This  is  all  very  pretty ;  it  is,  indeed,  poetic  !  but  is  il  not 
a  most  impracticable  theory,  involving  the  avoidance  of 
the  most  ugiy  side  of  human  nature  ?  In  one  place  he  speaks 
of  **  demanding  that  the  right  to  live  should  be  r^ulatcd« 
should  be  ^i^tamnked'^    In  another  place  he  speaks  of 
guaranteeing  mwk  only.     He  contends  that  **the  poor 
cannot  combine  and  produce  for  themselves,  without  tlw 
intervention  of  capitalists,  because  they  lack  the  inslruiocnU 
of  labour,"*    He  then  contends  that  the  state,  acting  as  tk 
poor  man^s  banker,  should  furnish  these*    Il  be 
asked  here  what  would  the  state  do^  supposing  <f//  men 
neglected  to  save  means,  and  thus  became  poor.  W'miid 
the  state  become  everybody's  banker,  and,  if  so,  where 
would  the  stale  obtain  iis   means  ?    Throughout  txrtBS 
Blanc's  projTosals  there  seefiis  to  be  the  uamc  misconccptiofl 
of  which  I  have  sjxjken  elsewhere,  viz,,  the  belit'  '^^^ 
state  really  |>ossesscs  some  creative  powers  :  sonu  < 
means  of  doing  more  for  the  |)eople  than  ihcy  cart 
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themselves.  He  proposed  that  the  state  should  grant  credit, 
without  charging  interest^  and  that  the  money  required  for 
the  purpose  should  be  raised  by  taxation,  by  the  profits 
derived  from  state  railways,  and  from  other  public  enter- 
prises, such  as  mines,  insurances,  and  banks.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this,  that  it  was  contemplated  to  obtain  money 
by  loan  or  taxation  from  citizens,  and  re-lend  it  to  citizens. 
It  was  to  be  lent  without  interest ^  but.  loans  from  citizens 
were  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  We  are  not  informed  what 
precaution  would  be  taken  to  prevent  citizens  from  thus 
borrowing  for  nothing,  and  re-lending,  through  third  persons, 
the  same  money  to  the  state  on  interest. 

Louis  Blanc  provided,  as  part  of  his  scheme,  that  everyone 
should,  in  the  first  place,  use  his  best  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  community.  He  held  that  a  man's  various  abilities  were 
not  given  him  that  he  should  exercise  them  solitarily — they 
are  but  "the  supreme  indication  of  that  which  each  one 
owes  to  society."  If  one  man  is  twice  as  strong  as  his 
neighbour,  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  "  proof  that  nature  had 
destined  him  to  bear  a  double  burden."  Weakness,  he  held, 
was  a  creditor  of  strength ;  ignorance,  a  creditor  of  learning. 
The  more  a  man  can  do,  the  more  he  ought,  Louis  Blanc, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that,  under 
such  a  regime  as  he  proposed,  men  and  women  would  enjoy 
the  same  incentives  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  What 
then  did  he  propose  to  reward  them  with  ?  "  Each  one  "  was 
to  "  produce  according  to  his  faculties^  and  consume  according 
to  his  wants*'  By  what  all-seeing  authority  the  wants  of 
each  were  to  be  determined,  I  am  unable  to  discover.  The 
whole  scheme  reads  rather  like  a  dream,  than  as  the  serious 
proposal  of  a  man  of  the  world.  As  Professor  Ely  says  : — 
"  It  is  a  glorious  ideal,  but  (he  asks)  will  it  ever  become  a 
reality  this  side  of  the  Golden  Gates  of  Paradise  ?" 

Karl  Marx  was  bom  in  18 18.  He  was  of  good  family, 
and  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
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abandoned  the  more  lucrative  and  practical  profcssioTi  for 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  drifted  intu  neH'S|:ia|>er  work, 
and  became  editor  of  the  l^himsh  Gazttie^  which  waji,  on 
account  of  its  principles,  suppressed.  In  Paris,  to  which 
he  removed,  he  again  attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
by  his  revolutionary  writing.  He  was,  Lhereui)oi%  banished, 
and  n^t  went  to  Brussels,  In  1S47  he  formulated  « 
manifesto  for  the  Communistic  party,  the  concluding  words 
of  which  werej  "The  Communists  scorn  to  conceal  their 
views  and  purposes.  They  declare  ojienly  that  their  aims 
can  be  attained  only  by  a  vioknt  m^trthrm*  of  fht  e.xutinif 
soaai  order.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  before  a  Cona- 
raunistic  revolution,  The  proletarians  have  Hiking  Uhu 
except  their  chains.  They  have  a  w&r(it&  gain.  Proletariaos 
of  all  lands  unite  T 

Marx's  work,  entitled  **  CapilaV*  was  left  unftnished,  bill 
the  two  volumes  which  he  completed  have  been  spoken  of 
as  *^  the  Bible  of  the  Social  Democrats/'  Professor  Ely  stj« 
it  deserves  the  name,  for  "  it  defends  their  doctrines  with 
acutcness  of  understanding  and  profundity  of  learning,  arid 
ranks  among  the  ablest  politico-economic  treatises  evrr 
written/'* 

Marx  dwells,  like  most  of  his  school,  ui)on  the  proporiKJ.i^ 
of  the  value  of  produce  which  go  to  the  capitalist  and  the 
workman  respectively,  **  The  foundation  (he  says)  of  th« 
capitalistic  method  of  production  is  to  be  found  in  that 
Ml?/?  which  deprived  the  masses  of  their  rights  in  tbesf4 
in  the  earth,  the  common  heritage  of  all/*  The  objections 
which  Marx  raised  to  existing  institutions  were  based  on 
economic  contentions  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  diaractcf. 
But  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  under  an 
altered  condition  of  things,  such  as  he  wished  to  sec  reahMs4 
idlers  would  disappear  from  the  earth.  Of  courwr  be 
includcMl  in  that  the  idle  rich* 
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Some  idea  regarding  his  ideal  condition  of  society  can  be 
best  obtained  from  the  principles  of  the  International 
Working-men's  Association,  of  the  general  council  of  which 
he  was  the  guiding  spirit.  That  association  was  based  on 
social  democratic  principles,  and  was  made  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  all  labourers,  in  all  countries, 
"without  regard  to  colour,  creed,  or  nationality."  I  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  extract  from  the  accounts  before  me  of 
Marx's  teachings,  any  clear  and  definite  scheme  of  social 
redemption  from  the  evils  with  which  he  charges  existing 
institutions ;  but  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
proletariat  must  take  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 

The  last  figure  with  which  I  shall  deal,  among  French  and 
(German  Socialists,  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  He  was 
born  in  1825.  He  devoted  himself  principally  to  philology 
and  philosophy  at  the  German  universities.  Some  of  his 
earlier  writings  elicited  the  most  profound  admiration.  It 
was  not  till  1862  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  working-classes 
first  found  expression.  The  formation  of  the  German 
Social  Democratic  party  was  the  result.  It  is  said  that,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  Gernlan  labourers  "  had  been  considered 
contented  and  peacable,"  and  that  whatever  might  be  done 
among  English  and  French  workmen,  "  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  move  the  phlegmatic  German."*  Lassalle, 
however,  disappointed  this  expectation ;  but  he  did  it,  not  so 
much  by  any  original  matter  or  proposals,  as  by  popularising 
and  simplifying  the  writings  of  Rodbertus  and  Marx.  He 
dwelt,  again  and  again,  upon  the  wages  theory  propounded 
by  Ricardo,  which  he  stigmatised  as  the  "  iron  law  of  wages," 
He  regarded  that  law  as  the  primary  cause  of  what  he 
and  others  considered  the  unjust  method  of  distributing  the 
produce  of  the  world  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman. 
He,  of  course,  viewed  unfavourably,  the  present  system  of 
wages,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  see  some  more  equitable 
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ruelhud  substituted  for  it ;  but  he  did  not  develop  any  clear 
and  satjsfaclory  proposal  His  dearth  of  rcsourct:,  tti  the 
nature  of  practical  reform,  is  indeed  proved  by  the  fiict  that 
he  suggested  the  governments  aiding  the  working-cbsses  in 
borrowing  a  sum  equal  to  about  fourteen  millions  of  Engtish 
money,  in  order  to  establish  co-0[ierative  associaiioos  for 
production.  It  has  been  said  that  l.a^!le  never  seriously 
believed  in  this  proposal,  but  merely  used  it  as  a  means 
to  popularity  with  the  working-classes,  ll  is  also  recorded 
that,  in  writing  to  Rodbertus,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  abandon  the  proposal  if  anything  better  could  be 
suggested  *  This,  if  true,  would  indeed  point  to  a  want  of 
resource^  both  in  himself  and  Rodbertus ;  for  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  Lassalle  had  read  everything  Rodbertus  had 
written.  Professor  Ely  says  that  even  this  proposal  for 
productive  co-operaiive  associations  was  borrowed  from 
Louis  Blanc,  l^assalle^  like  a  good  many  more  Socialist 
writers,  complains  of  capital  being  l>ased  on  theft ;  and 
he  reiterates  the  somewhat  stale  contention  **that  labour 
alone  is  the  source  of  wealthy  and  if  capitalists  and  bndlord 
were  swept  out  of  existence,  the  entire  social  product  would  go 
to  the  labourer,"!  Lassalle  cannot  be  said  to  have  left  behind 
him  any  definite  theory  of  society.  He  was,  however,  the  first 
to  stir  up  the  contented  and  apathetic  character  of  the  (ierman 
working-classes.  The  effect  of  Lassalle 's  teaching  on  the 
German  workmen  has  been  summed  up  as  follows  : — "  They 
hold  that  £/ie_y  are  £Ae  state  ;  that  all  political  i>owcr  ought  to 
be  ^'^^  ihfvugh^  and  f&r  ihem  ;  that  M<rir  good  and 
amelioration  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  state ;  that  fknr 
affair  is  the  affair  of  mankmd ;  that  fAar  personal  intcrcil 
moves  and  beats  with  the  pulse  of  history,  with  the  liiii^ 
principle  of  moral  development"t    This  i>assagc,  I  venture 
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to  think,  is  in  some  degree  applicable  to  other  than  the 
German  working-classes.  It,  in  truth,  describes  the  confident 
and  self-sufficient  tone  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English- 
speaking  working-classes,  who  have  been  led,  by  their  united 
success,  to  take  a  much  exaggerated  view  of  their  own 
importance  as  a  section  of  society.  The  mere  application  of 
the  term  warkiug-^Azss&i  has  led  to  a  false  belief  that  they 
alone  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  world's  wants. 
There  is  an  utter  disregard  for  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
all  the  other  classes,  who  undergo  just  as  much  wear  and 
tear  as  themselves,  though  it  may  be  mentally  instead  of 
bodily,  has  the  effect  of  enabling  them  to  confine  their 
attention  wholly  and  solely  upon  their  particular  work.  If 
no  men  were  trained  as  doctors,  each  working-man  would 
be  compelled  to  become  his  own  medicine-man  ; "  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  would  be  compelled  to  perform  less  of  his 
own  work  in  order  to  have  the  leisure  to  perform  any  such 
function  and  obtain  the  medicine,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  he  judged  desirable.  If  there  were  no  merchants,  or 
"middle-men,"  as  they  are  disparagingly  called  by  many 
Socialists,  each  former  would  have  to  grind  his  own  wheat, 
and  hawk  it  round  to  bakers ;  perhaps  make  it  into  bread, 
and  sell  it  by  the  loaf.  Instead  of  this,  he  now  sends 
the  wheat  in  to  the  merchant,  or  his  local  agent,  and  in  due 
time  receives  his  account  sales.  The  merchant,  again, 
having  a  connection  among  millers  or  exporters,  is  able 
to  realise  at  once,  thus  saving  the  farmer  endless  time  and 
loss  of  concentration.  If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  provides  capital,  and  organises  large 
works,  each  workman  would,  instead  of  going  regularly,  year 
after  year,  to  the  same  spot,  and  getting  regular  employment, 
be  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  from  house  to  house,  and 
in  many  cases  he  would  find  the  result  precarious  and  dis- 
appointing. The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  mental  occupa- 
tions which  are  called  for  by  the  complicated  wants  of 
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society.  The  tuerchant,  in  bet,  eKchaciges  witk  the  iknmcr 
some  of  his  financial  knowledge  and  administrative  ability 
for  some  the  latter's  knowledge  concerniiig,  and  exertion 
ei^ended  upoa,  the  cuhiiation  of  his  farm  land.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  factory  practically  exchanges  with  his  work] 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  his  capital  and  organising  power, 
a  portion  of  their  manual  work.  In  that  way,  every  oiembef 
of  the  conimuntty,  who  performs  for  society  any  work,  though 
It  be  of  the  most  speaal  character,  is  just  as  much  a  iabourcr 
as  the  railway  navvy,  or  the  bricklayer*s  hodman.  It  is 
ceruinty  time  that  this  false  and  mischievous  cry  about  the 
rights  of  labour  was  properly  studied. 

The  present  sketch  of  the  history  of  Socialism  and  CocD- 
munism  would  be  unmistakably  incomplete  without  tome 
reference  to  the  work  and  enthusiasm  of  Robert  Owm* 
His  theories  do  not  call  for  refutation,  for  they  have  kiog 
since  been  subjected  to  the  strictly  logical  test  of  practical 
ex[>ertment,  and  failed — as  utterly  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
Utopian  scheme  to  fail  I  shalt  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
communities  themselves,  in  dealing  with  others  connected 
with  the  United  States.  A  moment's  relilectton  concern ix^ 
his  theories  would  enable  any  practical  work-a-day  mind  to 
have  predicted  failure  for  such  a  scheme. 

in  Robert  Owen's  work,  entitled  **  Lectures  oti  an  EntiteJy 
New  State  of  Society,"  he  says  :  "  In  this  new  state  of  socieCjr, 
there  is  to  be  no  necessity  for  individtial  responsibility."^ 
Elsewhere  he  says,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer^ 

What  do  you  understand  by  a  new  and  superior  state  of 
society?  1  understand  ...  an  improved  conditbo  of tbc 
human  race,  in  which  there  will  ntti/ur  igmmfm  mi 
pmnrtyi  and  in  which  sin  and  misery  will  be  unknowa*"! 
Could  enthusiasm  and  imagination  go  further?  Owen 
wrote  another  work,  entitled    New  Views  on  Society,  ofi 
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an  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Human  Character."  In  it, 
he  contended  that  "  all  men  are  equal," — whatever  that  may 
mean.  He  also  claimed  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  an 
equal  share  of  those  external  natural  goods,  granted  by  God 
to  man.  And  he  contended,  likewise,  that  all  men  have  equal 
requirements.  Upon  these  principles,  as  a  basis,  he  built  up 
a  theory,  and  established  a  community.  The  latter  was,  as 
I  have  said,  a  painful  failure.  It  tumbled  about  ifs  author's 
ears  in  a  less  number  of  weeks,  than  it  took  him  years  to 
conceive  the  theories  upon  which  it  was  based.  Do  such 
theories  need  further  criticism  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Socialist  and  Communist 
experiments.  There  is,  connected  with  actual  experiment  a 
value  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Every  man  has  had,  at 
some  time  of  his  life,  personal  experience  of  the  futility  of 
controversy  on  certain  subjects.  The  subject  of  man's 
rights,  and  that  of  the  possibilities  of  social  regeneration  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  number.  An  enthusiastic  Socialist, 
and  an  unimpulsive  and  strictly  logical  Individualist,  might 
spend  days  and  weeks  in  controversy,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  schools.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  part  company, 
only  strengthened  in  their  original  opinions.  The  real 
points  of  controversy  would  be:  (i.)  Whether  the  new 
scheme  was  really  practicable ;  (2.)  whether,  if  practicable! 
it  produced  for  immediate  purposes,  and  guaranteed  to 
future  generations,  as  much  happiness  as  the  existing  ar- 
rangements of  society.  The  enthusiast  would,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  his  theory,  see  a  way  out  of  every  difficulty  which 
the  Individualist  raised.  He  would  take  a  most  favourable 
view  of  human  nature,  and  would  expect  every  individual 
member  of  the  community  to  be  as  eager  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme  as  himself.  He  would  picture  good  seasons, 
good  crops,  modest  demands,  and  much  sweet  forbearance 
and  patience  among  the  members.  The  enthusiast  would  not 
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ctmcern  himself  much  abotH  the  futuregeneratiijns,  who  might 
nol  be  so  wra|>|»€d  up  in  the  theory  as  himself;  and  he  would 
consider  yrcrmanent  happiness  to  be  inevitable  with  a  simple 
prosaic  life.  How  is  it  possible  to  reason  on  such  matters? 
The  difTerenees  of  opinion  would  be  found  to  go  back  even 
to  first  principles— probably  to  the  rules  of  reasoning  itself 
But  with  experiment  all  is  different  The  **  ifs  "  and  the 
*'  buts  "  of  controversy  are  put  aside.  The  lest  is  not  what 
tmuid  happen,  but  what  dm*^  happetu  The  human  nature, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  the  means  at  the  disixjsal  of 
the  experimentalists,  are  no  longer  what  either  the  Com- 
munist or  the  Individualist  chooses  to  picture  them*  They 
axe  what  they  are.  The  results  are  now  worked  out  accord- 
ing to  the  relentless  logic  of  fact,  and  controversy  becomes 
redundant.  The  practical  experiments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  United  States,  viewed  in  connection  with  their 
results,  constitute  the  most  serious  and  the  most  convincing 
blow  that  Socialist  and  Communist  theories  have  ever  un- 
dergone. They  are  worth  volumes  :  even  whole  libraries  of 
verbal  criticism,  as  evidence  of  the  demoralising  and  dt^rid' 
ing  effect  of  such  schemes  upon  human  nature,  as  compared 
with  the  results  of  a  judiciously-guarded  free  play  of  indi' 
vidual  interest  and  individual  effort  among  men. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  ibesc 
experiments,  that  they  possessed  two  enormous  advantaga, 
in  comparison  with  such  communities  as  would  be  furth- 
coming as  the  result  of  a  hgkhtw€  change  from  the  existing 
form  of  society.  First :  They  have  been  formed  ejtclusiTdf 
of  votuntetrs ;  that  is  to  say,  of  men  and  wonien 
vi>iuniariiy  and  chefrfutly  entered  into  ihe  new  sodll 
compact.  The  old  saying,  that  **one  volunteer  is  wwtl* 
half  a^lozen  pressed  men,"  ap[>)ies  with  equal  force  to  sooal 
experiments  as  to  human  warfare.  If  an  ideal  scheoie 
society  is  found  incapable  of  producing  for  its  members  an 
increase  of  happiness  iti  the  first  few  generations^  wh^n 
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every  member  is  a  willing  and  perhaps  even  an  enthusidstie 
citizen,  what  sort  of  result  is  to  be  looked  fot  in  a  com- 
munity of  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  have  been  forced  into 
membership  by  physical  or  legislative  revolution,  and  who 
are  therefore  filled  with  feelings  of  discontent,  and  seized 
with  a  desire  for  revenge  on  those  who  have  \nrested  from 
them,  for  the  use  of  others,  their  lawfully  acquired 
possessions  ?  One  might,  I  venture  to  think,  as  well  expect 
the  disturbed  and  enraged  occupants  of  a  ravaged  beehive 
to  peacefully  re-swarm  on  the  hand  of  their  disturber.  But 
there  is  yet  another  incalculable  advantage,  which  the 
members  of  these  experimental  societies  have  enjoyed ;  that 
is,  the  almost  unlimtied  territory  which  they  have  possessed, 
as  a  field  for  their  primitive  industries,  on  which  they  have 
invariably  had  to  fall  back.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  establishment  of  such  communities  was 
fevoured  by  the  possession  of  an  amount  of  territory,  which 
the  whole  world  itself  could  scarcely  supply  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  in  the  same  proportion.  Some  idea  may  be 
obtained,  from  the  following  figures,  of  the  amount  of  land 
requisite  for  an  universal  experiment  on  the  same  scale. 

The  Shakers  community,  which,  in  1875,  numbered 
2415  souls  in  all,  occupied  100,000  acres,  which  gives  41 
acres  to  each  individual.  In  order  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  possessed  of  similar  territory  they  TOuld 
require  2,500,000  square  miles,  or  about  thirty  times  the 
area  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  itself.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that,  even  if  the  communities  in  question  could  be 
pronounced  successes,  they  would  still  have  failed  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  all  European  communities  being  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  possessing  forty^ne  acres,  each  would  have  to 
earn  a  living  off  one  and  a-kal/f 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  communities 
as  they  are,  or  rather  were,  in  1874  or  1875. 
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ob^ved  that,  in  the  majority  or  the  cases  with  which  t 
ato  about  to  deal,  the  retigious  spirit  has  constituted  an 
itii[>ortant  and  favourable  factor,  in  rendering  the  members 
of  such  bodies  more  amenable  to  the  self-sacrilice  and  self- 
denial  which  become  indispensable  under  the  primitive 
circumstances  which  have  invariably  surrounded  such 
associations.  Some  of  the  commumties  have  certaioly 
dispensed  with  that  element ;  but,  as  Mr.  Kaufmano  says, 
'*  those  exi^eriments  have  been  most  successful  which  hsm 
been  inaugurated  under  religious  auspices^  while  thoae 
lackbg  that  element  have  eojoyed  only  an  ephemeral 
existence."* 

One  oi  the  most  important  of  the  American  assocklioiis 
to  which  1  have  referred  is  Uiat  which  look  the  name  of  the 
A/mm  Community.    The  inhabitants  of  this  community 
are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  InspirationistSy  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  the  influence  of  direct  inspiration 
in  determining  their  movements,    They  came  originally 
from  Germany,  in  1842,  and  settled  in  Iowa,  United  States. 
They  were  not  Communists  in  the  first  place,  but  adopted 
those  principles,  under  the  impression  that  they  "  were  com- 
manded, by  inspiration,  to  put  all  their  means  together 
and  tive  in  community to  which  they  add  that  they  "  soon 
saw  they  could  not  have  got  on  or  have  kept  together  on 
any  other  plan*"t    In  1875,  or  a  short  time  previouSi  ihcy 
numbered  1450,  owning  25,000  acres.    They  numbered  io 
18  ^  3  1600,  and  owned  30,000  acres.    Theirs  is  the  largcit 
and  richest  community  in  the  United  States,    According  to 
Mr.  Charles  Nordhoflf,  they  live  in  a  most  rigid,  pious  ^ 
primitive  way.    The  males  and  the  females  take  their  meiis 
apait,  in  order,  according  to  their  own  rules,  "  to  i>revent  sill? 
conversation  and  trifling  conduct;"   This  latter  fact  will  givt 
some  idea  of  the  rigid  nature  of  their  mode  of  living.  Tbej 
seem  to  deny  themselves  many  of  the  moist  md^mf 
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comforts  of  life  which  even  the  poorest  workman  can  afford 
now-a-days ;  for  Mr.  Nordhoff  mentions  that,  at  meal  time, 
they  used  no  table-cloth ;  and  that  they  have  no  carpets  to 
their  floors.  They  live  also  an  extremely  hum-drum 
existence,  unrelieved  by  any  outbursts  of  gaiety.  Their 
conduct  too,  would  seem  to  be  regulated  with  as  much 
monotony  as  is  the  case  with  the  inmates  of  a  charitable 
institution;  for  each  person  has  a  ticket  which  contains 
directions  as  to  what  he  or  she  is  to  do,  and  the  costumes 
are  all  of  a  dingy  colour,  and  of  a  monotonous  uniformity. 
The  women  work  very  hard,  and  all  ornaments  are  forbidden. 
The  greatest  care  seems  to  be  exercised  to  keep  the  sexes 
apart ;  and  this  rule  is  observed  even  during  the  hours  of 
leisure.  Even  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  mix  together. 
The  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Nordhoff  says,  are  permitted  to  take 
a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  the  former  are  sent  one  way 
and  the  latter  another.  They  profess  misogamy,  having 
been  advised,  by  one  of  their  teachers,  "  to  fly  from  inter- 
course with  women,  as  a  very  highly  dangerous  magnet  and 
magical  fire;"  but  many  are  unable  to  follow  this  advice, 
and  do  marry.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  degraded  in  the 
estimation  ci  their  fellows,  and  henceforth  occupy  a  lower 
status  in  the  society.  Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
rigour  of  the  discipline  which  membership  involves.  Among 
the  rules  for  daily  life  are  the  following: — "To  avoid 
unnecessary  words — not  to  disturb  your  serenity  or  peace 
of  mind — neither  to  desire  nor  to  grieve — to  have  no  inter- 
course withi;  worldly  wise  men — ^to  fly  from  the  society  of 
women-kind  as  much  as  possible — ^to  avoid  dinners, 
weddings,  feasts,  entirely — to  constantly  practise  abstinence 
and  temperance,  so  as  to  be  as  wakeful  after  eating  as  before 
it"  The  community  contains  no  library,  but  a  few  news- 
papers are  taken.  The  principal  reading  consists  of  the 
Bible,  and  their  own  "inspired"  records.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
considered  that  they  led  a  plain  dull  life,  but  concluded 
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that  they  were  quiet,  industdous,  contented.    Bearing  in 
view  the  extremely  low  expenditure  which  the  life  of  an 
individual  must  involve  under  such  a  regime^  the  &ct  that 
the  community  has  continued  in  existence   is  not  sur- 
prising ;  especially  when   it  be  remembered  that  they 
occupy  about  sixteen  acres  for  every  member.    They  employ 
hands  from  outside  the  community,  and  seem  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  outside  world  in  many  respects,  by  purchasing 
numerous  articles  of  daily  want.    One  of  the  foremen  of 
the  community  made  a  candid  admission  to  Mr,  KordholT, 
which  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
upon  the  motives  to  energy.    He  said  that  three  hired  hands 
from  without  the  community  would  do  as  much  work  as  fim 
or  six  members.    The  question  is,  Can  such  a  life  be  called 
success?    They  are  omtentedl  That  would  satisfy  M.  de 
Laveleye  !    But  is  that  a  test  ?    The  Australian  aborigine  is 
contented,  so  long  as  white  men  will  leave  him  alone  i  This 
however,  is  very  certain,  thai  such  a  race  and  such  a  com- 
munity must  inevitably  die  out.    Even  if  they  increase  in 
numbers^  in  the  face  of  their  professed  misogamyv  their 
territory  must  become  in  time  insufficient  for  them,  inasmuch 
as  they  rely  principally  upon  agriculture  for  their  sup|x)il 
But,  even  supposing  that  and  the  other  contingencies  did 
not  happen,  can  they  be  said  to  be  a  success  as  a  people? 
Are  they  progressing  in  the  scale  of  human  devekipmciH  ? 
Will  their  posterity  be  better  off  or  as  well  off  as  tiheixisetfef? 
If  not,  they  cannot  be  considered  a  success.  VLmwrn^ 
would  it  be  other  than  childish  to  expect  a  fowud  fonn  of 
society  of  the  same  kind  to  be  content  with  the  memgrc  fere 
and  the  hum-drum,  homespun,  and  [xnsitively  dreary  existence 
which  they  seem  to  lead?* 

The  second  community  with  which  I  shall  deal  is  that  of 
the  Shakers  of  Lebanon.    The  sect  seems  to  have  originated 

T  >  ff'^tj'Jt^e'J  t»HtN;ip«lly  llr.  Charles  Nordh^r*  **  Coiif#ii*inKik  S>i#tl*«o' 
IM  United  SlAiM  for  ihc     eater  part  yf  my  iiift*fiii«agtj  reiaHio^  the* 
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in  the  year  1747,  by  a  Quaker,  who  alleged  he  had  had 
supernatural  dreams  and  revelations.  They  were  joined,  in 
1 75^1  by  one  Ann  Lee,  a  blacksmith's  daughter  of  Man- 
chester, who  ultimately  became  a  prominent  leader,  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  sect  in  America.  She 
was  then  known  as  Mother  Ann."  Mr.  Nordhoff  dates 
their  settlement  in  the  Mount  Lebanon  district  at  1792. 
When  he  visited  them,  shortly  before  1875,  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  his  work,  he  found  them  numbering  2415 
souls,  with  an  acreage  of  100,000  in  land.  Mr.  Kaufmann 
mentions  that  one  of  the  branches  has  since  been  disbanded. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  religious  element 
played,  and  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in  their 
cohesion  as  a  community.  They  are  Spiritualists,  and  receive 
strange  communications  from  the  spirit-lacid,  during  their 
religious  services. 

"  Their  habits  of  life  (says  Mr.  Kaufmann)  are  frugal. 
They  rise  at  half-past  four  in  summer,  and  five  in  winter ; 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven,  dine  at  twelve,  and  sup  at 
six  ;  by  nine,  or  half-past,  they  are  all  in  bed  and  lights  are 
out  .  .  .  They  eat  in  the  general  hall,  and  the  preparation 
of  food  is  left  to  the  sisters,  who  take  it  in  turn,  a&  they  also 
do  the  washing,  ironing,  and  other  light  work.  Their  diet  is 
simple.  All  turn  to  work  after  breakfast,  under  the  leader- 
^ip  of  caretakers  or  foremen,  who  are  subordinate  to  the 
deacons."*  "They  have  an  uniform  style  of  dress,  call 
each  other  by  their  first  name,  say  'yea'  and  'nay,'  but 
not '  thee '  and  'thou.'  ,  .  .  Their  social  habits  have  led 
them  to  a  generally  similar  style  of  architecture,  whose 
peculiarities  are  in  seeking  the  useful  only,  and  caring 
nothing  for  grace  and  beauty,  and  avoiding  ornament."! 
On  the  whole,  they  appear  to  live  a  simple,  prosaic, 
uninteresting,  and  unvaried  life.    Everything  they  use  and 
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consume  is  of  the  siniplesi  artd  pbinest  description ;  and 
ihey  appear  never  to  indulge  in  what  we  term  ;imusenients 
of  any  kind.  The  most  rigid  severance  is  practised  between 
the  sexes — "  they  eat  apart,  labour  ai>ait,  worship  apart" 
They  find  consolation  in  having  "  no  scandal,  no  tea-parties, 
no  gossip."  They  mortify  the  body;  few  eat  meat;  they 
have  **  tio  pet  animals,  but  cats  for  killing  rats,"  and  smok- 
ing is  prohibited*  "Since  they  cannot  perpetuate  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  celibate  life,  and  have  also  ceased 
to  reinforce  their  ranks  by  the  adoption  of  children^  the  rate 
of  mcrease  in  membership  has  not  hpi  pace  with  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth,  mainly  in  landed  property.  The 
society,  therefore,  seems  in  danger  of  painless  eictinction, 
unless  new  religious  revivals,  among  other  sects,  replenish 
their  dwindling  numbers,''*  Regarding  the  intellectual  side 
of  life,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  community  has  undergone 
a  retrograde  movement.  Their  architecture  is  plain  and 
uninteresting.  They  are  not  a  reading  people,  and  the 
libraries  of  their  most  cultivated  leaders  are  of  extremely 
limited  range."t  They  have  one  music  room  at  one  of  their 
branches.  The  largest  library  contains  only  40c  volumes  of 
history,  voyages,  and  travels;  but  it  contains  nm^eis  and 
only  a  few  stories  for  children."  One  society  is  distinguished 
for  its  love  of  flowers  ;  but  Mr.  Kaufmann  adds  that  he  had 
been  told  they  do  not  cultivate  any.  He  says,  also,  that 
**  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  not  adorned  with  pictureSf  but 
are  lined,  instead,  with  wooden  pegs  for  hats,  cloaks,  and 
shawls^  the  useful  being  preferred  to  the  ornamental  From 
this  (he  adds),  we  may  conclude  that  a  taste  for  natural 
beauty,  art,  and  literature  is  but  imperfectly  cultii-aied 
among  the  people.  Harriet  Maitineau  once  visited  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  regarding  their  pros- 
perity,  industry,  and  cleanliness  ;  and  concludes  by  saying, 

*  For  intereitiAf  aeocnuitt  ol  this  utct  sm  Hepvrcurth  DixiKi't    Kc«f  Aflniet'  «id 
Mr*  HDweU'«  cfifumine  novel,  "The  UiwJiiWverttI  Country.*' 
t  "  S<iCui)t«»in  and  Caminiifibm/*  p.  154* 
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If  happiness  lay  in  bread  and  butter  and  such  things,  these 
people  have  attained  the  summum  donum"*  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says,  "  such  a  mode  of  life  tends  to  hinder  social  progress  and 
mental  development  It  keeps  all  on  the  same  plane  of  rigid 
unifonnity  by  means  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  prevents 
the  expansion  of  the  intellect  into  the  regions  of  imagination 
and  discovery.  Dullness  and  monotony  characterise  their 
daily  life.''  The  principal  features  in  connection  with  these 
people,  which  permanently  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
condition  being  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  an 
universal  and  compulsory  Socialism  or  Communism  in  older 
societies,  are  the  following: — (i).  They  possess  territory  of 
an  exceptionally  fine  quality,  in  quantity  which  would  equal 
forty-one  acres  to  each  individual,  as  compared  with  one  and 
a  half  in  countries  populated  as  thickly  as  Great  Britain. 
(2),  They  lead  a  celibate  life,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the 
population  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  decrease,  (3),  Their  life  is  one  of  exceptional 
frugality  and  simplicity,  so  that  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  could  never  be  maintained  in 
a  mixed  society.  (4),  They  have  the  economic  advantage 
of  a  strong  religious  element  in  their  midst,  by  which  that 
simplicity  and  frugality  are  constantly  inculcated,  and  by 
which  the  tendency  to  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with 
their  simple  lot  is  securely  counteracted.  (5),  Membership 
of  the  community  is  purely  voluntary.  (6),  They  do  not 
strictly  regard  Communistic  principles ;  for  they  purchase 
many  of  the  necessities  of  their  already  primitive  life  outside 
the  community,  and  thus  augment  the  comforts  of  their 
sufficiently  monotonous  existence,  by  means  of  conveniences 
and  improvements  resulting  from  the  institution  of  separate 
property. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  life  satisfying,  or  even  being  capable  of  continuance 

^  Quoted  by  Mr.  Kaufmann. 
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by  the  class  who  give  loud  md  tlireatening  eicpression  to 
their  dissatisfaction  with  existing  institutions. 

The  Harmony  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  historically  con- 
sideredj  is  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  more  important  of 
these  communities.    It  was  founded  by  George  Rspp  in 
I  So 5.     He  had  to  commence  with  300  con  verts^  who 
followed  him  from  Baltimore  to  the  Far  West,    The  first 
purchase  of  land  consisted  of  50,00a  acres^  or  about  i  jo 
acres  to  each  individual.    It  was  agreed  among  them  to 
**  throw  ail  their  possessions  into  a  common  fund  ;  to  adopt 
a  uniform  dress  and  style  of  house  ;  to  keep,  thenceforth,  all 
things  in  common,  and  to  labour  for  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  body/'    The  principle  of  their  constitution  was 
that  they  should  assign  everything  to  Rapp,  and  submit  to  his 
government ;  he,  in  return,  guaranteeing  to  supply  ihcra  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.    Anyone  who  chose  to  withdraw^ 
could  do  so  at  any  time,  and  have  his  money  or  profierty 
returned.    Rapp  was  an  excellent  business  man^  and  thin§l 
went  on  very  prosi^erously.    In  time,  like  the  Shakers, 
adopted  the  rule  of  celibacy.    Twelve  years  after 
established,  they  sold  their  land  for  100,000  dollars, 
then  removed  to  Indiana ;  but,  not  being  satisfied  1**1  th  their 
purchase,  they  sold  the  land  to  Robert  Owen  for  150,000 
dollars,  and  bought  another  called  Economy,  on  the  Ohio^ 
near  Pittsburg.    Economy  has  been  described  as  modd 
of  a  well-built,  well-arranged  country  village*''  In  1833, 
arose  some  internal  differences,  and  a  number  of  man 
seceded,  and  were  paid  out  to  the  sum  of  15,000  ddlan. 
On  making  their  second  move,  they  had  agreed  to  burn  the 
books  showing  what  each  had  put  into  the  associatioiu  llsm 
they  agreed  to  adopt  as  a  maxim — Mine  is  thine."  Tht 
religious  element  played  a  prominent  fxirt  in  this  com- 
munity,    Rapp  early  inculcated  the  duties  of  "humiUij, 
simpikify  0/  iivimg^  stif  mcrifiee^  lov^  to  neighbour,  r^mimr 
and  /^rfa*triH^  industry,  prayer  and  self-examination,"  ITMJir 
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daily  life  was  consistent  with  this  teaching.  The  men,  and 
sometimes  the  women,  laboured  in  the  field ;  they  wore 
a  very  plain  dress  and  no  jewellery;  they  were  opposed 
to  dancing,  or  any  such  frivolous  amusementj;  but  they 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  a  simple  life.  They  interested 
themselves  in  music  and  flowers ;  they  possessed  a  small 
library  and  took  in  newspapers  from  the  outside  world. 
Some  idea  of  their  standard  of  worldly  happiness  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  expressions  of  one  of  the 
members  to  Mr.  Nordhoff.  "  As  each  labours  for  all,"  he 
said,  "and  as  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  selfishness,  and  no  room  for  waste.  We 
were  brought  up  to  be  economical — to  waste  is  to  sin.  We 
live  simply,  and  each  has  enough,  all  that  we  can  eat  and 
wtar^  and  no  man  can  do  mare  than  that,^**  The  funds  of 
the  associaticm  have  increased  greatly,  and  they  are  viewed 
by  the  outside  world  as  a  prosperous  community.  But 
though  at  one  time  numbering  1000,  they  have  dwindled  in 
number  to  100,  and  most  of  these  are  old.  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says:— "The  young  people,  on  reaching  maturity,  were 
allowed  to  decide  between  becoming  full  members  of  the 
society  or  leaving  it,  or  remaining  as  wages  labourers.  Many 
prefer  the  latter  alternative,  though,  in  such  cases,  required 
to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  society,  including 
celibacy."t  This  is  not  favourable  evidence  as  to  the 
happiness  and  contentment  which  is  produced.  But  the 
following  is  even  much  less  so  : — "  The  greatest  number 
prefer  a  life  of  complete  independence  to  the  restraints 
of  Communism,  hence  the  rapidly  diminishing  numbers.  .  .  . 
'Their  large  factories  are  closed,  for  there  are  no  people 
to  man  them ;  and  some  of  their  other  outlying  works 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  Chinese  labour  and  hired 
servants."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  p^iculars  that 
the  community  bids  fair  to  die  out   That  the  greater 


*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Kaufnuuia.  t  "  Sodalism  and  Communism,"  p.  163. 
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number  should  prefer  a  life  of  complete  independence  is 
a  strong  piece  of  evidence  {^gainst  their  organisation  and  all 
its  cramping  effects  upon  the  intellectj  the  sentiments,  the 
affections,  and  the  energies  of  human  nature.  It  must  be 
again  observed  that,  with  this  community,  as  mth  that  of 
the  Shakers,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  quite 
exclude  it  from  the  category  of  examples  of  what  mif^kt 
result  from  ^ /arced  Communism  or  Socialism,  made  up  of  ^ 
mixed  and  partly  unwilling  population,  (i,)  All  who  joined 
it  did  so  of  their  own  free  will^  and  with  a  knowledge  of^ 
and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  simple,  primitive,  and 
self-denying  life  which  membership  involved  (2,)  They 
hadj  to  start  with,  about  itiftnty-eighi  tinm  the  territory  that 
each  man,  woman,  and  child,  could  be  allotted  in  a  country 
like  Great  Britain.  {3.)  They  adopted  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  thus  produced  a  constant  reduction  instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  their  numbers.  (4.)  They  entertained  belted  irhich 
greatly  assisted  them  in  becoming  reconciled  to  a  mechanical 
and  colourless  existence,  vi^.,  the  belief  in  the  speedy 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  the  necessity  for  making  s 
preparation  for  that  event — their  chief  aim  in  life.  (5.)  They 
did  not  reaily  conform  to  Communistic  principles ;  for  Mr* 
Nordhoff  tells  us  that  "their  means  gave  employment  ifi 
many  hundreds  of  people  in  dififerent  parts  of  Western 
Pennsylvania." 

The  Separatists  of  Zoar,  Ohio,  are  a  community  over  whidi 
I  need  not  spend  much  time.  They  prove  even  less  than 
those  I  have  dealt  with.  They  were  founded  in  1817,  on  l 
religious  basis.  At  first,  they  prohibited  marriage,  but  in 
time  that  regulation  broke  down.  They,  however,  live  a 
somewhat  rigid  life,  the  sexes  sitting  apart,  on  adl  occasions. 
They  consist  of  300  or  more  members.  The  life  they  havv 
led  and  still  lead,  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  frugality  and 
roughness.  Mr,  Nordhoff  says,  **Tbe  people  would  not 
attract  attention  anywhere ;  they  dress  and  look  like  cjom* 
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mon  labourers.  Their  leader  even  might  anywhere  be  taken 
for  a  German  farm-hand."* 

The  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  Wallingford  can 
scarcely  be  classified  as  Communists;  for,  although  they 
hold  their  property  in  common,  they  employ  a  large  number 
of  persons  outside  their  own  body,  and  put  all  the  mere 
drudgery  on  the  hired  people;  so  that  any  success  they 
may  have  attained  can  have  even  less  application,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  an  universal  and  forced  Communism  or 
Socialism  would  effect.  This  association  arose  from  a  com- 
bination oi  religious  influences,  and  the  currency  in 
America  of  the  Communist  theories  of  Fourier.  The 
leader  was  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  Beginning  with  a  few 
relations,  on  forty  acres  of  land,  and  with  a  reserve  of  2000 
dollars,  they  progressed,  by  dint  of  great  labour,  and  the 
manly  submission  to  many  drawbacks,  until,  in  1876,  they 
numbered  283  members,  and  possessed  about  900  acres. 
They  carried  their  Communism  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
apply  it  to  the  sexes;  holding  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
difference  between  property  in  things,  and  property  in 
persons.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  "  Free  love."  This 
has,  however,  been  changed,  and  marriage  or  celibacy  is 
optional  They  have  a  common  dwelling-house,  with  a 
large  hall  for  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  community, 
furnished  with  a  stage  for  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances. They  have  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  They  avail 
themselves  of  the  most  modem  literature,  the  most  modem 
printing  machinery ;  they  send  some  of  the  young  women 
to  New  Yoric  to  receive  musical  instruction,  and  their 
young  men  to  the  Yale  University.  They  study  classics  and 
the  sciences.  Their  ranks  include  lawyers,  clergymen, 
merchants,  physicians,  teachers,  famiers,  and  mechanics; 
but  they  are  now  closed  against  the  outside  world.  They 
profess  the  principles  of  self-denial  and  self-restraint ;  hut,, 

*  "  CoDunttnistic  Societies  oC  the  United  StatesJ' 
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on  the  whole,  s^m  to  live  a  tolerably  indulgent  life.  It  will 
be  of  course  observed  that  the  circumstancvs  of  such  a  com* 
munity  can  have  lillle,  if  any  application,  to  the  universal 
theories  of  Communist  advocates  ;  for  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence would  require  schoob  of  science  on  one  side,  es^b- 
llshed  by  the  private  enterprise  of  another  community, 
schools  of  music  on  another  side^  a  labouring  class  outside 
themselves,  willing  to  do  the  drudger)*  of  iheir  work,  and  a 
large  literary  class  also  outside  themselves,  as  well  as  manu' 
facturers  of  musical  instruments,  and  printing  and  other 
machinery  I  composers  of  music»  and  a  hundred  other  con- 
veniences, all  developments  of  an  individualistic  form  of 
society.  To  properly  illustrate  the  probable  result  of  Com- 
munism, pure  and  simple,  ail  these  wants  must  be  supplied 
from  within  :  otherwise  they  must  be  dispensed  with.  Mr. 
Kaufman n  says,  speaking  of  this,  and  certain  other  com- 
munities, "  The  commercial  successes  of  these  settlemeiits 
must  be  attributed  lo  the  fiict  that  they  are  in  a  gi«t 
measure  trading  communities,  in  a  new  country,  where  the 
demand  generally  exceeds  the  supply  .  ,  .  ,  in  fact,  owe 
their  prosperity  to  the  existence  of  a  larger  society  resting 
on  the  old  foundation,  and  are  dependent  on  the  egotistk 
princifjle  of  competition,  as  a  supplement  to  their  own 
Socialism.  Not  only  (he  adds),  are  all  surplus  commodities 
sold  to  these  outsiders^  but  the  drudgery  work  of  the  Com- 
munistic society  is  in  most  cases,  now  at  least,  performed  by 
hirelings  from  the  same  source ;  so  that  the  social  probkntf 
which  make  the  introduction  of  Communisin  so  difficult, 
vi?«,  how  the  commercial  risks  of  society  may  be  fon^tallod, 
and  the  lowest  work  of  drudgery  be  provided  for,  in  a  society 
of  equals^  wanting  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  exettion^have 
not  as  yet  been  solved  by  these  fraiernities**'* 

The  Aurora  and  Bethel  Communes  originated  in  tfet 
secession  of  a  number  of  dissatisfied  members  from  Rapi»'3 
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Economy.  They,  at  first,  placed  themselves  under  an 
adventurer,  who  called  himself  Count  Leon ;  but  he 
having  deserted  them,  they  afterwards  placed  themselves 
under  a  Dr.  Keil,  who  was  desirous  of  forming  a  sect  of  his 
own.  Keil  had  been  a  man-milHner  in  Germany.  Subse- 
quently he  posed  as  a  mystic,  and  professed  a  sufficient 
knowledge  and  command  of  magnetism  to  enable  him  to 
cure  diseases.  He  professed,  also,  to  have  in  his  possession 
a  mysterious  volume,  written  in  human  blood,  and  containing 
receipts  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  Finally,  he  became 
a  Methodist,  and  then  burned  the  book  in  question,  amid  a 
much  studied  ceremony.  He  left  the  Methodists,  in  order 
to  form  the  sect  in  connection  with  which  he  is  most 
known.  The  nucleus  of  the  Bethel  Communes  consisted 
of  ten  or  twelve  families,  who  settled  in  Washington 
Territory  ;  but  they  soon  increased  in  numbers.  The 
Communes  of  Aurora  and  Bethel  are  separate,  but  a 
description  of  one  will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  other. 

The  ftmdamental  principle  of  the  associations  was  that  all 
interest,  and  all  property,  should  be  absolutely  common. 
That,  in  fact,  was  the  interpretation  which  Keil  placed  upon 
the  injunction  "Love  one  another."  Another  rule  which 
was  carefully  observed  was  that  there  should  be  no  compulsion 
upon  anyone.  If  any  member  complained  that  he  had  put 
more  than  any  other  into  the  common  fund,  he  could  have  it 
back,  and  sever  his  connection  with  the  association.  Their 
mode  of  living  is  now  of  the  very  plainest.  Rigid  economy 
is,  in  fact,  impressed  upon  every  one  as  a  duty  owing  to  the 
whole.  Fourier's  plan  of  changing  work  is  practised.  No 
man  is  allowed  to  confine  himself  to  any  particular  occupa- 
tion. If  the  brickmakers  are  needed,  and  the  shoemakers 
are  not  busy,  the  trowel  has  to  be  substituted  for  the  awl. 
After  harvest  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  saw-mills  or 
the  workshops.   The  houses  and  apartments  are  without 
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carpets,  and  the  clothing  is  of  the  cheafiest  description ; 
that  of  the  women  canst  sting  of  calico,  with  sun -bonnets. 
They  have  no  sofas  or  easy-chairs.  Their  ^ts  consist  of 
hard-wood  benches*  They  have  no  pictures*  no  books, 
except  the  Bible  and  a  hymn  book ;  in  fac^  nothing  to  please 
the  tastes,  Mr.  NordhoiT  says:  they  have  "few  juntiie- 
raents.  -  »  *  There  is  so  little  social  life  that  there  is  not 
even  a  hall  for  public  meetings  in  the  whole  village.  Apple 
parings  and  occasional  picnics  in  the  summer;  the  playing 
of  a  band ;  a  sermon  twice  a  month,  and  visiting  among  the 
families  are  the  chief,  indeed  the  only  txciUmtnis  in  their 
monotonous  lives.*'  The  same  writer  says  elsewhere :  **  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  saw  in  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  people 
the  results  of  this  too  monotonous  existence.  The  young 
women  are  mostly  pale,  flat-chested  and  somewhat  thin. 
The  young  men  look  good-natured,  but  aimless.  *  .  ,  The 
young  women  were  undersized  ;  not  robust  or  strong,  with 
no  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  subdued  air  throughout/'* 

**  Occasionally/*  Mr.  Nordhoff  was  told,  "  tbey  have  idiC 
or  drunken  men,  who  are  duly  admonished  of  their  wrong, 
and,  if  they  are  incorrigible,  are  made  to  leave  the  pla<^ 
It  is  quite  evident  that  beyond  securing  forthanselvesi 
bare  existence,  with  which  they  seem  satisfied,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  social  stagnation*  As  to  intellectual  progr^Si  they 
scarcely  seem  to  know  what  it  means.  When  spoken  10^  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  art,  and  their  apparent  ne^act  of 
the  beautiful,  they  rephed :  "  We  have  all  that  is  neces^fy 
— we  have  duties  to  do.  We  must  support  our  widowsi  our 
oq^hans  and  our  old  people,  who  can  no  longer  produce** 
Keil  was  asked,  also,  by  Mr.  Nordhoff,  what  they  would  dc 
with  a  young  member  who  wanted  to  go  to  college  ^  10 
which  he  replied,  "  We  don't  labour  to  support  peiBons  tn 
such  underukings/*  Mr.  Nordhoff  says  the>^  seem  to  be 
satisfied  ;  but  he  adds    what  surprised  me  most  was  lo  Itad 

•    ConuHuniittk  Saekiio  of  tl«  United  Stutea,* 
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a  considerable  nomber  of  people,  in  the  United  Statea^ 
satisfied  with  so  little''  He  admits,  however,  that  they  have 
had  no  criminals,  sent  no  one  to  gaol,  had  no  law-suit,  no 
insane,  nor  any  blind,  deaf  or  deformed.  The  immunity 
from  crime  is  accounted  for  by  the  rigid  discipline  and  the 
practice  of  exclusion  for  grave  offences.  The  immunity 
from  law-suits  results  from  the  conmiunity  of  pa-operty ;  and  the 
absence  of  insane,  blind,  deaf  or  deformted  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  whole  community  only  comprehended  from  eighty  to 
ninety  fiunilies.  Mr.  Nordhoff  attributed  their  indifference 
to  art,  literature,  and  other  branches  of  culture,  to  "  the 
stem  repression  of  the  whole  intellectual  side  of  life  by  their 
leader.''  As  showing  that  even  this  community  is  inclined 
to  turn  away  from  the  rigid  observance  of  its  first  principle, 
Mr.  Nordhoff  "had  reason  to  believe  that  a  little  selfish 
earning  of  private  spendii^  money  is  winked  at."  They 
certainly  purchased  some  "comforts"  outside  the  com- 
munity, as  for  instance  tobacco.  Keil  himself  was 
apparently  not  quite  sure  that  they  would  hold  together  as  a 
community;  for  in  1872,  though  all  the  property  was  m  his 
name,  he,  finding  himself  getting  old,  and  "  being-  urged 
(Mr.  Nordhoff  imagines)  by  some  of  the  leading  men," 
made  a  division  of  the  whole  estate,  and  gave  a  title  deed 
to  each. 

The  last  Communist  experiment  with  which  I  shall  here 
deal,  is  that  of  the  Icarians.  This  association  was  established 
by  Cabet,  concerning  whose  principles  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken,  in  my  brief  review  of  French  and  German  Socialism. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  he 
selected  Texas  as  a  field  for  his  operations,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  dreams, 
he  induced  a  number  of  people  to  sail  for  the  Red  River 
country — in  all  69.  They  were  attacked  with  yellow  fever, 
and  suffered  considerable  loss.  He  took  out  a  second  con- 
tingent, and  established  them  in  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  in 
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Illinois,  which  township  the  Moravians  had  deserted.   At  one 
time  the  community  numbered  1500.    Cabet  was,  from  the 
first,  a  most  impractical  man.    He  instituted  a  printing  office 
almost  immediately  after  establishing  the  settlement,  and 
published  a  somewhat  contradictory  pamphlet,  showing 
what  he  could  d^o  \i  miy  he  had  half  a  miUim  d^^llars  f  One 
of  the  opening  sentences  of  this  now  celebrated  production 
runs  thus:        I  had  five  hundred  thousand  dollars^  this 
would  open  to  us  an  tmmeme  credit^  and,  in  this  way,  vastly 
imcreasi  mtr  meam^^    He  drew  an  attractive  picture,  in  the 
same  production,  of  "  dwellings  supplied  with  gas  and  hot 
and  cold  water  ;  of  factories  fitted  up  on  the  largest  scale  ; 
of  fertile  farms  under  the  best  culture  ;  of  schools  high  and 
elementary  ;  of  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement ;  of 
elegantly  kept  pleasure  grounds,  etc/'*    It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  the  history  of  this  association,  which  was  short- 
lived.   For  a  time,  they  were  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  land,  and  the  carrying  on  of  their  various  trades.  It 
is  said  that  Cabet  developed  a  dictatorial  spirit.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  the  Icarians  failed  to  agree,  and  aiU  were 
scattered  save  50  or  60,  who  followed  Cabet  to  St.  l-ouis, 
where  he  died.    The   new  community  exi>€nenced  4 
hard  struggle,  but  ultimately  grew  into  a  more  prosperous 
condition  ;  though  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  conecming 
them,  which  shows  that  Cabet*s  ideas  in  regard  to  the  re- 
generation of  society  were  more  sound  than  those  of  the 
many  others,  whose  theories  and  exiieriments  T  have  dealt 
with.    One  somewhat  unsophistical  wTiter  has  said:  **  ^ 
there  had  been  harmony  and  no  division,  I  think  that  Icari^i 
would  have  been  prosj^rous  to-day  "  ;  and,  again,  "  The 
difficulty  of  Frenchmen  living  harmoniously  in  a  coEnauiiie 
seems  the  great  source  of  disaster.    ♦    .    »    A  Frenchtnao 
has  a  great  deal  of  individualism,  and  not  a  great  doil  irf 
imtience  and  forbearance/*    Even  those  who  are  meaibefi 

•  **  D»fitmnn»tk  SocielKi  of  the  United  Si^tes*/' 
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of  the  remaining  association  do  not  now  adhere  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Communism  ;  for  "  the  directors  buy  the 
goods  needed  by  them  twice  a  year  at  wholesale."*  They 
have  no  servants  and  "  are  too  poor  for  the  enjoyment  of 
luxuries,  "t 

Professor  Ely  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman 
to  Mr.  Nordhoff,  when  he  heard  that  the  latter  had  visited 
Icaria  and  intended  to  describe  it.  "  Please  (said  the 
correspondent)  deal  gently  and  cautiously  with  Icaria.  The 
man  who  sees  only  the  chaotic  village  and  the  wooden 
shoes,  and  only  chronicles  those,  will  commit  a  serious 
error.  In  that  village  are  buried  fortunes,  noble  hopes,  and 
the  aspirations  of  good  and  great  men  like  Cabet"  Surely 
the  "  chaotic  village  and  the  wooden  shoes  "  are  a  truth — 
pitiable,  but  nevertheless  real.  And  does  not  that  truth 
deserve  to  be — is  there  not  an  obligation  that  it  should  be — 
widely  known,  and  held  up  to  all  ages,  in  order  that  "  for- 
tunes, noble  hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  good  and  great  men 
like  Cabet "  may  be  no  more  "  buried  "  in  futile  and  fruitless 
attempts  at  the  realisation  of  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
hyper-sanguine,  even  disordered  minds ! 

Those  communities,  with  which  I  have  dealt,  are  all 
whose  history,  condition,  and  comparative  success,  as  bearing 
upon  the  soundness  of  Communistic  theories,  it  is  my 
intention  to  review.  They  are  the  principal  ones,  and  show 
better  than  any  others  can  do  what  is  the  maximum  of 
success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  adoption  of  such 
principles.  There  have  been  others  with  less  success,  an 
account  of  which  would  only  strengthen  the  evidence  against 
the  possibility  of  disciplining  men  into  equality. 

Mr.  Noyes  concludes  his  interesting  work^  with  a  chapter 
entitled,  "  Reviews  and  Results,"  and  it  contains  many  sad 
but  instructive  confessions.    He  speaks  of  the  "  almost  entire 

^  "  English  and  French  Socialism,"  p.  48.  t  "  English  and  French  Socialism,"  p.  48.  * 
1  "  American  Soctalisms/'^CTrilbner)  1870. 
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unanimity  in  the  witnesses,  who  testify  as  lo  the  causes  of 
the  failure  "  of  many  of  these  defunct  cotnniunUies. 

Macdonatd  (he  says)  confesses,  after  seeing  stern  reality, 
that  be  had  imagined  mankind  better  than  they  are," 

"Owen,  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  New  Harmonyi 
said  '  he  wanted  honesty,  and  he  got  dishonesty  ;  he  wanted 
temperance^  and  got  intemperance  ;  he  wanted  clean! in 
and  he  found  dirt/  " 

'*The  Yellow  Spring  community,  though  composed  of  *» 
very  superior  class/  found  in  the  short  space  of  three  months, 
that  *  self-love  was  a  spirit  that  would  not  be  exorcised. 
Individual  happiness  was  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  could  not 
be  obliterated/ 

"  The  trustees  of  the  Nashoba  community,  in  atmndoning 
Francis  AVright's  original  plan  of  common  property^  acknow- 
ledged their  conviction  that  such  a  system  cannot  suemd^ 
without  the  members  composing  it  are  sufier/cr  Mmgs.  That 
which  produces  in  the  world  only  commonplace  jeaJousies 
and  eva-y-day  squabbles,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  community. 
The  spokesman  of  the  Haverstraw  community  at  fim 
attributedtbeir  failure  to  *  dishonesty  of  managers;*  but,  after- 
wards, to  the  fact  that  they  had  lacked  men  and  women 
with  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  a  dis[x>sttion  to 
command  and  be  commanded.  They  intimate  that  *tl»e 
sole  occupation  of  the  men  and  women^  they  had,  was  pande 
and  talk/  The  historian  of  the  Coxsackie  community  saji, 
*  they  had  many  persons  engaged  in  talking  and  law-making, 
but  did  not  work  at  any  useful  employment/  "  • 

These  are  a  few  of  the  melancholy  confessions  which 
have  lx?en  candidly  made  by  the  spokesman  of  more 
**  buried  hopes  and  aspirations/^  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  in 
them  all,  But  it  has  yet  to  be  learnt  by  many  would'l>e 
leaders  of  men.  Communist  and  Socialist  views  are  still 
spreading  in  the  very  face  of  such  failures.    1  shaU  show  t*.' 
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vrhat  extent,  by  a  brief  review  of  two  magazine  articles  by 
M.  de  Laveleye  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  respectively. 
The  former  is  a  recognised  authority  on  the  historic  side  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  his  opinions  as  to  the  modem 
growth  of  the  school  are  valuable,  however  much  we  may 
fail  to  value  his  method  of  analysing  its  foundation  and 
principles.  Mr.  Hyndman  is  known,  principally,  as  being 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which 
has  made  itself  notorious  by  certain  excesses  in  and  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  Mr. 
Hyndman  has  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Historical 
Basis  of  Socialism."  I  have  carefully  perused  the  book,  in 
order  to  discover  a  scientific  basis,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
considered  that  school  so  lamentably  deficient.  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  failed  to  find  any  basis  whatever,  unless  it  were  a 
number  of  vague,  unfounded  all^tions,  regarding  capital 
and  capitalists.  The  work  is,  I  venture  to  say,  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory,  not  only  in  its  subject  matter,  but  even  in  its 
own  construction  and  method  of  treatment. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  I  referred  to  a  passage  in 
Mill,  which  has,  more  than  once,  been  quoted  by  Socialists  in 
support  of  their  doctrines.  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  that 
passage  needed  to  be  read  in  connection  with  its  context,  which 
was  usually  omitted.  I  shall  refer  to  it  now.  First,  Mill  said 
that  "  if  the  choice  lay  between  Communism  and  the  present 
state  of  society  .  .  .  .  all  the  difficulties  of  the  former  would 
be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance."  And  again  he  said :  "  The 
restraints  of  Communism  would  be  freedom,  in  comparison 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race."  The  continuation  of  the  first  quotation  is  as  follows : 
"  But  to  make  the  comparison  applicable  we  must  compare 
Communism  at  its  best  with  the  reginu  of  individual 
property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  might  be.  The  principle  of 
Private  property  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  any  country; 
and  less  so,  perhaps,  in  this  country  (England)  than  in  some 


Others,^'*    If  ihe  various  aUeni|)ts  ai    social  regeneration^ 
whtrh  I  have  endeavoured  w  describe,  fairly  ilJustraie  the 
gerieral  effects  of  Communism  or  Social isni  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  the  human  energies,  then,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  same  chapter  should,  once  for  all,  exclude  such 
schemes  from  future  sj>eculations  as  to  a  i^fUr  condition  of 
society.    Speaking  of  the  conjectures  which  are  indulged  in, 
as  to  the  ultimate  form  which  society  will  take^  he  says  : 
"The  decision  will  probably  depend  mainly  upon  one  consider- 
atlonf  viz :  which  of  the  two  systems  is  consi^ent  with  the 
j^reatesiamoufit  of  human  Hbtrty.     .\fter  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  assured,  the  next  in  strength  of  the  personal  wants  of 
human  beings  is  tiherty ;  and  (unlike  the  physical  warns 
which,  as  civilisation  advances  become  more  modeiate  and 
more  amenable  to  control)  it  incrtasu  Instead  of  diminisbing 
in  intensity,  as  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  faculties  are 
more  developed.  The  pirfection^  both  of  social  arrangtmtfnis 
and  of  practical  morality,  would  be  to  secure  to  all  persons 
cmpkk  inicptttdmci  and  Jrtedom  of  action,  sMhj4a  i0  m 
stHcti&n  butihatofnot  dtnng  injury  to  oiAtrs  ;  and  the  education 
which  taught^  or  the  social  institutions  which  required  them 
to  exchange  the  control  of  their  own  actions  for  any  amount 
of  comfort  or  affluence,  or  to  ttmunct  lihmy  for  tht  miu  &J 
equaliiy^  would  (kpritfe  them  of  m€  (f  the  mtfst  tUmki 
ckaracteristia  of  human  naiurt''\     Further,    Mill  says ; 
"  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  Communistic  schcoie 
would  be  consistent  with  thai  multiform  devehprntnt  4 
human  nature^  those  manifoM  uniikmasts^  that  dii*trsityJM 
tastes  and  tatents,  and  variety  of  iti/ttiectMai  p&tnts  of  vim^ 
which,  not  only  form  a  great  |jart  of  the  interest  of  human 
life,  but,  by  bringing  intellects  into  a  stimutatimg  a^llnmn, 
and>  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable  notiom  thai  he 
would  not  have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mmmpnmp 
of  mentai  and  moral pn*x^essiimJ*l    The  question  i\  he  coo 

•  **  fViiHifilcA  of  T'^ulrllLtil  V.c^nyomy,"  p.  i»t.    t  **  rrifidplri.  of  IMiMcal  t.,«i]«idiB|t' 
|k  i^*  I  "  Principles  oC  l*alitioil  EcutKHtiy,"  p. 
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tinues,  "  Whether  there  would  be  any  asylum  left  for  indi- 
viduality of  character;  whether  public  opinion  would  not 
be  a  tyrannical  yoke ;  whether  the  absolute  dependence  of 
each  on  all,  and  surveillance  of  each  by  all,  would  not 
grind  all  down  into  a  fame  uniformity  of  thoughts^  feel- 
ings and  actions^* 

I  venture  to  say  that  a  careful  study  of  the  history, 
and  the  condition  of  the  various  communities  with  each 
of  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  deal  very  shortly, 
in  the  preceding  sketch,  will  conclusively  prove  that  all 
the  characteristics  which    Mill  has  mentioned,  as  indis- 
pensable to  a  progressive  society,  will  be  found  wanting ; 
and  all  the  infirmities^  which  he  enumerates  as  fatal  to 
that  progression^  will  be  discovered  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  numerous  peoples  who  formed  the  materials 
for  those  social  experiments.    Instead  of  what  Mill  calls  a 
"  multiform  development  of  human  nature,"  we  find  no  de- 
velopment at  all ;  instead  of  "manifold  unlikenesses,"  we  find 
everywhere  likeness,  uniformity,  stereotype ;  instead  of  a 
"  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,"  we  find  taste  and  talent 
almost  eradicated.  And  what  has  been  preserved  ?  Nothmg 
more  than  a  degenerated  form  of  that  which  was  developed 
in  the  outside  world.    Mill  speaks,  too,  of  "a  variety  of 
intellectual  points  of  view ; "  but  not  only  is  there  no  variety, 
but  scarcely  any  intellect  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term) 
remaining.    The  "  stimulating  collision "  is  not  only  im- 
possible to  be  found,  but  strictly  avoided,  as  one  of  the 
discords  which  Communism  seeks  to  obviate  ;  and,  instead, 
the  tamie  uniformity  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  which 
Mill  would  deprecate,  finds  a  complete  and  permanent 
realisation.    As  Sir  Erskine  May  well  says  :  "  The  natural 
effect  of  such  theories  would  be  to  repress  the  energies 
of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  their  avowed  object  to  proscribe  all 
the  more  elevated  aims  and  faculties  of  individuals,  and  all 

♦  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  130. 
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the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  life.  ,  ,  .  The  individtia] 
Euan  is  no  more  than  a  mechanical  part  of  the  whole  eom- 
nmnity ;  he  has  no  free  will,  no  independence  of  thought  or 
action.  Every  act  of  his  life  is  jirescfibed  for  him^  Indi- 
vidual  liberty  is  surrendered  to  the  state ;  everything  that 
men  prize  most  in  life  is  to  he  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
Their  religion,  their  education,  the  management  of  their 
families,  their  property,  their  industry,  their  earnings,  are 
dictated  by  the  ruling  powers.  Such  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment,  if  practicable,  would  create  despotism,  exceeding  any 
known  in  the  histor)^  of  the  world."* 

But  i  wish  to  go  further  in  the  matter  of  Mill's  opinion. 
His  "Principles'*  were  published  in  1848,  and  it  was  not  till 
much  later  in  life  that  he  gave  this  question  of  a  regenerated 
society^  the  close  attention  and  study  which  it  requires.  In 
1869,  he  had  given  the  subject  much  more  considemiion,  and, 
as  a  result,  he  wrote  three  papers,  in  which  he  dealt  somewhat 
exhaystively  with  its  sociological  and  philosophical  aspects. 
These  papers  were  kejit  by  him  during  his  life,  with  the 
intention^  I  believej  of  being  eximnded  and  elaborated  into 
a  volume.    They,  were,  however,  posthumously  published, 
with  a  preface  by  Miss  Helen  Fawcett,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mill  himself  considered  the  papers  suffidentljf 
complete  for  [>ublication*    They  api^eared  in  the  Febnoiy, 
March,  and  April  numbers  of  the  Forinightiy  Hivkw  (ot 
1879,  under  the  title  of    Chapters  on  Socialism/*  Thej- 
contain  so  much  of  importance  that  1  shall  venture  to  qtioDc 
several  passages  from  them.    Denling,  first,  with  the  intciat 
which  the  subject  calls  for,  he  says:  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  reflecting  persons  should  take  mto  eirljr 
consideration  what  these  popular  ix)litical  creeds  are  hledy 
to  be,  and  that  every  single  article  of  them  should  be  brought 
under  the  fullest  light  of  investtgaiion  and  discusstoa  ^ 
that,  if  possible,  when  the  time  shall  be  ripe,  whatc%'er 
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right  in  them  may  be  adopted  and  what  is  wrong  rejected, 
by  general  consent ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  hostile  conflict, 
physical  or  only  moral,  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
best  parts  of  both  may  be  combined  in  a  renovated  social 
fabric."*  In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  of  choice 
between  the  Socialist  and  the  Individualist  regimes^  Mill  takes 
a  somewhat  Utopian  view  of  the  tribunal  by  which,  or  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  such  a  choice  should  be  made.  He 
says  :  "  It  should  be  the  object  to  ascertain  what  institutions 
of  property  would  be  established  by  an  unprejudiced  legis- 
lator, absolutely  impartial  between  the  possessors  of  property, 
and  the  non- possessors."  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  proportion  which 
the  masses  bear  to  the  propertied  classes,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  determination  will  lay  with  the  masses  up 
to  that  point  at  wjiich  the  propertied  class  will  (to  use  De 
Tocqueville's  words)  ^^have  recourse  to  physical  force,^* 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  those  who  thus  possess  the 
balance  of  power  will  calmly  delegate  the  settlement  of  an 
(at  first  sight)  apparently  easy  conflict,  to  so  mild  and 
impartial  a  tribunal.  They  have  the  power,  though  they 
have  not  quite  realised  it ;  and  when  the  realisation 
does  fully  come,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  used. 
I  have,  in  an  early  chapter,  spoken  of  the  naturalness 
of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  masses  to  look 
for  a  continuous  flow  of  benefits  from  Liberal  legis- 
lation. I  find  Mill  has  expressed  much  the  same  thought : 
"  Having,  after  long  struggles,  attained  in  some  countries, 
and  nearly  attained  in  others,  the  point  at  which^  for  them 
at  leasts  there  is  no  further  progress  to  make  in  the  depart- 
ment of  purely  political  rights,  is  it  possible  that  the  less 
fortunate  classes  should  not  ask  themselves  whether  progress 
ought  to  stop  there  f"t    The  masses  themselves,  in  the  older 

•  "  Chapters  on  Socialism  "  (J.  S.  }A\\\)— Fortnightly  Hn'irw,  February,  1879. 
t  "  Chapters  on  Socialism  J' 
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communities,  are,  or  seem  to  be,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  are  still  suffering  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist  class.  Mr.  Hyndman,  whom  they  do  not 
repudiate  as  a  leader,  says,  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
"  the  great  evolution  and  revolution  will  be  brought  about," 
"  The  emancipation  of  the  last  slave  class,  the  wage-slave 
-pfoktariat  of  the  gieat  machine,  industry,  is  the  work  of  the 
immediate  future."  Against  this  somewhat  windy  and 
grandiloquent  piece  of  braggartism  it  would  be  useless  to 
quote  the  somewhat  unanswerable  figures  of  Mr.  Giffen,  the 
valuable  testimony  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  Jubilee  Essay,"  or 
the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  commercial 
depression,  all  of  which  point  to  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  Great  Britain. 
These  facts  are  far  too  economic,  too  unpoetic,  for  the 
Socialist  mind.  Mill  even  says :  "  Society  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  not  descending  into  that  abyss,  but  gradually, 
though  surely,  rising  out  of  it ;  and  this  improvement  is 
likely  to  be  progressive,  if  bad  laws  do  not  interfere  with  it" 
Again  he  says :  "  The  present  system  is  not,  as  many 
Socialists  believe,  hurrying  us  into  a  state  of  general  in- 
digence and  slavery,  from  which  only  Socialism  can  save  us. 
The  evils  and  injustices  suffered  under  the  present  system 
are  great,  but  they  are  not  increasing ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
general  tendency  is  towards  their  slow  diminution.  There 
is  not  any  one  abuse  or  injustice  now  prevailing  in  soci^, 
by  merely  abolishing  which,  the  human  race  would  pass  out 
of  suffering  into  happiness."*  And,  elsewhere,  he  observes  : 
"  As  far  as  concerns  the  motives  to  exertion  in  the  general 
body,  Communism  has  no  advantages  which  miay  not  be 
reached  under  private  property,  while  as  regards  the  manag- 
ing heads,  it  is  at  a  considerable  .advantage." 

The  competition  which  we  hear  so  much  deprecated  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  producing 

*  '  Chai>ien»  on  Socialisoi." 
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this  hopeful  result ;  for  every  day  we  find  the  progress  of 
manufacture  producing  important  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
every  day  wants.  The  .masses,  who  thus  decry  one  of  the 
most  health-giving  and  life-giving  influences  of  our  social 
organisation,  shut  their  eyes  to  one-half  of  its  effects.  As 
Mill  says:  "The  most  enlightened  of  them  have  a  very 
imperfect  and  one-sided  notion"  concerning  it.  "They 
forget  that  it  is  a  cause  of  high  prices  and  values,  as  well  as 
low ;  that  the  buyers  of  labour^  and  of  commodities,  compete 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  the  sellers,*^*  In  concluding 
these  "  Chapters,"  Mill  says :  "  The  one  certainty  is  that 
Communism,  to  be  successful^  requires  a  high  standard  of 
both  moral  and  intellectual  education,  in  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  It  is  for  Communism  to  prove,  by  practical 
experiment,  its  power  of  giving  that  training.  Experiments 
alone  can  show  whether  there  is,  as  yet,  in  any  portion  of 
the  population,  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  moral  cultivation 
to  make  Communism  succeed,  and  to  give  to  the  next 
generation^  among  themselves^  the  education  necessary  to  keep 
up  that  high  level  permanently.  If  Communist  associations 
show  that  they  can  be  durable  and  prosperous,  they  will 
multiply,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  by  successive  por- 
tions of  the  population  of  the  more  advanced  countries,  as 
they  become  morally  fitted  for  that  mode  of  life.  But,  to 
force  unprepared  populations  into  Communist  societies,  even 
if  a  political  revolution  gave  the  power  to  make  such  an 
attempt,  would  end  in  disappointment.  If  practical  trials 
are  necessary  to  test  the  capabilities  of  Communism,  they 
are  no  less  required  for  those  other  forms  of  Socialism,  which 
recognise  the  difficulties  of  Communism,  and  contrive  means 
to  surmount  them.^t 

The  future  is  indeed  a  matter  for  speculation.  Everything 
seems  to  point  to  great  social  changes,  especially  in  the  Old 
World.    It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  drift  is  only  in 

'     Chapters  on  Socialism."      t  "  Chapters  on  Socialism." 
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the  direction  of  destroying  existing  institutions,  and  that 
there  is  nowhere  yet  conceived  any  substitute  by  which  the 
inevitable  ills  which  flesh  m  heir  to"  can  be  avoided  or 
even  mitigated.  We  have,  as  Lord  Derby  lately  saidj  **got 
new  masters.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  they  wish,  or 
what  they  intend,  possibly  for  the  excellent  reason  that  they 
do  not  quite  know  themselves.  It  is  imporunt  for  us  (he 
adds)  if  many  of  us  begin  parting  with  more  capital  than  we 
can  easily  spare,  to  wish  to  see  how  the  new  governing  class 
is  going  to  treat  property  in  the  thousand  ways  in  which 
property  is  affected  by  legislation/**  We  have,  every  day, 
dinned  into  our  ears  such  phrases  as  the  "rights  of  labour," 
There  seem  to  exist,  too,  some  strangely  exaggerated  notions 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  rights  ;  but  in  any  case 
the  masses  are  boking  for  an  epoch  in  history,  which  is 
described  in  such  vague  terms  as  "  the  emancipation 
labour,"  the  "enfranchisement  of  the  proletariat,"  the  "un- 
shackling of  the  wage-slave,"  and  so  forth  The  so-called 
**  Liberal "  press  of  the  colony  of  Victoria^  (ever  sanguine 
regarding  the  masses)^  s[>eaking  of  this  looked-for  in- 
dustrial millennium,  says,  (one  would  think  almost  in  irony) 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  blunders,  or  even  the 
crimes  of  the  working-classes,  //they  will  only  rise  ^ibove  tlie 
gross  materialism  that  can  worship  merely  muscle  and  brute 
strength  ;  //  they  will  have  faith,  and  only  accept  as  leaders, 
men  who  are  prophets  of  the  soul,  and  not  charlatans ;  tf 
they  will  seek  to  use  and  not  abuse  the  time  that  they  have 
gained  for  leisure  and  recreation,  f^ft  much  of  the  future  is 
in  their  hands,  and  we  can  trust  them  to  use  it  w*ell*  //i^ 
average  Australian  working-man  is  steadily  tending  torards 
the  higher  ideal,  leaving  behind  him  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  a  class  :  tf  capital  and  labour  arc  in  the  future  to 
work  harmoniously,  seeing  that  they  are  mutually  dependent; 
t/  from  the  old  position  of  mere  slavery  there  is  10  arise  a 
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new,  and  wiser,  and  nobler,  and  purer  harmony ;  if  those 
banners  may  float  before  the  army  of  pioneers  as  they  march 
to  the  temple  of  honour,  truth  and  virtue,  then^  indeed^  we 
may  all  welcome  and  rejoice  in — The  Triumph  of  Labour." 
This  is  indeed  a  series  of  beautiful  hypotheses!  If,  for- 
sooth, "The  Triumph  of  Labour,"  as  a  subject  for  welcome, 
is  to  depend  upon  the  realisation  of  all  of  them,  then, 
either  the  "  triumph  "  must  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  or  the 
prediction  bodes  trouble ! 


I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  undertook  to  perform. 
I  venture  to  think  I  have  foirly  fulfilled  the  promises  which  I 
had  the  hardihood  to  make  in  my  earlier  chapters. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  shown  that,  in  our  own  day,  the 
term  "Liberalism"  has  altogether  ceased  to  convey  the 
meaning  which  attached  to  it,  as  a  political  term,  during  its 
earlier  currency — that  is  to  say,  freedom  for  the  individual. 
I  have  shown,  further,  how,  in  the  present  day,  that,  and 
other  terms,  each  of  which  originally  signified  some  tolerably 
distinct  political  policy,  have  had  attached  to  them  mean- 
ings as  numerous  as  they  are  contradictory — all  of  which 
confusion  has  arisen  from  a  neglect  to  regard  first  prin- 
ciples, and  a  vain  desire  to  protect  human  nature  from  its 
own  ineradicable  infirmities,  by  means  of  ill-digested  and 
impracticable  legislative  schemes,  calculated  to  prevent  the 
fittest  from  making  greater  progress  than  is  achieved  by  the 
unfittest  of  their  kind.  I  have  shown  how,  by  the  applica- 
tion to  such  schemes  of  terms  otherwise  favourably  asso- 
ciated, much  that  is  in  itself  unjust  and  retrogressive  has 
passed  among  the  thoughtless  as  sound  and  desirable.  That 
the  term  "  Liberalism,"  and  the  preceding  political  party- 
titles,  for  which,  as  I  have  shown,  it  served  as  a  substitute, 
did  involve  the  principle  of  liberty  for  the  individual,  as 
opposed  to  the  trammels  of  a  despotic  form  of  government 
— whether  of  the  monarch  or  of  an  aristocracy — I  have,  I 
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think^  sufficiently  demonstrated,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Origin  and  History  of  Party  Titles.**  Next,  I  have  shown, 
in  the  two  chapters,  entitled  respectively,  "  Historic  Ljbenil- 
ism"  and  "Modern  Liberalism,*'  that  Hhtrty  for  tk€  indi- 
vidua!  was  the  fundamental  principle  which  inspired  the 
efforts  of  those  whom  we  now  justly  regard  as  the  noblest 
and  most  worthy  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  that^  but  for  their 
continuous  recognition  of,  and  persistent  demand  for  that 
great  principle,  the  English,  as  a  people,  would  not  in  our 
day  have  occupied  their  present  proud  ijosition  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  growth  of  civil  freedom,  and 
the  spirit  of  true  Liberalism  in  historic  times,  I  have  sho^n 
how  vain  were  the  occasionally  well-meant,  but  ignorantly- 
conceived  attempts  to  increase  the  national  prosperity,  by 
means  of  legislative  interference  with  the  various  human 
activities  of  a  progressive  people.  I  have  then  endeavoured 
to  indicate  how  little  hope  current  events  afford  of  ao 
improved  condition  of  poUtical  thought,  under  the  eKi&ting 
system  of  democratic  government  \  and,  in  further  con- 
firmation of  this  somewhat  pessimist  view,  I  have  subse- 
quently shown  the  unmistakable  tendency  of  modem  and 
impending  legislation,  and  attcm[>ted  to  portray,  as  vividly 
as  my  limited  powers  will  admit,  the  great  wave  of  Socialism 
which  has  already  distinctly  shown  itself  on  the  political 
horizon,  and  now  threatens  lo  sweep  over  the  whole  <acc  of 
organised  society ;  to  wipe  out  the  most  valued  of  its 
existing  landmarks;  and  to  subvert  many  of  the  most 
deeply  founded  institutions  of  its  highest  civilisatioiv 

I  have  carefully  guarded  myself  against  the  ; 
charge  of  confining  my  efforts  to  mere  negative  criticism,  fey 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  the  mmimmm 
Hhriy  of  each  dthtn^  lubjtct  to  tht  tquai  ithrty  pf  aH^  hai 
an  unquestionably  scientific  basis*-that  in  fact,  human 
prepress  and  social  development,  a^  also  the  intellectual 
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advancement  of  the  hunian  race,  depend  mainly,  if  not 
absolutely,  upon  the  recognition  of  that,  as  one  of  the  first 
of  sociological  principles. 

Finally,  and  as  an  indispensable  complement  of 
my  earlier  contentions,  I  have  investigated  the  whole 
history  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  from  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  the  present  day,  as  also  examined  the 
doctrines  of  the  most  modem  and  influential  leaders  of 
those  schools  in  Germany  and  France.  I  have,  I  think, 
shown  that  whenever  and  wherever  those  doctrines  have 
been  rigidly  and  honestly  practised,  they  have  invariably 
resulted  in  reducing  the  whole  of  the  individuals,  who  par- 
ticipated in  such  experiments,  down  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
modern  and  much  commiserated  agricultural  labourer,  and  by 
abolishing  almost  every  class,  but  those  actually  engaged  in 
physical  work,  deprived  the  members  of  the  society,  thus 
organised,  of  all  the  refining  and  elevating  influences  which 
flow  from  the  study  of  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy, 
and  the  higher  and  truer  phases  of  religious  feeling  and  belief. 

The  untried  doctrines  of  ardent  theorists,  such  as  those 
of  the  French  and  German  schools,  cannot,  until  actually 
practised,  be  conclusively  proved  unworkable,  or  injurious  to 
society ;  but,  regarding  those  which  have  not  yet  been  so 
tested,  I  venture  to  believe  that  a  perusal  of  such  of  their 
principles  as  I  have  been  able  to  enumerate  will  lead  most 
of  my  readers  to  agree  with  me  in  judging  them  to  be  wild 
and  impracticable,  and  conceived  without  due  regard  for  the 
incurable  infirmities  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  without  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  equalise 
either  the  wants,  the  capabilities,  or  the  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

The  future  will,  however,  tell  its  own  tale.  If*  the  people," 
in  their  vain  desire  to  thus  equalise  social  conditions,  are  about 
to  continue  the  already  commenced  course  of  legislation, 
aimed  at  **  increasing  the  comforts,  securing  the  health,  and 
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TnuHiplying  the  luxuries"  of  those  who  fail  to  secure  such 
advantages  for  themselves ;  then,  indeed,  the  prospect  is  far 
from  being  bright.  Hear  the  admission  of  Tke  Pall  Mah 
Gazette — that  sndd<f$iy  converkd  exponent  of  virtue—*'  It  is 
the  feeblest,  the  least  morale  and  most  worthless  classes  of  the 
community  which  muhiply  the  most  rapidly.  It  is  the  pauper 
and  the  criminal  class  which  supphes  the  human  rabbits  who 
multiply  in  the  warrens  of  our  own  great  cities.  The 
*  educated  and  the  well-to-do  increase  much  rapidly. 
Hence,  the  annual  increase  in  the  population  proceeds 
mainly  from  the  classes  which  add  no  strength  to  the 
nation ;  and  those  who  are  constantly  within  half-a-crown 
of  starvation  are  those  who  bring  forth  the  multitude  of  the 
diseased  and  incapable  children,  who  bubble  out  of  the 
ground  far  torment  in  this  world,  if  jmi  in  the  next.  .  ,  * 
Statesmen  should  no  longer  stand  idly  by,  watching  the 
multiplication  of  the  unfit,  and  the  survival  of  the  weakest 
and  worst  of  the  community." 

In  concluding,  I  can  only  say  tha.t  I  vividly  realise  the 
truth  of  the  following  note  of  warning,  sounded  by  Sir  Henrj- 
Maine: — *'If{he  says)  I  am  in  any  degree  right,  jx)pular 
government,  es^^^ecially  as  it  approaches  the  democratic 
form,  will  tax  to  the  utmost  ali  the  peiitkai  sagmiff 
and  staiesmanship  ef  (he  worlds  to  ketp  it  from  misfi^tum. 

*  If  the  "Socialist  Revolution"  is  at  hand,  as  predicted  by 
writers  of  the  Hyndman  stamp,  tt  is  as  well  that  the  minority 
should  know  of  its  approach.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  it  will 

I  not  be  "  reasoned,  orderly  and  peaceful/'  as  he  and  othcf 
Socialists  have  hoped  !  If  existing  institutions  are  to  be  sub- 
verted, and  legally-acquired  (invate  property  confiscated  by  the 
masses,  in  their  desire  to  "  equalise  social  conditions,"  it  rill 
not  be  completed  by  peaceful  legislation  ;  for  there  is,  I  imagine^ 

^  enough  spirit  left  in  the  breasts  of  the  provident  and 
self-helping  classes  to  lead  them,  as  a  last  resort,  lo  a  ojote 
fundamental  law  than  legislation  \    Socialists  may,  I  tbiiik, 
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count  upon  this — ^that  if  the  enfranchised  masses  in 
European  countries  prove  their  incapability  to  wield  with 
judgment  the  legislative  power  which  their  mere  numbers 
give  them,  and,  instead,  use  that  power  regardless  of 
principle,  and  with  the  brute  force  of  which  it  is  capable, 
they  will  find  those,  whom  they  would  drag  down  with  them, 
ready  converts  to  the  more  primitive  method  of  contention, 
the  resort  to  which  will  have  been  forced  upon  them  in 
defence  of  their  common  liberties  ! 


THE  END. 
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